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The  great  task  of  our  age  is  to  redis- 
cover God.  expressing  the  divine  in 
terms  of  modern .  life.  The  liberal 
churches  will  prove  their  worth  to  the 
present  age  in  proportion  as  they  send 
forth  prophets  of  a  new  and  truer 
gospel. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  vital  re- 
ligious faith  is  a  belief  in  God  that  de- 
pends not  upon  the  testimony  of  other 
people,  nor  books,  nor  creeds,  nor  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  but  is  a  matter  of 
personal  experience.  God  is  not  dis- 
tant in  time  and  space,  but  nearest  and 
most  immediate  of  all  reality,  being  a 
self-revealing  spirit  who  may  be  knoAvn 
by  every  person. 

Such  a  belief  is  personal  in  charac- 
ter, being  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
any  external  authority.  We  become 
most  certain  in  our  knowledge  of  God 
not  from  the  books  we  read,  nor  the 
sermons  we  hear,  nor  the  church  serv- 
ices we  attend,  but  through  the  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence in  our  lives.  Religion  in  its  high- 
est form  is  the  expression  in  social  life 
of  this  personal  sense  of  felloAvship  with 
God.  C.  R. 


The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San 
Francisco  expressed  its  purpose  to  pro- 
mote social  welfare  by  offering  its  build- 
ing for  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections.  A  very  success- 
ful and  valuable  gathering  was  held 
from  October  25th  to  29th  inclusive. 
Comprehensive  exhibits  were  made  by 
a  good  number  of  societies  which  at- 
tracted much  interest.  A  day  each  w^as 
given  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  State  Char- 
ities. Associated  Charities,  playgrounds, 
and  amusements,  and  an  evening  to 
tu])erciilosis.  The  addresses  were  live 
and  strong  presentations  of  great  prob- 
lems, and  the  discussion  ])rought  out 
was  spirited  and  h<^l[)ful. 


As  a  fitting  conclusion,  Mr.  Leavitt 
gave  up  his  sermon  on  the  morning  of 
October  29th,  presenting  in  its  place  Mr. 
C.H.Dunton.  superintendent  of  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gates,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  who  both  spoke  from  full 
hearts  and  heads  to  the  great  edifica- 
tion and  awakening  of  their  hearers. 
^Ir.  Dunton  took  for  his  subject  the 
"Conservation  of  Children,"  which  he 
insisted  are  the  greatest  assets  we  have. 
He  gave  startling  figures  of  the  number 
of  youthful  criminals  and  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions  in  California, 
and  gave  as  a  largely  contributing 
cause  the  breaking  up  and  breaking 
down  of  the  American  h'ome.  The  di- 
vorce evil  accounts  for  much  misery 
and  crime.  No  woman  should  be  com- 
pelled to  live  with  a  brute  of  a  hus- 
band, but  the  parents  of  children  should 
not  be  relieved  of  their  responsibility 
and  the  home  should  be  kept  up.  Faulty 
educational  methods  and  lack  of  dis- 
cipline were  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
bad  moral  conditions.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  work  concurrently  with 
the  book  education,  and  boys  should  be 
taught  by  men  Avith  red  blood. 

The  Preston  School  received  boys 
with  whom  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  juvenile  court,  and  every- 
thing else  had  failed.  Probationary 
treatment  and  institutional  effort  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Yet  of 
this  unpromising  material  sixty  per  cent 
were  restored  to  a  normal  life.  This 
was  accomplished  by,  first,  discipline. 
Prompt  obedience  was  insisted  upon. 
Secondly,  the  boys  were  made  to  know 
what  work  meant.  Manual  or  vocation- 
al instruction  was  made  more  promin- 
ent than  letters.  Order  was  enforced, 
but  recreation  was  not  lost  sight  of.  A 
natural,  wholesome  life  was  striven  for. 
A   7iight-shirt   and   a   clean  bed  tended 
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to  make  a  boy  dissatistied  with  a  dry- 
goods  box  or  a  pile  of  straw.  And  be- 
fore bed  was  sought  every  boy  was 
required  to  kneel  in  silence,  that  if  he 
felt  like  asking  for  help  he  might  do 
so  without  being  the  subject  of  jibes. 

Mr.  Dunton  Avas  in  deadly  earnest, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  talk  for  half 
a  day.  He  had  often  felt  he  would  like 
to  plead  for  the  saving  of  boys  in  every 
pulpit  in  the  State,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  the  privilege  had  been  extend- 
ed him. 

(Mr.  Gates  said  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  Mr.  Dunton  gone  on,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  disturb  what  he 
had  said,  but  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  "The  Responsibility  for 
Crime."  He  spoke  of  the  constant  in- 
crease of  the  crime  of  homicide  and  the 
apparent  increase  of  all  crime  as  one 
of  the  saddest  facts  of  civilization.  The 
cause  of  crime  is  found  either  in  heredi- 
ty or  environment.  The  latter  cause 
predominated,  but  the  former  must  not 
be  overlooked.  About  25  per  cent  of 
crime  and  of  insanity  can  be  traced  to 
inherited  tendencies.  There  are  poor 
constitutions,  weak  minds,  and  moral 
deficiencies  directly  inherited,  and  so- 
ciety is  justified  in  preventing,  in  clear 
cases,  the  transmission  of  such. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  crime  results  from  intem- 
perance, and  the  responsibility  of  this 
rests  upon  society.  And  as  society  is 
simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
the  responsibility  is  personal,  resting 
upon  every  voter.  Woman  now  meets 
her  res]ionsibility. 

For  much  of  the  vice  that  degrades 
society,  responsibility  rests  upon  men 
wlio  pay  wages  too  small  to  support 
girls  who  have  to  work,  and  to  rich  men 
who  allow  their  sons  too  much  money 
to  spend.  It  rests,  too,  upon  mothers 
who  send  their  children  to  tlic  common 


schools  dressed  as  for  a  reception,  en- 
couraging false  standards  and  sowing 
discontent  in  the  breasts  of  those  unable 
to  compete. 

The  lavish  extravagance  and  vulgar 
expenditure  of  the  rich  are  responsible 
for  threatening  conditions.  A  sense  of 
injustice  and  Avrong  pervades  a  large 
part  of  our  population.  Such  a  com- 
bination as  the  Steel  Trust,  that  sends 
up  the  price  of  its  product  while  it 
forces  lower  and  lower  wages,  till  a 
Pittsburgh  miner  cannot  live  and  raise 
two  children  on  his  earnings  is  respon- 
sible for  much.  It  is  time  for  ever}-  man 
and  woman  to  consider  well  where  his 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
discharge  of  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  him. 


The  observance  by  the  citizens  of  Port- 
land of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Lamb  Eliot  was  an  altogether 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
conferred.  When  a  man  has  given  forty- 
four  years  to  the  service  of  his  fellows 
in  one  community  he  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  notice.  Such  staying  powers 
are  rare  and  thej^  have  rare  reward. 
Ministers  who  flit  from  place  to  place 
lose  much  cumulative  power.  To  resist 
the  attractions  of  change  and  to  with- 
stand the  monotony  of  the  same  scenes 
and  the  same  people  is  a  pretty  severe 
test  of  a  man's  steadiness  of  purpose,  but 
when  it  is  met  it  is  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation to  both  the  man  who  succeeds 
and  the  community  which  he  serves. 

Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  was  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this.  When  ready  to  preach 
he  was  called  to  a  large  church  in  l^oston 
and  to  a  smaller  church  in  the  country. 
He  chose  the  latter  and  preached  in 
Fitchburg  till  the  church  at  Portland, 
Me.,  seemed  to  be  in  such  need  that  he 
felt  it  a  duty  to  accept  its  charge.  If 
h^ft   to    his   own    choice   he   would    have 
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remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  but 
when  Starr  King  fell  at  this  lonely  out- 
post, by  common  consent  of  the  denomi- 
national leaders  he  was  felt  to  be  called 
upon  to  fill  the  breach.  He  came  to  the 
difficult  task  and  held  it  to  the  end  of 
his  active  life.  He  was  urged  to  return 
to  the  East,  but  resolutely  declined  all 
oifer-s.  What  weight  and  strength  were 
added  to  his  word  by  his  character,  and 
the  power  of  established  influence,  those 
who  knew  him  will  never  forget. 

Dr.  Eliot's  experience  parallels  that  of 
his  friend  and  admirer.  Born  in  St. 
Louis,  October  13,  1841,  graduating  in 
the  first  class  of  Washington  University 
in  1862.  after  completing  his  studies  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  was 
ordained  as  assistant  to  his  distinguished 
father,  Rev.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1865.  For  a  short  time 
while  still  associate  of  his  father,  he 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  New 
Orleans.  In  1867,  on  the  same  day  he 
received  calls  from  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  latter  of  which  he 
promptly  accepted,  and  in  November, 
with  his  wife  and  infant  son  (noAV  his 
succes.sor  in  the  Portland  pulpit),  he 
came  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  became 
to  that  city  and  to  Oregon  what  his 
father  had  been  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri.  He  has  been  a 
preacher  of  religion,  not  a  controversal- 
ist.  He  has  been  on  good  terms  with 
other  churches,  being  often  welcomed  to 
their  pulpits.  He  has  made  the  Uni- 
tarian position  respected  and  in  every 
way  been  a  strong  influence  for  good. 
He  has  been  active  in  all  sorts  of  good 
works  for  the  State  and  city,  and  for 
suffering  humanity.  He  has  been  in- 
terested in  ])i'is(m  reform.  He  helped  to 
establish  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Aid  Society.  For  ten  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Oregon  Humane  Society,  and 
has  always  been  active  in  practically  all 


the  charitable  institutions  and  philan- 
thropical  organizations  of  Portland.  He 
has  given  strength  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  woman  suffrage.  He  has 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as 
Park  Commissioner,  and  is  a  Director  of 
the  Library  Association  and  the  Art  As- 
sociation. Such  a  life  of  varied  activity 
has  told  for  good  social  and  civic  con- 
ditions in  Portland.  Not  a  strong  man 
physically,  he  has  by  wise  conservation 
of  his  powers  accomplished  much. 

He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1893,  but 
as  minister-emeritus  frequently  occupies 
the  pulpit.  He  is  now  the  President  of 
the  Reed  Institute,  founded  by  members 
of  his  church,  in  which  he  again  parallels 
his  father's  connection  with  Washington 
University.  A  fine  three-score-and-ten. 
His  family  life  has  been  highly  blessed. 
Seven  children  have  lived  and  grown  in 
grace,  and  the  bride  of  his  youth  is  still 
by  his  side.  Such  a  life  is  an  inspiration 
in  what  it  reveals  as  possible,  and  an 
example  that  is  worthy  of  being  followed, 
even  if  it  must  be  afar  off. 


By  a  small  majority  the  amendment 
granting  franchise  to  women  was 
adopted.  San  Francisco  came  near  de- 
feating it,  but  the  smaller  communities 
dried  the  tears  of  those  who  wept  from 
apparent  failure  and  brought  a  broad 
smile  of  content  and  relief. 

And  now  comes  the  proof,  and  the 
world  will  watch  the  result  of  the  eating 
of  the  pudding.  Opportunity  is  of  value 
only  as  it  is  improved.  It  is  now  woman 
that  is  on  trial.  If  suffrage  is  felt  to  be 
a  responsibility,  and  an  opportunity  for 
service,  and  is  so  used,  the  world  will  ex- 
tend its  beneficence.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
be  a  means  of  fomenting  discord,  and 
provoking  unnecessary  or  unreasonable 
issues  between  men  and  women,  it  will 
bring  regret  on  its  supporters  and  sound 
the  knell  of  further  advance. 
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The  attitude  of  the  women  who  did  not 
want  it  should  be  an  acceptance  of  the 
law  as  it  stands,  and  determination  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  No 
woman  should  refuse  to  vote  on  the 
ground  that  she  does  not  want  to.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  rights.  Having 
the  right  she  cannot  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility it  brings.  It  becomes  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  a  duty,  and  interest  in  the 
community  life  should  prompt  every 
woman  to  fit  herself  to  vote  intelligently. 
Here  education  steps  in  to  perform  its 
office  of  broadening  human  interest  and 
enriching  the  individual  life.  It  need 
not  be  feared ;  no  woman  is  less  womanly 
because  of  broadened  knowledge,  deeper 
feeling,  or  the  performance  of  a  public 
dutv. 


The  ferment  in  China  reveals  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  the  spirit  of  revolt.  We 
have  thought  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
stagnant  mass  of  conservatism,  left  be- 
hind in  the  progress  of  mankind,  but 
Ave  are  finding  out  that  the  awakening 
of  China  is  apparently  at  hand.  The 
statute  of  limitations  doesn't  seem  to 
have  run  against  the  ]\Ianchus  who  have 
been  in  possession  for  three  hundred 
years.  The  revolutionists  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  spirit  as  our  Revolutionary 
forefathers,  or  as  their  French  imitators. 
They  Avould  be  free,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  come.  The  Republic  of  China 
sounds  improbable,  but  who  knows  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us?  A  great 
hope  for  the  future  of  China  is  the  es- 
sential integrity  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter. When  any  man  is  scrupulously 
honest  there  is  nothing  that  seems  event- 
ually impossible  for  him  to  attain.  That 
a  man's  word  may  be  taken  without  hesi- 
tation is  a  tremendous  testimony  to  his 
being  a  real  man.  It  is  the  common 
testimony  of  thof^e  who  deal  with  Chinese 
that    almost    invariablv   thev   show   this 


high  sense  of  honor.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental virtue,  much  more  difficult  of 
cultivation  than  the  graces  and  manners 
that  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  a  gen- 
tleman, and  we  can  trust  the  final  out- 
come of  a  people  whose  foundation  is 
secure. 


It  gives  us  pause  to  note  the  demoral- 
izing effect  of  our  "advanced"  civiliza- 
tion, on  the  stolid  Oriental.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know^  that  the  native-born 
American  Chinese  show  marked  deter- 
ioration. The  young-  San  Franciscan 
of  Chinese  parents  loses  the  severe  vir- 
tues of  his  parents,  and  is  very  often 
a  good  deal  of  a  sport,  with  a  weakness 
for  beer,  and  given  to  self-indulgence 
that  his  parents  never  dreamed  of.  This 
gives  us  pause  and  hints  for  humility. 
What  are  our  modern  inventions  and 
facilities  for  enjoyment  worth  if  their 
effect  is  to  lessen  the  essential  worth  of 
human  character? 


That  there  is  ground  for  the  eoui'lnsion 
that  our  civilization  demoralizes  the 
Oriental  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
mark made  by  a  remarkable  Japanese 
resident  of  California,  who  has  made  a 
very  great  commercial  success.  He  is  a 
large  employer  of  labor,  and  his  attorney 
suggested  that  he  might  secure  a  supply, 
within  the  law,  by  importing  some  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
— United  States  territory.  lie  replied : 
"The  Japanese  who  have  lived  in 
Hawaii  seem  to  have  lost  their  strength 
and  vigor.  They  grow  soft  and  trifiing, 
and  if  they  were  brought  to  California 
I  am  afraid  they  would  be  as  worthless 
as  'Native  Sons.'  " 


One  of  the  encouraging  features  of 
modern  custom  is  the  willingness  of  all 
sensible  men  to  listen  patiently  and 
charitablv  to  those  with  whom  thev  dif- 
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fer.  San  Francisco  has  a  fine  organi- 
zation called  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
and  its  weekly  dinners  are  a  forum  for 
the  frank  discussion  of  all  topics  of  in- 
terest. A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  drew  a  very  large  audience, 
w^ho  listened  to  a  presentation  of  his 
views  on  the  trade  union  question,  and 
very  respectful  attention  was  lately  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  who 
spoke  with  the  utmost  candor  on  the 
taxation  of  land  values.  Mr.  George, 
who  was  born  in  Sacramento,  grew  up 
in  San  Francisco.  He  spoke  with  be- 
coming feeling  of  his  father  and  of  the 
book  he  published  here,  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  single  tax.  He  is 
an  earnest  man  and  an  effective  speaker. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  judging  from  the 
telegraphic  reports,  was  unusually  inter- 
esting and  spirited.  Its  president.  Dr. 
Horace  Davis,  lingers  in  the  East,  but 
we  hope  on  his  return  that  he  will  fur- 
nish a  report  of  the  essential  features 
which  we  can  offer  our  readers  for  the 
December  number. 


iBlotfg 

Last  Christmas  one  of  the  societies 
connected  with  the  Oakland  church  pub- 
lished "The  Christ  of  the  Human  Heart." 
by  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds.  It  was 
both  a  beautiful  and  a  good  book,  and  a 
large  edition  was  entirely  disposed  of. 
It  received  Avarm  commendation  from 
many  men  of  mark  and  the  unsatisfied 
demand  seems  to  justify  a  new  edition 
in  permanent  form.  It  is  now  in  press 
and  will  soon  be  on  sale  at  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  bound  in  cloth,  for  75 
cents. 

The  Fresno  church  vacation  included 
the  month  of  July  and  August.  Church 
and  Sunday-school  reopened  on  Septem- 
ber 3d,  Rev.  ]\[r.  Clavton  preaching-  on 
'The  Ideal  and  Realities  of  Life." 


Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  for  many  years  ardently 
supported  the  franchise  for  women,  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  voting  at  the 
coming  election.  She  had  faith  that  she 
would  live  to  cast  a  ballot,  but  as  she 
is  in  her  ninety-third  year  it  had  seemed 
somewhat  clouded  by  doubt. 

The  November  sale  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  AVork  was  hekl  on  the  3d  and 
4th  of  the  month,  and  was  attractive  and 
successful  as  usual.  It  is  always  a  sur- 
prise that  a  fair  where  buyers  seem  to 
be  few,  and  to  enjoy  freedom  from  im- 
portunity, shows  such  substantial  re- 
sults. It  shows  that  even  where  exact 
change  is  given,  and  raffles  are  abso- 
lutely tabooed,  spirit  may  triumph  over 
all  and  yield  even  material  success. 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  about  to  install  a  large  memorial 
organ,  of  which  particulars  will  be  given 
later,  and  hence  have  for  sale  the  organ 
now  in  use. — a  good  instrument,  which 
having  served  its  owners  acceptably  for 
many  years,  can  be  sold  at  a  low  figure, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  has  no  bad 
habits. 

President  Taft  typified  the  land  he 
rules  when  he  said  at  Riverside: 

"You  are  trying  some  experiments 
here  in  California :  well,  go  ahead  with 
them.  We  of  the  more  conservative 
East  will  watch  the  results  carefully  and 
profit  by  your  successes  and  take  warn- 
ing by  your  mistakes — if  you  make  any. 

The  telegraph  advises  us  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Unitarian  Churches 
closed  its  session  of  October  27th.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. The  vice-presidents  chosexi  were 
Adelbert  :\root,  of  Buft'alo;  Hugh  B. 
Landis.  of  Indianapolis;  Louis  A.  Frath- 
ingham,  of  Boston,  and  Charles  A.  ]\Iur- 
dock,  of  San  Francisco.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenman  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
]Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  treasurev- 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  substituting  the  word  "general"  for 
the  word  "national"  in  the  name  of  the 
conference,  in  order  to  broaden  its  scope 
and  take  in  a  number  of  Canadian 
churches. 
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The  funeral  services  of  Clark  G.  Van 
Orden,  the  fine  son  of  Dr.  Leander  Van 
Orden  and  Dr.  Kate  P.  Van  Orden,  of 
Alameda,  who  after  nearly  three  months 
of  patient  endurance,  succumbed  to 
spinal  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall  at 
Bi-ookdale,  was  held  on  October  21st 
from  the  family  residence.  Rev.  Flor- 
ence Buck,  minister  of  the  church,  of 
which  Van  Orden  Avas  a  member,  and 
Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  former  minister  of 
the  church,  officiated.  The  pallbearers 
were  fellow  members  of  the  Phi  Sigma 
fraternity.  Young  Van  Orden  was  a 
youth  of  rare  promise,  and  a  very  tender 
sympathy  is  felt  by  all  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  bereaved  family. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Fresno,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  offered  at  a 
Sunday  afternoon  of  music  and  liter- 
ature on  October  15th  to  congratulate 
both  the  men  and  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  granting  the  franchise 
to  women.    He  said : 

"The  women  of  this  State  have  now 
arrived  at  a  condition  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  privilege ;  a  previo^^sly  im- 
passible barrier  has  been  overthrown, 
and  they  now  have  the  power  to  influ- 
ence and  control  legislation.  The  rest 
is  a  matter  of  political  education. 

"Women  generally  will  study  political 
questions,  and  so  try  to  equal  the  men 
in  their  intelligent  grasp  on  public  af- 
fairs. 

"The  liquor  business'  will  claim  their 
attention,  as  it  has  that  of  the  men.  It 
is  natural  that  more  of  them  should 
protest  against  the  saloon ;  more  of  them 
have  suffered  because  of  it,  and  more 
deeply  than  the  men.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  be  solid  for  'total  prohibition,' 
as  some  have  supposed.  ]\Iany  of  the 
most  intelligent  women  now  realize  the 
folly  of  driving  the  business  into  secret 
dens  in  the  cities,  and  will  favor  local 
option,  and  a  strictly  guarded  license 
law  for  cities.  Such  a  soluti(^n  of  the 
liquor  problem  is  now  attainable,  if  the 
extremists  among  the  temperance  forces 
will  be  reasonable. 

"All  this  means  better  things  for  all 
the  people  of  this  great  and  prosperous 
commonwealth." 


The  Pomona  church  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to  first  honors  in  Sunday-school 
work.  October  8th  was  made  Rally  Day 
and  the  exercises  were  attended  by  many 
visitors.  Promotions,  awarding  of 
prizes,  reorganization  of  classes  and  re- 
ports from  the  teachers  and  scholars 
constituted  the  morning's  business. 
Many  received  prizes  for  nine  months 
of  perfect  attendance.  Since  Rev.  Mc- 
Reynolds  has  taken  charge  of  the  school, 
its  attendance  has  trebled  within  a  year. 

In  his  sermon  of  October  loth  on  "The 
Aftermath  of  the  Election."  Rev.  E. 
Stanton  Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles,  said : 

"In  meeting  these  new  facts  of  life 
which  this  election  has  made  real,  we 
should  free  ourselves  from  any  feelings 
of  complacency  —  from  any  feeling 
that  we  now  have  in  our  constitution  so 
perfect  an  instrument  that  we  can 
simply  sit  down  upon  it  and  take  our 
ease  and  it  will  carry  us  safely  along 
without  further  effort.  Probably  no 
State  ever  made  higher  demands  upon 
its  citizens  than  has  ours  by  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments.  I  am  glad  we 
had  the  courage  to  set  the  standard  high. 
We  are  more  likely  to  rise  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  high  standard  than  a  low 
one.  It  is  better  to  aim  high  and  risk 
failure  than  to  always  take  the  safe 
course  and  get  nowhere." 

President  Taft  at  his  call  at  the  Young 
IMen's  Christian  Association  on  the  way 
to  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  spoke  in 
warm  appreciation  of  its  work.  He  said 
in  part : 

"I  am  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  Young 
]\len's  Christian  Association  because  I 
know  of  the  good  it  does.  I  know  the 
kind  of  a  Christian  club  it  furnishes  to 
take  up  the  odd  moments  of  the  young 
men  and  pass  them  in  work  and  enjoy- 
ments that  do  not  lead  downward  to 
demoralization. 

"I  have  felt  in  so  many  different  ways 
the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  organ- 
ization. In  my  official  relations  to  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  in  the  Isthmus 
I  had  studied  it  and  have  been  more  and 
more  impressed  with  its  advantages.  It 
is  recognized  even  in  countries  that  are 
not  Christian." 
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The  extent  to  which  many  newspapers 
extend  the  reach  of  the  chnrch  through 
publishing  in  part  or  in  full  sermons 
that  deserve  a  wider  hearing  is  very  en- 
couraging. Rev.  0.  P.  Shront,  of  San 
Jose,  is  often  able  to  reach  the  entire 
community  with  his  weekly  message. 
His  sermon  of  October  8th,  a  plea  for  the 
life  that  now  is, — an  address  that  was 
Avell  worth  any  man's  reading,  concluded 
with  these  words : 

"0,  that  the  churches  would  lay  aside 
their  differences  of  creed  and  dogma 
and  unite  in  a  real  work  for  redemption ! 
No  church  holds  anything  that  is  worth 
anything  to  the  world  that  is  not  held 
in  common  by  them  all.  Will  they  not 
cease  fighting  a  battle  above  the  clouds 
and  get  down  in  the  valley  where  men 
and  women  and  children  are  crying  for 
help,  bind  up  the  wounds  of  an  afflicted 
people,  lift  the  burdens  from  a  brother's 
shoulders,  close  uj)  the  dens  of  vice  and 
iniquity  and  open  wide  the  door  of  the 
home,  "the  school,  the  church,  making  it 
possible  for  all  to  be  free,  happy  and 
good  V 

In  a  late  sermon  on  "The  Liberal 
Church."  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  of  Eureka, 
said :  "In  a  liberal  church  first  of  all  it 
is  held  that  each  individual  has  a  right 
to  his  own  opinion  in  religious  matters. 
Religion  is  a  personal  matter  and  every 
man  has  a  right  to  form  his  own  creed 
in  his  own  way.  He  may  not  make  a 
written  .statement  of  belief,  but  his 
opinions  are  his  own,  and  by  the  same 
'freedom  he  claims  for  himself  he  is 
bound  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others. 
Differences  may  arise  but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  curb  or  censure  another  in  what 
he  sincerely  believes. 

"The  sacred  records  of  the  past,  the 
scriptures  of  all  ages,  wise  men  living 
and  dead,  may  help  us,  but  no  dead 
hand  in  church  or  creed  can  be  placed 
upon  us  bidding  us  think  one  way  or 
another. 

"Freedom  for  the  acquirement  and 
belief  in  what  a  man  is  and  not  what 
he  says.  In  this  supreme  affirmation  we 
become  most  practical.  We  let  life  stand 
for  what  it  has  in  it  because  we  are  con- 
fident that  goodness  will  shine  as  a  light, 
and  righteousness  as  the  noon  day." 


Congressman  Henry  George,  Jr.,  ad- 
addressed  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Ala- 
meda on  October  18th,  speaking  on 
"The  Single  Tax,  its  Meaning  and  Prog- 
ress." He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
theory  first  promulgated  by  his  father 
and  presents  it  with  force.     He  said : 

"Taxation  on  land  values  is  the  most 
just  and  equitable,  but  when  you  tax 
houses,  clothing  and  other  commodities 
you  increase  the  co.st  of  living.  In  our 
large  cities  we  fine  men  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  We  also  fine  a  man 
when  he  puts  up  a  seven-story  building, 
the  fine  being  in  the  form  of  taxation. 
We  make  him  pay  the  fine  every  year. 
He  adds  another  story  to  his  building, 
we  increase  his  fine. 

"My  theory  proposes  to  take  land 
values  created  by  the  community  and 
place  these  values  in  the  treasury  of  the 
community." 

George  concluded  by  declaring  that 
the  single  tax  Avas  working  out  satis- 
factorily in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  other 
cities  in  Western  Canada.  He  said  that 
one  result  was  that  business  men  from 
the  United  States  were  investing  in  Van- 
couver and  that  a  like  result  woidd 
obtain  in  any  American  city  which 
would  adopt  single  tax. 

This  encouraging  word  comes  from 
Eugene,  Oregon :  The  Unitarians  are  to 
erect  a  church  on  their  lot  at  the  south 
and  west  intersection  of  Eleventh  and 
Ferry  Streets.  It  was  through  the  active 
philanthropy  of  a  ITnitarian  gentleman 
of  Boston  that  the  erection  of  the  church 
at  this  time  is  made  possible.  The  edifice 
is  to  be  of  bungalow  type  and  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000.  Work 
on  the  building  is  to  begin  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  its  completion  is  set 
for  the  first  of  next  March. 

The  ITnitarians  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the 
tenets  of  the  faith.  The  society  has 
been  in  existence  here  for  only  eighteen 
months,  yet  the  members  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  social  and  philan- 
thropic activities  of  the  city  in  a  man- 
ner to  reflect  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  the  cause  which  they 
espouse. 

The  membership  is  over  sixty  and  the 
organization  is  growing  rapidly. 
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From  the  sermon  of  October  16tli  by 
Eev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  on 
"Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Neighbor,"  we 
quote  these  vital  passages: 

"Love  is  the  only  way  to  individual 
and  social  happiness.  There  is  no  hap- 
piness in  envy,  bitterness,  jealousy,  in 
ill-will,  in  hatred.  These  are  always  bit- 
ter as  gall.  The  only  happiness  is  in 
love  and  generosity  and  gentleness  and 
righteousness  and  justice.  Jealousy  and 
envy  and  hate  never  were  just.  They 
wrong  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
seen  through  their  lurid  atmosphere. 
Hate  multiplies  all  kindred  qualities  and 
spreads  them  in  society.  But  love  to 
the  uttermost  and  you  will  lift  the  in- 
dividual and  society  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  divine. 

"We  are  just  coming  to  see,  also,  that 
love  is  one  of  the  greatest  curative  agen- 
cies in  the  world.  The  man  of  pessim- 
ism, of  jealousy,  of  envy,  of  hate,  is  a 
diseased  man,  and  all  sorts  of  diseases 
are  engendered  in  his  system.  But  the 
man  of  love,  of  sunshine,  of  joy  of  hope 
and  faith  is  in  large  measure  master  of 
his  fate. 

"This  i^  the  opening  day  of  an  age  of 
altruism  such  as  will  stop  at  nothing- 
short  of  the  kingdom  of  God  Jesus  gave 
his  life  for.  Instead  of  that  ancient 
savagery,  'the  survival  of  the  fittest,' 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
obligations  of  the  strong  to  the  weak; 
realization  that  advance  must  be  made 
by  all,  and  that  happiness  nuist  be  gen- 
eral before  it  can  be  personal." 

Phillips  Brooks  was  once  a.sked  to 
preach  an  especial  sermon  to  working- 
men.  He  replied:  "I  like  working  men 
very  much  and  care  for  their  good,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  say  distinct  or  separate 
to  them  about  religion ;  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  will  do  any  good  to  treat  them 
as  a  separate  class  in  this  matter  in 
which  their  needs  and  duties  are  just 
like  other  men's." 

(General  Booth,  who  is  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  lately  concluded  a  month's 
motor-car  campaign  at  Cardiff.  During 
the  tour  he  traveled  sixteen  hundred 
miles  and  addressed  sixty  meetings, 
which  is  proof  of  remarkable  vitality. 


ContributeD. 
The  Call  to  Women 

Editor  Pacific  Unitarian. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  connection  with  the  ar- 
gument upon  the  suffrage  amendment 
expressed  in  your  October  issue,  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  recent  paragraph  from  a 
prominent  Los  Angeles  daily. 

It  reads:  "^lother,  are  you  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  boy .'  If  so,  regis- 
ter. But  six  days  more  remain."  In 
another  column  is  an  urgent  invitation 
to  the  women  to  come  to  its  office  for 
registration,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  even- 
ing." 

Other  journals  are  giving  similar  in- 
vitations and  making  even  more  urgent 
appeals.  The  significant  point  is  that 
the  newspaper  quoted  fought  the  suf- 
frage amendment  bitterly ;  in  fact,  it 
has  opposed  steadily  the  whole  modern 
woman's  movement  of  the  past  decade 
or  two. 

Now,  in  an  hour  of  real  danger  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  good  order  of  the 
community,  it  calls  upon  the  enfran- 
chised women  for  aid.  No  doubt  the 
women  will  respond.  No  doubt,  even, 
that  many  of  the  "antis"  will  register, 
and  vote  to  retain  a  mayor  who  has 
given  the  city  decent  government.  We 
all  know  that  the  boy's  welfare  and  the 
girl's  welfare  is  the  mother's  dearest  in- 
terest, and  this  welfare  can  not  be  fully 
conserved,  however  pure  and  good  the 
home,  in  a  city  which  is  not  clean  and 
law-abiding.  At  least,  the  women  of 
California  are  able  to  help  protect  the 
homes  and  the  children  of  the  homes. 
Emily  Clark  Warner. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Government 
will  erect  at  the  east  entrance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  a  monument  to  Peace, 
which  has  been  designed  by  ]\Irs.  Frances 
Barette.  The  inscription  for  the  l)ase  of 
the  monument  has  been  prepared  by  a 
Denver  poet.  Howard  V.  Sutherland.  It 
is  as  follows : 
Tho  motluM-  univiM-sal,  lilossod  poaco. 

Whoso  C'hililren  are  the  races 

East  and  West — the  wimls  intone  her  praises. 
And  the  seas,  that  thunder  at  the  portals  of  the 

worhl, 
Rid  us  acclaim  her,  who  would  turn  from  war 
To  love  and  benediction. 
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Life. 

To  bear  with  patience  Fortune's  frowns, 
To  modest  be,  should  Fortune  smile, 

To  brook  no  wrong.     To  hold  to  truth 
With  daring  faith, — is  well  worth  while. 
— Charles  A.  Murdocl. 


"The  Immediate  God." 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 
I. 

The  end  of  living  is  character,  and  the 
highest  expression  of  character  is  service. 
Character  is  the  man  himself;  at  its 
best  there  is  a  splendor  of  moral  man- 
hood akin  to  that  which  the  world  has 
reverenced  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In 
him  it  was  not  a  graft,  but  blossomed 
fruit  from  the  stock  of  human  nature, 
and  in  us  it  is  not  a  detached,  isolated 
fruit  of  creed  or  special  form  of  religion, 
but  a  product  of  life,  and  shaped  by  the 
proceeds  of  life. 

What  is  the  type  of  character  devel- 
oped by  Christianity,  and  how  far  is  it 
Christ-like?  We  do  not  wish  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  any  form  of  religion, 
but  it  is  important  to  see  clearly,  as  well 
as  to  live  rightly.  Many  are  troubled 
by  the  problems  of  life  and  find  the 
churches  looking  backward,  clinging  to 
dogmas  in  a  growing  world,  and  missing 
the  power  which  should  come  from  ad- 
justment to  the  life  of  to-day.  There  are. 
too,  grave  portents  on  the  horizon — di- 
vorces that  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
family;  economic  conditions  that  menace 
the  institution  of  private  property; 
grinding  poverty,  business  lying,  labor 
despotism ;  greed  of  gain.  And  all  this 
bears  upon  the  question  of  how  social 
order  is  dependent  upon  moral  character, 
and  whether  religion  in  broader  relations 
and  wiser  ways,  or  the  paiu  and  disorder 
of  revolution  shall  attend  the  birth  of  a 
better  civilization.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifiPerence  to  the  world  that  creeds  are 
archaic,  that  the  churches  stereotype  re- 
ligion, while  life  prints  from  movable 
t.ypes,  and  issues  its  conclusions  to  fit  the 
day.  The  life  of  Christianity  has  always 
been  in  its  spirit  and  not  in  its  letter ;  in 
what  it  has  caught  from  Jesus  and  not 
in  its  ancient  creeds,  and  it  is  important 
— vitally  important — to  see  that  a  grow- 


ing man  cannot  ''put  into  verbal  propo- 
sitions for  all  time  the  terms  of  peace 
with  himself,"  nor  sign  any  of  the  his- 
toric creeds  without  presently  feeling 
that  he  is  in  a  false  position,  and  that 
life  is  in  clanger  of  becoming  a  lie  in  the 
name  of  religion.  ''And  the  lie  that  sinks 
in,"  Bacon  said^  "is  the  one  that  hurts.'' 
For  the  sake  of  character  the  adjustment 
of  the  soul  to  the  sincerity  of  things  is 
imperative.  Faith  must  be  "the  center 
of  gravity  falling  within."  "It  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  but 
I  say  uiito  you"  and  every  man  must 
stand  there  obeying  his  own  reason  and 
conscience.  Jesus  appealed  to  the  men 
about  him :  Why  judge  ye  not  your- 
selves that  which  -is  right,  and  he  com- 
mitted his  disciples,  not  to  traditions,  to 
rules  of  conduct,  or  to  a  system  of  be- 
liefs, but  to  the  inward  light,  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world. 

Two  things  stand  out  clearly.  He  de- 
tached himself  from  all  that  was  formal 
and  unspiritual  in  the  tradition  of  the 
past,  and  he  lived  with  God.  A  helpful 
life  by  day,  and  then  fellowship  with  his 
Father  in  the  solitude  of  the  hills.  The 
many  references  to  the  common  ways  of 
life,  and  to  nature — the  winds,  the  sun, 
and  the  rain,  the  tree  and  its  fruit ;  the 
springing  grass,  the  blossoming  lily,  the 
twittering  bird,  the  impartial  distribu- 
tions of  blessings  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  show  that  nature  was  his  instructor, 
because  nature  was  a  revelation  of  the 
ways  of  God.  and  he  committed  himself 
and  his  disciples  to  the  embrace  of  that 
larger  life  which  was  evidenced  in  the 
world  around  him.  It  was  not  a  fallen 
Avorld — a  lost  or  alien  world,  and  religion 
was  not  an  escape,  a  flight,  a  refuge,  but 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  things.  Not 
a  set  of  views  or  a  round  of  observances, 
but  a  way  of  life,  a  Avay  of  simplicity,  of 
sincerity  and  love;  a  direct  fellowship 
with  God  as  the  life  of  all,  as  the  com- 
panion of  men.  and  not  the  spectator  and 
judge:  and  that  they  might  know  him 
they  were  to  do  his  Avill.  and  that  the  tide 
of  the  spiritual  life  might  rise  to  its 
height,  and  character  become  a  personal 
]iower.  they  were  to  be  pure  and  peace- 
ful, humble  and  charitable,  keeping  out 
of  life  all  that  insults  and  hurts  the  soul. 
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All  this  was  simple,  direct  and  natu- 
ral, but  it  has  been  overlaid  by  centuries 
of  tradition,  by  speculative  theology,  by 
worship  of  his  person  rather  than  imita- 
tion of  his  spirit  and  life.  "'If  anj-  one 
will  come  after  me,"  he  said,  "let  him 
take  up  his  cross" — his  service,  his  ex- 
perience, his  sense  of  duty,  "'and  follow 
me."  Instead  Ave  ask  "to  lie  at  his  feet," 
to  "fly  to  his  bosom,"  to  get  into  some 
relation  to  him  mystically,  so  that  it 
sliall  be  as  if  Ave  had  run  a  band  back 
through  the  centuries  and  made  a  feed- 
ing-wheel of  his  character,  the  mind  im- 
agining" that  poAver  and  virtue  was  de- 
rived from  believing  in  the  greatness, 
the  goodness  and  beauty  of  this  manV* 
nature,  when  in  fact  it  is  only  remem- 
bering it,  recurring  to  the  story  of  it, 
and  groAving  tender  and  sentimental 
about  it.  "Ye  are  my  friends,"  he  said, 
"if  ye  do  the  things  Avhich  I  command 
you,"  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  governing  ideas  of  his  life,  that  had 
their  source  in  his  fidelity  to  God,  and  in 
his  felloAvship  Avith  God,  are  to  be  the 
governing  ideas  of  our  life,  if  we  Avould 
develop  character  that  is  real,  virile  and 
helpful,  and  not  feeble  and  sentimental. 
"Christian  character  is  not  seldom  mas- 
culine and  moral."  Robertson  said,  long 
ago,  but  he  added  "that  it  was  more 
often  merely  effeminate  and  devout." 
And  Amiel  from  another  vieAV  point,  la- 
menting: the  loss  of  the  old  harmony, 
the  old  equilibrium,  the  old  joy  and  ful- 
ness of  being,  said  pathetically,  "There 
are  no  more  happy,  Avhole-natured  men 
among:  us.  Nothing  but  so  many  candi- 
dates for  heaven."  And  Ave  begin  to  see 
that  the  civilization  Avhich  Ave  call  Chris- 
tian has  not  so  mucli  been  shaped  by 
Christ  as  imperfectly  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  life. 

The  life  of  Christendom  is  based  on 
misconception  and  tradition,  and  char- 
acter suffers.  Listening  for  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  first  century,  the  church 
respects  dogma  more  than  truth,  an  ex- 
ternal revelation  more  than  the  iuAvard 
light,  and  because  it  is  divided  in  its 
allegiance,  and  cannot  stay  by  the  creedf-i 
and  yet  go  on  with  modern  knoAvledge, 
it  is  Aveak.  and  afraid  of  science  as  it 
has  ahvays  been  afraid  of  "the  Avorld. 
the  flesh  and  the  devil." 


And  the  outcome  of  2000  years  of  mis- 
conception of  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  man  Avho  represents  a  divine  human- 
ity is  that  the  troubles  of  the  Christian 
Avorld  have  accumulated,  and  haA^e  out- 
groAvn  the  ability  of  this  churchly  and 
credal  type  of  life  to  correct  them,  and 
they  have  become  at  once  the  burden 
and  the  problem  of  our  day. 

II. 

What  is  the  key-note  of  life?  What 
is  the  outlook  upon  life  ?  Is  it  from  the 
church  door,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  theologian,  or  is  it 
Aviderf  Is  religion  provincial,  as  the 
church  is,  is  it  any  longer  corralled — 
shut  in — a  life  apart,  or  are  the  spiritual 
forces  more,  and  more  A^aried  and  more 
poAverful  than  the  church  imagines  ? 
Does  religion  mean  "salvation"  in  the 
one  sense,  a  drama  of  redemption,  a  "re- 
conciled"  God,  or  is  there  a  larger  con- 
ception? Do  we  look  any  longer  in  the 
exigencies  of  life  for  divine  interference, 
mystical  divine  help  and  comfort,  or  do 
Ave  folloAv  the  steps  of  intelligence  and 
learn  to  confide  in  the  tenderness  of 
nature  and  life,  to  trust  the  natural 
order,  to  take  the  storms  Avith  the  sun- 
shine, the  harshness  Avith  the  smooth- 
ness, the  burden  and  pain  of  life  Avith  its 
ecstacies  and  joys?  We  may  see  but 
dimly:  Ave  do,  but  Ave  see  humanity  is 
coming  to  a  knoAvledge  of  itself,  finding- 
out  its  laws,  taking-  hold  of  natural 
forces  and  yoking  them  to  its  Avill; 
studying  social  problems  and  enlisting 
science  to  improve  conditions ;  co-oper- 
ating Avith  colleges,  Avith  philosophy, 
Avith  goA^ernment  to  correct  evils,  to  re- 
iform  abuses,  to  protect  childhood,  to 
shield  young  womanhood,  to  enforce 
laAvs,  to  cleanse  ])olitics.  to  guard  against 
the  insolence  of  jiower  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  wealth,  to  insist  upon  equality 
of  opportunity,  as  if  Ave  had  just  begun 
to  realize  how  selfishly  avc  had  liA'ed  and 
hoAv  grandly  life  Avas  luirolling  before 
us — as  if  there  Avas  joy  Avoven  into  it. 
and  capacity  for  marvellous  groAvth  and 
plan  and  purpose  in  it  all. 

"Workers  together  Avith  God?"  Are 
we?  We  cannot"  well  help  it.  We  can- 
not build  a  railroad,  harness  a  Avaterfall 
foi'  ehM'trie  enerii\-.  cleanse  a  citv  of  its 
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filth,  let  light  through  the  dead  walls  of 
a  tenement,  crush  a  despotism,  and  give 
schools  and  good  government  to  the  op- 
pressed, without  .serving  humanity  and 
working  with  God. 

We  may  do  it  without  a  sense  of  co- 
operation with  a  higher  power;  we  may 
do  it  without  joy  in  the  doing,  but  the 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done  gets  done 
soon  or  late ;  there  is  some  compulsion, 
not  behind  man,  but  in  man ;  a  necessity 
to  get  on  and  accomplish  things.  What 
was  it  Emerson  said : 

"The  fiend  that  man  harries, 
Is  love  of  the  best." 

He  is  driven  by  his  ideals,  we  say.  but 
what  are  ideals  but  glimpses  of  God? 
And  dominion  over  nature,  discovery  of 
her  secrets,  application  of  her  powers, 
are  ways  of  developing  character  as  well 
as  power.  Every  step  of  progress,  every 
advance  from  the  simplicity  of  savage 
to  the  complexity  of  civilized  life,  has 
been  marked  by  tears  and  suffering  and 
blood.  AVe  could  not  be  clothed  with  the 
thunder  until  we  had  tamed  it,  nor  carry 
the  sword  of  victory  until  we  had  tem- 
pered it  into  steel  in  "a  bath  of  hissing 
tears."  So,  morally.  We  do  not  get 
moral  manhood  as  a  gift,  but  as  an 
achievement ;  not  by  believing  on  Jesus, 
but  by  living  like  him ;  not  by  clasping 
his  cross,  but  by  carrying  our  own. 

Shall  we  whine  ?  Shall  we  suspect 
life?  asking  if  this  is  a  s'ood  world,  and 
complaining  of  its  hardships?  Faith  in 
God  is  faithfulness,  or  it  is  a  mere  make 
believe.  It  accepts  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  goes  onward  with  the  great  forces, 
finding  that  strength  is  born  of  conflict. 
,,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  in  his 
long  struggle  with  disease,  that  he  had 
but 

"Half  of  a  liroken  hope  for  a  pillow  at  night." 
but  through  years  of  suffering,  and  of 
toil  in  deadly  weakness  and  pain,  his 
"broken  hope"  was  the  faith,  as  he  said 
"That  somehow  the  right  is  the  right. 

And  the  smooth  shall  bloom  from  the  rough." 

And  where  would  be  the  heroisms  of 
life  if  there  were  in  our  path  no  dangers 
or  difficulties?  Where  the  triumphant 
souls  if  we  did  not  have  to  vindidate  our 
faith  in  the  sanity  of  the  world  by  cour- 
age, by  fidelity,  by  invi-ncible  loyalty  to 
our  ideals?  Where  would  be  the  ro- 
mance of  life,  its  poetry,  its  interest,  if 


there   were   no  vicissitudes?   no   contin- 
gencies, no  sorrow  or  pain? 

III. 

What  does  heaven  ask  of  us  ?  Courage, 
endurance,  patience,  a  look  upward  and 
forward.  But  what  more?  Service, 
helpfulness,  sympathy,  interest  in  the 
other  man.  We  may  be  weak;  no  mat- 
ter; we  may  feel  shame  for  our  own 
non-attainment,  but  we  are  each  in  his 
place,  each  according  to  his  ability,  to 
represent  God,  to  speak  for  him,  to  act 
for  him,  to  be  hands  for  him,  to  utter 
his  pity  and  express  his  sympathy  with 
man  in  the  exigencies  of  human  life. 

Jesus  said,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one. 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,"  and  what  he  was  in  love  and 
pity,  in  care  and  help,  that  God  would 
seem  to  be  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  if  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  all  like 
him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  truth  is 
broader  than  that ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
formal  discipleship  or  even  of  a  religious 
consciousness.  We  all  rise  to  trouble ; 
we  respond  to  the  call  of  suft'ering;  a 
great  tragedy  lets  loose  a  flood  of  feel- 
ing, and  we  forget  all  dift'erences  and  for 
the  time  are  one  with  each  other  and 
with  God.  We  crawl  out  of  earthquake 
and  fire,  and  wounded  and  impoverished 
set  about  helping  others,  and  there  is  in 
the  city  a  democracy  of  equality  that  for 
a  time  seems  to  say  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand. 

Exigencies  call  out  latent  heroisms, 
but  if  the  cry  of  suffering  does  not  reach 
a  human  ear  it  does  not  reach  the  divine 
interference  or  call  out  the  divine  pity 
by  providing  the  human  opportunity. 

Was  not  Richard  INIeynell.  in  ]\Irs. 
Ward's  tragic  story,  in  the  place  of  God 
to  Alice  Puttenham  through  years  when 
she  slowly  climbed  back  to  self  respect? 
And  could  heaven  have  done  more  than 
friends  did  for  her  willful  daughter 
when  she  lay  maimed,  dying,  as  much 
from  self-contempt  as  from  wounds,  the 
young  soul  uttering  the  world's  old 
shame,  its  old  despair,  and  testifying  in 
anguish  of  spirit  to  the  supremacy  of 
moral  law. 

One  said  to  a  woman  once— one  of 
those  certain  people  who  know  the  divine 
counsels:      "I   am   afraid,   madam,   that 
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God  has  abandoned  your  husband  to  his 
habits."  "Then,"  said  the  noble  woman, 
"it  is  high  time  that  I  should  stand  up 
for  him  and  see  him  through.  I  will  be 
God  for  him  if  God  is  of  your  mind." 
So  do  the  hard  conditions  of  life  compel 
self-abnegation,  and  we  climb  the 
heights  of  moral  manhood  and  woman- 
hood to  serve  our  fellows,  and  the  great 
silent  soul  of  the  universe  becomes  al- 
most visible,  audible,  her  goodness  break- 
ing out  through  the  only  channel  avail- 
able, a  noble  human  soul. 

The  end  of  living  seems  to  be  to  train 
us  to  live  divinely,  and  it  is  in  line  with 
all  that  we  know  of  that  great  endless 
process  of  unfolding  in  which  the  im- 
mediate God  is  seen  as  the  explanation 
of  a  rising  world,  the  highest  point  in 
creative  evolution  being  reached  in  the 
inter-blending  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  will  in  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  who  serve. 

Are  we  perplexed  by  the  troubles 
which  confront  us?  Evolution  points 
backward  to  the  evils  we  have  left  be- 
hind and  the  crudeness  we  have  out- 
grown, and  shows  us  an  eternal  purpose 
working  upward,  making  a  morally  con- 
scious and  morally  inseparable  being, 
educating  him  in  a  stern  school,  and 
working  in  him  and  through  him  and 
with  him  to  make  him  noble,  to  make  him 
pure,  to  make  him  true,  and  highest  of 
all,  to  make  him  serve  his  fellows  and  be 
God-like  in  his  sympathies  and  in  all  his 
ways. 

And  what  a  background  it  all  makes — 
all  the  history  of  this  regnant  race  in- 
habited of  God — for  work,  for  hope,  for 
persistent  endeavor.  Spencer  thought 
when  his  last  book  was  finished  that 
"about  all  a  man  could  do  in  such  a 
world  as  this  was  to  make  his  mark  and 
be  satisfied  to  quit."  But  when  he  said 
so  to  Huxley,  the  greater  soul  replied 
that  "he  need  not  make  his  mark ;  he 
need  only  give  a  pusJi."  That  is  it,  push. 
It  is  only  another  way  of  saying  "serve." 
He  is  greatest  who  serves,  the  INIaster 
said.  And  it  does  not  matter  greatly 
how  unworthy  multitudes  are.  Life  is 
fraternal  and  not  fratricidal,  a  family  of 
human  beings  and  not  a  den  of  wild 
beasts.  A  great  divine  purpose  is  ap- 
parent,   slowly    working    toward    great 


ends,  and  we  are  to  work  wnth  it.  Work- 
ing with  what  appears  a  holy  will  at  the 
heart  of  life  and  destiny  is  religion.  So 
broad  is  that  which  we  have  made  nar- 
row, and  making  it  narrow  have  made  it 
repugnant  to  many — ugly  and  hateful. 

Recall  a  sentence  from  "The  Case  of 
Richard  ^leynell."  "^ly  friends,  what 
is  the  life  either  of  intellect  or  spirit,  but 
the  response  of  man  to  the  communica- 
tion of  God  f  Age  by  age,  man's  con- 
sciousness cuts  deeper  into  the  vast  mys- 
tery that  surounds  us — absorbs,  trans- 
mutes, translates  ever  more  of  truth  into 
conceptions  he  can  use  and  language  he 
can  understand.  From  the  endless  pro- 
cess arise  science — and  history — and 
philosophy.  But  just  as  science,  history, 
and  philosophy  change  with  this  ever- 
living  and  growing  advance,  so  religion 
— man's  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul." 

Out  of  this  endless  evolution  we  shall 
see  the  emergence  of  a  nobler  spirit,  a 
diviner  humanity,  a  larger  and  richer 
life,  and  by  so  much  a  nobler  religion, 
with  its  seat  of  authority  where  Jesus 
placed  it,  in  the  human  soul. 


Spiritual  Life. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  ready  for 
immortality,  and  that  is  to  love  this  life 
and  live  it  as  bravely  and  cheerfully  and 
faithfully  as  we  can. — Van  Dyke. 

To  be  a  strong  hand  in  the  dark  to 
another  in  the  time  of  need,  to  be  a  cup 
of  strength  to  a  human  soul  in  a  crisis 
of  weakness,  is  to  know  the  glorv  of  life. 
—Huejii  Blaek. 

The  better  nature  in  us  exults  over 
hardship  and  privation  as  a  seal  of  its 
divinity.  Men  spring  with  a  deeper  joy 
to  man  a  life-boat  in  a  raging  sea  than 
they  feel  at  the  thought  of  a  pleasure 
voyage. — Harry  Wilder  Foote. 

Men  seem  neither  to  understand  their 
riches  nor  their  strength.  Of  the  former 
they  believe  greater  things  than  they 
should;  of  the  latter,  much  less.  Self- 
reliance  and  self-denial  will  teach  a  man 
to  drink  out  of  his  own  cistern,  and  eat 
his  own  sweet  bread,  and  to  learn  and 
labor  truly  to  get  his  living,  and  care- 
fully to  expend  the  good  things  com- 
mitted to  his  trust. — Lord  Baeon. 
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Eugene  Ware. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  M.  D. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ware  ("Ironquill") 
some  months  ago  brings  to  mind  a  pleas- 
ant outing  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
out  in  the  Indiana  country  in  1898  with 
him,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  INIyron 
Eeed,  Frank  Stanton  and  John  Clark 
Eidpath. 

Rev.  ]\Iyron  Reed,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  People's  Church  or  Temple  in  Den- 
ver, had  come  East  on  a  vacation  and 
incidentally,  to  see  to  the  publication  of 
his  new  book,  "Temple  Talks." 

I  sat  with  him  on  the  veranda  of  our 
lodge  until  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  one 
night  to  hear  him  tell  me  all  about  his 
intimate  association  with  Riley,  whom 
he  "introduced"  to  the  public. 

Riley's  manuscripts,  which  were  at 
first  refused  by  several  Eastern  publish- 
ers, would  later  have  been  purchased 
by  these  same  publishers  at  fabulous 
prices. 

Such  is  fame ! 

A  few  months  later,  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  write  Mr.  Reed's  obituary  for  a 
Boston  paper,  as  I  was  staying  in  the 
city  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ridpath,  although  a  warm-hearted, 
honest  man,  was  rather  noisy  and  unre- 
fined. A  story  he  told  in  my  presence 
has  obscured  whatever  other  impression 
I  may  have  formed  of  him,  and  the  story 
could  not  be  repeated. 

He  was  a  "voluminous"  writer,  but  un- 
literary  in  his  methods,  and  rather  care- 
less in  his  historical  statements. 

I  remember  he  asked  me  about  some 
Hawaiian  events,  and  when  I  told  him 
he  quickly  took  out  his  note  book  in  re- 
porter style  and  said :  "Well,  I  had  put 
that  down  differently  in  my  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  'History  of  the  World.'  I 
must  change  it." 

The  best  thing  he  has  done  is  his 
sketch  of  his  friend  Riley — clear,  honest, 
hiunan. 

I  lilce  him  for  that. 

Stanton,  who  Avas  then  (and  is  now  I 
think),  the  poet  of  the  Atlanta  Covstifu- 
tioii,  seemed  to  enjoy  his  stay,  and  was 
full  of  fun.  While  we  were  there  a 
young  lady  caller  on  being  introduced 
to  the  poet  said,  "Oh.  ^Mr.  Stanton,  I'm 


so  glad  to  meet  you,  but  I'm  disap- 
pointed, too,  for  I  thought  that  all  poets 
had  long  hair." 

"My  young  lady,"  answered  Stanton 
with  a  drawl,  "it  used  to  be  so,  but  since 
we  get  paid  for  our  verse  we  can  pay  the 
barber  for  an  occasional  hair-cut." 

Dear  Riley  (who  lies  sick)  was  in  evi- 
dence everywhere,  always  jovial  and 
smiling.  He  read  some  of  his  poems, 
told  stories  and  made  jokes;  simple,  un- 
affected, countryfied  if  you  like. 

I  had  some  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
him,  about  his  work,  his  friend  Bill  Nye, 
and  other  things. 

One  day  he  looked  quizzically  and 
said,  "You  remind  me  of  Sol.  Smith 
Russell  so  much ;  hasn't  anyone  told  you 
so  before  ?  You  have  what  I  call  a  typ- 
ical New  England  face." 

Eugene  Ware's  was  a  striking  figure, 
tall,  straight,  w4th  a  face  which  would 
impress  the  stranger  with  confidence. 

Although  kindly  in  manner,  he  had  a 
shrewd  reserve  which  came  from  his  long 
line  of  Yankee  ancestors. 

But  he  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Kan- 
sas and  identified  himself  with  the 
country  and  people  there,  and  from  his 
vantage  ground  he  issued  his  "Iron- 
quill" poems  which  made  him  famous. 

Like  all  the  members  of  our  group 
except  possibly  Mr.  Ridpath,  he  was 
religiously  unorthodox. 

Myron  Reed,  too,  had  drifted  from 
orthodox  Congregationalism  in  Massa- 
chusetts westward  to  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, then  to  Denver,  growing  more 
liberal  as  he  went,  till,  in  Denver,  he  was 
a  prominent  representative  of  present- 
day  liberalism. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Beecher, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Phillips  Brooks  and 
others. 

He  was  a  dear  soul,  too. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  Mr. 
Ware  was  nominated  for  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  by  President  Roosevelt,  ob- 
jections were  recorded  because  of  Mr. 
Ware's  religious  heterdoxy.  And  this 
objection  was  based  upon  Mv.  Ware's 
famous  "Washerwoman's   Song." 

I  reproduce  the  whole  because  it  is  al- 
wavs  Avorth  reading : 
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"In  a  very  humble  cot, 
In  a  rather  quiet  spot, 
In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap 
Worked  a  woman  full  of  hope ; 
Working,  singing,  all  alone, 
In  a  sort  of  undertone, 

'With  the  Savior  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end.' 

•'Sometimes  happening  along, 
I  had  heard  the  semi-song. 
And  I  often  used  to  smile. 
More  in  sympathy  than  guile; 
But  I  never  said  a  word 
In  regard  to  what  I  heard, 
As  she  sang  about  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

"Not  in  sorrow  nor  in  glee. 
Working  all  day  long  was  she, 
As  her  children,  three  or  four, 
Played  around  her  on  the  floor; 
But  in  monotones  the  song, 
She  was  humming  all  day  long, 
'With  the  Savior  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

"It's  a  song  I  do  not  sing, 
For  I  scarce  believe  a  thing 
Of  the  stories  that  are  told 
Of  the  miracles  of  old; 
But  I  know  that  her  belief 
Is  the  anodyne  of  grief. 
And  will  always  be  a  friend 
That  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 

"Just  a  trifle  lonesome  she, 
Just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be; 
But  her  spirits  always  rose 
Like  the  bubbles  in  the  clothes. 
And  though  widowed  and  alone, 
Cheered  her  with  the  monotone, 
Of  a  Savior  and  a  friend. 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

"I  have  seen  her  rub  and  scrub 
On  the  washboard  in  the  tub, 
While  the  baby  sopped  in  suds, 
Eolled  and  tumbled  in  the  duds, 
Or  was  paddling  in  the  pools 
With  old  scissors  stuck  in  spools. 
She  still  humming  of  her   friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

"Human  hopes  and  human  creeds 
Have  their  root  in  human  needs; 
And  I  would  not  wish  to  strip 
From    that    washerwoman's    lip 
Any  song  that  she  can  sing, 
Any  hope  that  song  can  bring; 
For  the  woman  has  a  friend 
Who  will  keep  her  to  the  end." 

I  cherish  my  midsummer's  nights  with 
these  men  beeanse  we  were  associated 
as  comrades.  "We  sat  and  jiossiped.  had 
our  simple  meals,  walked  alonsr  the  shady 
paths  or  paddled  over  the  near-by  lake, 
always  in  friendly  faith  and  eomraderie. 

On  leavinpr,  Reed  and  Riley  asked  me 


to  join  them  in  a  triple  camping  and 
fishing  expedition,  but  I  could  not  go. 

It  would  have  been  a  rememberful  out- 
ing I  am  sure,  for  ]\Ir.  Riley  is  keenly 
sympathetic, — a  "sentimental  man,"  he 
expressed  it  to  me. 

He  told  me  much  of  Nye  and  his  ten- 
der, woman's  heart.  "Ah,  the  public 
does  not  know  his  great  and  good  side," 
he  said  to  me;  "Nye  was  one  of  the  most 
lovable  characters  I  ever  knew." 

But  I.  too,  knew  something  of  his  home 
side.  Years  before  in  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence he  had  sent  me  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  himself,  "drawn  from  mem- 
ory," he  wrote.  This  was  signed  "Bill 
Nye.  Croup  Creek  Villa,  North  Caro- 
lina." 

I  keep  it  among  my  treasures. 

He  was  a  good  soul,  always  cheerful, 
even  in  the  days  when  his  jokes  were 
written  in  pain  and  worry. 
The  Doctorage,  Hawaii. 


Relation  of  Associated  Charities  to 
Child  Dependency. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

One  of  the  several  mild  tasks  popular- 
ly set  for  Charity  Workers  is  the  eradi- 
cation of  dependency.  When  a  boy  I 
undertook  to  eradicate  sorrel  from  the 
family  garden,  and  I  found  it  attended 
with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Working 
the  soil  is  necessary,  but  unless  you  really 
get  at  the  roots,  and  get  them  all  out. 
you  insure  conditions  that  cause  increas- 
ed vigor  of  growth,  and  the  last  state  is 
apt  to  be  worse  than  the  first.  Adult 
dependents  suggest  the  sorrel  patch,  but 
the  problem  presented  is  even  more  dif- 
licult,  for  relief  tends  to  increase  depend- 
ency since  the  microscopic  roots  are 
deeply  imbedded  and  we  can  not  get  at 
them  to  stop  germination. 

To  do  harm  when  we  mean  to  do  good 
is  a  bitter  experience,  but  better  so  than 
to  seek  safety  through  failing  to  try  to  do 
our  best.  I  recall  the  pathetic  confession 
of  the  late  Charles  Crocker  at  the  meet- 
ing to  form  the  Associated  Charities  of 
San  Francisco.  "I  have  tried  to  do  good 
Avith  my  money,  but  I  believe  I  have 
done  more  harm  than  good."  There  is 
no  d<Md)t  that  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  and  the  improvident,  demands  un- 
derstanding, insight,  sympathy  and  wis- 
dom of  the  highest  order.  Trained  in- 
telligence supported  by  loving  hearts  and 
generous  hands  may  do  much,  but  the 
task  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  can 
not  be  free  from  disappointments.  But 
thank  God.  difficulties  do  not  deter,  and 
disappointments  do  not  turn  back  the 
great  flood  of  human  helpfulness,  and 
little  by  little  we  are  getting  farther 
baek  toward  causes  and  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  preventive  work.  It  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  age  that 
in  all  matters  of  cure  we  go  back  as  far 
as  we  possibly  can,  and  try  to  head  olf 
the  cause. 

In  conformity  with  this  it  is  plain  that 
the  most  important  and  most  hopeful 
Avork  that  can  engage  the  Associated 
Charities  is  the  care  and  culture  of  child- 
ren. It  must  be  the  first  consideration. 
Any  other  course  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  if  the  child  can 
be  established,  dependency  will  become 
a  dwindling  difficulty. 

With  the  child  there  is  no  restraining 
question  of  culpability,  nor  dangerous 
relief  from  responsibility.  Every  child 
deserves  a  fair  chance  and  much  more. 
If  the  little  life  is  bereft  of  love  it  is 
all  the  more  reason  that  tender  care  and 
friendly  help  should  be  extended,  nor 
can  the  community  afford  to  neglect  its 
children.  The  best  it  can  do,  regardless 
of  cost,  is  a  good  business  investment  as 
an  insurance  premium.  The  child  must 
be  cared  for — the  only  question  is  how? 
What  is  best  for  the  child  ? 
.,  The  old  way  was  to  bundle  all  home- 
less, neglected,  delinquent  or  defective 
children  into  some  institution,  and  treat 
them  by  wholesale.  This  was  compara- 
tively cheap  and  easy.  Sometimes  one 
institution  harbored  all  these  unfort- 
unates, and  they  shared  one  another's 
diseases — physical  and  moral.  IVIany  in- 
stitutions are  well-managed,  and  admir- 
ably equipped,  doing  some  things  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Children  are  protected 
and  well  fed.  They  grow  up  with  a 
sense  of  discipline,  and  are  turned  out 
quite  acceptable  human  animals,  but 
they  miss  a  good  deal  in  having  no  real 
home  life  and  they  are  without  a  kind  of 


training  that  they  have  to  gain  later  if 
they  are  to  tit  into  the  world  ett'ectively. 
Character  is  not  an  institutional  pro- 
duct. 

Institutions  tend  to  have  lives  of 
their  own,  in  which  the  interest  of  man- 
agers is  very  acute.  The  welfare  of  the 
institution  is  jealously  guarded,  and  the 
individual  interest  of  the  little  human 
soul  classified  as  an  "inmate"  takes  sec- 
ond place.  The  children  seeem  secure 
and  safe.  It  is  a  harbor  of  refuge,  where 
temptations  are  few,  and  contamination 
is  fenced  out.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  most  managers  but  that  the 
good  work  they  are  doing  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  inmates,  and  they  hold 
on  to  the  children  for  a  double  reason — 
they  like  to  count  them  and  they  think 
they  are  helping  them. 

But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
institutional  life  is  unnatural,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  a  home. 
A  well-managed  institution  organized  on 
the  cottage  plan  may  afford  good  service 
in  caring  for  boys  and  girls  over  six 
years  of  age  who  cannot  be  placed  in 
homes  or  who  would  be  benefited  by 
manual  and  domestic  training,  but  young 
children  demand  mother  love  and  a  real 
home. 

In  most  Eastern  communities  institu- 
tions are  falling  into  disuse,  excepting 
for  delinquents  and  defectives,  and  for 
church  schools.  That  they  may  be  useful 
for  a  time  in  securing  a  certain  sort  of 
discipline  and  training  is  generally  con- 
ceded, but  the  institution  should  be 
merely  a  clearing-house  of  material  for 
homes. 

The  Associated  Charities  occupies  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  since  it 
is  called  upon  to  decide  what  shall  be 
done  when  it  finds  a  dependent  child. 
Even  back  of  that  is  its  judgment  as 
to  when  a  child  may  be  considered  de- 
pendent. Perhaps  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant unsettled  question  than  that 
which  touches  parental  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. How  far  is  the  State  justi- 
fied in  protecting  a  child  against  its 
parents  ?  What  rights  have  parents  that 
the  community,  having  rights  of  its  own, 
coincident  with  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, is  bound  to  respect? 
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There  is  danger  in  too  large  a  meas- 
nre  of  interference  or  relief  and  yet 
there  is  need  of  rigid  resistance  of  the 
right  to  rnin  when  set  up  by  a  parent. 

The  importance  of  the  home  to  child 
life  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  must 
be  the  first  consideration,  but  it  must 
be  recognized  that  it  works  both  ways. 
A  good  home  is  the  strongest  force  for 
character  and  a  normal,  healthful  life, 
but  a  bad  home  is  almost  sure  to  be  an 
irresistible  influence  to  a  bad  life.  That 
a  poor  home  is  better  than  no  home  is 
admitted,  and  it  is  better  than  a  good 
institution,  unless  the  home  is  very  poor 
and  the  institution  very  good,  and  even 
then  there  is  room  for  doubt. 

The  practical  problem  confronting 
the  Associated  Charities,  or  any  other 
body  that  is  called  upon  to  replace  dis- 
placed children,  is  the  finding  of  the 
home,  and  assurance  of  adequate  super- 
vision in  it.  It  commonly  must  leave  the 
actual  work  to  some  organization  spe- 
cially engaegd  in  the  purpose,  and  its 
direct  interest  is  in  the  character  and 
guarantee  of  home  finding. 

There  is  danger  of  gross  abuse  in  pro- 
miscuously placing-out.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  attractive  babies  taken  for 
adoption  the  common  motive  in  accept- 
ing a  child  is  self-interest.  Few  families 
are  found  where  the  good  of  the  child 
is  first,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  that  in  the  mixed  motives  that 
govern  there  may  be  sufficient  consid- 
eration for  the  welfare  of  the  child  to 
justify  an  experiment. 

There  is  nothing  more  criminal  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  has  been 
imposed  upon  in  the  past  by  irresponsi- 
ble persons  who  have  collected  large 
sums  of  money  from  those  sympathizing 
with  homeless  children,  for  supposed 
rescue  and  home-finding,  and  in  return 
have  done  nothing  l)ut  scatter  children 
broad-cast  leaving  them  to  whatever  fate 
befalls  them. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  organ  of  the 
Children's  Home  Society  of  California 
it  is  reported  that  a  home-finding  Soci- 
erty,  which  had  been  consolidated  out  of 
existence,  turned  over  "a  list  of  forty- 
four  persons  in  whose  homes  children 
were  believed  to  be,  having  been  placed 
since  1906."     This  would  indicate  that 


either  nine  homes  a  3-ear  was  all  that 
the  society  had  found,  or  that  the  far 
larger  number  said  to  have  been  placed, 
had  been  disposed  of  in  a  manner  al)so- 
lutely  indefensible. 

California  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
among  the  other  good  things  corrected 
by  the  last  legislature  this  abuse  was 
stopped.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  now  absolutely  con- 
trols the  situation,  and  hereafter  work 
must  be  honest  and  thorough. 

To  come  to  a  concrete  case  and  gain 
what  we  may  from  its  experience,  our 
San  Francisco  Associated  Charities 
found  several  years  ago,  that  little  ade- 
quate work  was  being  done  in  home-find- 
ing and  that  supervision  was  being  neg- 
lected. The  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society, 
awake  to  the  situation,  was  doing  what 
it  could,  but  was  unable  alone  to  cope 
with  it.  It  was  felt  that  the  various  or- 
ganizations caring  for  children  should 
co-operate  in  systematic  eifort. 

The  Boj's  and  Girls  Aid  Society  ex- 
pressed its  faith  by  sharing  the  initial 
expenses,  and  has  continuously  paid  $500 
per  annum  toward  the  support  of  the 
Children's  Agency.  Other  societies  have 
co-operated  but  their  financial  support 
has  been  light.  Excellent  work  has  been 
done,  many  children  being  placed  and 
faithfully  followed  up.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  children  are  now  on 
the  list  to  be  visited,  and  during  the 
past  nine  months  170  have  been  called 
upon. 

The  work  of  placing  out  and  visiting 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  continued  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Agency.  As  a  department  of  the 
Associated  Charities  it  has  nuich  work 
to  do  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  other 
shoulders,  but  for  home-placing  it  must 
rely  on  specially  organized  societies. 

Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  in- 
terested members,  the  Native  Sons  and 
the  Native  Daughters  took  up  the  work 
and  perfected  an  oiganization  on  broad 
lines,  admirably  fitted  to  do  good  work, 
having  in  almost  every  community  in 
the  State,  a  group  of  members  pledged 
to  raise  funds  and  also  to  look  out  for 
homes,  and  for  the  children  placed  in 
them. 
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The  Agency  has  been  in  operation 
fonrteen  months.  It  has  placed  76  child- 
ren— an  average  of  Si/o  per  month.  This 
present  month  it  has  found  homes  for  9. 
It  has  applications  for  239  children  but 
cannot  find  them.  Why  not?  What  is 
the  matter, 

It  encounters  extreme  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  most  institutions  to  parting 
with  the  children. 

One  largely  contributing  cause  is  the 
unwillingness  of  Catholic  institutions  to 
allow  their  children  to  go  to  Protestant 
homes.  But  few  of  the  homes  offered  are 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  so  far  the 
Agency  has  placed  children  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  religious  predelictions 
of  the  family  to  which  the  child  Avas 
born.    . 

Here  arises  a  delicate  but  persistent 
question.  How  far  shall  religious  dis- 
tinctions be  carried?  What  is,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  best  of  the  child,  and  who 
shall  decide? 

If  guardians  of  any  particular  faith 
consider  religious  surroundings  an  abso- 
lutely vital  matter  can  they  be  expected 
to  insist  upon  the  State's  supporting  a 
child,  Avho  might  otherwise  be  found  a 
home  and  cease  to  be  a  charge  to  the 
State  ? 

If  their  action  compels  continued  sup- 
port does  not  the  expenditure  constitute 
a  tax  on  all  the  people  for  the  support 
and  furtherance  of  a  faith  h,eld  by  a 
part? 

Would  not  an  amendment  withdraw- 
ing State  support  for  a  child  to  w^hom 
an  acceptable  home  has  been  offered  be 
a  just  and  called-for  amendment?  I  do 
not  answer. — I  ask  the  question. 

The  Associated  Charities  feeling  com- 
pelled to  Avithdraw  from  direct  child- 
placing,  Avishes  to  co-operate  Avith  this 
central  agency,  providing  it  fully  justi- 
fies its  claim  to  adequately  cover  the 
ground.  Expert  ImoAvledge  and  judg- 
ment is  demanded  in  home-placing  and 
there  must  be  trained  supervision  oA^er 
all  children  placed  out.  It  must  natur- 
ally be  given  time  to  inspire  confidence 
and  to  gain  needed  experience. 

Some  embarassment  is  occasioned  by 
the  duplication  of  Avork  through  the  en- 
larged activities  of  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  California.  Avhich  has  its  head- 


quarters at  Los  Angeles,  and  which  for- 
merly confined  its  actiA'ities  to  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State  but  now  covers  the 
entire  community. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lewis  is  an  efficient 
manager  and  the  shoAving  of  the  society 
is  good,  its  average  of  late  being  a  home 
a  day.  The  Associated  Charities  is  in 
a  Avay  committed  to  the  Native  Sons'  and 
Daughters'  Agency,  subject  to  their  es- 
tablishing their  efficiency,  but  its  rela- 
tions Avith  the  State  Society  are  pleasant 
and  friendly,  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  through  conference,  and  the  kind 
offices  of  Secretary  Gates  some  plan  of 
unification  may  be  Avorked  out,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  duplication  or  rivalry, 
but  harmonious  co-operation  in  a  single 
eff'ort  to  bring  the  homeless  child  and 
the  childless  home  together. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  most  thorough 
carrying  out  of  home-finding  and  home-, 
placing  Avill  not  provide  for  all  depend- 
ent children,  and  that  society  must  find 
some  substitute  for  institutional  life. 
The  extent  to  Avhich  boarding-out  is  be- 
ing carried  is  one  of  the  features  of 
modern  life.  The  best  evidence  of  AA'hat 
an  Associated  Charities  can  do  is  af- 
forded by  the  record  of  Avhat  one  has 
done,  and  I  Avould  like  to  be  considered 
as  filing,  as  Exhibit  "A,"  Miss  Felton's 
report  of  the  children's  agency  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  It  shoAvs  Avise  discrimination 
and  remarkable  results.  Many  children 
have  been  placed  in  good  homes  AA'here 
thhy  are  systematically  visited,  many 
have  been  adopted  by  responsible  people, 
and  many  are  boarded  in  private  fami- 
lies either  Avith  the  widoAved  mother  or 
carefully  selected  foster  parents. 

The  Associated  Charities  in  conduct- 
ing the  department  that  cares  for  a  large 
number  in  family  homes  feels  that  it  is 
meeting  in  the  best  Avay  it  knoAvs.  the 
problem  presented  by  a  large  number  of 
children  absolutely  dependent. 

The  remarkable  reduction  of  mortality 
in  infants  since 'to  the  boarding  out  Avas 
added  certified  milk  (59  per  cent  to  5.6 
per  cent)  is  verv  striking  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  home  treatment.  May  Ave 
not  infer  that  Avhere  results  are  less 
tangible  they  preserA^e  something  of  the 
same  ratio? 
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The  boys  and  girls  of  Sau  Francisco 
are  by  no  means  angelic — they  are  safely 
human,  but  as  I  look  back  to  the  days 
when  Ave  maintained  what  was  called 
an  industrial  school,  and  the  State  sub- 
sidized orphan  asylums  to  an  amount 
related  to  the  persistency  of  the  lobbyist, 
J  am  quite  sure  we  raised  a  larger  crop 
of  hoodhims  than  we  do  now. 

Juvenile  Courts,  play-grounds,  homes 
are  beginning  to  tell.  There  is  less  law- 
lessness, less  crime,  less  drunkenness. 

Reforms  do  not  go  backwards,  and 
forward  steps  are  not  retraced.  The 
"nickel-in-the-slot"  seemed  an  unconquer- 
able foe.  but  when  hit  it  fell,  and  it 
couldn't  get  up.  Smoking  in  the  cars 
was  considered  a  right  as  sacred  as  vot- 
ing, but  it  was  meekly  surrendered  when 
a  Board  of  Supervisors  combined  clean- 
liness and  courage. 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  for 
our  children,  but  are  they  not  the  best 
investment  we  can  make?  Let  us  make 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  independent 
and  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  next 
generation  will  find  less  trouble  with 
their  dependent  children. 

That  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is 
showing  its  good  will,  and  doing  all  in 
its  power  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  knows  the  facts. 

In  seven  years  the  expenditures  for 
the  maintenance  of  minors  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, not  including  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  and  proliation  officers,  have 
increased  from  $7,000  to  $147,000. 
Claims  on  the  State  will  probably  reduce 
this  to  $113,000,  which  will  leave  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1911,  a  little  more  than  sixteen  times 
what  it  was  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1904. 

This  represents  the  public  recognition 
of  the  new  impulse  that  is  being  given 
to  work  for  children  and  emphasizes  as 
nothing  else  can  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  justice  of  claims  presented. 

While  the  care  of  the  child  is  all-im- 
portant it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  ratio  of  increase  is  in  a  way  alarm- 
ing. Taken  in  connection  with  other 
unavoidable  increased  expenditures  it 
constitutes  a  very  difficult  problem. 


The  administration  of  the  nuinicipal 
government  within  the  tax  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter  is  more  than  dif- 
ficult.— It  is  practically  impossible,  and 
radical  measures  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

That  it  may  be  known  just  what  the 
city  is  doing  let  me  analyze  last  year's 
expenditures. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  minors  was  $151,010, 
divided  between  22  institutions  and  so- 
cieties. Of  these,  three  organizations 
maintain  no  home  but  board-out  the 
children  committed  to  them.    They  are: 

The  A.ssGciated  Charities $36  741 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 33!821 

Associated   Hebrew    Organizations 1,064 

$71,626 

Institutions  caring  for  children : 

St.   Vincent's   Asylum    $17,313 

Mt.   St.   Joseph's   Or.   Asylum..  16,431 

Roman   Catholic  Or.   Asylum..  12,138 

Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society...  6,616 

Maud    B.    Booth   Home 5,438 

S.   F.  Girls'  Directory 3,442 

Armitage    Orphanage 3,019 

Holy    Cross    Orphanage 2,564 

St.  Mary's  Mission 2,222 

Albertinum    Orphanage 2,113 

Infant   Shelter 1.713 

Golden    Gate    Orphanage 1,594 

Nursery  for  Hom-eless  Children  1,493 

Cal.   Girls'   Training  Home....  849 

Ladies  Pro.  and  Relief  Society  784 

Pajaro  Valley   Or.    Asylum....  762 

Maria  Kip  Orphanage 520 

Florence  Crittenton  Home....  228 

Presbyterian    Orphanage 134 

79,38.5 

$151,011 
Collected      3,91*; 

$147,095 

Aside  from  the  maintenance  of  minors 
we  spent : 

Support  of  Feeble-minded.  ..  .$27,567 
Salaries.  Probation  Officers...  18.100 
.Juvenile    Detention    Home....      8.837 

Preston    School 7.510 

Magdalen    Asylum 5,750 

Whittior    School 1,516 

69,280 

Total     $216,375 

If  this  large  expenditure  be  honestly 
and  wisely  made,  it  is  something  of  which 
we  may  l)e  proud,  and  in  seeinsr  that 
it  is  we  must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
advice  and  suggestion  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  We  sincerely  ho]ie  that  by 
placing  many  of  these  children  in  good 
homes  our  burden  may  be  lightened, 
while  they  may  be  given  a  fairer  chance 
in  life's  i)Ouiidless  field  of  opportunity. 
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3n  i^lfmortam 

Alexander  Grimes  Eells. 

By  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg. 

Alexander  Grimes  Eells  was  born  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  March  18,  1862.  He  came 
to  Santa  Barbara.  California,  in  1875. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1886,  and  from  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  in  1888.  He  im- 
mediately entered  into  practice  in  San 
Francisco,  being  first  associated  with  the 
late  Charles  H.  Parker,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Parker  &  Eells,  and  after  his 
death  practicing  alone  and  later  in  part- 
nership with  H.  K.  Eells,  his  brother. 
He  was  a  recognized  and  leading  auth- 
ority on  the  law  of  building  contracts 
and  mechanics'  liens,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  California  Legislature. 
His  work  Avas  not  confined  to  these 
special  subjects,  however,  but  he  had  a 
large  general  practice. 

His  relations  with  his  clients  were  ex- 
ceptionally close  and  intimate.  Karely 
have  so  w^arm  and  affectionate  tributes 
been  paid  to  a  lawyer  by  those  whom 
he  has  professionally  served.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  such 
friends  who  attended  his  funeral.  The 
Pacific  Builder  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  legal  capacity,  his  strong 
character,  and  sterling  integrity.  One 
of  the  best  known  contractors  of  the 
State  said,  on  learning  of  his  death,  "He 
was  my  counsellor  and  friend  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  I  hoped  to  have 
him  serve  my  company  and  those  who 
are  to  come  after  me,  for  as  many  years 
more."  His  clients  may  have  met  him 
only  in  a  business  way,  but  they  became 
his  close  personal  friends. 

He  was  fond  of  such  clubs  as  the 
Unitarian.  Commonwealth,  Sierra  and 
Chit-Chat,  where  serious  work  is  done, 
and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bar  Association,  always  will- 
ing to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  work  and 
responsibility.  He  was  a  regiilar  attend- 
ant at  the  meetings  of  all  these  organiza- 
tions, and  gave  his  earnest  support  to 
the  good  causes  which  they  furthered. 
He  w^as  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Unitarian  Club,  and  was  also  for  a  time 
president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 


Revolution.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
First  L^nitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  was 
all  this  time  the  clerk  of  the  Board. 

His  college  classmates  were  very  dear 
to  him.  and  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  them.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly fitting  that  the  honorary  pallbear- 
ers at  his  funeral  services  should  all 
have  been  his  classmates. 

He  Avas  fond  of  the  country  and  of 
out-door  life.  He  took  the  keenest  pleas- 
ure in  developing  his  home  place  near 
Mill  Valley,  and  looked  forward  Avith 
longing  anticipation  to  the  time  Avhen  he 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  more  fully  its 
quiet  and  its  beauty.  He  usually  took 
his  annual  outing  Avith  the  Sierra  Club 
and  had  been  many  times  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  other  favored  resorts  in  the 
Sierras. 

He  Avas  modest  in  his  bearing  and  sim- 
ple in  all  his  tastes.  He  Avas  direct  and 
straightforAvard,  and  his  integrity  Avas 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion.  He 
Avas  devoted  to  his  family,  and  Avas  al- 
Avays  eager  to  do  Avhatever  might  increase 
their  Avell  being  and  happiness.  In  his 
closing  days  he  faced  the  inevitable  with 
the  same  quiet  fortitude  Avhich  he  had 
alAvays  displayed  in  health. — in  the 
serene  consciousness  that  he  had  at  all 
times  tried  to  do  his  duty,  as  it  had  been 
manifested  to  him. 


To-day. 

The  times  are  not  degenerate.  Man's  faith 
Mounts   higher  than   of   old.     No   crumbling 

creed 
Can  take  from  the  Immortal  Soul  the  need 

Of  that  Supreme  Creator,  God.  The  wraith 
Of  dead  beliefs  we  cherished  in  our  youth 
Fades  but  to  let  us  welcome  new-born  Truth. 

Man  may  not  worship  at  the  ancient  shrine, 
Prone  on  his  face,  in  self-accusing  scorn. 
That  night  is  past.     He  hails  a  fairer  morn, 

And  knows  himself  a  being  all  divine ; 
No  humble  worm,  whose  heritage  is  sin, 
But,  born  of  God,  he  feels  the  Christ  within. 

Not  loud  his  prayers,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
But  deep  his  reverence  for  that  mighty  force. 
That  occult  working  of  the  great  All  Source, 

Which  makes  the  present  Era  so  sublime. 
Eeligion  now  means  something  high  and 

i)road 
And  Man  stood  never  half  so  near  to  God. 

—E.  W.  Wilcox. 
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North  Pacific  Conference. 


The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  North 
Pacitie  Conference  met  with  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene,  October 
17th,  18th  and  19th. 

Twenty-two  delegates  came  from  the 
churches  of  Boise,  Idaho ;  Bellingham. 
Washington ;  Hood  River,  Portland  and 
Salem.  Oregon,  and  the  Unitarian  School 
for  Ministers  at  Berkeley,  California. 
Rev.  James  A.  Baldridge,  of  Puyallup, 
Washington,  sent  a  written  report  of 
how  he  is  conducting  a  little  church  in 
a  hard  field  with  little  means. 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  AVeil,  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  made  partial  reports  for 
the  churches  of  Spokane,  Everett  and 
Seattle. 

The  conference  opened  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  with  a  lecture  by  Presi- 
dent William  T.  Foster,  of  Reed  College, 
Portland.  Oregon. 

One  whole  forenoon  session  was  de- 
voted to  Sunday-school  work.  At  this 
session  President  Earl  M.  Wilbur  read 
a  scholarly,  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
and  helpful  paper,  on  ''How  to  Study 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew.  JMark  and 
Luke." 

The  conference  sermon  by  Rev.  How- 
ard Austin  IMacDonald,  of  Hood  River, 
Ore..  M-as  a  masterly  presentation  of  the 
spiritual  duty  of  the  church  to  inspire 
the  motives  that  yield  civic  righteous- 
ness under  all  kinds  of  government  and 
all  kinds  of  party  rule  or  economic  sys- 
tems. 

One  lialf  day  was  spent  visiting  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  the  interest- 
ing places  in  and  about  the  city  of  Eu- 
gene. Nearly  half  a  day  was  saved  also, 
by  hdlding  the  women's  meeting  and 
the  men's  meeting  at  the  same  time  in 
separate  rooms  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  closing  banquet  at  Hotel  Osborn 
was  the  chief  social  event,  and  it  com- 
pleted the  full  measure  of  profit  and 
high  enjoyment  which  was  the  object  of 
the  annual  gathering. 

In  the  conference  lecture  hy  Presi- 
dent  Foster,  the  conference  sermon  l)v 


Rev.  IMacDonald,  and  the  paper  on  New 
Testament  study  by  President  Wilbur, 
no  mention  was  made  of  denominational 
names  or  distinctions.  These  three 
great  productions,  in  rising  above  all 
division  lines  into  the  realm  of  univer- 
sal religion,  were  typical  of  the  spirit 
and  work  of  the  whole  conference.  This 
fact  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  Eugene  and  they  gave  the 
irnitarian  Church  and  its  guests  larger 
approval  and  recognition  than  has  ever 
been  granted  since  the  founding  of  the 
church  to  anything  called  "Unitarian" 
in  Eugene. 

Arthur  H.vyes  S.vrgent, 

•Secretar\-. 


President  Taft  at  Church. 

A  pleasant  episode  of  the  recent  visit 
of  the  President  to  San  Francisco  was 
his  attendance  on  Sunday  morning  at 
our  Ihiitarian  Church.  On  the  way 
from  his  hotel  he  was  taken  to  the  fine 
building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  cornerstone  of  which  he 
laid  two  years  ago.  He  made  a  pleasant 
address  to  the  sailors  and  others  who  had 
gathered  there,  and  then  re-entered  his 
automobile  and  with  his  party  Avas  taken 
to  the  ivy-covered  church  building  at 
Franklin  and  Geary,  where  he  joined 
in  the  service  in  devout  manner  and 
with   evident   satisfaction. 

The  service  was  conducted  exactly  as 
usual  except  that  the  INIinister  met  the 
President  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 
and  escorted  him  to  the  pew  reserved  for 
him,  the  congregation  standing  mean- 
while. At  the  close  of  the  service  after 
the  benediction  the  congregation  re- 
mained standing  until  the  President  and 
his  party  had  left  the  church. 

Just  i)efore  the  sermon  Mr.  Leavitt 
said  a  few  w'ords  of  welcome.  "We  are 
honored  this  morning,"  he  said,  "by 
having  jiresent  worshi))ping  with  us  the 
I'l-esident  of  the  TTnited  States.  No- 
body brought  President  Taft  here :  he 
came  because  he  wanted  to  come;  be- 
cause it  is  his  custom  at  home  or  abroad 
to  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday 
morninu'.  We  are  grateful  to  him  not  so 
nuu'h  for  the  honor  he  does  this  church, 
though  we  are  not  unmindful  of  that,  as 
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that  he  is  a  man  not  afraid  to  hold  and 
announce  his  religious  convictions;  be- 
cause he  does  not  keep  his  politics  and 
religion  separate;  and  because,  as  an- 
other has  said  of  him,  no  reasonable  man 
can  fail  to  see  in  his  straightforward 
treatment  of  an  often  misunderstood 
and  unpopular  denominational  connec- 
tion the  qualities  that  make  for  right- 
eousness and  justice  in  the  land." 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  "New 
Men." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  form  or 
custom,  not  what  you  eat  or  what  you 
drink,  not  what  church  you  attend  nor 
what  prayer  you  repeat,  not  what  pet 
hobby  of  faith  or  of  unbelief,  not  any 
of  these  mere  oiTtward  formal  matters 
that  counts  in  real  religion — but  a  new 
man,  a  new  spirit.  No  mere  depend- 
ence on  machinery  or  any  outward  thing 
can  save  the  individual  or  the  nation, 
but  a  firmer  trust  in  C4od  and  right- 
eousness. 

"As  we  look  about  the  world  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  new  laws  nor  new 
institutions  that  are  to  save  the  w'orld. 
Nations  are  not  judged  by  their  con- 
stitutions but  by  the  quality  of  their 
men.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  free 
schools,  training  schools,  liberty  to  vote, 
woman  suffrage,  new  charters,  commis- 
sion form  of  government  for  cities,  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  the  recall  of 
judges,  as  though  any  of  these  things  or 
all  of  them  in  and  of  themselves  marked 
the  advanced  position  of  the  city  or 
state.  The  state  or  the  nation  where  the 
women  are  the  purest,  and  the  men  most 
righteous  is  the  nation  or  the  state  de- 
servedly at  the  head  of  our  civilization, 
and  no  other.  Even  the  democratic 
form  of  government  has  no  magic  in  it ; 
it  has  not  proved  the  panacea  that  was 
expected.  It  has  not  made  men  all  free, 
all  equal,  all  happy  or  all  good.  There 
is  just  as  much  liberty  and  justice  in  a 
democracy  or  an  aristocracy  as  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  the  government 
Avant — and  no  more. 

The  Socialists  believe  that  if  they 
could  only  apply  their  scheme,  and  re- 
organize society  after  their  particular 
method,  all  the  inequalities  and  evils 
of  the  world  would  be  done  away.  And 
when   I  .see  in  some  Eastern   industrial 


city  a  procession  of  men  in  the  trades, 
I  do  not  wonder,  looking  upon  these  lean, 
sickly  looking,  unhappy  weaklings,  that 
men  are  sometimes  turned  to  Socialism 
by  the  sight,  just  as  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  even  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
propaganda  of  those  arch-socialists,  the 
Rockefellers  and  the  Morgans.  Here 
again,  however,  j'ou  have  reliance  upon 
a  method,  an  organization  again,  and 
no  reorganization  of  society  can  make 
the  men  and  women  who  are  reorgan- 
ized any  better  than  they  were  before. 
What  is  needed  for  justice  in  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  world  is  to 
have  men  and  women  individually  just 
— then  any  method  or  no  method  will 
be  well. 

"Some  men  use  the  Bible  as  a  fetich. 
How  cruel  we  have  been  to  the  young 
in  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching 
the  Bible !  For  centuries  texts  have  been 
twisted  and  tortured  into  meanings  to  fit 
the  creeds.  Children's  questionings 
have  not  been  answered  truthfully,  and 
even  to-day  the  common  method  is  mak- 
ing of  men  cowards  and  liars,  while  it 
perverts  children. 

"So  men  have  thought  that  this  or 
that  doctrine  or  creed  would,  if  accepted, 
redeem  humanity.  There  are  people  so 
interested  in  the  form  of  the  religious 
service  that  they  know  nothing  of  re- 
ligion. They  know  only  the  outside 
ritual;  they  are  what  Carlyle  called  the 
people  of  religiosity.  It  is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  each  man's  personal 
righteousness  of  life  is  the  one  aim  of  all 
bibles,  of  all  churches,  of  all  religion, 
of  all  law,  of  all  teaching,  of  every  in- 
stitution. People  hate  to  believe  this 
because  it  is  a  hard  saying.  And  so  it 
follows,  as  Dr.  Slicer  says,  'The  reason 
so  few  people  are  genuinely  religious  is 
that  the  strain  is  so  great,  not  upon 
credulity,  but  upon  integrity.' 

"Let  men  believe  in  any  creed  or 
dogma  that  commends  itself  to  their 
reason  or  their  prejudice,  but  never  for- 
get that  it  is  love  and  service,  not  correct 
faith,  that  is  the  main  thing.  It  is  not 
what  men  think,  but  what  they  are. 

"It  is  not  true  that  men  cannot  be 
honest  in  business  and  politics.  Who- 
ever accused  Lincoln  of  cheating  in 
office?     Or  who  said  that  of  Glad.stone 
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or  Bismarck?  Who  ever  said  that  of 
the  business  man  of  first  rank,  Wm.  11. 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, and  the  Long  Island  Road?  Such 
was  this  last  man  in  his  large  person- 
ality that  Carroll  D.  Wright  said.  'If  you 
could  get  Baldwin's  capacity,  sympathy 
and  moral  insight  into  all  our  big  em- 
ployers, there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
really  serious  labor  trouble  within  two 
years.' 

"There  are  men  who  have  been  through 
the  fierce  fires  of  competition  unscorched. 

"We  need  not  despise  machinery  and 
law,  but  let  us  beware  of  forgetting  the 
life  inside  the  law,  the  motive  power 
inside  the  machinery. 

"To  furnish  that  motive  power,  to  give 
tliat  life,  to  suffuse  dry  rule  and  law 
with  emotion — that  is  the  function  of 
religion;  and  the  end  and  aim  of  re- 
ligion is  the  formation  of  character. 
This  is  the  sole  business  of  the  church ; 
and  the  church  is  the  only  institntion 
whose  one  definite  aim  and  object  is  to 
make  individual  men  and  women  better 
— always  better.  The  free  schools  of  the 
land  teach  children  to  know,  but  they 
do  not  inspire  them  to  love,  lift  them  out 
of  their  petty  pursuits,  inspire  them 
with  a  settled  faith,  a  divine  incentive. 
That  is  the  busines.s  of  the  church ;  to 
inspire  with  the  love  which  serves,  which 
believes  in  people,  which  lifts  people. 
That  is  the  method  and  purpose  of  the 
Christ — to  make  new  men  of  us ;  and  our 
present  task  is  to  get  that  Christ-spirit, 
for  nothing  else  availeth." 


Leaders. 

Some  lea<lors  load  too  far  ahead, 

High-visioiied,  unafraid; 
Yet  ages  after  they  are  dead 

We  tread  the  paths  they  made. 

Some  leaders  lead  too  far  behind, 
Nor  seem  to  keep  the  track; 

Yet  they  bring  on  the  deaf  and  blind 
Who  else  would  hold  us  back. 

And  some  seem  not  to  lead  at  all, 

Slow  moving  on  the  way; 
Yet  help  the  weary  feet  and  small 

Of  those  who  else  would  stray. 

Lead  on,  O  Leaders  of  the  race! 

Your  work  is  long  and  wide; 
We  need  your  help  in  every  place — 

Before;   Behind;   Beside. 

— Charlotte  Perlins  GiJma)!. 


&elcctcD 
Dr.  Eliot's  Birthday. 

The  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Unitarian,  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women  well  known  in  Portland 
philanthropic  and  religious  circles  gath- 
ered to  honor  Dr.  Thomas  Laml)  Eliot, 
on  his  seventieth  birthday  anniversary. 
Dr.  Eliot  in  his  forty-four  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  city  has  become  known  and 
loved  by  men  and  women  of  all  denomi- 
nations for  his  unselfish  work  in  behalf 
of  every  movement  tending  toward  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  gratitude  were 
made  by  those  assembled. 

No  program  had  been  arranged  and 
the  evening  was  spent  in  greeting  Dr. 
Eliot.  G.  E.  Calkins  was  called  upon  to 
recite  one  of  his  favorite  poems,  which 
was  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
"Three  Score  Years  and  Ten.""  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  ]\[rs.  Eva  Emery 
Dye,  the  Oregon  City  authoress,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  have  an  anecdote  about  Dr.  Eliot 
that  ought  to  be  told.  In  the  spring  of 
1901,  when  I  was  in  St.  Louis  making 
certain  investigations,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  become  a  guest  in  the  house  of  John 
0"Fallon  Clark,  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  explora- 
tion party,  and  of  his  wife,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Auguste  Chauteau.  the 
founder  of  St.  Louis.  At  dinner  one 
day  Mr.  Clark  exclaimed:  'Wife.  I  saw 
Tom  Eliot  to-day.  and  for  all  the  world 
I  thought  it  was  his  father.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  me :  *I\Irs.  Dye,  for  forty  years 
Tom  Eliot's  father  was  the  greatest  man 
in  St.  Louis.  He  practically  ran  every 
good  thing  in  the  city.'  'Indeed,'  I  re- 
sponded, 'then  the  son  is  exactly  like  his 
father,  for  he  practically  runs  every  good 
thing  in  Portland.'  Happy  the  city  that 
can  claim  such  a  man!"' 

At  the  table  serving  the  refreshments 
were  J\lrs.  S.  J.  Burrage,  IMrs.  J.  L.  Bar- 
nard, Mrs.  iMary  A.  Tiiompson  and  Miss 
p]mily  F.  Davison,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  girls.  In  the  receiving  line  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eliot  were  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot.  Jr.,  W.  II.  Burrage,  Richard  Mon- 
tague, J.  D.  Hart,  and  others. — Portland 
()r<(/o)iia)i  (Oct.  U\h). 
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Brooks  on  Socialism. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Theological  School  at  Berkeley 
may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  John 
Graham  Brooks,  who  is  lecturing  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  lately  ad- 
dressed the  students  on  Socialism.  The 
following  account,  which  appeared  in 
the  Independent,  bears  evidence  of  being 
inadequate,  but  it  is  worth  printing  for 
what  it  contains  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
imagination  as  to  what  is  unreported : 

That  the  United  States,  as  the  result 
of  a  clash  of  the  classes,  is  already  in 
the  midst  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  John 
Graham  Brooks  in  a  lecture  on  Socialism 
before  the  students  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Theological  seminary  this  morn- 
ing. This  startling  declaration  came  as 
a  preface  to  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
various  definitions  of  Socialism,  and  its 
relation  to  certain  economic  conditions. 
Brooks  dwelt  on  the  phase  of  Socialism 
which  would  have  interest  and  rents  de- 
clared usury,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
world-wide  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry, stated  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  animosity  in  France  be- 
tween the  laboring  classes  and  the  em- 
ployers should  take  an  acute  form  at 
any  time. 

"Inventions  are  fast  breaking  the 
trade  unions  to  pieces,"  declared  Brooks, 
"and  the  trades  unions  are  the  bulwark 
between  the  middle  class  and  Socialism. 
There  is  very  likely  to  be  serious  trouble 
in  Pittsburg  at  any  time  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  trades  unions  have  been 
dissipated  there  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  disgruntled  workers  are  rapidly  re- 
cruiting in  the  socialistic  cause.  All 
over  the  country  can  be  seen  a  slow 
turning  of  the  craft  guilds  or  trade 
unions  toward  Socialism. 

"A  fundamental  principle  of  Social- 
ism is  to  have  all  corporations  run  iden- 
tically as  the  postoffice  is  run.  This 
would  mean  the  doing  away  with  interest 
and  dividends,  which  the  party  leaders 
declare  is  theft.  Their  stand  hinges  on 
the  question :  Is  interest  justifiable  ? 
They  point  to  the  loan  sharks  for  the 


Reference  was  also  made  to  the  place 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
in  the  social  system.  Brooks  referred  to 
them  as  extremists  and  non-construction- 
ists. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  movement  which 
has  grown  faster,"  said  Dr.  Brooks. 
"The  Socialists  probably  have  between 
ten  and  eleven  million  voters.  They  have 
500  members  of  parliaments  and  control 
hundreds  of  cities,  and  have  a  majority 
in  the  town  councils  of  one-third  the 
German  cities.  In  the  movement  in  this 
country  the  clergy  are  coming  to  be  a 
very  active  factor.  Getting  letters  from 
clergymen  asking  what  to  do  is  the 
plague  of  my  life. 

"The  crisis  is  just  as  serious  as  before 
the  Civil  War.  We  are  strictly  in  a 
revolution.  The  situation  is  not  without 
dangers  in  this  country." 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  there  are  many 
forms  of  Socialism  and  hundreds  of 
definitions.  Many  expressions  of  So- 
cialism, he  said,  were  sentimental.  To 
understand  Socialism  he  asked  his  audi- 
ence to  think  of  this  country  managing 
all  its  dominant  industries  as  it  does  the 
postoffice.  All  forms  of  investment 
which  give  interest,  rent  and  profit  would 
pass  from  private  ownership  to  public 
and  be  used  primarily  for  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  the  expenses  paid  by 
taxation.  The  Stock  Exchange  would 
disappear.  You  could  not  invest  in 
stocks.  Interest  and  rent  would  disap- 
pear. 

"Socialism  assumes  that  all  property, 
founded  interest,  profit,  and  rent  are 
wrong,  that  these  are  theft,  are  forms  of 
exploitation  of  labor.  The  enormous 
abuses  connected  with  interest  are  re- 
sponbile  for  the  opposition  to  it.  The 
strong  in  history  have  abused  the  weak 
and  are  doing  it  still.  There  are  loan 
sharks  right  here  in  your  own  commun- 
ity and  you  could  find  stories  that  would 
shock  you. 

"The  dangers  of  a  premature  jump 
are  very  great  and  therefore  all  clergy- 
men should  know  the  Socialist  literature. 
I  would  not  stop  the  Socialist  movement. 
We  are  going  to  learn  a  lot  out  of  it. 
Christian  Socialism  is  a  muddle-headed 
movement  when  it  disregards  the  eco- 
nomic basis. 
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"We  have  to  decide  whether  to  be  So- 
cialists or  Democrats  and  I  think  the 
word  democrat  is  the  greater.  What  we 
need  is  a  perfectly  open  and  fearless 
mind  tow^ard  the  whole  movement.  If 
we  behave  decently  toward  it,  it  will 
bring'  us  more  good  than  harm." 


Growth  in  Rest. 

Growth  is  predominantly  a  function  of 
rest.  Work  is  chiefly  an  energy-expend- 
ing: and  tearing  down  process. 

Rest  following  work  is  chiefly  a  build- 
ing up  process.  Work  may  furnish  the 
conditions  under  which  subsequent 
growth  may  occur,  but  in  itself  it  is  de- 
structive. By  M'ork  we  do  things  in  the 
world,  but  we  do  not  grow  by  work.  We 
grow  during-  rest.  Rest  is  not  the  only 
condition  of  growth.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  essential  conditions,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly a  topic  which  needs  discussion 
in  these  days  of  haste  and  concentration. 

We  seek  concentrated  food ;  we  seek 
concentrated  reading.  The  day  of  the 
three-volume  novel  is  passed.  We  demand 
that  the  world's  news  shall  be  epitomized. 
We  demand  that  our  \vriting  shall  be 
taken,  down  by  shorthand  and  written 
by  a  machine.  We  demand  that  our 
bu.siness  shall  be  done  by  telegraph,  tele- 
phone or  wireless. 

We  demand  that  our  expresses  shall 
travel  tifty  miles  an  hour  or  more,  and 
while  on  the  trains  we  shall  be  able  to 
economize  time  by  having  stenographers 
and  libraries.  We  read  on  the  cars,  and 
the  habit  of  reading  during  meals  is 
growing-.  All  these  concentrated  activi- 
ties, these  ways  of  doing  more  work  in 
less  time,  of  shortening  the  period  be- 
tween thought  and  action,  between  the 
conceiving-  of  an  idea  and  its  working 
out  into  the  real  world. — or.  perhajis. 
more  truly  the  visible  world,  because  the 
real  world  is  the  thinking-  world  -.  but 
they  do  not 'make  for  the  growth  of  self, 
they  tend  to  dwarf  the  individual  In- 
sapping  his  power.  Proper  setting  and 
proper  margin  are  essential  to  every 
work  of  art.  So  if  life's  work  and  life's 
thinking  are  to  result  in  growth,  they 
too  must  have  their  margin — their  prop- 
er setting — their  opportunity  for  assim- 
ilation. 


During  the  day  the  chief  work  of  the 
body  is  done,  but  during  the  night  the 
tissues  grow  far  more  than  they  do  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  food  is  worked  over, 
the  muscles  are  built  up,  the  brain  tissue 
is  restored,  the  nerve  cells  become  re- 
fllled  and  their  crinkled  borders  become 
smooth  and  rounded.  This  is  margin: 
this  is  setting.  It  is  the  working  up  into 
the  subjective  self  of  the  food  and  the 
result  of  the  objective  day's  work.  This 
process  is  not  less  necessary  M'ith  refer- 
ence to  mental  work.  The  student  who 
spends  all  of  his  available  time  in  the 
acquiring-  of  facts  misses  the  chief  end 
of  study.  Wisdom  does  not  consist  in  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  in  their  assimi- 
lation ;  just  as  art  does  not  consist  merely 
in  form  and  color,  but  also  in  margin 
and  setting.  Our  facts  need  assimila- 
tion. They  need  to  be  worked  over  into 
the  tissues  of  our  mental  life.  The  daily 
emotions,  the  struggles,  the  ideals,  that 
come  to  us  need  to  be  worked  over  into 
the  self.  This  occurs  chiefly  during 
quiet,  during  rest.  The  one  who  has  no 
quiet  and  no  rest  assimilates  relatively 
little.  A  man's  experience  must  be 
turned  over  and  thought  about ;  a  man's 
ideals  must  be  dreamed  over  and 
dreamed  out.  It  may  be  true  that  sleep 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  men- 
tal growth  that  it  does  to  physical 
growth :  that  thus  partially  or  even  en- 
tirely in  an  unconscious  way  the  facts 
of  daily  life  are  worked  over  into  the 
tissue  of  character.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  we  often  awake  in  the  morning  after 
a  good  night's  sleep  to  find  problems 
solved — the  mental  atmosphere  clarified 
in  a  way  that  is  altogether  surprising 
and  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  ap- 
parently merely  by  our  being  more 
rested. 

We  know  that  the  brain  is  not  wholly 
inactive  during  sleep.  We  know  that 
there  are  psychic  processes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  I  don't  know  that  direct 
evidence  could  be  procured  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  hypothehjis.  It  does  seem, 
however,  to  fit  in  with  very  many,  well- 
established  facts. 

The  best  work  that  most  of  us  do  is 
not  begini  in  our  offices  or  at  our  desks, 
but  when  we  are  wandering  in  the  woods 
or     sitting      (piietly      with      undirertccl 
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thoughts.      From    somewhere    at    such 
times  there  flash  into  our  minds  those 
ideas  that  direct  and  control  our  lives — 
visions  of  how  to   do  that  which  pre- 
viously had  seemed  impossible — new  as- 
pirations, hopes  and  desires.     Work  is 
the  process  of  realization.     The  careful 
balance  and  the  great  ideas  come  largely, 
during  quiet  and  without  being  sought. 
The  man  who  never  takes  time  to  do 
anything   w-ill   hardly   do   great  things. 
He  will  hardly  have  epoch-making  ideas 
or  stimulating  ideals.     Rest  is  thus  not 
merely  in  order  to  recuperate  for  w^ork.. 
If  so,  we  should  rest  only  when  fatigued. 
We  need  to  do  nothing  at  times  w^hen 
we   are   as  well   as  possible,   when   our 
w^hole  natures  are  ready  for  their  very 
finest  product.    We  need  occasionally  to 
leave  them  undirected,  in  order  that  we 
may  receive  these  messages  by  wireless 
from  the  unknown.     We  need  to  have 
the  instrument  working  at  its  greatest 
perfection — to  be  undirected  and  recep- 
tive.   I  am  not  advocating  a  mystic  ideal. 
This  imagery  is  fruitful.     Whether  the 
ideas  and  ideals  come  wholly  from  with- 
in  and   are   the   adjustment   and   read- 
justment even  of  material  products,  or 
whether  they  come  to  us  as  the  response 
of  the  individual  to  external  stimuli,  I 
think    that    the    people    who    are    most 
happy  in  the  middle  and  advanced  years 
a-re   those  who  have   kept   on   growing. 
JMost  people  stop  growing  soon  after  they 
become  of  age.    Others  keep  on  growing 
for  varying  periods.     The  duration  of 
life's    growth    is    governed    partly    by 
heredity,  and  it  is  partly  under  our  own 
control.     It  is  limited  by  forced  work 
without   rest   and   margin.      It   is   pro- 
moted by  wholesome  living.     It  is  inter- 
fered with  by  routine  work  without  a 
break.    We  must  retain  the  habit  of  do- 
ing unhabitual  things  if  we  are  to  grow. 
All  this  may  seem  like  the  statement 
of  an  impossible  ideal.     It  is  not.    There 
will  come  weeks  and  months  when  every 
ounce  of  strength  and  every  moment  of 
time  must  be  spent  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  things.     But  when  this 
is  a  hian's  constant  life,  when  it  occurs 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
then  it  indicates  that  the  work  has  mas- 
tered the  man.    It  means  that  his  growth 
and  his  capacity  to  do  larger  and  larger 
things  are  prevented. 


Jfrom  t\)t  €\)uu\)(& 

Eugene,  Ore. — The  greatest  event  in 
the  past  month,  and  in  fact  the  greatest 
event  since  the  founding  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene,  was  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Pacific  Conference 
at  Eugene,  October  17th,  18th  and  19th. 
The  members  of  this  church  have  al- 
ways believed  in  conferences  and  now 
they  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  be- 
fore over  the  noble  heritage  of  our  faith 
and  fellow^ship.  The  good  effects  of  this 
conference  on  the  entertaining  church 
are  too  great  to  be  measured.  After 
this  first  taste  of  the  full  joys  of  larger 
fellowship,  the  Eugene  church  will  look 
forward  with  more  eager  expectation  to 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
at  Eugene  in  1913. 


Los  Angeles. — August  and  September 
were  the  vacation  months,  but  the  Alli- 
ance had  a  day  at  the  shore,  a  garden 
party  and  other  festivities  and  "showers" 
in  preparation  for  their  November  ba- 
zaar ;  while  the  Young  People's  Religious 
Union  held  "sunset  services"  in  houses, 
or  verandas,  in  woods,  and  on  the  hill- 
tops, all  characterized  by  high  thinking 
and  spiritual  uplift. 

Church  services  opened  October  1st 
and  all  rejoiced  to  be  once  more  together 
in  our  church  home.  In  his  first  sermon 
Mr.  Ilodgin  gave  "Thoughts  of  a  Wan- 
derer," one  being  that  the  American 
restlessnes  and  love  of  travel  is  not  an 
evil,  but  is  helping  to  bring  about  a 
cordial  co-operation  and  toleration — the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  a  world  family. 
Other  topics  have  been  "Courage,  Char- 
acter and  Culture  in  Public  Life"  and 
"The  Election  Aftermath."  This  last 
Avas  a  clear  call  to  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia not  to  think  all  won  because  the 
ballot  had  been  gained,  but  to  take  the 
responsibilities  holily. 

Sunday-school  opens  well,  l)ut  regret 
is  felt  that  the  school  has  to  lose  its 
much-loved  superintendent,  Miss  A.  L. 
]\Ieyer,  but  it  is  hoped  she  may  be  able 
to  take  up  the  work  again  after  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Y.  P.  R.  U.  has  been  busy  with 
its  various  plans.     The  work  of  getting 
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up  a  "Pacific  Coast  Table"  for  the  bien- 
nial fair  in  Boston  is  g'oing  on  earnestly, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  each  parish  on  the 
Coast,  even  if  it  has  no  young  people's 
society,  will  send  some  contributions,  if 
only  a  few  souvenir  postals,  to  show  good 
will  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  The 
local  union  is  planning  a  short  course 
of  travel  talks  and  story-telling  by  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  (a  continuation  of  the 
Reading  Circle  of  last  year),  Christmas- 
giving,  and  a  Sunday  class  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Rowan 
to  study  the  ethics  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  new  class  of  adults 
to  study  the  ethics  of  Organized  Chris- 
the  lines  of  work  suggested  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Social  Service  Committee.  ]\Ir. 
Hodgin  will  resume  his  mid-week  meet- 
ings, taking  up  "Life  Problems  of  ]\Iod- 
ern  Times,"  as  illustrated  by  Amos. 
Isaiah,  Job,  as  well  as  l)y  men  of  recent 
times. 

Portland.  —  Special  services  for 
"Home-coming  Sunday"  were  held  in  the 
Portland  church  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
October.  Evening  services  were  resumed 
on  that  day,  Mr.  Eliot  speaking  about 
the  statesmen-prophets  Amos  and  his 
successors,  Savanarola.  Luther  and 
Theodore  Parker,  on  the  successive  Sun- 
days in  October.  In  November  leaders 
of  the  following  movements  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  congregation  on 
succeeding  Sunday  evenings:  Anarchism. 
Woman  Suffrage,  "The  Oregon  System" 
and  Socialism. 

Two  well-attended  receptions  were 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  in  Octo- 
ber. The  one  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  celebrated  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  reverend 
senior  pastor.  Dr.  Eliot,  when  his  many 
friends  in  the  city  came  to  do  him  honor 
on  the  liappy  occasion.  The  other  was 
given  l)y  Mr.  and  ^Mrs.  Eliot  to  the 
parish.  After  a  year's  tedious  illness 
^Irs.  Eliot  is  gradually  becoming  able  to 
resunu'  her  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

The  Women's  Alliance  held  its  annual 
tea  on  October  4th,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. At  the  social  and  literary  meet- 
ing, November  1st,  Miss  Bertha  Stuart, 
of  New  York  Citv.  talked  interestinulv 


to  a  good  audience  on  "The  Publication 
and  Illustrating  of  Books." 

The  Young-  People's  Fraternity  have 
resumed  meetings.  "Japan,  Old  and 
New.  Its  Homelife  and  Industries"  being 
the  subject  for  consideration  during 
November. 

Among  the  new  books  of  special  in- 
terest to  liberal  Christians  recently 
added  to  the  Frazer  Free  Reading  Room 
Library  are  the  following:  "The  Su- 
premacy of  Jesus,"  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker; 
"John  Gilley,"  Chas.  W.  Eliot;  "Mem- 
ories of  a  Hundred  Years,"  Edw.  Everett 
Hale:  "The  Social  Unrest,"  John  Gra- 
ham Brooks:  "The  Spiritual  Life,"  Prof. 
Geo.  A.  Coe:  "Daughters  of  the  Purit- 
ans," S.  C.  Beach :  "Pioneers  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  America,'"  various  authors; 
"Religious  Freedom  in  American  Educa- 
tion," Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker:  "Immortality 
and  Other  Essays,"  C.  C.  Everett. 

The  congregations  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel,  Church  of  Good  Tidings  (Uni- 
ver.salist),  and  Church  of  Our  Father, 
will  unite  for  Thanksgiving  Day  services 
as  is  the  usual  custom. 

San  Francisco. — The  event  of  the 
month  was  the  visit  of  President  Taft  on 
October  15th.  It  was  well  managed  in 
every  way.  Pew  holders  were  asked  to 
send  word  if  they  wished  to  occupy  their 
holdings,  and  then  to  be  seated  by  ten 
minutes  before  eleven.  Four  pews  were 
reserved  for  the  Presidential  party, 
which  came  promptly  and  the  church 
was  full  but  not  allowed  to  be  crowded. 
The  service  was  unchanged  Imt  for  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent Avas  there  in  compliance  with  his 
habit  of  attending  a  I^nitarian  church. 
The  nnisic  was  excellent  and  the  sermon 
Avas  a  sermon — not  a  political  discourse. 
The  text  was  "For  in  Christ  Jesus 
Naught  Availeth  Anything  but  a  New 
Creature."  A  good  ^lethodist  in  the 
]Kirty  said  to  a  friend,  "That's  one  of 
th(>  l)est  sermons  I  ever  heard.  It  was  a 
regular  '^lethodist'  sermon."  IMr.  Taft 
is  a  fine  listener.  When  the  service  was 
ovei-  the  congreiiiition  remained  standing 
till  llic  PresidtMitial  jiarly  had  passed 
out. 

The  death  of  ^Fr.  Eells.  a  trustee,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Board  for  almost  thirteen 
\-ears.    followiuir   so    soon    the    death    of 
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Dr.  Gibbons,  also  a  trustee,  forcibly  im- 
presses us  with  the  imcertaintv  of  human 
life. 

The  Channing-  lectures  and  classes 
have  been  well  attended,  and  the  monthly 
meetinja:  was  of  unusual  interest.  Mrs. 
Chas..  L.  Barrett  contributed  excellent 
instrumental  music.  Mrs.  Agnes  Lane 
Leonard  some  charming  songs,  and  ]\Irs. 
Maud  Russell  Bobbins  dramatic  readings 
of  a  high  order. 

The  October  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Chri.stian  Work  were  well  attended, 
and  unusually  interesting.  On  October 
9th  a  few  of  our  members  gave  short 
accounts  of  their  "Vacation  Days,"  and 
we  all  had  a  whifif  of  ocean  breezes  and 
mountain  air  and  a  taste  of  the  pleasures 
and  discomforts  of  travel  by  steamer, 
rail,  automobile  and  a  Sierra  Club  tramp. 

On  October  23d  Mrs.  Geo.  Oulton  gave 
us  a  charming  talk  of  Annapolis,  "The 
Land  of  Contemporary  Ancestors."  a 
title  that  caused  much  comment,  but 
Avhen  we  were  told  of  the  charms  of  the 
city,  the  old  colonial  homes,  said  to  be 
Dorothy  Manners's.  Richard  Carvel's, 
Anthony  Stewart's,  of  the  stately  pop- 
lars, the  beautiful  State  House,  of  the 
ordered  wilderness  of  the  old-fashioned 
flower  gardens,  we  understood  how 
"Annapolis  brings  one's  ancestors  into 
contemporary  touch  with  you." 

On  November  3d  and  4th  our  Annual 
Sale  took  place.  The  rooms  were  deco- 
rated in  Autumn  colors,  the  tables  were 
covered  with  rice  mats,  terra  cotta  crepe 
paper  and  oak  leaves.  One  booth  had 
sun-flowers  climbing  its  posts,  another 
one  was  suggestive  of  Hallow'een.  with 
bats,  black  cats,  red  and  green  electric 
lights.  The  articles  were  attractive  and 
readily  found  sale.  The  Channing 
Auxiliary  assisted  in  the  good  cause. 
They  converted  two  rooms  into  a  Japan- 
ese garden  with  veritable  flowers,  wis- 
teria and  cherry  blossoms  hung  in  gar- 
lands. The  stage  was  a  Japanese  house, 
and  each  afternoon  the  patrons  were 
served  tea  at  small  tables  by  charming 
Japanese  maids  (mostly  blonde),  and 
entertained  by  a  pretty  Japanese  dance 
by  a  tiny  maid.  A  fan  and  umbrella 
drill  by  five  young  girls  and  a  Japanese 
play,  "The  Flower  of  Yeddo,"  were  given 
with  real  Japanese  spirit. 


Unity  Hymxs  and  Chorals.  By  Fre.lerick  L. 
Hosmer  and  William  C.  Gannett.  Chicago: 
The  Unity  Publishing  Company.     50  cents. 

The  new  "Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals,"  by 
Frederick  L.  Hosmer  and  William  C.  Gan- 
nett are  ready.  It  is  a  much  reviseil  and  en- 
larged form  of  the  hymn-book  of  the  same 
name,  published  thirty  years  ago.  During  these 
years  the  rising  faith  has  voiced  itself  in  many 
ways,  and  not  least  significantly  in  new  and 
noble  hymns.  Mainly  from  these  recent  hymns, 
but  also  from  fresh  gleanings  in  the  older  fields, 
the  present  selection  is  made.  It  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  hymns,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  are  new  to  this  re- 
vision ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tunes,  of 
which  seventy-three  are  new  to  it. 

As  before,  the  hymns  reflect  the  religious 
feelings  underlying  what  is  called  the  Liberal 
Faith, — feelings  of  moral  longing  and  consecra- 
tion, of  dependence  on  the  One  in  All,  of  child- 
like trust  in  the  Eternal  Goodness,  of  happy 
thankfulness  for  life,  of  warm  communion  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  brotherhood,  and  be- 
tween the  child-soul  and  the  indwelling  Father- 
Soul.  No  one  who  knows  the  singers  of  this  ris- 
ing faith  will  be  surprised  to  find  many  hymns 
written  by  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
kindred  writers, — such  men  as  Whittier.  Samuel 
Longfellow  and  John  Chadwick.  Whittier"s  un- 
exhausted quarry  has  yielded  several  new 
hymns ;  and  Chadwick's  list  is  much  enlarged, 
mainly  from  the  book  of  "Later  Poems"  that  he 
left  nearly  ready  when  he  passed  away.  And 
the  book  owes  no  little  of  its  special  value  to 
the  compulsion  which  one  of  the  two  editors, 
after  consultation  with  friends,  has  exercised 
over  the  other  editor's  reluctance  by  insisting 
on  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Hos- 
mer's  own  hymns,  some  of  them  wholly  new. 
There  are  not  so  many  hymns  of  duty,  brother- 
hood and  service  as  had  been  hoped  for. — mainly 
because  such  hymns,  in  singing  and  poetic  forms, 
are  not  yet  many  in  the  world ;  but  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  usual.  There  are 
many  herald  songs  of  the  Good-to-Be;  many 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  nature ;  and  many  suffused  with  the  thought 
and  feeling,  without  the  name,  of  God,  that 
some  may  call  "poems"'  rather  than  "hymns." 
"Hymns"  are  likely  to  broaden  their  scope  in 
this  direction,  and,  in  so  broadening,  to  grow 
more  poetic  and  more  beautiful. 

The  "Service  Elements" — which  are  only 
"elements,"  not  full  "services,"  of  worship — fill 
about  fifty  pages;  they  comprise  "Openings," 
"Choral  Eesponses,"  "Thanksgivings,"  "Pray- 
ers," "Benedictions"  and  "Choral  Sentences." 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  new  to  the  revised  book. 

The  editors  have  tried  to  provide  a  book  of 
hymns,  tunes  and  service  elements,  which  will 
answer  nearly  all  the  needs  of  common  worship 
in  churches  Of  the  Liberal  Faith,  and  at  a  price 
which  puts  it  within  easy  reach  of  small  societies. 
But  they  think  it  has  a  mission  in  the  home 
and  to  the  individual  as  well,  and  hope  that, 
even    more    than    the    old    "T^iiitv    Hymns    and 
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Cliomls,"  the  new  one  will  win  enduring  love, 
and  deserve  its  new  sub-title  of — "A  Book  for 
Heart,  Home,  Church." 

It  is  a  book  of  181  pages,  simply  bound  in 
cloth,  dark  green  or  dark  red,  as  preferred. 
With  more  than  twice  as  many  pages  as  the 
book  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  under  the  con- 
,  ditions  of  publication  in  these  days,  the  price 
must  needs  be  higher  than  it  was  before;  but 
it  still  is  low. 

Price,  50  cents  net ;  mailed,  60  cents.  Fifty 
copies  to  one  address,  45  cents  each ;  boxing 
and  carriage  additional.  Sample  copies  sent  on 
request ;  if  retained,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  usual 
price.  For  terms  on  special  editions  of  500  or 
more,  write  to  the  Publishing  Company. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life.  By  Clayton 
Sedgwick  Cooper.  Sixteen  full-page  half- 
tone illustrations.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $1.00. 

Mr.  Cooper's  books  and  magazine  articles  are 
familiar  to  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  His  recent  articles  on  the  Bible  in 
colleges,  published  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
have  not  only  made  a  distinct  impression  in 
behalf  of  modern  Bible  study  in  America,  but 
have  been  translated  and  reprinted  in  other 
countries.  His  right  to  speak  authoritatively 
upon  all  subjects  of  Bible  study  is  proved  by  his 
successful  organization  of  Bible  departments, 
conventions,  institutes,  and  systems  for  train- 
ing Bible  students.  Mr.  Cooper's  experience 
as  a  teacher  for  four  years  of  an  organized 
church  Bible  class  with  a  membership  of  500 
men,  his  wide  outreach  in  organizing  and  pro- 
moting Bible  study  work  in  churches,  clubs, 
and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
different  parts  of  America,  with  his  recent 
Avorld  tour  in  the  interests  of  Bible  study  among 
the  students  and  educated  men  of  India  and 
the  Far  East,  have  helped  to  make  him  an 
authority  upon  the  Bible  among  men  of  all 
classes,  creeds  and  nations. 


The  Hibbert  Journal.  Sherman,  French  & 
.Company.  Boston.  Single  numbers,  75 
cents;  yearly  subscription,  .$2.50. 

With  the  present  issue  the  Hibbert  Journal 
completes  nine  years  of  its  existence  as  an 
organ  of  the  higher  thought,  conducted  with- 
out prejudice  to  party,  creed,  or  opinion.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Hibbert  Journal  has  pub- 
lished contributions  from  the  recognized  leaders 
of  almost  every  important  religious  movement, 
or  school  of  thought,  in  Europe  and  America; 
and  it  has  won  a  constantly  increasing  sphere 
of  influence  and  a  world-wide  circulation. 

To  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  year,  the  next  issue,  on  October  1st,  will 
be  marked  as  tlie  Decennial  Number,  and  Avill 
contain  specially  invited  contributions  from 
leading  thinkers  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States.  France,  and  Germany.  The  contribu- 
tions already  engaged  promise  to  give  this  issue 
a  unique  significance.  Full  particulars  will  be 
announced  in  due  course. 


&parb0 


"Is  she  making-  him  a  good  wife?" 
"Well,  not  exactly;  but  she's  making 
him  a  good  husband." — Indian  Witness. 

"Do  you  believe  in  such  a  thing  as 
luck?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne. 
"Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  succe.ss  of  people  we  don't 
like." — Washington  Star. 

"Dar  is  two  kinds  o'  courage,"  said 
Uncle  Eben.  "One  kind  consists  in  not 
bein'  skeered  'cause  you's  got  too  much 
sense,  an'  de  yuthuh  'cause  you  ain'  got 
enough." — Wash ington  Star. 

He  had  just  launched  the  momentous 
question.  The  pretty  girl  shook  her 
head.  "No,"  she  replied.  Then  she 
blithely  added,  "But  we  can  always  re- 
main good  friends."  He  smiled  bitterly 
as  he  reached  for  his  hat.  "Reciprocity 
without  annexation !"  he  muttered,  and 
stalked  away. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  noted  for  the  quick- 
ness of  his  wit,  and  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived 
that  he  always  had  an  answer  ready 
when  it  was  required.  He  was  once  in- 
troduced as  "Dr.  Carter."  Immediately 
his  friend  saw  his  error,  and  corrected 
himself.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  doctor, 
"it's  only  a  slip  of  the  pen." 

A  teacher  of  English,  in  order  to  dis- 
prove the  charge  that  high  school  pupils 
know  little  about  the  really  vital  things 
that  are  going  on  around  them,  gave  a 
test  in  which  she  asked  for  definitions  of 
sucli  terms  as:  tariff,  reciprocity,  the 
labor  problem.  In  the  paper  of  a  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  she  found  this:  "The  lal)or 
problem  is  how  to  keep  the  working 
people  happy  without  paying  them 
eiKHUiff  to  live  ou."  —  La  Folhttr's 
Wecklg. 

IMother  (reprovingly) — Hobby.  I  told 
you  distinctly  if  Mrs.  Jones  asked  you 
to  have  a  second  piece  of  cake,  to  .say 
"No,  thank  you." 

Bobby — I  know,  ma:  but  she  didn't 
say  would  I  "have."  she  said  would  I 
"like"  another  piece,  and  if  I'd  er  said 
"no"  I'd  er  told  a  lie. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

A  few  copies  of  the  following  books, 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80 . .  $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse   1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The   Church   of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crocker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus    1.00        .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible 1.25        .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80         .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Bnrt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00        .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 
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tained  unless  there  is  something  to  jus- 
tify it.  Men  cannot  be  trusted  unless 
they  prove  trustworthy. 

There  must,  beyond  all  this,  be  unself- 
ish ministry.  Society  requires  service 
that  cannot  be  paid  for  in  money,  or  in 
things  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  of  a  great 
physician,  who  spends  himself  for  his  fel- 
lows, giving  his  life,  perhaps,  in  search- 
ing for  some  fact  or  truth  that  will  be  a 
boon  to  humanity,  or  it  may  be  the  loving 
service  of  a  mother,  or  the  devotion  of  a 
true  friend  that  asks  no  reward. 

Society  cannot  exist,  and  be  a  force  for 
good  unless  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  constitute  it  are  at  the  core  of  their 
being,  sound  and  true.  There  must  be 
individual  righteousness  and  the  patience 
and  forbearance  that  spring  from  love. 
Men  and  w^omen  who  form  the  cement 
that  holds  society  together  must  respond 
to  consciences  that  are  healthy,  and  must 
be  capable  of  self-sacrifice. 

Now  these  qualities,  that  control  the 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  best 
worth  while,  are  not  exhaustless  in  any 
human  breast.  They  need  restoration  and 
inspiration.  They  need  recharging  from 
the  central  source  of  power.  The  self- 
sufficient  man  or  woman  is  non-existent. 
The  will  needs  strengthening,  the  pur- 
pose to  serve  needs  quickening,  the  im- 
pulse to  love  must  be  stirred,  and 
through  worship  we  gain  the  strength  to 
help  and  the  power  to  continue  in  w^ell- 
doing. 

Man  is  animal  and  spirit,  body  and 
soul.  He  may  minister  to  the  material 
alone,  but  when  he  forfeits  his  high 
birthright  he  becomes  wholly  beast  or 
brute.  Society  has  a  body,  which  it 
cares  for  with  ever-increasing  assiduity, 
and  ever-advancing  comfort  and  power 
results.  But  unless  its  spirit  be  also  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  its  material 
splendor  will  be  of  no  avail.  It  is  the 
law  of  life  that  the  spirit  must  quicken 


or  death  ensues.  Society  cannot  endure 
on  a  material  basis  alone.  Education  is 
good  in  that  it  gives  man  power,  but  un- 
less the  power  is  used  for  good,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  general  welfare  and  not 
a  gain.  The  essential  value  of  life,  in- 
dividual or  community,  is  its  animating 
spirit.  Religion  is  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  seek  the  highest  good,  which  is 
in  other  words  a  consciousness  of  God, 
and  the  life  that  follows  the  high  convic- 
tion. 


The  function  of  the  true  church  is  two- 
fold. Some  intimation  has  been  given  of 
what  it  ought  to  do  for  us.  It  remains 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  things  which 
through  it  we  may  do  for  others.  This 
side  of  church  life,  this  responsibility  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention.  The 
institutional  church  was  an  early  groping 
for  the  fulfillment  of  this  increasingly 
apprehended  duty.  It  demonstrated 
some  possibilities,  and  developed  some 
dangers.  To  be  practical  is  surely  and 
generally  desirable,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ceasing  to  be  inspirational.  The 
bond  of  union,  whereby  we  unite  "for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man" 
is  fundamentally  sound  and  true,  but 
logic  and  divine  apprehension  will  ever 
insist  upon  the  sequence.  First  comes 
the  worship,  the  service  following  as  ex- 
pression and  result.  Doing  follows  being, 
and  is  never  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  in  our 
denomination  what  seemed,  not  long  ago, 
a  tlu-eatening  line  of  demarcation  has 
been  lost  in  a  united  purpose  to  do  the 
one  and  not  leave  the  other  luadone. 

At  the  Boston  May  meetings  there  was 
promising  harmony,  and  at  the  National 
Conference  every  indication  of  settled 
peace  and  a  united  purpose.  As  Rev. 
Augustus  P.  Reccord  puts  it  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Christian  Register,  "Ex- 
perience and  reflection  have  brought  a 
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deeper  insight  into  social  conditions  and 
a  clearer  vision  of  social  needs.  What 
men  see  to-day  is  the  vision  of  a  church 
in  which  both  functions,  worship  and 
service,  are  combined,  one  affording  the 
moral  dynamic  without  which  the  other 
would  be  impossible.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  Christian  people  of  every  de- 
nomination were  so  convinced  that  wor- 
ship and  work  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
never  a  time  when  it  was  so  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  attest  their 
discipleship  by  going  about  doing  good. 
A  sterile  faith  or  an  impotent  religion  is 
an  insult  alike  to  God  and  man." 

As  a  practical  suggestion  of  the  possi- 
bilities Dr.  Horace  Davis,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  said :  "Always  and  every- 
where there  is  a  great  unutilized  power 
in  our  churches.  As  organization  they 
have  done  little,  while  they  contain  vast 
latent  power  which  should  be  organized 
and  utilized  in  some  form,  if  not  directly 
as  churches,  then  as  social  service  com- 
mittees acting  in  the  name  of  the 
church." 

Just  how  this  can  be  done  or  what  shall 
be  undertaken  can  be  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  conditions  and  needs,  and 
in  accordance  with  existing  possibilities. 
There  is  always  a  way  where  there  is  a 
will.  The  one  thing  needful  is  the  will^ 
sufficiently  strong  and  sufficiently  sancti- 
fied. 


The  power  of  the  will  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized.  There  is  little  that  does  not 
yield  to  it.  Its  exercise  in  the  matter  of 
health  brings  results  that  are  the  main 
inspiration  of  a  remarkable  faith  that 
attracts  many  from  lifeless  communion 
which  faced  the  past,  and  distrusted  new 
manifestations  of  the  spirit. 

In  daily  life  a  large  percentage  of  fail- 
ures are  occasioned  bv  weak  and  flabbv 


wills.  The  helpless  are  those  too  infirm 
of  purpose  to  really  try  to  help  them- 
selves. A  plucky  little  woman  who 
makes  up  her  mind  that  she  will  ac- 
complish a  given  thing,  any  given  thing, 
succeeds  where  a  well-equipped  and 
capable  man  without  faith  in  himself 
and  feeble  in  resolution  utterly  fails,  and 
must  be  cared  for  like  any  other  baby. 
Courage,  pluck,  determination  fused  into 
a  determined  will  are  the  conquering 
powers  of  life. 


The  expressions  of  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  earnest  effort  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  arbitration  treaties  are  very 
gratifying  and  bring  incidental  results 
of  significant  interest.  At  the  mass 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  there  were 
ringing  addresses  from  a  Catholic  priest, 
an  Episcopal  bishop,  two  university  pro- 
fessors, a  labor  leader,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a 
Federal  judge,  a  Socialist,  and  an  en- 
franchised woman.  The  compass  was 
pretty  completely  boxed  by  these  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  as  one  for  peace. 
Strong  resolutions  offered  by  Bishop 
Nichols  were  unanimouslj^  adopted. 


One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  ]\fonday 
morning  papers  to  be  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  witty  saying  that  the  auto- 
mobile has  divided  mankind  into  two 
classes — the  quick  and  the  dead.  The 
slaughter  of  the  slow  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  self-destruction  of  the  fast — for 
the  larger  number  of  the  victims  seem  to 
be  the  joy-riders  themselves.  The  auto- 
mobile in  its  place,  used  with  decency 
and  discretion,  greatly  promotes  com- 
fortable and  enjoyable  transportation, 
but  as  a  stimulator  of  selfish  superiority 
and  indifference  to  others,  and  as  a  lease 
to  reckless  speed  it  reconciles  those  un- 
able to  own  them  to  the  i)overty  that  re- 
strains. 
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The  parable  holds  its  own.  No  one 
hearing,  or  hearing  of,  Dr.  Crother's  illus- 
tration at  the  Washington  Conference  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  church  union,  can  ever 
forget  it,  or  the  danger  it  emphasized. 
He  said  that  being  interested  in  house- 
hold inventions  he  often  invested  a  dime 
in  some  new  cement  warranted  to  per- 
manently unite  separated  surfaces.  The 
result  was  singularly  uniform.  The 
union  was  apparently  complete,  and  held 
beautifully  until  the  article  was  im- 
mersed in  hot  water.  That  test  none  of 
them  withstood.  The  effort  to  form 
church  unions  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  like  danger.  They  stood  well  till 
the  hot  water  test  was  applied.  What  is 
needed  is  union  by  what  the  surgeons 
call  "first  intention,"  where  the  process 
is  organic,  and  the  two  bodies  become 
really  one.  C.  A.  M. 


The  opening  of  the  new  Japanese  Uni- 
tarian Mission  in  Oakland  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  November  26th,  was  an  in- 
teresting occasion.  The  minister,  Rev. 
Mr.  Aoto,  with  his  charming  little  wife, 
fresh  from  Japan,  have  taken  a  modest 
house  in  the  Japanese  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  there  in  the  lower  rooms  is 
housed  the  mission.  Sunday  afternoon 
the  minister,  together  with  the  Japa- 
nese students  of  our  Berkeley  Divinity 
Sphool,  welcomed  the  guests  at  the  door, 
and  soon  a  company  of  Americans  from 
our  churches  about  the  bay  and  a  large 
number  of  Japanese  men  and  women 
were  crowding  the  little  room  which 
serves  as  the.  chapel.  Service  books  and 
hymn  books  in  the  Japanese  language 
were  distributed,  and  the  service  began 
with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  Japanese 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  familiar 
tune  played  on  the  organ  by  a  young 
Japanese  woman.  The  Scripture  was 
read  by  the  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Japanese  Mission,  prayer  was  of- 


fered by  our  Mr.  Simonds,  there  was  an 
address  on  the  Unitarian  faith  by  Mr. 
Leavitt,  and  one  by  Dean  Wilbur  as 
representative  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  which  furnished  the 
money  to  make  the  mission  possible.  He 
said  this  mission  was  not  founded  to 
fight  or  antagonize  missions  of  other 
faiths,  but  to  reach  those  that  others 
failed  to  reach.  Then  follow^ed  a  num- 
ber of  short  speeches  in  Japanese  by 
representatives  of  Japanese  organiza- 
tions and  by  Mr.  Aoto.  After  the  serv- 
ices, tables  were  spread  and  tea  and 
cakes  and  fruit  served. 

It  was  an  auspicious  beginning  of  an 
interesting  experiment.  We  Unitarians 
have  never  been  greatly  interested  in 
foreign  missions.  Our  one  mission  in 
Japan,  however,  has  had  remarkable 
success,  having  trained  up  young  Japa- 
nese who  are  taking  over  the  w^ork  and 
the  financial  support,  so  that  the  Amer- 
icans who  started  the  work  and  have 
furnished  the  men  and  money  to  carry 
it  on  under  IMr.  Macaulay's  leadership 
may  soon  leave  it  safely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  Unitarians  themselves. 
So  far  as  we  know,  this  end  and  aim, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  all  foreign  mis- 
sions— i.  e.  to  train  native  people  to 
take  up  the  work  and  support  it — has 
never  in  any  other  instance  been 
achieved. 

The  Oakland  mission  is  the  result  of 
an  appeal  sent  by  the  Japanese  resi- 
dents themselves  to  our  Pacific  Confer- 
ence and  forwarded  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  They  stated  that 
prevailing  forms  of  Christianity  as 
taught  in  the  existing  missions  did  not 
appeal  to  them,  and  begged  the  Uni- 
tarians to  come  and  help  them  start  a 
mission  where  their  people  might  learn 
of  liberal  Christianity.  The  Unitarian 
Association  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  work  and  Mr.  Aoto,  trained  in  our 
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own  school  in  Berkeley,  has  taken  np 
the  work.  All  good  wishes  to  our 
Japanese  friends! 


The  question  which  belongs  appro- 
priatel}^  to  the  Thanksgiving  season  is 
not  merely  what  is  the  corn  crop,  or  the 
cotton  crop,  or  the  fruit  crop,  or  the 
gold  balance  in  the  United  States  treas- 
ury, but  what  is  the  fruitage  in  the  na- 
tion of  ripened  character,  of  ennobled 
purpose,  of  unselfish  service?  It  is  the 
harvest  that  a  nation  needs  first  of  all 
to  be  concerned  about.  Ours  seems  not 
to  be  without  tokens  of  real  and  inspir- 
ing promise.  Our  American  intelligence 
is  becoming  very  quick  nowadays  to 
detect  political  sophistries,  to  discount 
showy  oratory  of  the  superficial  kind, 
and  get  down  to  the  core  of  a  false 
social  or  political  philosophy.  Our  peo- 
ple are  intelligent  people,  and  no  one 
can  fool  them  for  long.  Here  is  the 
hope  of  democracy — in  the  intelligence 
and  the  conscience  of  the  plain  people, 
and  our  people  are  getting  fully  awake. 


into  conditions  in  an  earlier  day.  Evils 
to  be  corrected  need  only  to  be  known. 
The  common  sense  and  public  eon- 
science  of  the  American  people  will 
handle  these  things.  B.  L. 


Things  often  look  very  bad,  but  they 
are  not  at  any  time  as  bad  as  they  used 
to  be.  Better  say  that  again,  because 
many  people  do  not  believe  it:  things 
are  often  pretty  bad,  but  not  on  the 
whole  as  bad  as  they  used  to  be.  There 
is  more  prosperity  and  less  poverty  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  there 
was  fifty  or  seventj^-five  years  ago. 
There  is  less  religiosity  and  more  re- 
ligion. Vulgarity  of  high  life  is  pretty 
bad ;  it  was  worse  fifty  years  ago.  Graft 
is  prevalent ;  it  went  on  hardly  noticed 
fifty  years  ago.  Slavery  went  on. 
Piracy,  under  the  name  of  "privateer- 
ing," went  on,  and  men  respected  and 
honored  were  silent  partners. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic 
Avhen  you  read  of  the  evils  of  our  own 
day,  it  is  very  good  medicine  to  look 


The  Christmas  season  is  once  more 
upon  us.  The  Madonna  and  child 
Avill  very  properly  have  a  large  place 
in  our  sermons  and  services.  We  trust 
that  many  a  sermon  will  consider  the 
mother  and  child  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  peace.  In  an  article 
by  President  Taft  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  on  the  subject,  "The  Dawn 
of  World  Peace,"  he  says :  "In  our  civil 
war  the  death-roll  in  the  Union  army 
reached  the  appalling  aggregate  of 
359,000.  But  the  suffering  and  perils 
of  the  men  in  the  field,  distressing  as 
they  are  to  contemplate,  are  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  woes  and  anguish 
of  the  women  who  are  left  behind.  The 
glory  of  death  in  battle  does  not  feed 
the  orphaned  children,  nor  does  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  clothe 
them.  The  voice  of  the  women  of  Am- 
erica should  speak  for  peace." 

These  noble  Avords  of  our  President 
remind  us  of  that  heart-searching  novel 
by  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner,  entitled 
"Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  a  novel  that 
all  peace  lovers  should  read.  The  hero- 
ine in  this  story,  Martha  Von  Tilling, 
was  thirsting  for  the  glory  of  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  She  prayed  that 
she  might  become  a  second  Joan  d'Arc. 
She  desired  to  Avave  the  oriflamme, 
crown  the  king,  "then  die — for  the  fath- 
erland, the  beloved !"  How  often  had  she 
longed  to  be  a  boy  so  that  she  might 
become  a  hero  of  war.  With  apology 
and  condescension  she  admired  schol- 
ars, poets  and  explorers,  but  the  real 
admiration  of  her  soul  she  poured 
forth  upon  the  winners  of  battles.  Her 
father  had  been  a  soldier  and  she  loved 
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nothing  better  than  to  listen  to  him 
relate  the  adventures  of  a  real  soldier. 
She  read  Old  Testament  stories  of 
bloodshed  with  avidity.  Her  favorite 
study  in  school  was  history,  for  history 
mark  you,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  ac- 
counts of  war. 

Martha  was  now  quite  a  young 
woman  and  she  attended  her  first 
party;  it  was  a  military  affair  and  the 
civilians  present  were  in  her  estimation 
as  cockchafers  to  butterflies.  She 
fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  hussar, 
and  she  passed  through  the  blissful  ex- 
periences of  love,  marriage,  and  mother- 
hood. But  on  a  morning  never  to  be 
forgotten  her  husband  was  ordered  to 
the  front.  That  was  a  very  different 
story.  She  almost  broke  her  heart  in 
parting  with  him.  Then  came  the 
sleepless  nights  and  the  anxieties 
which  would  not  give  her  a  moment 
of  peace.  But  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa, 
the  message  which  she  had  so  much 
feared,  came.  Her  husband  lay  dead 
on  the  battlefield.  She  dropped  to 
the  floor  and  lay  in  an  unconscious 
state  for  some  time.  The  glory  and 
honor  of  war  meant  nothing  to  her 
now.  The  barbarism  of  war  wore  a 
very  different  aspect  to  her  as  mother 
and  wife  from  what  it  did  in  those 
far-off  irresponsible  days.  The  horrors 
of  war  had  become  her  own  personal 
poss-ession. 

That  is  why  our  President  Avishes  us 
to  consider  the  "Woes  and  anguish  of 
the  women  who  are  left  behind."  We 
sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  while 
the  ministers  are  demanding  the  pass- 
age of  the  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God,"  they  will  not  for- 


get the  bearings  of  war  upon  the  mother 
and  child. 

The  modern  barbarism  is,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  a  waste  of  human  life,  an 
economic  strain  which  is  placing  a  tre- 
mendous burden  upon  the  modern 
world,  and  most  irrational  and  unethical 
in  that  it  substitutes  a  method  of  force 
for  a  procedure  of  justice  in  determin- 
ing how  to  settle  a  difference.  The 
urgent  demand  of  civilized  humanity 
is  that  this  waste  of  life  and  wealth 
shall  stop.  We  must  submit  a  dispute 
between  two  nations  to  the  arbitrament 
of  reason,  as  we  have  long  since  learned 
to  do  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

All  glory  to  the  men  of  the  past,  even 
the  great  heroes  of  war.  We  do  not 
wish  for  a  moment  to  cast  reflection 
upon  them.  War  seemed  a  necessary 
procedure  during  a  certain  stage  of  civ- 
ilization ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  We 
can  live  as  nations  by  the  principle  of 
reason — this  is  the  new  vision,  and  let 
us  use  the  Christmas  season  to  make  it 
effective.  In  the  name  of  the  IMadonna 
and  child,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  just- 
ice, let  the  great  barbarism  of  war 
disappear  from  the  earth. 

W.  S.  M. 


The  Devastating  Christ. 

By  William  Norris  Burr. 

I  saw  One  marshaling  a  mighty  host 

Of  followers,  and  going  forth  with  sword 
And  torch  to  smite    and    burn    in    battle, 
stirred 
With  purpose  to  destroy,  at  awful  cost, 
His  enemies.     His  face  was  sorrow-crossed, 
Yet  lighted  as  the  face  of  one  who  heard, 
Eesponsive,  some  fine  soul-song,  or  a  word 
Out  from  the  very  heart  of  heaven  tossed. 

Where'er  He  went  He  left  the  ruin-sign — 
Ashes,  razed  citadels,  and  trampled  fields, 
And   smoke-drift   creeping   o'er   a   stricken 
land. 
But  mid  the  ashes  blossomed  flowers  divine, 
And  things  eternal,  such  as  heaven  yields, 
Came   forth   to   bless   the   world   on   every 
hand. 
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The  Pomona  Unitarian  church  is  in- 
stalling a  new  heating  plant,  the  former 
having  become  inadequate.  Among  other 
improvements  are  a  new  choir  loft  which 
will,  when  complete,  accommodate  a 
large  chorus  choir. 

The  Boys  of  the  Eureka  Unitarian 
church  on  the  evening  of  November  3d, 
met  and  organized  as  "The  Unitarian 
Boys'  Athletic  and  Social  Club."  For 
two  years  they  have  been  merely  an 
athletic  club.  They  now  feel  inspired  to 
add  social  features,  and  expect  to  de- 
velop added  interest. 

The  Park  Congregational  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  opens  its  doors  on  Sun- 
day evenings  to  those  who  care  to  hear 
phases  of  religious  life  not  often  offered 
from  orthodox  pulpits.  On  November 
5th  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur.  D.  D..  spoke  on 
"The  Spirit  of  Unitarianism,"  and  on 
November  12th  Rabbi  Jacob  Nieto  spoke 
on  "Why  I  am  a  Jew."  Others  of  di- 
verse beliefs  will  follow. 

The  TTnitarians  of  Sacramento  feel 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Rev.  Franklin  Baker. 
He  Avent  there  nine  months  ago,  with 
two  names  of  Unitarians  surviving  the 
former  organization,  and  to-dav  there 
are  more  than  fifty  actively  affiliated  in 
the  movement.  At  present  the  congre- 
gation is  worshipping  in  a  small  church 
at  28th  and  N  streets,  but  a  site  has  been 
purchased  on  27th,  between  N  and  0 
streets,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
$15,000  church  building  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Starr  King  Club  of  Fresno  held 
a  very  enjoyable  social  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  November  3d,  especially  ap- 
preciating an  address  on  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  with  illustrative  readings,  by  jMrs. 
C.  N.  Thompson,  a  former  active  member 
of  the  society. 

The  proposed  home  for  Avorking  girls, 
at  San  Diego,  elsewhere  referred  to, 
founded  by  the  Unitarian  church  and  the 
pastor,  is  receiving  encouraging  support. 
At  a  sacred  concert  preceding  the  service 
on  November  12th,  an  additional  $1000 
was  pledged  to  the  cause. 


A  union  thanksgiving  service  was 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation accepting  the  invitation  of 
Rabbi  Hecht  of  the  Hebrew  Temple. 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  delivered  the 
principal  address. 

Professor  C.  L.  Cory  of  the  University 
of  California  addressed  the  Alameda 
Unitarian  Club  on  November  15th,  speak- 
ing most  sensibly  on  "The  People,  Legis- 
lation, and  Public  Utilities."  He  advo- 
cated constructive,  instead  of  destructive, 
legislation,  and  fair  treatment  through 
commission  regulation.  He  held  up  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  IMassachusetts  com- 
missions as  models  of  just  and  wise  con- 
trol. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  of  Oak- 
land is  delivering  before  the  Unity  Club 
a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  German  literature.  The  sub- 
jects are,  "German  Literature  Before 
Luther,"  "German  Literature  From 
Luther  to  Lessing."  "Immanuel  Kant 
and  the  German  Philosophers,"  "Goethe 
and  Schiller,"  "Heine  and  the  Romantic 
School,"  and  "The  Age  of  Bismarck." 

At  the  morning  service  on  November 
11th,  Rev.  B.  F.  Goodridge  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara made  fitting  reference  to  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  tablet  recently  placed  in  the 
Unitarian  church,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  John  H.  Louderman.  The  material 
is  bronze,  with  sculptured  lettering.  It 
was  modeled  and  cast  in  New  York,  and 
is  a  harmonious  addition  to  the  fine 
church  building. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  cele- 
brated the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
organization,  November  27th.  with  a 
special  musical  program  and  a  lecture. 
Songs  were  given  by  Senor  Carpio  and 
William  E.  Chamberlain.  ,  Prof.  Lee 
Emerson  Bassett,  of  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish at  Stanford  TTniversity,  lectured  on 
"The  Idyl  of  the  King.""  The  annual 
jinks  of  the  Club  will  be  held  Decem- 
ber 16th.  Ishi.  the  Indian  of  the  stone 
age,  will  be  introduced  from  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  of  the  University 
of  California. 
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Rev.  Hosmer  McKoon,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Santa  Rosa,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  evening  of 
November  23d  at  the  church  parlors, 
his  subject  being,  "Historic  Boston  and 
Vicinity."  The  lecturer  spent  much 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  historic  city 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  he  was  able  to 
give  his  audience  a  word  picture  that 
was  almost  equal  to  a  personal  trip  to 
the  scenes  described. 

On  November  26th  the  Fresno  church 
and  Sunday-school  held  a  Harvest 
Home  and  Thanksgiving  Festival.  The 
church  was  beautifully  and  uniquely 
decorated  and  presented  a  very  attract- 
ive appearance.  There  was  a  varied 
and  appropriate  program  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  entitled 
"A  Grouch,  or  a  Grateful  Note — 
Which?"  All  fruit  and  vegetables 
donated  were  given  to  the  poor. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  pro- 
poses to  spend  $381,620  in  the  national 
parks  in  California  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  if  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Of  this  amount  $274,000  will  be 
spent  in  Yosemite  Valley,  mostly  on 
new  roads  and  improvement  of  old  ones. 
The  largest  single  improvement  will  be 
a  new  road  along  the  south  rim  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  Glacier  Point. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
at  its  twenty-fourth  annual  Conference, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  23d 
to  26th,  devoted  an  evening  public  ses- 
sion in  the  Memorial  Continental  Hall 
to  the  subject  of  international  peace. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William 
C.  Gannett,  of  Rochester.  Both  ad- 
dresses deeply  interested  and  stirred 
the  audience.  Resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  Judge  Preseott  Keyes,  of  Con- 
cord. Mass.,  from  the  business  commit- 
tee, and  unanimously  adopted,  pledging 
the  churches  of  the  association  to  aid 
in  the  creation  of  international  peace 
sentiment,  and  especially  in  securing  the 
ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties 
negotiated  by  President  Taft,  and  now 
before  the  Senate. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Wendte,  the  ever-active 
Secretary  of  the  International  Council, 
has  recently  been  spending  some  time 
in  Paris  conferring  with  the  leaders  of 
liberal  religion  concerning  the  program 
of  the  international  meetings  at  Paris 
in  1913.  He  is  now  in  Florence  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Conte  respecting  his 
work.  Later  on  he  will  visit  Venice, 
then  Rome,  and  afterwards  Egypt.  On 
All  Saints'  Day  he  placed  some  flowers 
on  the  grave  of  Theodore  Parker  in  the 
little  Protestant  cemetery  in  Florence. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Har- 
vard University,  has  arranged  to  visit 
India,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Eastern 
lands,  and  he  will  convey  the  greetings 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  to  any  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  liberal  views  of  re- 
ligion whom  he  may  meet  on  his  jour- 
neys. Dr.  Eliot  sailed  from  Genoa  for 
Bombay  on  November  9th. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  on 
November  11th,  at  San  Jose,  delivered  a 
characteristically  bright  and  stimulating 
lecture  on  "Our  Brains  and  What  Ails 
Them."  As  a  result  of  the  development 
of  society  man  has  become  more  stupid 
than  the  lower  animals. 

"Man  has  learned  the  secret  of  the 
stars,  has  conquered  the  land,  the  sea, 
and  even  the  air,  but  he  has  not  yet 
learned  what  is  good  for  him  to  eat  and 
to  drink. 

"The  mothers  of  the  race,  extolled  for 
their  position,  do  not  consider  it  of 
enough  importance  to  give  one  week's 
study  to  the  question  of  motherhood, 
which  means  the  control,  the  education, 
the  life  of  their  offspring  and  the  future 
of  the  race." 

Through  unwise  teaching  and  not 
allowing  children  to  act  on  their  own 
judgment  the  young  mind  becomes 
warped. 

"Should  it  be  possible  to  raise  a  gen- 
eration whose  minds  have  been  freed 
from  such  bondage,"  Mrs.  Oilman  said  in 
closing,  "results  along  many  practical 
lines,  to-day  undreamed  of,  would  inevi- 
tably follow,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  human  race." 
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On  the  evening-  of  November  12th  Rev. 
Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  addressed  an 
interested  audience  on  "A  Vision  of  the 
City  Beautiful."  The  idea  of  making- 
cities  much  more  attractive  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  people  of  the  great 
Eastern  cities,  and  many  great  improve- 
ments are  imder  way.  Such  a  subject, 
therefore,  is  surely  of  especial  interest 
to  all  loyal  citizens  of  any  young  city 
whose  future  may  be  directed  toward  an 
accepted  ideal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  that  so 
good  a  man  and  minister  as  Charles  Gor- 
don Ames  made  so  strong  an  impress  on 
a  congrregation  that  he  served  but  a  short 
time,  and  many  years  ago,  that  they  hold 
his  name  in  reverence  through  having 
bestowed  it  upon  its  Alliance.  The  San 
Jose  Ames  Alliance  is  an  active  and  zeal- 
ous organization,  and  it  announces  a 
bazaar  for  December  1st. 


A  Card. 


In  behalf  of  the  National  Young  Peo- 
ple's Religious  Union,  I  desire  to  thank 
the  young:  people  and  their  friends  in  the 
several  parishes  for  their  donations  to 
and  work  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Table  at 
the  Biennial  Fair,  Boston.  The  final  re- 
port has  not  yet  come  back,  but  the  fol- 
lowing places  are  known  to  have  con- 
tributed: Eugene,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Seattle,  Bellingham,  Washington ;  San 
Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Ana,  Eureka,  Pasadena,  Berkeley,  and 
Los  Angelesr,  California.  If  any  names 
have  been  omitted  they  will  be  given 
in  next  month's  Pacific  Unitarian. 
Ninety-four  dollars  was  taken  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  table  the  first  day  of  the 
fair.  Had  it  been  only  ninety-four  cents, 
it  would  have  been  gratifying  as  showing 
good  Avill,  but  as  a  beginning  the  present 
report  is  most  cheering.  Next  time  we 
shall  hope  each  of  the  twenty-four  par- 
ishes of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  will 
also  lengthen  their  stakes  and  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  habitation. 

Yours  for  Truth,  Worship,  Service, 

Emma  R.  Ross, 
Director  of  the  Natl.  Y.  P  R.  U.  for 
California. 


Contributed. 

The  Conservation  of  Man. 

By  Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

The  greatest  problem  before  the 
American  people  is  that  of  the  conser- 
vation of  man.  The  emphasis  at  the 
present  time  is  upon  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  but  that  ques- 
tion is  only  one  phase  of  the  larger 
problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
servation of  human  welfare. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem for  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  world  is  that  of  food.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  the  teeming  millions  of 
China,  India,  and  Europe,  but  also  of 
millions  in  our  own  country.  How  to 
reduce  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for 
food  and  enable  every  man  to  have  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  a 
vital  problem. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources has  become  an  important  prob- 
lem of  government.  Coal,  oil  and  gas, 
M'hen  once  taken  from  the  earth,  can- 
not be  replaced,  as  the  process  of 
formation  is  so  slow  that  when  once 
exhausted  they  are  gone  forever.  For 
a  number  of  years  timber  has  been  cut 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  been 
produced,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
years  until  our  forests  w^ill  be  denuded, 
unless  reforestation  is  more  generally 
practiced,  the  waste  in  cutting  reduced, 
and  forest  fires  largely  eliminated.  Of 
even  greater  importance  is  the  conser- 
vation of  the  soil,  as  it  takes  nature 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  years 
to  renew  an  inch  of  soil. 

There  are  many  instances  of  nations 
wasting  their  natural  resources  through 
ignorance  and  greed.  The  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  was  once  the  famed  garden- 
spot  of  the  world,  while  now  even  its 
river  is  lost  in  the  desert.  The  land 
of  Palestine  once  supported  a  large  pop- 
ulation, but  now  it  is  in  the  main  a 
barren  waste  sparsely  inhabited.  One 
great  problem  in  modern  Greece  is  that 
of  forestry,  for  the  Turks  during  their 
domination  cut  off  practically  all  of  the 
trees  and  as  a  result  streams  in  which 
water  once  flowed  the  entire  year  are 
now  dry  except  during  the  rainy  season. 
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Sicily  was  at  one  time  the  great  gran- 
ary of  Rome,  but  due  to  soil  erosion 
and  the  cutting  of  the  forests  the  land 
has  been  greatly  exhausted. 

Through  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  poverty  and  prevent- 
able diseases,  the  average  of  human 
life  has  been  lengthened.  The  average 
length  of  human  life  in  India  is  231/2 
years  and  in  Sweden  5214  years.  In 
New  Hampshire  the  average  in  1789  was 
35  years;  by  1855  it  had  advanced  to 
40  years,  and  now  it  is  45  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  hundred  years  the 
average  age  of  human  life  has  doubled 
in  civilized  counties.  Progress  is  so 
rapid  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  average  of  human 
life  in  another  century  may  be  75  years. 

Seientifie  medicine  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  greatest  influence  that  has 
tended  to  lengthen  human  life.  Before 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner 
in  1796,  the  great  majority  of  Euro- 
peans had  the  smallpox  during  their 
lifetime,  the  death-rate  from  it  in  Eng- 
land every  year  being  300  to  every 
100,000  inhaijitants. 

The  cholera  and  plague  are  still  ter- 
rible scourges  in  Asia,  but  they  have 
been  practically  eliminated  in  Northern 
Europe  and  America  through  the  ob- 
servance of  sanitary  laws  and  the  de- 
struction of  certain  parasites.  Since  it 
was  discovered  that  the  yellow  fever 
germ  is  carried  by  mosquitoes  and  the 
constant  effort  to  exterminate  them, 
there  has  been  only  one  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  the  Southern  States.  From 
1890  to  1898  the  death-rate  from  yellow 
fever  in  Havana  was  550  per  100.000. 
From  1900  to  1906  it  Avas  only  3.2  per 
100.000.  Yellow^  fever,  which  for  gen- 
erations had  been  a  scourge  in  Panama, 
is  now  unknown  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  in 
our  countrv  from  1890  to  1906  has  been 
reduced  50  per  cent.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  cities  securing  pure 
mountain  water,  through  sanitation  and 
the  snpervision  of  food.  Typhoid  has 
been  the  great  scourge  in  the  time  of 
Avar.  Wonderful  have  been  the  results 
from  the  use  of  the  serum  recently  dis- 
covered, with  which  all  the  American 
soldiers  were   treated   at  the   time   of 


the  mobilization  on  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier. Among  the  soldiers  there  was  not 
a  case  of  typhoid. 

Before  1890  diphtheria  was  the  most 
dreaded  disease  among  children,  the 
death-rate  being  very  high.  The  death- 
rate  among  those  Avho  have  diphtheria 
at  the  present  time  is  less  than  5  per 
cent  where  anti-toxin  is  used.  Infant 
mortality  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
certain  of  our  cities  through  careful 
milk  inspection.  One  city  has  equipped 
a  model  dairy  for  the  special  benefit  of 
poor  mothers.  Among  the  peers  of 
England  the  annual  death-rate  of  chil- 
dren under  5  years  is  only  2  per  cent ; 
among  the  upper  classes  3  per  cent,  but 
for  the  whole  of  England  over  6  per 
cent. 

A  war  is  being  waged  at  the  present 
time  in  our  country  against  tubercu- 
losis, Avhich  in  1907  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  183  per  100,000  inhabitants. 
Although  it  is  estimated  that  500,000 
persons  in  America  are  afflicted  Avith 
tuberculosis,  some  are  confident  that 
Avithin  fifty  years  it  Avill  be  conquered. 

The  loss  of  human  liA^es  through  pre- 
A^entable  accidents  is  something  appal- 
ling. From  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
Avage-earners  are  killed  e\^ery  year  by 
industrial  accidents,  and  se\^eral  hun- 
dred thousands  are  seriously  injured. 
Thousands  are  also  suffering  from  sIoav 
poisoning,  due  to  Avorking  in  factories 
Avith  phosphorous,  arsenic  and  lead, 
while  many  contract  tuberculosis  from 
working  in  unsanitary  factories. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908.  shoAvs  that  on  the  rail- 
roads during  that  year  10.188  persons 
AA'ere  killed  and  104.230  injured. 

In  the  year  1907  in  the  coal  mines  of 
our  countrA'  2.500  miners  Avere  killed 
and  6.000  seriously  injured.  John 
]\Iitchell  says  that  one  miner  is  killed 
and  several  seriously  injured  for 
every  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  mined.  In  comparison  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  coal  min- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  occu- 
pations. Out  of  cA^ery  one  thousand 
men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  our 
country  four  are  killed  annually,  Avhile 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  only  one  is 
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killed  in  a  thousand,  and  in  England 
one  and  one-half  in  a  thousand.  Ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  conditions 
under  which  coal  is  mined  in  this  coun- 
try are  less  hazardous  than  in  Europe. 
The  death-rate  in  other  countries,  due 
to  accidents  in  coal  mines,  is  decreasing, 
while  it  is  increasing  in  our  country. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States  is  not  only 
greater  in  terms  of  men  employed,  but 
also  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
mined. 

The  progress  of  man  requires  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty.  That  millions  of 
persons  are  not  able,  under  present  con- 
ditions, to  secure  the  physical  neces- 
sities of  life  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
individuals  directly  concerned,  but  also 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations, 
and  to  mankind.  The  right  to  work  will 
sometimes  be  considered  a  fundamental 
right — not  the  right  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  a  man  prefers,  but  to  do  sufficient 
work  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  ascer- 
tained, as  the  result  of  careful  investi- 
gations, that  seventy  thousand  persons 
in  Berlin  were  at  that  time  living  in 
homes  of  one  room,  the  death-rate 
among  them  being  163.5  a  year  in  the 
thousand.  In  the  same  city  the  death- 
rate  among  families  living  in  homes  of 
three  to  four  rooms  was  twenty  in  the 
thousand. 

Human  welfare  also  demands  the 
elimination  of  crime  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal.  Not  only  are  peo- 
ple in  the  slums  very  much  like  the 
people  who  live  on  the  hills,  but  men 
in  prison  are  not  very  different  to  men 
outside.  The  primary  purpose  of  jails 
and  penitentiaries  should  be  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal.  When  a  man 
has  served  his  sentence,  or  is  out  on 
parole,  he  should  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
Hundreds  of  men  in  the  past  have  been 
driven  back  into  a  life  of  crime  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment after  being  released  from 
prison. 

Ideals  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
human  welfare  and  social  progress.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  is  the 
conservatioD  of  the  ideals  of  supreme 


worth.  The  ideal  man  of  the  past  was 
the  saint,  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  spending  hours  every  day  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  The  ideal  type 
of  manhood  to-day  is  a  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
fighting  against  the  evils  of  the  slums; 
a  Brand  Whitlock,  governing  a  city 
with  justice  and  for  the  purpose  of  rea- 
lizing social  justice ;  or  the  eight  men 
who  permitted  themselves  to  be  bitten 
by  mosquitoes  in  order  to  test  Major 
Reed's  theory  in  regard  to  the  spread 
of  yellow  fever. 

As  men  study  the  problems  of  the 
conservation  of  man,  they  come  to  rea- 
lize that  every  man  not  only  possesses 
certain  inherent  rights,  but  also  is  under 
an  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties 
in  his  relations  to  others.  The  man 
who  leaves  his  farm  exhausted  is  untrue 
to  a  sacred  trust.  He  not  only  robs  his 
children,  but  also  mankind.  The  cor- 
porations that  wish  to  destroy  our  for- 
ests, mine  coal,  or  run  factories  without 
any  restrictions  are  the  pirates  of  mod- 
ern industrial  life.  All  private  property 
and  corporeal  organizations  carry  Avith 
them  certain  social  responsibilities.  We 
are  all  trustees  of  what  we  possess  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  affirm:  "I  can 
do  what  I  please  with  what  I  possess." 

The  church  is  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  greatest  crises  in  its  history.  It 
is  impossible  to  comfort  poor  people  for 
their  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life  by 
the  promise  of  the  joys  of  heaven  in  a 
future  life.  They  want  the  necessities 
of  life  here  and  now.  The  promise  that 
the  wrongs  of  life  on  earth  will  be 
righted  in  heaven  fails  to  satisfy  people 
to-day,  for  they  are  demanding  uni- 
versal justice  and  happiness  on  earth. 

The  equality  that  tlie  modern  spirit 
of  democracy  is  demanding  is  that  every 
child  should  have  sufficient  education  to 
bring  out  its  natural  aptitudes  and  fit 
it  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in  society, 
and  every  person  should  have  a  fair 
chance  to  live  his  own  best  life.  As  we 
make  a  study  of  society,  we  find  that 
there  are  millions  among  the  disinher- 
ited children  of  earth  in  whose  paths 
are  barriers  that  make  progress  for 
them  almost  impossible. 

Enthusiasm  for  social  ideals  is  neces- 
sary because  there  are  so  many  people 
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who  go  around  with  cold  water,  ready 
to  put  out  any  flame  of  devotion  to 
human  betterment.  Ballast  has  great 
worth,  but  a  ship  would  soon  drift  upon 
the  rocks  without  sails  or  an  engine. 
There  is  so  much  dead  weight  of  con- 
servatism in  society  that  some  people 
must  have  great  enthusiasm  for  human 
welfare  in  order  to  inspire  others  to  do 
their  duty. 

The  need  of  to-day  is  to  conserve  the 
best  ideals  inherited  from  the  past  and 
create  new  institutions  that  will  make 
possible  a  better  to-morrow  for  all  men. 


Unity  House  of  San  Diego. 

By  Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  Pastor. 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  our  city  is 
endeavoring  to  follow  the  general  sug- 
gestions of  some  of  our  leaders  in  the 
denomination,  to  get  into  practical 
work.  For  a  number  of  months  I  have 
personally  been  troubled  over  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  my  people  into  active 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  city  for  the 
church's  good.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber I  preached  a  sermon  in  which  a 
hearty  appeal  was  made  for  co-operative 
work  in  charity  and  philanthropy.  The 
Unitarian  Church  as  a  church  stood 
credited  with  nothing  in  the  charity  line 
in  the  city,  while  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  have  helped  to  support 
all  the  good  causes. 

A  number  of  people  stopped  after 
church  and  as  one  promised  that  they 
would  co-operate  in  any  way  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions.  One  line  on  which 
my  heart  was  set  was  an  institution  for 
working  girls,  where  they  could  have  a 
good  home  at  a  nominal  cost.  Mrs. 
George  T.  Fulford,  a  woman  of  great 
heart  and  enthusiastic  in  everything 
Unitarian,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and 
assured  hearty  support.  Judge  M.  A. 
Luce,  who  is  always  heard  in  matters 
touching  the  church  or  city,  promised 
co-operation.  l\Irs.  A.  E.  Horton,  wife 
of  the  father  of  San  Diego,  was  another, 
and  numbers  came  forward. 

Sunday,  November  12th,  a  plan  was 
presented  which  was  unanimously  ap- 


proved by  over  sixty  people  who  stayed 
after  church.  A  meeting  was  called  for 
the  next  night  for  organization. 

The  plan  w^as  put  into  action  before 
the  meeting  was  held.  A  valuable  piece 
of  property,  with  a  well-furnished  house 
and  in  the  center  of  the  city,  was  found 
Avhich  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  house  for 
a  home  for  young  women,  capable  of 
accommodating  thirty-five  girls  to  be- 
gin with.  The  property  is  well  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  was  se- 
cured for  eight  thousand.  Before  the 
meeting  was  called  for  organization, 
Mrs.  Fulford  began  a  subscription  with 
a  generous  sum. 

The  meeting  organized  what  is  to  be 
called  the  Unity  House  Association  and 
will  combine  the  charity  and  practical 
philanthropy  of  Unitarians  and  any 
others  who  desire  to  work  with  them. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  superintendent ; 
Judge  M.  A.  Luce,  president ;  Mrs. 
George  T.  Fulford,  vice-president;  H. 
Warren  Shepard.  second  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  secretary ;  Miss 
Dora  Fisher,  treasurer.  In  addition,  the 
following  persons  with  the  officers  com- 
prise the  board  of  directors :  Dr.  Bessie 
E.  Peery,  Dr.  B.  J.  O'Neill,  Dr.  I.  D. 
Webster,  President  E.  L.  Hardy,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Horton,  Mrs.  Amy  Strong,  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Cook,  Mrs.  Margarette  Ridgway. 
An  advisory  committee  will  consist  of 
about  eighteen  women  who  will  work 
as  an  aid  society  for  the  association. 

Unity  House  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day night,  November  16th.  It  is  a  house 
whose  purpose  is  defined  to  furnish  a 
good  home  at  nominal  cost  to  working 
girls.  So  far  as  possible,  one-half  of 
their  salary  only  will  be  charged.  A 
girl  receiving  four  dollars  a  week  will 
pay  two  dollars,  or  near  that  sum.  The 
aim  is  to  benefit  girls  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and  the  matron,  Mrs.  F.  C.  San- 
ger, M.  D.,  is  a  woman  of  motherly 
instincts  and  already  has  won  the  hearts 
of  Unity  family. 

Why  such  an  institution? 
Because  we  believe  that  thousands  of 
beautiful    voung    women    might    have 
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been  kept  in  all  their  natural  strength 
and  usefulness  had  they  been  given  a 
little  encouragement  when  they  Avere 
struggling  alone  for  self-support. 

Because  we  believe  no  one  is  so  worthy 
of  help  and  sympathy  as  that  young 
woman  who  is  living  honestly  and  up- 
rightly, facing  her  reverses  and  meeting 
her  problems  with  heart  and  purpose 
pure  and  positive. 

Because  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  live  properly,  physically 
and  morally,  on  a  salary  under  seven 
dollars  a  week,  and  board  herself. 

Because  many  times  young  women 
are  taken  ill,  their  salaries  cease  and 
other  bills  accumulate.  A  girl  thrown 
out  of  employment  will  be  kept  in  the 
House,  and  given  work,  either  there 
or  outside,  through  our  employment 
bureau. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  greatest 
work  in  the  uplift  of  humanity  is  to 
give  a  helping  hand  at  the  turn  of  the 
road;  at  the  place  of  struggle.  We  may 
lift  the  fallen  and  despairing,  but  so 
long  as  the  inflow  into  the  depths  is 
unchecked,  others  will  be  going  into 
the  depths  in  a  ceaseless  procession. 

Because  we  want  a  house,  free  from 
special  religious  training,  but  full  of 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  good  will ;  a 


house  animate  with  optimism  and  sun- 
shine ;  an  institution  that  belongs  to 
those  living  in  it,  and  stimulating  every 
member  of  the  family  with  courage, 
perseverance,  and  womanly  dignity. 

Unity  House  is  having  the  heartiest 
co-operation  of  the  entire  city.  The 
newspapers  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
it,  and  have  freely  used  their  columns 
to  advertise  the  work.  The  Police  Court 
Judge  and  Chief  of  Police  are  our 
strongest  helpers.  Merchants  have 
given  it  cordial  support.  It  has  been 
termed  the  "best  thing  ever  started  in 
the  city, ' '  and  that  by  a  prominent  em- 
ployer. 

The  work  of  organization  is  going 
forward  rapidly,  and  always  it  is  the 
aim  of  Unity  Plouse  to  co-operate  with 
all  other  movements  in  the  city. 

Having  faced  so  much  criticism  from 
social  reformers,  that  Unity  House 
would  lower  wages,  I  issued  a  challenge 
to  them  to  appear  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  that 
there  would  be  tliose  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  helping  to  raise  the  wages 
of  girls  if  an  investigation  showed  it 
should  be  done. 

On  November  27th  about  fifty  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  Socialists,  came  as 
an  answer  to  the  challenge  to  do  some- 
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thing  or  keep  quiet.  A  movement  lias 
therefore  been  started,  and  in  it  are 
representatives  of  the  following  bodies: 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  King's  Daughters,  Helping 
Hand,  Associated  Charities,  Unity 
House,  Ministers'  Association,  the  I. 
W.  W..  the  Labor  Unions  and  the  Social- 
ists. We  have  found  a  common  ground 
on  which  we  can  all  stand.  We  will 
organize  and  employ  capable  women 
to  take  a  census  of  working  women;  the 
merchants  and  other  employers  will  be 
asked  to  co-operate,  and  after  finding 
out  the  facts  as  to  wages,  then  we  will 
study  into  the  conditions  which  em- 
ployers have  to  meet.  If  it  is  found  that 
women  are  suffering  and  that  employ- 
ers are  paying  low  wages  when  they  do 
not  need  to,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  increased  salaries.  Nothing  will 
be  done  only  in  a  harmonious  and  kind- 
ly spirit,  and  we  will  work  with  an  idea 
that  Ave  are  working  in  the  interests  of 
employers  as  well  as  employees. 

I  read  with  interest  President  Davis' 
plea  to  Unitarians  to  do  something  or 
die,  and  we  have  taken  up  that  cry, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  something  here 
in  San  Diego  to  prove  Unitarianism  is 
practical,  workable  and  invaluable  to 
the  city,  and  if  we  do  not  do  something 
we  are  going  to  die,  but  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  come  to  our  end. 


Let  us  not  concern  ourselves  about  how 
other  men  will  do  their  duties,  but  con- 
cern ourselves  about  how  we  shall  do 
ours. — Lyman  Ahhoit. 


It  is  the  noblest  spirits  who  are  most 
sensible  of  the  possibility  of  error,  and 
it  is  the  weakest  who  are  most  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  an  error. — WJiichcote. 


That  truth  which  in  our  calm  and 
sober  hours  we  have  accepted,  we  ought 
not  to  let  go  because,  in  hours  of  trial 
and  darkness,  we  cannot  see  it.  Cling 
to  it  still,  and  you  will  see  it  again  by 
and  by.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  loyalty 
to  truth,  which  is  noble.  It  is  good  to 
trust  in  God,  in  goodness,  in  eternal 
right,  in  the  triumph  of  truth  over  evil, 
when  we  do  not  see  how  or  understand 
why. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 


Faith  and  Philosophy. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue,  M.  D. 

There  is  comfort  in  decision,  and  one 
matter  settled  is  worth  a  dozen  under 
consideration. 

Professional  contact  with  disease  and 
death  throws  a  hopeful  glamor  about 
them.  In  our  endeavor  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing we  think  and  act  quickly,  and  as  we 
do  so  we  forget  everything  but  the  end 
in  view, — the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
When  death  ensues,  we  realize  how 
helpless  our  efforts  are  when  set  against 
the  universal  law.  To  me  each  death 
has  been  a  stepping-stone  to  a  less  ma- 
terial life. 

I  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  for  my 
body's  sake ;  I  read  and  study  and  muse 
for  the  edification  and  training  of  my 
mind;  I  love  because  I  cannot  help  it; 
I  laugh  and  sing  and  play  for  the  joy 
such  action  gives  to  others  as  well  as 
to  myself,  and  I  work  because  there  is 
work  to  do,  and  because  I  could  not 
well  live  without  it. 

I  would  never  license  a  gruff  doctor 
if  I  had  licensing  to  do.  He  has  no  right 
to  inflict  his  sombre  self  upon  persons 
made  more  than  usually  sensitive  by 
physical  suffering.  If  the  physician 
cannot  be  cheerful,  pleasant  and  hope- 
ful; if  he  cannot  smile  and  praise  and 
please,  let  him  do  something  else, — take 
a  job  in  a  telegraph  office,  for  instance. 

In  some  respects,  friends  are  like 
clothes;  they  shrink  and  fade  and  be- 
come too  small  for  further  use.  Many 
of  them  wear  out.  Some  are  silk,  some 
woolen,  some  linen,  some  cotton,  and 
alas!  some  are  shoddy.  They  are  all 
well  enough  if  you  don't  take  one  for 
the  other.  But  to  invest  yourself  in 
what  you  believed  to  be  silk,  and  to  dis- 
cover by  the  wear  that  it  was  cotton,  is 
enough  to  make  you  want  to  go  naked ! 

So,  my  son,  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good.  Go  on  having  your  oAvn  ideas, 
and,  at  last  when  the  world  has  had  its 
say;  when  you  have  been  praised  and 
flattered  and  blamed  and  cursed, 
cooked,  made  hash  of,  baked,  boiled, 
flattened  out,  nailed  down;  when  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  left  of  you 
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to  use,  and  the  gray  hairs  are  thick  upon 
your  head;  when,  in  fine,  you  quietly 
pass  away  in  your  bed,  all  these  good 
people  who  have  persecuted  you 
through  life,  will  come  to  your  grave 
with  uncovered  heads,  bringing  flowers, 
and  say  with  generous  affection,  '  *  What 
a  good  man  he  was ! ' ' 

I  should  rather  have  triplets  in  my 
house  then  one  telephone. 

There  is  nothing  more  contemptible 
than  a  "scion  of  nobility"  chasing 
about  the  country  for  an  American 
wife,  unless  it  is  the  American  wife  he 
gets. 

If  you  come  down  at  last  to  a  con- 
fession of  love  in  which  the  tragic 
enters;  if  you  kneel,  offering  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  upon  an  altar,  be  sure  that 
the  girl  you  kneel  to  is  going  to  keep 
quiet  about  it  and  not  go  over  to  the 
other  fellow  with  the  story. 

The  less  you  know  about  art  now-a- 
days  the  more  apt  you  are  to  produce 
something  striking  and  impressionistic. 
A  friend  of  mine  painted  a  picture  of 
an  autumn  forest,  and  it  was  taken  by 
a  connoisseur  for  the  children  of  Israel 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  which,  the  artist 
said,  was  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments she  ever  received. 

Death  is  only  life  robbed  of  its  cap 
and  bells:  the  universal  fact  naked  at 
last. 

One  of  the  most  forcible  sermons  I 
ever  heard  preached  was  by  a  muscular 
man  who  pounded  the  desk  with  such 
effect  that  you  couldn't  hear  what  he 
said. 

What  does  the  average  farmer  know 
of  the  poetry  of  dirt?  Your  Weary 
Willies,  hobos,  tramps;  the  lawless, 
foot-loose  humorists  of  the  road — they 
are  the  true  sons  of  the  soil ! 

■  We  all  possess  a  genuine  love  for 
beautiful  things,  especially  natural 
scenery,  and  it  is  only  a  few  of  us 
who  have  the  good  sense  not  to  let  the 
instinct  make  fools  of  us.  If  we  master 
an  impulsive  desire  to  be  nothing  but 
poets  and  artists,  we  may  find  that  we 
are  capable  of  doing  tolerably  good 
Avork  at  blacksmithing  or  doctoring. 


The  Lord  never  looks  with  favor  on 
either  party  to  a  quarrel  which  might 
have  been  settled  peaceably. 

In  its  whole  code  royalty  seems  to  be 
the  vestige  of  an  uncivilized  age,  which 
with  strange  persistency  has  continued 
through  all  the  evolutionary  changes 
incident  to  social  and  political  progress : 
a  cocc3'x,  or  a  vermiform  appendix  that 
has  survived  its  usefulness.  The  main- 
tenance by  intermarriage  of  a  "super- 
ior" order  of  persons;  the  crown,  the 
court,  the  retinue  of  knights  and  lords 
created  by  factitious  process — on  paper 
like  Western  towns;  the  royal  toggery 
which,  were  we  not  blinded  by  a  false 
education,  would  seem  clownish  (and 
to  many  genuine  Americans  does  seem 
so),  as  well  as  many  other  ridiculous 
things  that  have  no  reason  to  be  cred- 
ited by  this  age;  all  of  them  traced 
back  to  absolute  barbarism. 

The  law  is  always  on  somebody 's  side 
— against  somebody  else 's  side. 

According  to  Judge  Sue-em,  there 
isn't  a  man  alive  who  hasn't  a  right  to 
sue  somebody  for  something  or  other! 
And  it  is  the  lawyer's  business  to  find 
out  who  the  person  is  and  what  the 
injury  may  be ! 

If  you  only  cultivate  litigiousness.  it 
is  wonderful  how  much  you  will  find 
to  go  to  law  about !  It  is  like  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  new  word  which  for 
the  next  few  weeks  obtrudes  itself  into 
every  book  you  read.  Ah,  this  is  a 
glorious  world  for  lawyers!  There  is  a 
caiisus  belli  in  the  very  air  you  breathe. 
The  lightning  above  is  charged  with 
cause;  the  waters  beneath  are  washing 
up  proofs;  the  geese  in  the  pond,  the 
turkeys  at  large,  those  innocent  children, 
that  banging  piano,  the  open  trap  door, 
the  hanging  icicle,  the  cable  car,  the  rail- 
road, the  tenement  house,  the  patient, 
the  doctor,  the  man  in  the  morgue,  the 
poor  leper,  the  graveyard,  the  mine,  and, 
who  would  think  it !  the  innocent  love 
letter, — all  a  Pandora's  box  full  to  the 
brim  with  work  and  fees  for  the  lawyer. 

It  seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct  in  our 
race  which  prompts  us  to  take  up  a  col- 
lection when  our  sympathies  are  aroused. 
We  believe  that  every  one  is  as  fond  of 
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money  as  we  are.  For  the  heathen,  the 
poor,  the  heroic  rich,  the  winner  of  a 
race,  the  fairest  at  the  fair,  the  victorious 
warrier,  the  gentle  author  we  love,  or  a 
defeated  prize-fighter,  we  take  up  a  col- 
lection. 

There  can  be  no  calamity  for  the 
Christian  philosopher.  His  foundations 
are  the  eternities  of  God, — he  is  crowned 
with  faith,  and  out  of  his  heart  cometh 
the  love  of  his  kind.  So  I  thought,  as  I 
finished  my  musings  in  a  cottage  by  a 
lake  of  quiet  reflections.  The  air  had 
elation  in  it,  and  everj^  one  seemed  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  glorious.  Birds 
sang  in  the  trees  by  the  door,  and  the 
merry  laughter  of  children  came  with 
the  odor  of  honeysuckle. 

The  windows  were  all  open,  letting  in 
freshness  and  purity,  while  on  the  bosom 
of  the  lake  was  mirrored  a  picture  of 
it  all. 

THE  END. 


To  shut  out  light  and  space  from  human  eye,- 
Before  God's  footstool,  to  confess, 

A  poor  soul  knelt  and  bowed  his  head. 
"I  failed!"  he  cried.     The  Master  said: 
"Thou  didst  thy  best ;    that  is  success." 

— Henry  Coyle. 


Failures. 

Not  all  who  seem  to  fail  have  failed  indeed. 
Not  all  who  fail  have  therefore  worked  in  vain. 
There  is  no  failure  for  the  good  and  wise ; 
What  though  thy  seed  should  fall  by  the  way- 
side, 
And  the  birds  snatch  it ;  yet  the  birds  are  fed ; 
Or  they  may  bear  it  far  across  tM  tide. 
To   give  ricia  harvests  after  thou  art  dead. 
— Charles  Kingsley. 


A  Daily  Miracle. 

'June's  sunshine  on  the  broad  porch  shines 
Through  tangled  curtains  of  crossing  vines; 
The  restless  dancing  of  the  leaves 
Dusky  wel>s  of  shadow  weaves. 
That  wander  on  the  oaken  floor. 
Or  cross  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
Scattered  wher'er  their  mazes  run, 
Lie  little  phantoms  of  the  sun: 
Whatever  chink  the  sunbeam  found. 
Crooked  or  narrow,  on  the  ground 
The  shadowy  image  still  is  round. 
So  the  image  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
Which  truth  makes,  rifting  as  it  can 
Through  the  narrow,  crooked  ways 
Of  our  restless  needs  and  days. 
Still  is  His  image — bright  or  dim — 
And  scorning  it  is  scorning  Him. 

—E.  B.  Sill. 


fe>el0ctrti 

General  Unitarian   Conference  — 

Address    of    President 

Horace  Davis. 

The  history  of  Unitarianism  is  a  rec- 
ord of  steady  advance.  Our  fathers 
fought  for  a  rational  religion.  They  in- 
sisted upon  a  rational  belief  in  God 
which  discarded  such  cruel  and  unjust 
notions  as  infant  damnation,  eternal 
punishment,  predestined  election;  and 
upon  a  rational  view  of  humanity :  man 
was  not  totally  depraved,  but  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  lighted  by  a  ray  of 
Divine  intelligence.  They  lifted  man 
from  his  fallen  state,  brought  God  near- 
er to  him  and  made  him  seem  more 
human  and  lovable,  truly  a  Heavenly 
Father.  All  this  w^as  in  the  line  of 
bridging  the  vast  gulf  placed  by  the 
old  dualism  between  God  and  the 
world. 

Jesus  ignored  this  gulf,  and  that  was 
the  indictment  brought  against  him  by 
the  Pharisees.  When  he  told  the  poor 
woman  her  sins  w^ere  forgiven  without 
temple  sacrifices  or  ceremonial  observ- 
ance, simply  by  the  dissolving  power 
of  love,  he  cut  aAvay  the  whole  Jewish 
doctrine  of  expiation.  And  when  the 
father  in  his  joy  went  out  to  meet  the 
returning  prodigal,  the  whole  theory 
of  redemption  was  upset:  the  only  sac- 
rifice required  was  the  contrite  heart. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  these 
reasonable  views  had  made  great  head- 
way and  were  largely  accepted.  Then 
came  that  stupendous  revelation  of  sci- 
ence, the  doctrine  of  evolution,  teach- 
ing us  that  creation  has  been  one  steady 
progress  from  the  beginning,  and  is  still 
going  on ;  that  God  is  still  in  His 
world,  working  for  His  Kingdom.  We 
now  see  that  religious  life  and  religious 
history  are  no  exception  to  the  great 
plan,  but  jthat  man  has  gradually 
Avorked  out  of  spiritual  infancy  under 
the  same  law  of  progress.  Religious 
history  is  a  phase  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  race ;  religious  literature, 
like  every  other  record  of  man's 
thought,  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  various  times  when  it  was  written ; 
and  religious  history  and  literature  are 
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open  to  the  same  examination  and  crit- 
icism as  other  history  and  literature. 

As  the  great  Creative  Energy  is  still 
working  in  the  physical  universe,  so  we 
see  the  Spirit  of  God  in  "that  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  and  we  recognize  his 
divine  providence  for  man's  instruction 
in  the  great  souls  which  illumine  relig- 
ious history  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
race — men  who  stand  out  like  mountain 
peaks  touched  with  the  morning  light, 
for  the  guidance  of  their  fellows.  Men 
have  never  been  cut  off  from  God's  in- 
spiration. His  spirit  is  always  flowing 
into  their  souls  as  freely  to-day  as  ever. 
Man's  reason  is  a  ray  of  the  Divine  In- 
telligence ;  God's  justice  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  human  justice ;  the  mother's 
love  for  her  baby  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
God's  love  for  His  children.  We  are, 
indeed,  the  children  of  God  in  some- 
thing more  than  the  conventional  way 
in  which  we  use  the  term ;  our  nature  is 
a  ray  of  His  Divine  Being. 

Our  theology  has  thus  bridged  the 
gulf  imagined  between  man  and  God. 
We  have  come  back  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Man  has  been  lifted  from  the 
total  depravity  of  Calvinism  to  a  pos- 
sibility little  lower  than  the  angels. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  Unitarians 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  tTiese  cheer- 
ing views,  but  that  day  has  gone  by; 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  orthodox  church- 
es has  advanced  to  many  of  our  posi- 
tions; although  we  have  this  advantage 
over  other  bodies,  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely free,  while  they  are  more  or  less 
hampered  by  their  creeds  and  the  con- 
servatism of  the  majority. 

But  no  church  can  live  on  its  past. 
The  world  moves  and  we  must  move 
with  it.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  always 
ahead  of  us,  beckoning  us  on.  And  now 
that  our  simple  and  natural  theology 
has  so  far  prevailed,  we  are  set  free 
to  work  wholly  for  the  kingdom.  But 
to-day  it  is  also  a  kingdom  of  action  as 
well  as  of  speculation. 

The  interest  in  •  dogma  is  passing 
away,  and  questions  of  social  service  are 
taking  its  place.  Our  Father  in  heaven, 
so  far  from  dwellino-  in  iiuiccessible 
hei-'ilits.  ns  the  old-tune  "-orshippei-s 
thought,   is  working  for  His   kingdom 


right  here  among  men,  and  calls  on 
them  to  help  Him — is  dwelling  in  every 
human  breast  and  calls  on  each  man  to 
purify  his  heart  and  make  it  fit  for 
God's  dwelling-place ;  to  prove  his  faith 
by  his  works,  and  to  enlist  in  the  great 
army  working  for  the  relief  of  the 
helpless  and  dependent,  and  for  a  great- 
er measure  of  justice  and  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  gifts  of  this  world. 

An  enthusiasm  for  humanity  sweeps 
over  the  land.  The  whole  western  world 
is  throbbing  with  sympathy  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering,  the  care  of  the  helpless 
and  dependent,  the  abolition  of  misery 
and  distress.  Practical  goodness  is  at 
least  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
religion.  With  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  social  service  takes  the 
place  of  established  religion,  and  some 
maintain  that  they  serve  God  better  in 
the  hospitals  than  they  can  in  the 
churches. 

While  the  cry  is  raised  in  many  of 
the  churches  that  this  is  an  era  of 
unfaith,  that  the  masses  take  no  inter- 
est in  religion,  that  young  men  will  not 
come  into  the  ministry,  that  religion  is 
suffering  an  eclipse,— the  truth  is  that 
the  people  have  moved  further  toAvard 
the  kingdom  than  the  churches.  A 
great  passion  for  justice  to  the  helpless 
and  dependent  pervades  the  land,  and 
the  storm-center  of  the  movement  is 
outside  the  churches.  The  labor  unions, 
the  universities,  the  conventions  of 
charities,  the  prison  commissions,  a 
thousand  different  clubs  and  societies 
organized  for  the  public  welfare,  are 
discussing  these  problems  of  reform, 
and  every  legislature  adds  to  the  code 
new  laws  for  the  prevention  of  injustice 
and  in  aid  of  the  weak. 

I  say  that  the  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  weak  and  dependent, 
is  more  rife  in  the  comnuinity  at  large 
than  it  is  in  the  clnirches.  The  young 
men  are  drawn  away  to  social  service 
rather  than  to  tlie  pulpits,  the  masses 
of  the  people  look  for  help  and  sympa- 
thy to  the  outside  societies  and  brother- 
hoods rather  than  to  the  churclies.  A 
new  era  of  religion,  a  religion  of  prac- 
tical sympathy,  has  dawned  upon  the 
world,  and  the  churches  have  been  slow 
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to  realize  it.  The  church,  in  old  times, 
always  distinguished  it  from  religion, 
calling  it  "mere  morality"  or  philan- 
thropy; now  it  is  seen  to  be  very  near 
the  heart  of  true  religion.  When  she 
fully  recognizes  this  and  comes  back 
to  the  real  faith  preached  by  Jesus,  the 
religion  of  brotherly  love,  she  will  again 
resume  her  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
men. 

The  churches  are  not,  indeed,  wholly 
indifferent  to  this  great  impulse.  The 
leaders  in  all  these  great  movements  are 
drawn  largely  from  them,  men  whose 
souls  have  been  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  by  their  ministrations. 
All  the  Christian  bodies,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  orthodox  and  lib- 
eral, the  synagogue  too,  as  well  as  the 
church,  ring  with  the  call  to  social 
service.  But  the  churches  ought  to  be 
the  undisputed  leaders  in  it. 

Now  we  Unitarians  have  always  main- 
tained that  wherever  there  was  a  phil- 
anthropic movement,  our  people  were  in 
the  front  rank ;  that  a  Unitarian  church 
meant  more  intelligent  work,  better 
schools,  cleaner  streets,  better  sewer- 
age, better  hospitals  more  care  for  the 
poor;  but  with  all  this  nobody  claims 
that  we  have  done  all  we  can  do.  Al- 
ways and  everywhere  there  is  a  great 
unutilized  power  in  our  churches.  As 
organizations  they  have  done  little ; 
while  they  contain  vast  latent  power 
which  should  be  organized  and  utilized 
in  some  form,  if  not  directly  as  church- 
es, then  as  social-service  committees 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  church.  This 
phase  of  the  question  came  before  us 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  last  May,  and 
that  body  resolved  that  "wherever  there 
is  need  or  suffering  or  wrong  or  injus- 
tice, there  is  opportunity  for  the  church 
to  render  useful  service,"  and  it  was 
declared  that  "the  application  of  the 
religious  life  to  social  service  is  the  test 
of  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the 
church." 

We  may  differ  in  our  methods  and 
our  lines  of  service,  but,  brethren,  we've 
got  to  do  something,  or  else  get  down 
and  out.  This  is  a  practical  age,  deal- 
ing in  concrete  things.  The  univer- 
sities   teach  by  laboratory  work,   the 


philosophies  talk  of  pragmatism,  and 
the  churches  have  got  to  show  practical 
results  for  the  good  of  the  community 
or  the  people  will  ask  what  need  there 
is  of  sustaining  them  at  all.  Our  very 
continuance  as  a  vital  religious  power 
depends  upon  it.  Let  us  wake  up,  then, 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  do  some- 
thing. 

If,  then,  the  real  life  of  the  Unita- 
rian Church  depends  in  so  great  a  meas- 
ure on  its  social  efficiency,  it  is  up  to  us 
at  this  conference  to  mark  out  clearly 
what  can  be  done.  With  this  end  in 
view,  we  shall  hear  Wednesday  from 
several  distinguished  workers,  each  an 
expert  in  his  own  field,  who  will  tell 
us  what  must  be  done  in  that  field  and 
how  the  church  can  help  to  do  it.  Then 
the  sincerity  of  our  faith  will  be  shown 
by  our  activity  in  the  work. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  church  was 
busy  exclusively  with  the  salvation  of 
souls.  To-day  we  add  to  that  the  co- 
ordinate duty  of  the  salvation  of  soci- 
ety. The  social  conscience  is  a  new 
growth  of  religious  consciousness ;  and 
personal  religion  must  expand  to  in- 
clude one's  neighbors.  The  church  needs 
social  service  to  give  it  real  life.  If 
you  want  life  in  a  church  let  it  con- 
centrate its  sympathies  on  some  con- 
crete object  or  enterprise.  Practical 
work  binds  a  church  together  better 
than  any  other  cement.  That  church  is 
strongest  which  has  the  strongest,  most 
active  and  efficient  auxiliary  societies, 
working  for  the  public  good.  Our  or- 
thodox friends  teach  us  this  lesson  by 
their  burning  enthusiasm  for  their  for- 
eign missions.  Let  us  carry  the  same 
spirit  into  our  social  service  here  at 
home,  and  our  critics  will  no  longer 
say  the  Unitarian  Church  is  cold. 

And  in  like  manner  with  the  indi- 
vidual ;  practical  work  leads  up  to  spir- 
itual life,  for  practical  goodness  means 
sympathy  with  God,  the  source  of  all 
goodness.  The  love  of  our  neighbor 
generates  the  love  of  God.  If  a  man 
does  not  love  his  neighbor,  whom  he  has 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he 
has  not  seen?  So  through  our  generous 
sympathies  we  shall  reach  spiritual  life, 
the  first  object  of  our  church  worship 
and  organization. 
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This  practical  work  will  bring  us 
"back  to  Jesus."  Just  as  I  said  that  the 
simplicity  of  our  faith  brings  us  back 
to  the  Master,  so  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  our  work  puts  us  directly 
into  touch  with  him.  He  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
his  own  day,  and  went  about  preparing 
men  for  the  great  event.  The  code  of 
the  kingdom  was  very  simple :  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God.  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
to  you."  The  faithful  observance  of 
these  laws  fitted  a  man  for  citizenship, 
and  their  observance  by  all  men  would 
establish  the  kingdom  to-day.  He  him- 
self came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve 
others.  He  Avent  about,  said  Peter,  do- 
ing good.  Following  his  lead  in  active 
social  service,  we  too  may  help  our 
fellow  men  and  give  ncAv  power  to  the 
church.  So  doing  we  shall  strengthen 
our  own  personal  spiritual  life  and  en- 
roll ourselves  as  true  followers  of  Jesus 
and  co-workers  and  friends  of  God. 


Spiritual  Source  of  Civic  Right- 
eousness. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  MacDonald. 

[Conclusion  of  Conference  Sermon  hy  Rev. 
H.  A.  MacDonald  of  Hood  River,  delivered  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  October  18,  1911.] 

"The  signs  of  the  times  are  the  hopeful 
outlook,  the  progressive  spirit,  the  desire 
to  do  something.  'Forward'  is  the  watch- 
word, and  it  rings  in  the  nation's  ears. 
Here,  there  and  everywhere,  warning 
voices  are  crying  out.  The  world  is 
arousing  itself.  From  north,  south,  east, 
west,  Alaska,  Asia,  Mexico,  England, 
conscience  speaks  in  ever  clearer  accents, 
demanding  better  days.  Lights  are  shin- 
ing everywhere  into  the  darkness,  higher 
ideals  are  in  evidence;  business,  govern- 
ments, homes,  civic  conditions,  are  find- 
ing champions  to  purify,  to  save  them. 
A  better  day  is  at  hand. 

"Our  God  is  marching  on. 

"What  is  the  force  of  this  sense  of  jus- 
tice so  strongly  asserting  itself?  What 
the  source  of  this  universal  demand  that 
risrht  shall  win  the  day?  What  the  secret 
of  this  inner  power  that  holds  men  and 
spurs  them   on   to    civic   righteousness? 


The  spiritual  power  has  always  existed 
and  been  an  incentive  in  men's  lives.  In 
all  ages  it  has  aroused  individuals,  or 
companies,  or  nations,  to  action.  This 
sense  of  justice  is  a  universal  impulse, 
ever  ready  to  act  under  incentive,  ready 
to  save  the  dark  day,  ready  in  the  hour 
of  need.  The  impulse  of  right  is  native 
to  the  life  of  man,  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  universe.  It  is  no  other  than  the  di- 
vine impelling  God  in  men  and  women. 

"So  let  us  have  faith  in  the  signs  of 
our  times,  and  find  in  them  reasons  for 
highest  hope.  However  acrimonious  the 
voices  calling  for  reform,  however  nar- 
row minded,  however  gruff,  however  re- 
pulsive, however  mistaken,  however 
gentle,  Aveak  or  powerful,  let  us  believe 
in  them  all  as  a  response  to  this  divine 
impulse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  hour, 
let  us  believe  our  God  is  marching  on. 

"The  claim  is  so  often  made  that  the 
social  problem  is  an  economic  one,  and 
must  be  solved  on  economic  lines  alone. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  statement  of 
Elbert  Hubbard  of  his  wife,  that  she  is 
the  only  woman  he  knew  who  understood 
that  the  solution  of  the  present  world 
problem  is  solely  an  economic  solution. 

"Again  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the 
socialists'  most  characteristic  mixims, 
'economic  determinism,'  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  present  chaos  and  the  cure 
is  wholly  economic. 

"We  need  also  to  recall  such  recent 
charges  as  that  of  a  certain  labor  leader 
who  said:  'Our  toilers  propose  to  abol- 
ish the  clerical  profession  unless  its  mem- 
bers justifv  their  existence  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.' 

"But  a  clearer  vision  is  at  hand,  and 
socialist  writers,  economists  and  a  few 
labor  leaders  are  asking  for  a  wider  in- 
terpretation. Attention  is  being  called 
to  some  of  the  great  past  curses  and  their 
cure.  Was  our  slavery  problem  solved 
on  economic  lines?  Partly  of  course,  but 
not  wholly.  The  anti-slavery  cause  was 
won  because  men  with  souls  appealed  to 
the  souls  of  men  and  aroused  a  moral 
sentiment  in  citv,  county,  state  and 
nation,  stirring  the  love  of  righteousness 
to  the  point  of  victory,  and  thus  rid  our 
repu])lie  of  a  nation's  shame. 

"Another  instance  is  the  child-labor 
problem  in  England,  in  which  mill  own- 
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ers  and  manufacturers  have  every  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  continue  the  maim- 
ing, the  ruin,  the  slaughter  of  little 
children.  But  with  practically  no  eco- 
nomic reasons,  but  with  conscience 
aroused,  men  of  righteousness  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Eco- 
nomics and  morality  together  have  won 
in  England,  and  are  winning  in  America. 
This  is  what  the  economists  of  to-day  are 
learning.  

"This  seems  to  be  a  truer  statement. 
In  the  solution  of  the  mightiest  world 
problem  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  and  the  twenty-first,  the  great 
need  is  economic  change  and  evolution 
to  an  entirely  new  system  of  things,  but 
that  cause  needs  spiritual  impulses  and 
indeed  is  going  at  a  snail's  pace  unless 
appeal  is  made  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
the  sense  of  right.  Does  this  not  lead  up 
to  the  thought  of  the  splendid  task  of  the 
church,  a  task  that  ought  to  appeal  to 
every  broad-minded  person.  The  church 
should  beseech  the  legislature  for  better 
laws,  and  something  more ;  it  should  de- 
mand better  factory  inspection,  more 
stringent  child  labor  laM^s,  and  something 
more ;  it  should  say  to  the  man  forming 
the  trust :  'By  all  means,  make  business 
your  passion,  your  love,  and  bring  it  to 
its  highest  perfection,'  and  to  him  also  it 
should  add  'and  something  more.'  To 
the  socialist  and  the  single  taxer,  it  would 
say  in  encouragement:  'Go  forth,  brave 
men,  transform  others  to  your  ways  of 
thinking;  put  your  theories  to  work; 
transfigure  the  economic  condition,  but, 
but,  fellow  workers  all,  there  is  more 
than  this.' 

"And  what  is  this  something  more  ? 
It  is  a  something  greater  than  all  the 
things  economic,  behind  them,  prior  to 
them.  It  is  the  spiritual  force  of  honor, 
of  uprightness,  of  justice,  of  brother- 
hood. The  church  recognizes  this  as  of 
paramount  importance,  for  when  this  in- 
nate sense  of  right  is  awakened,  men  and 
women  go  forth  to  make  straight  the 
way.  When  men's  consciences  are 
stirred,  God,  in  the  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness, goes  marching  on,  the  greater  cul- 
mination in  his  own  divine  purpose. 
This  is  the  something  more,  and  bigger 
than  mere  material  circumstances. 

"In  Harold  Bell  Wright's  latest  book 


he  has  a  fine  lesson  to  illustrate  the  need 
of  awakening  to  this  something  more. 
Jefferson  Worth  is  the  master  business 
man,  who  seeks  every  opportunity  to 
turn  circumstances  into  profit.  He  is 
left  in  the  desert  alone  one  night  at  the 
spot  where  he  found  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter, when  she  was  an  infant.  At  that 
momentous  occasion,  he  remembers  with 
sadness  how  she  shrank  from  him.  and 
even  to  this  day  she  still  avoided  any 
close  relationship.  At  dusk  he  stood  on 
an  eminence  and  surveyed  the  scene,  the 
great  desert,  into  the  reclamation  of 
which  he  planned  soon  to  put  his  money 
to  bring  in  more  money.  He  beheld  the 
sun  about  to  sink  behind  the  western 
wall;  he  watched  the  purple  of  the  hills 
deepen  and  deepen,  and  the  wondrous 
light  on  the  wide  sea  of  colors  fade  slowly 
away.  Slowly  the  twilight  sky  grew 
dark,  and  into  the  velvet  plain  above 
came  the  heavenly  flocks  until  their  num- 
ber was  past  counting,  save  by  him  who 
leadeth  them  in  the  fields.  Closing  about 
him  on  every  hand,  coming  dreadfully 
nearer  and  nearer,  the'  black  walls  of 
darkness  shut  him  in.  In  the  cool,  mys- 
terious breath  of  the  desert,  in  the  gro- 
tesque, fantastic  shapes  and  monstrous 
forms  of  the  sand  dunes,  in  the  mysteri- 
ous phantom  voices  that  whispered  in 
the  dark,  Jefferson  Worth  felt  the  close 
approach  of  the  spirit  of  the  land,  the 
calling  of  the  age-old,  waiting  land — the 
silent  menace,  the  voiceless  threat,  the 
whispered  promise.  And  there  alone,  as 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  passed,  the 
spirit  of  the  man's  Puritan  ancestors 
stirred  within  him. 

"In  the  silent,  naked  heart  of  the  des- 
ert that,  knowing  no  hand  but  the  hand 
of  its  Creator,  seemed  to  hold  in  its 
hushed  mysteriousness  the  ages  of  a  past 
eternity,  he  felt  his  life  to  be  but  a  little 
thing.  Beside  the  awful  forces  that 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  desert  the 
might  of  capital  became  small  and  trivial. 
He  marveled  that  he  had  dared  dream  of 
forcing  the  desert  to  contribute  to  his 
gain.  And  so  at  last  it  was  given  him  to 
know  why  his  daughter,  Barbara,  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  him  in  fear. 

"He  returned  to  his  work,  having  come 
to  himself,  no  more  to  live  merely  for 
gain,  no  longer  to  defy  the  very  purposes 
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of  the  Creator ;  he  went  back  to  a  differ- 
ent world,  to  enter  into  the  ideals  of  his 
daughter,  to  live  out  her  dreams  for  the 
desert,  to  become  an  avenue  for  the 
marching  spirit  of  our  God. 

"The  more  adequate  laws  being  en- 
acted and  their  enforcement;  the  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
wealth ;  the  government  control  of  land 
and  power ;  the  government  ownership  of 
those  industries  in  which  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  interested — all  of  them  are 
good,  and  signs  of  promise. 

"But  we  should  look  deeper  and  record 
the  spirit  beneath  these  surface  changes 
— the  aroused  spirit  of  human  souls,  new 
forces  brought  to  bear,  high  motives  urg- 
ing us  all,  an  inward  impelling,  a  tre- 
mendous irresistible  impulse  onward,  up- 
ward to  better  days.  These  are  the 
spiritual  sources  that  give  rise  to  civic 
righteousness.  All  this  means  that  God 
is  marching  on,  and  coming  into  his  own. 
God's  own  dreams  are  being  fulfilled." 

"But  the  reforms  following  show  the 
better  part  of  men  and  women.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  Avealth  has  aroused 
the  socialistic  spirit  of  the  world  to  in- 
aug-urate  corporation  and  inheritance 
taxes,  government  ownership,  reduction 
of  tariffs,  etc. 

"So  corrupt  have  politics  become  that 
people's  power  is  sweeping  our  country, 
and  coming  so  fast  that  a  reactionary 
spirit  of  a  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  like  a 
bubble.  Bubbles  burst.  The  trust 
crimes  are  arousing  an  unprecedented  in- 
terest in  anti-trust  laws,  and  the  prose- 
cution and  the  spirit  of  attack  is  a  prom- 
inent national  feature  at  the  present 
time. 

"The  pure  food  law,  w^orkmen's  liabil- 
ity laws,  reclamation  and  conservation 
policies  are  conspicuous  as  present-day 
benefits.  Much  is  happening,  much  is 
being  accomplished  in  response  to  the 
com])laining  and  the  confusion  of  the 
hour." 


For  the  Pacific  Uxitariax. 

To  a  California  House-Finch 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 


"Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each  day 
will  hold  all  you  can  put  into  it." — 
Goethe. 


Come  to  my  house,  familiar  friend, 

Build  here  your  nest; 
Let  me  but  hear  your  notes  again 

And  see  your  breast! 

Build  in  this  palm  tree  by  my  door. 

That  I  may  aid 
Your  mother-care  to  keep  your  babes 

Safe,  unafraid! 

I  claim  you  for  my  very  own, 

Dear,  happy  bird. 
Singing  the  same  sweet  song  I  loved 

When  first  I  heard 

It  under  California  skies 

Across  the  sea, 
Among  the  fragrant  orange  trees — 

Ah,  me!  ah,  me! 

That  happy  years  should  all  go  by, 

Or,  from  the  heart 
The  nesting  birds  should  fly  away 

And  songs  depart! 

Dear  singing  bird  in  this  strange  land 

Where  no  birds  sing, 
What  fond  remembrances  to  me 

Your  soft  notes  bring! 
HoLUALOA,  Hawaii. 


The  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool  knows 
how  to  tell  a  good  story.  In  the  course 
of  a  recent  sermon  Archdeacon  Madden 
remarked  that  just  as  nothing  is  so  un- 
savory as  a  smoking  lamp  with  very 
little  oil,  just  so,  many  people  have  just 
enough  religion  to  be  unpleasant.  "Last 
week,"  he  said,  in  illustration  of  this,  "a 
little  maid  came  to  me  and  said :  'Please, 
Archdeacon,  I  want  a  place.'  I  replied: 
'But,  my  dear,  how  is  this?  It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  since  I  found  you  a  good 
place;  a  very  nice  place,  with  a  good 
Christian  woman.'  'Then,  please.  Arch- 
deacon,' said  the  little  maid,  'don't  send 
me  to  a  Christian  woman  again.'  " 


"Against  stupidity  the  gods  themselves 
struggle  in  vain." — Schiller. 


There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming: 
Let  us  aid  it  all  wo  can. 
Every  woman,   every  man, — 

The  good  time  coining. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  inii)ulse  stronger: 

'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day, — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

— Maclay. 
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Christian  Paganism. 

By  Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles. 
(Extract  from  sermon  of  Nov.  12th.) 

"Our  present-day  institutions  are  a 
blending  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  ele- 
ments. In  as  far  as  they  appeal  to 
moral  suasion,  to  unselfishness  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  golden  rule  they  are  Chris- 
tian; in  their  appeals  to  selfishness, 
brute  force  and  the  sensuous  they  are 
Pagan.  They  are  rapidly  passing  over, 
however,  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Chris- 
tian basis. 

"Our  schools  are  becoming  more  Chris- 
tian and  less  Pagan  than  formerly.  The 
child  was  formerly  regarded  as  so  much 
plastic  material  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  to  be  molded.  The  means  used 
was  largely  physical.  The  child  must  be 
subdued  ancl  disciplined  and  broken  by 
the  application  of  a  rigid  regime  relent- 
lessly enforced.  The  teacher  was  the 
policeman  to  enforce  that  regime.  To- 
day that  is  being  abandoned.  The 
teacher,  comes  to  the  children,  not  to  en- 
force a  regime  but  as  a  friend,  helper, 
associate  and  co-worker,  to  encourage 
and  draw  out,  not  to  subdue  and  mold. 

"The  success  of  the  teacher  depends 
on  her  ability  to  maintain  this  high  rela- 
tionship with  her  pupils  and  not  be  im- 
pelled to  become  policemen ;  in  other 
words  it  is  the  Christian  qualities  that 
count  to-day,  instead  of  the  Pagan,  as 
formerly. 

"Our  penal  institutions  are  becoming 
Christianized  also.  Formerly  the  whole 
endeavor  of  the  institution  was  to  make 
the  malefactor  feel  that  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  law  and  of  society  was  upon  him 
all  the  time.  It  was  vindictive.  It  was 
to  keep  him  crushed  down  and  subdued. 
To-day  we  tr\'  to  surround  the  criminal 
with  all  the  conditions  that  will  call  out 
his  manhood,  arouse  hope,  and  awaken 
his  pride. 

"Our  churches  are  likewise  becoming 
more  Christian  and  less  Pagan.  The  old 
church  idea  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
individual ;  to  subdue  and  discipline  him. 
To-day  the  real  Christian  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy, compassion,  helpfulness,  and 
brotherly  love  are  becoming  the  domi- 
nant element  in  all  churches. 


"With  this  new  and  truly  Christian 
spirit  taking  possesion  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, certainly  a  new  and  better  day  is 
dawning  for  the  Christian  world." 


The  Dawn. 


By  Eev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Eureka. 

In  religion  and  in  life  most  people 
know  more  about  the  sunset  than  about 
the  dawn.  The  birds  in  their  resting 
place  sing  a  vesper  hymn  in  the  twilight 
and  darkness  falls  as  a  benediction  upon 
the  weary  earth  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  fall  of  night  should  turn  the 
heart  to  shrines  of  holy  thought.  A 
touch  of  sadness  and  a  remnant  of  fear 
remain  to  make  profound  the  mystery 
of  night. 

Let  me  mention  only  the  word  dawn 
and  even  without  thought  of  religious 
associations  there  is  awakened  a  feeling 
of  hope  and  the  soul  by  its  own  persua- 
sion calls  forth  the  thought  of  all  the 
days  that  are  gone  by  and  the  dim  light 
by  which  we  see  the  present  and  the  days 
to  come.  Our  life  waits  for  some  word  to 
call  it  to  higher  issues.  Like  instruments 
of  music  we  wait  the  master  touch  that 
shall  call  forth  a  strong  and  sweet  re- 
sponse and  it  comes  in  the  thought  of  our 
religion  as  something  in  the  making. 
Religion  in  the  dawn. 

From  our  knowledge  of  human  prog- 
ress we  know  that  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  the  mind  that  is  in  man  first 
responded  in  something  akin  to  the  de- 
votion we  feel  in  our  thought  of  God. 
Men  have  given  much  study  to  the  devel- 
opment of  religion  and  the  ultimate  from 
which  religion  sprang  is  yet  hidden. 
But  no  race  of  men  nor  tribe  in  the  most 
isolated  spot  in  the  world  has  been  found 
lacking  an  expression  of  religion. 

If  all  the  attributes  of  religion  were 
taken  from  us  to-day  and  all  the  bibles 
of  men  were  destroyed  and  all  their 
churchas  leveled  to  the  ground,  mankind 
would  go  forth  to-morrow  to  build  a  new 
temple  for  the  soul  and  a  new  bible  for 
the  understanding  heart.  Freed  from 
the  superstition  and  despair  which  hangs 
as  a  remnant  from  the  past,  men  face  the 
dawn  of  simple  confidence  in  the  real 
presence  of  God,  and  the  hope  that  God's 
kingdom  may  yet  be  realized  upon  the 
earth. 
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Knowing  God  Through  Love. 

By  Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  Seattle, 
(Extract  from  sermon  of  Nov.  19th.) 

"But  all  the  time  while  the  idealist, 
materialist,  positivist,  pragmatist,  so- 
cialist, theologian  are  fighting  their  bat- 
tles, it  seems  to  some  that  the  founda- 
tions of  man's  higher  nature  are  in  sus- 
pense of  actual  solution — and  how  is  his 
house  to  stand  the  assaults  made  on  it? 
But  the  great  mother  and  father  of  life 
is  taking  care  of  that  with  another  line 
of  activities  in  full  progress.  Men  are 
everywhere  joining  the  ranks  of  human 
service  because  they  now  know  that 
everything  can  be  saved  that  is  divinely 
worth  saving.  The  love  and  sympathy 
and  comradeship  which  have  been  gener- 
ated in  the  human  family  is  being  won- 
derfully extended  and  into  ever  widen- 
ing relations.  It  is  rising  through  the 
loyalty  to  class  and  community  and  state 
and  nation  toward  one  all-including  hu- 
man brotherhood. 

"While  speculative  philosophy  and 
theology  fights  the  old  battles  and  speaks 
the  old  shibboleths,  the  advance  of  actual 
knowledge  is  matched  by  the  progress  of 
human  sympathy  and  human  service- 
ableness.  And  in  the  society  so  human- 
ized man  will  recognize  his  divine  and 
spiritual  relations  as  he  has  never  recog- 
nized them  yet. 

"It  is  the  life  of  the  spirit — the  life 
of  service  and  sympathy  and  aspiration 
and  reverence  and  love — which  brings 
man  into  a  realization  of  the  vastness  of 
the  spiritual  universe  of  which  he  is  a 
part  and  in  which  natural  law  reigns 
just  as  it  does  in  the  physical  universe. 
We  now  know  we  can  trust  it  as  we  could 
not  in  the  old  theology. 

"The  most  inspiring  gift  we  can  give 
our  children  is  the  gift  of  love,  out- 
reaching  banks  of  deeds  and  bonds. 
Love  of  life  because  it  is  sacred;  love  of 
man  because  he  is  a  child  of  God ;  love  of 
the  universe  because  it  is  the  temple  of 
the  living  and  speaking  God;  love  of 
every  atom  in  the  universe  because  they 
are  the  stuff  whereof  we  weave  the  gar- 
ments of  immortality. 

"If  we  could  but  wipe  out  our  ancient 
creeds  and  rituals  and  substitute  the  su- 
preme mesvsage  of  Jesus  as  summed  up 
in  the  two  great  commandments :    'Thou 


shalt  love  God  and  thy  neighbor,'  or  the 
single  commandment  St.  John  puts  on 
his  lips :  'A  new  commandment  I  give 
thee,  that  thou  love  one  another' ;  or  as 
compressed  in  that  matchless  chapter  on 
love,  by  St.  Paul,  rising  to  the  climax, 
'but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love,  and 
love  never  faileth,'  or  'love  is  of  God, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God 
and  knoweth  God — he  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  righteous  even  as  God  is 
righteous.'  If  we  were  to  accept  this  as 
our  creed  for  a  hundred  years,  the  world 
would  be  revolutionized." 


The  Church  and  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. 

By  Eev.  Benjamin  F.  Goodridge,  Santa  Barbara. 
(Extract  from  sermon  of  Oct.  29th.) 

"If  you  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  our  church  you  are  aware 
that  there  has  been  considerable  progress 
away  from  the  extreme  individualism 
that  once  characterized  us.  Time  was 
when  our  Unitarian  people,  although  de- 
voted to  good  works,  liltid  to  do  them  all 
by  themselves  .  .  .  They  have  been 
slow  to  acquire  the  better  habit  of  co- 
operation. .  .  .  But  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  toward  to- 
getherness. We*  are  to  stand  together 
and  work  not  only  for  freedom  and  truth 
in  religion,  but  also  for  our  ideals  of  jus- 
tice in  the  social  world." 

Mr.  Goodridge  then  urged  that  they 
should  train  themselves  to  be  efficient 
social  workers,  quoting  President  Eliot, 
who  said:  "The  enlightened  conscience 
of  this  generation  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. — not 
superfluous  words,  but  practical  works." 

The  minister  advised  the  adoption  of 
the  suggestions  made  in  a  report  of  a 
commission  specially  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

"We  are  already  pretty  well  linked 
with  philanthropic  enterprises  in  this 
city.  It  surprises  me  to  find  how  much 
is  being  done  by  memliers  of  this  small 
church  in  the  welfare  of  the  comnninity. 
If  we  do  these  things  mainly  as  individ- 
uals, rather  than  as  a  church,  it  is  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  us.  that  is 
the  better  way." 
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Berkeley. — On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 23d  the  Sunday-school  celebra- 
ted the  Thanksgiving  season  with  an 
"old-fashioned  harvest  festival,"  which 
had  been  planned,  arranged  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Chamber- 
lain. The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  used  in  decorating  Unity  Hall. 
Masses  of  piled-up  yellow  pumpkins 
and  stacks  of  cornstalks  embellished  the 
stage  ;  carrots  arranged  in  festoons  were 
gracefully  looped  around  the  hall.  At- 
tics and  garrets  were  ransacked  to  find 
the  nondescript  garments  with  which 
young  and  old  were  arrayed,  garments 
which  transformed  their  wearers  into 
creatures  of  several  decades  ago.  Old- 
time  songs  sung  by  a  quartette,  recita- 
tions of  old  favorites,  shadow  pictures 
with  descriptive  poems  read  by  the  min- 
ister, and  an  old-fashioned  quilting 
party,  all  lent  a  touch  of  realism  to  the 
scene.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ileeb.  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
gathering.  Quantities  of  delicious 
pumpkin-pie  were  there  to  feast  upon 
and  with  the  merriment  of  the  young 
communicated  to  the  elders  such  a  good 
time  was  enjoyed  by  all  that  at  an  alto- 
gether too  late  an  hour  young  and  old 
were  reluctantly  persuaded  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

An  unusually  interesting  meeting  was 
held  by  the  Unitarian  IMen's  Club  re- 
cently, at  which  time  Dr.  David  P.  Bar- 
rows of  the  University  of  California 
gave  an  address  on  "Travel  Impressions 
in  Spanish  America,"  with  stereopticon 
views  of  the  Andes  and  other  places.  He 
dwelt  among  other  things  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment controlling  things  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  zone  on  general  grounds  of 
health  and  safety. 

The  Channing  Club,  the  young  peo- 
ples' society  of  the  church,  has  been 
enjoying  some  interesting  and  profit- 
able meetings  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Dean  Earl  M.  Wilbur  of  the  Divinity 
School,  in  a  lecture  on  "Liberal  Re- 
ligion," made  a  critical  reply  to  the 
lectures  recently  delivered  by  Professor 
Bacon  of  Yale  University  for  the  Earl 
Foundation    Course.      Mr.   Charles  H. 


Thompson,  the  president,  gave  a  talk  on 
"Impressions  of  England."  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Smith  addressed  the  club  on  the  sub- 
ject "Fine  Character."  Miss  Florence 
M.  Buck  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Thompson  also 
contributed  to  enjoyable  evenings.  Two 
meetings  were  devoted  to  music,  Miss 
Rice,  Miss  Strange,  Miss  Pearl  Albee 
and  Dr.  Sykes  giving  pleasure  to  the 
club  and  friends  with  their  rendition  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  minister's  class  in  "Philosophy  of 
Religion"  is  increasing  its  attendance, 
many  from  other  churches  and  denom- 
inations coming  regularly,  interested  to 
gain  the  new  point  of  view.  The  hour 
allotted  for  the  lectures  frequently  ex- 
tends into  two  and  the  time  passes  all 
too  quickly,  so  great  is  the  interest 
evinced. 

The  Sunday  morning  services  are  well 
attended.  Some  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  recently  discoursed 
have  been  "Redemption,"  "Types  of 
Character,"  "Christian  Idealism." 

A  beautiful  memorial  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  former  pastors  has 
been  placed  in  the  church  on  a  wall 
space  adjoining  the  pulpit.  The  tablet 
is  a  gift  from  Rev.  John  Howland 
Lathrop.  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Smith. 


Los  Angeles.^ — All's  well  with  us  here. 
Every  branch  of  church  activity  is  active 
The  church  services  have  been  of  especial 
interest.  Mr.  Hodgin  having  given  a 
series  of  sermons  on  "What  is  Chris- 
tianity," concluding  with  one  on  "Chris- 
tian Paganism  and  Pagan  Christianity." 
He  is  now  starting  another  series  on 
"The  Judgment  of  Liberty."  The  mid- 
week meetings  promise  to  be  even  more 
valuable  than  those  of  last  year. 

The  new  class  for  the  discussion  of 
"Live  Topics"  is  increasing  in  numbers 
and  interest,  over  thirty  being  in  attend- 
ance. Experts  in  different  lines  present 
different  phases  of  public  questions,  with 
open  discussion  following.  One  Sunday 
the  class  discussed  what  could  a  wise, 
honest  and  conscientious  tax  assessor  do 
toward  improving  conditions  of  life  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  at  the  next  session  the 
City  Assessor  gave  his  point  of  view. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Department 
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of  Health  in  the  city  schools  gave  a  most 
interesting:  talk  on  the  work  for  children 
of  arrested  growth,  as  well  as  for  those 
with  incipient  tuberculosis  or  other  dis- 
eases. This  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educator,  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
talk  on  "Education  and  Public  Health," 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  doctor. 

In  the  Young  People's  Class  much  in- 
terest is  taken  in  "The  Ethics  of  Chris- 
tianit}'-."  The  young  people  are  writing 
brief  papers  in  turn  on  special  points, 
and  the  leader,  Mr.  Daniel  Rowan,  bring's 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  profound  study  to 
the  subject. 

The  Young  People's  Eeligious  Union, 
though  less  than  a  year  old,  has  done  ex- 
cellent work,  and  because  it  has  been  "do- 
ing things,"  it  is  growing.  Special  credit 
is  due  the  Union  for  pushing  through  the 
plan  of  a  Pacific  Coast  Table  for  the 
Biennial  Bazaar  of  the  National  Union 
in  Boston.  Then  it  has  a  fine  series  of 
entertainments  arranged  for  the  coming 
season,  and  in  many  ways  is  helpful. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  "Blessed 
Alliance."  Their  literary  meeting  was 
noteworthy,  including  as  it  did  "Current 
Events"  presented  in  terse,  compre- 
hensive and  understandable  form  by  Mrs. 
Boynton ;  also  the  instructions  to  women 
voters,  Avhich  Mr.  Hodgin  made  wonder- 
fully plain.  There  have  been  conun- 
drum, joke,  and  proverb  luncheons  in 
connection  with  the  all-day  meetings  of 
work  for  the  bazaar  of  December  8th. 
They  also  helped  the  young  people  in 
their  efforts  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Table. 


San  Diego. — Unity  House  and  its  in- 
terests have  charged  the  entire  church 
with  enthusiasm ;  every  branch  of  the 
society  feels  the  inspiration  of  doing 
something  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

Sunday-night  services  have  been  start- 
ed, which  are  proving  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  unique.  Thus  far  they  are 
held  every  other  Sunday  night,  and 
consist  of  a  concert  and  brief  address. 
The  next  one  will  consist  of  an  original 
stereopticon  lecture  on  Van  Duke's 
"God  of  the  Open  Air,"  illustrated  by 
views  made  by  the  pastor. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  is  planning  to 
hold  its  annual  bazaar  on  December  7th 
and  8th  in  the  church.  Elaborate  plans 


are  being  made  and  the  affair  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ones 
carried  out  by  the  Alliance. 

The  Sunday-school  is  doing  good 
work.  The  superintendent.  Dr.  Bessie 
E.  Peery,  makes  that  her  special  sphere 
of  hard  work,  and  with  a  good  corps  of 
workers  she  is  doing  successful  work. 
A  recent  supper  for  the  children  added 
much  enthusiasm  to  the  school. 

The  Alliance  held  a  successful  church 
supper  in  October.  To  test  the  real 
worth  of  a  supper,  most  of  the  foods 
were  purchased  in  order  to  prove 
whether  suppers  "pay."  The  receipts 
were  large  and  it  was  proven  suppers 
do  pay  when  well  managed. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Lamb,  one  of  the  older 
pillars  of  the  church,  has  the  sincerest 
sympathy  of  the  entire  congregation 
and  her  many  friends  outside,  in  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
a  man  of  quiet  disposition,  interested  in 
everything  good  and  progressive ;  a  man 
of  finest  instincts  and  highest  charac- 
ter. He  will  be  missed  for  his  genial 
ways  and  happy  smiles.  No  one  ever 
met  him  without  feeling  better  for  so 
doing. 

The  pastor  and  family  had  a  most 
frightful  experience  Sunday  morning, 
November  26th,  when  they  were  awak- 
ened at  4:30  to  find  the  rear  of  their 
house  enveloped  in  flames.  The  fire 
was  soon  extinguished,  but  considerable 
damage  w-as  done. 


San  Francisco. — Rev.  Bradford  Leav- 
itt  has  filled  the  pulpit  acceptably  on 
every  Sunday  in  November,  excepting 
on  the  12th,  when  he  was  at  Stanford 
University,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Morgan  of 
the  Divinity  School  was  a  good  sub- 
stitute, his  sermon  being  much  enjoyed. 

On  November  6th  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
and  was  addressed  by  ^Iv.  William  i\r. 
Tomlin  on  "Self-Realization  Through 
Song" — a  most  stinndating  and  strik- 
ing presentation  of  a  new  aspect  of  the 
value  and  power  of  nmsic.  Two  good 
lectures  were  given  during  the  month — 
"Napoleon  Bonaparte."  b.v  Professor 
Baumgardt,  and  "Western  and  Central 
India,"  by  Fred  E.  Samuels. 

The  ]\Ien's  Club  held  a  good  meeting 
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on  November  28th,  being  addressed  up- 
on "The  New  Era  in  Municipal  Affairs." 
At  the  meeting  on  December  12th  Pro- 
fessor W.  Claire  Mitchell  will  speak  on 
"Socialism." 

The  November  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Christian  Work  have  been  in- 
teresting and  well  attended.  We  have 
enjo.yed  the  consciousness  of  a  well- 
filled  coffer  from  our  united  efforts,  and 
a  sense  of  relief  that  our  Annual  Sale 
is  successfully  over  for  this  year. 

On  November  13th  Miss  Lucy  Ward 
Stebbins  gave  an  informal  talk  on  "The 
Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent 
Children."  Our  only  regret  was  the 
shortness  of  the  talk.  It  was  hard  for 
us  to  separate  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  from  the  subject,  so  dear  is  she 
to  us  and  her  dignity  and  mental  de- 
velopment filled  us  with  family  pride. 

On  November  27th  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris 
treated  us  to  her  interpretation  of 
Browning's  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust," 
and  a  very  fine  interpretation  it  seemed 
to  us,  in  line  with  her  idea  of  the  poem 
she  read  delightfully  Kipling's  "Tom- 
linson." 

Our  energetic  President  suggested  an 
entertainment  and  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday-school.  It  was  voted  to  be 
held  on  Saturdav  afternoon,  Dec.  16th. 


Santa  Barbara. — "Friends  in  Church" 
was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Goodridge's  ser- 
mon November  12th,  the  text  being 
''Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants; 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his 
Lord  doeth.  But  I  have  called  you 
friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard 
of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
ydii."  Mr.  Goodridge  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  spiritual  church,  that 
would  have  been  the  ideal  of  Jesus  had 
he  really  founded  a  church.  It  was  a 
company  of  his  friends  who  carried  on 
his  great  work.  He  gave  the  inspira- 
tion and  impetus;  others  have  worked 
out  the  church  in  more  complex  forms. 
But  the  ideal  church  of  to-day  should 
be  a  group  of  friends. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Goodridge  drew  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  to  a  me- 
morial tablet  that  had  been  put  in 
place  the  preceding  week  on  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  main  archway  leading 


from  the  reception  hall  into  the  audi- 
ence-room of  the  church.  The  tablet 
is  of  bronze,  \ery  plain  and  simple,  but 
of  fine  workmanship,  the  sculptured  let- 
ters showing  care  in  its  construction. 
It  reads: 

In  Memoriam 

John  H.  Louderman 

Georgia  Louderman 

Faithful  Friends  of  this  Church 

A.  D.  1911 

]Mr.  Goodridge  spoke  of  the  devotion 
of  both  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Louderman  to 
the  church  and  their  many  gifts,  but 
more  than  all,  their  friendliness,  clos- 
ing with  these  words :  * '  Therefore  do  we 
this  day  place  upon  a  sturdy  pillar  of 
stone  which  helps  to  bear  up  the  roof 
of  this  beloved  house  of  God  and  man 
a  tablet  of  enduring  bronze,  and  there- 
on we  inscribe  the  names  of  these  two 
'who  walk  with  us  no  more,'  and  as  a 
brief  but  significant  title  of  the  honor 
and  affection  in  which  we  hold  them 
we  add,  'Faithful  friends  of  this 
church.'  " 

In  September  Mr.  Goodridge  gave  a 
very  interesting  series  of  sermons  upon 
the  Psalms  —  "Heroes,  jMartyrs  and 
Psalms,"  "Puritants  and  Psalms," 
"Poets  and  Psalms" — quoting  the  va- 
rious Psalms  that  Avere  favorites  of  the 
poets,  others  that  were  of  comfort  to 
the  martyrs,  and  others  that  gave 
strength  to  the  heroes.  The  whole  series 
showed  much  reading  and  was  especial- 
ly fine. 

The  Sunday-school  has  opened  with 
some  new  pupils,  and  is  doing  well  with 
Mr.  Goodridge  at  the  helm,  but  Mrs. 
Goodridge,  the  faithful  superintendent 
for  so  many  years  is  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  illness,  and  all  miss  the  in- 
spiration of  her  presence. 

Alliance  women  are  busy  preparing 
for  the  Christmas  sale,  which  comes  De- 
cember 8th.  There  have  been  two  all- 
day  sewing  meetings  at  Unity  Hall,  with 
lunch  served  there,  the  good  nature  and 
jolity  around  the  table  making  it  a  holi- 
day as  well  as  a  work  day.  A  paper  at 
the  November  study  class  meeting  by 
one  of  the  members  on  the  "Decline  of 
Religious  Zeal"  awaked  much  interest 
and  called  forth  some  discussion;  it 
showed  much  thought  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 
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Santa  Cruz. — All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church  is  making  steady  progress  un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  minister,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Turner.  Many  clubs  have  been 
formed  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  study 
for  the  Avinter  months.  There  is  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
church  that  does  good  to  come  in  touch 
with.  The  Sunday  services  are  well 
attended,  and  the  sermons  are  both 
helpful  and  instructive. 


Boofes 


special  Books. 

Eecent  publications  by  Paul  Elder  Sc  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  fully  sustain  tbe  high 
reputation  they  haye  established.  Each  book 
seems  to  be  treated  as  a  special  study  and  is 
clad  becominorly  and  fittingly.  With  them,  the 
commonplace  neyer  is  touched,  and  character  is 
as  eyident  on  an  inexpensive  book  as  on  the 
high-priced.  All  their  publications  are  beauti- 
ful and  can  safely  be  ordered  on  faith.  A  full 
catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  titles: 

Japanese  Paintinc.  By  Henry  P.  Bowie. 
$3. .50;  postage  1.5  cents. 
An  important  work  on  the  laws  of  Japanese 
painting.  Mr.  Bowie  studied  for  nine  years  un- 
der the  most  celebrated  Oriental  masters  and 
gained  great  distinction.  The  volume,  illus- 
trated with  over  fifty  reproductions  of  original 
studies,  gives  most  valuable  hitherto  unpub- 
lished information.  The  book  is  unique  in  its 
character  and  very  beautiful. 

C.\LIF0RNIA    THE    BEAUTIFUL.       By     California 
artists  and  writers;   compiled  bv  Paul  El- 
der.    Linen  back,  heavy  board  sides,  boxed. 
$2.50. 
Camera   pictures  by   eminent   California   pho- 
tographers, of  features  of  greatest  interest  and 
beauty  from  Shasta  in  the  north  to  San  Diego 
Mission  in  the  south,  with  verse  and  prose  selec- 
tions from  famous  California  writers. 

Blessings.    Compiled  by  Agness  Greene  Foster. 

Comforter's     Edition.       Corduroy     boards. 

$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.07. 
Selections  from  the  Bible  arranged  to  present 
basic  truths  of  strength  and  comfort — blessings, 
promises,  commands,  admonitions,  and  answers. 
Beautifully  printed  on  Normady  vellum  in  two 
colors  and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  well- 
loved  paintings. 

The  Little  Lad  of  Bethlehem  Town.     By 
Emily  Huntington  Miller.   Enclosed  in  uni- 
form envelops.     50  cents  net;  by  mail,  5-4 
cents. 
A  winsome  little  drama-poem  telling  an  im- 
aginative incident  of  that  first  Christmas  Eve, 
when   herald   angels   announced   to   the   humble 


shepherds  of  Bethlehem  the  glorious  message  of 
peace  and  hope  to  all  mankind.  Illustrated  with 
two  plates,  Plockhorst's  "Apparition  to  the  Shep- 
herds," and  the  "Arrival  of  the  Shepherds"  by 
Le  Eolle.  Printed  in  two  colors  on  gray  hand- 
made Fabriano,  with  a  harmonious  cover  of 
Donatello  Florentine. 

Obil,  Keeper  of  Camels.  By  Lucia  Chase  Bell. 
50  cents  net;  by  mail,  55  cents. 
An  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  the  disciples  found  casting  out 
devils,  simply  and  devoutly  told  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  sacred  tradition. 

The   Potato   Child   and   Others.      By   Mrs. 
Charles   J.   Woodbury.     Golden-brown   cor- 
duroy boards,  with  inlay.     50  cents  net;  by 
mail,  56  cents. 
The  story  of  a  love-hungry  little  waif  who 
evolves  a  doll  to  cherish  from  a  potato,  and  two 
other  gentle  tales  in  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas-tide.    With  a   frontispiece   in   duotone,   re- 
produced from  a  bas-relief  by  Elizal-)eth  Ferrea. 

Recipe  for  a  Happy  Life.     By  Margaret   of 
Navarre;   amplified  by  Marie  West   King. 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
The   famous   royal   recipe   for   happiness   has 
been   made   the   text   of   a   unique   compilation, 
many  thoughtfully  selected  passages  from  other 
writers  being  collected  under  the  heads  suggest- 
ed  by   the   ingredients.     With   a   mezzogravure 
portrait    frontispiece    and    richly    printed     and 
rubricated. 

Tony's    White    Eoom.       By     Winifred     Rich. 

Heavy    opal    boards    with    pictorial    inlay, 

opal  jacket.     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.11. 

How  the  White  Rose  of  Love,  planted  by  a 

loving  hand,  bloomed  and  flourished  in  the  white 

room  of  a  little,  neglected  boy's  heart.     A  story 

of   the  power  of  example  and   the   strength   of 

faith.     Sympathetically  illustrated  with  duotone 

color  inserts  reproducing  bas-reliefs  modeled  by 

Elizabeth  Ferrea. 

1.  Impressions  Calendar.  Size,  eVl  x  10  inch- 
es. In  a  crimson  box.  Price,  50  cents  net ; 
by  mail,  60  cents. 
"Out  in  the  Fields"  forms  the  cover  page  of 
the  Impressions  Calendar  for  1912.  It  is  de- 
signed by  Harold  Sichel  and  it  is  lifted  only 
to  reveal  fifty-three  other  pages  richly  designed 
bv  him  or  by  Spencer  Wright  in  many  colors. 
There  are  fifty-four  (one  for  each  week  and  still 
some)  of  such  brave,  inspiriting  golden  thoughts 
as  Van  Dyke's  "Footpath  to  Peace."  Tennyson's 
"Heroic  Hearts,"  the  prayers  of  R.  L.  S.,  "the 
beloved."  selections  from  Sill,  Jordan,  Browning 
and  many  others,  each  beautifully  decorated  so 
that,  in  its  smaller  way,  the  form  is  as  lovely 
as  the  thought. 

A  Weaver  of  Dreams.  By  Myrtle  Reed.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
In  "A  Weaver  of  Dreams,"  which  the  Put- 
nams  have  just  issued,  Jlyrtle  Reed,  whose 
tragic  death  is  still  in  the  minds  of  the  literary 
world,  has,  like   the  weaver  of  her  story,  con- 
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verted  the  threads  of  reality  into  a  fabric  of 
cloth  of  gold.  Into  the  pattern  have  been 
woven  life's  joy  and  life's  grief,  love,  hope  and 
disappointment,  and  the  calm  steadfastness  of  the 
years.  There  is  in  it  the  romance  of  youth  and 
the  romance  of  age.  It  is  a  story  of  young  love, 
iridescent  in  the  morning  light,  and  of  love, 
too,  that  has  kept  -svarm  its  faith  through  the 
lonely  years  and  awaits  its  fruition  when  the 
gray  shadows  lengthen  and  deepen  and  the  night 
is  near  at  hand.  There  are  pages  of  robust 
humor  to  offset  passages  of  delicate  fancy  and 
sentiments  rich  and  wholesome. 


Vagabond   City.     By  Winifred   Boggs.      New 
York.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     .$1.50. 

"Vagabond  City"  by  Winifred  Boggs,  which 
the  Putnams  have  just  published,  is  a  book  that 
in  treatment  and  in  substance  runs  counter  to 
the  conventional.  It  presents  a  hero  of  an 
independent  stamp,  one  who  will  not  accept 
the  humdrum  standards  that  content  the  ma- 
jority and  who  lives  a  life  free,  intense  and  un- 
trammelled. Then  tragedy  comes  in  the  form 
of  marriage  to  the  wrong  woman — a  typical, 
commonplace  small-souled  individual,  if  indi- 
vidual she  may  be  called,  who  is  rather  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  conventions.  Between  their  ir- 
reconcilable lives  comes  the  other  woman,  the 
dream  woman,  the  hero's  soul  mate.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  tell  the  reader  how  the  situation 
works  out.  SufSce  it  to  say  that  the  denouement 
is  reached  without  sacrifice  of  consistencv,  with- 
out debasing  any  of  the  characters,  and  withal 
dramatically. 

The  book  is  not  all  tragedy,  though  a  note  of 
deep  pathos  is  frequently  struck.  It  has  its 
enlivening  pages  of  pure,  robust  fun,  its  verbal 
tilts,  and  its  humorous  depiction  of  character, 
so  often  a  dignified  asset  in  the  eyes  of  its 
possessor  and  a  source  of  amusement  to  all 
others. 


The  Folloaving  of  the  Star.  By  Florence  L. 
Barclay.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

"The  Following  of  the  Star,"  by  Florence  L. 
Barclay,  which  the  Putnams  recently  published, 
is  a  love  story  which  turns  upon  a  Christmas 
sermon  preached  by  a  young  missionary  home 
from  Africa  for  a  brief  respite.  The  senti- 
ments were  far  too  lofty  for  the  village  congre- 
gation, but  proud,  wilful  Diana  Elvers,  the  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  as  well  as  of  beauty,  heard 
and,  though  unconsciously,  soul  went  out  to 
soul.  But  Diana  scorned  matrimony  and  David's 
life  was  vowed  to  missionary  work  in  the  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Why,  nevertheless,  they  married  just  before 
the  steamer  sailed,  and  how  they  parted  cere- 
moniously at  the  gang-plank,  each  loving  the 
other,  but  believing  the  other  cared  not,  all  this 
is  told  with  a  wealth  of  true  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance until  the  climax  is  reached,  and  the 
reader  turns  back  to  dwell  once  again  in  the 
wonderful  realms  which  the  talented  author  has 
created. 


Account  Rendered.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New 
York.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50. 
Whatever  beneficial  results  may  be  charged 
to  the  summer  vacation  period,  there  are  things 
not  to  the  credit  of  this  recuperative  season. 
Among  these  doubtful  evidences  of  merit  is  a 
school  of  fiction,  the  output  of  which,  while 
manifestly  of  an  inferior  standard,  is  assimied 
to  be  of  suflScient  merit  to  satisfy  the  intel- 
lectual demand  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  to  read  fiction,  imbibe  soft  drinks,  or  to 
swing  in  hammocks.  Mr.  Benson's  "Account 
Rendered"  is  one  of  this  sort.  His  story  has 
for  its  three  leading  characters  a  handsome  and 
impecunious  lord,  who  suddenly  comes  into  a 
great  fortune,  when  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
story;  a  designing  and  impecunious  dowager; 
a  governess,  young,  beautiful,  golden  haired  and 
blue  eyed,  who  also,  in  the  concluding  evolu- 
tions of  the  apparent  plot,  discovers  that  she  is 
a  great  heiress,  of  noble  birth,  and  with  enough 
hereditary  honors  to  almost  smother  her.  Given, 
three  known  quantities  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

Music  of  the  Wild.    By  Gene  Stratton-  Porter. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  nature  books,  in 
which  the  photographs  are  the  principal  thing. 
There  are  125  of  these,  and  of  such  excellence 
are  they  that  the  written  word  is  quite  flat  by 
comparison.  The  volume  is  filled  with  the  patter 
characteristic  of  nature  lovers.  The  goodness 
of  God  for  creating  the  animals  of  the  forest, 
and  the  badness  of  man  for  persisting  in  kill- 
ing the  creatures  of  the  wild  are  the  two  con- 
stantly recurring  themes.  Their  repetition  oc- 
cur with  such  frequency  that  a  tune  played 
upon  two  notes  is  suggested.  The  book  does 
not  begin  to  compare,  in  a  literary  way,  with 
the  works  of  either  Mr.  Matthews  or  of  Mr. 
Cheney.  It  is  a  positive  regret  that  the  author 
insists  on  writing  verse  at  times.  The  following 
on  trees  is  an  unprejudiced  example  of  Mr. 
Porter's  muse: 
"They  cut  them  for  cabins,  stables  and  fences, 

For  mauls,  rakes,  scoops  and  ladles. 
They     cut     them     for    pumps,    beehives    and 
troughs. 

And  they  even  cut  them  for  cradles." 

How    Capitalism    Has    Hypnotized    Society. 

By    William    Thurston    Brown.      Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  10  cents. 
This  author  claims  that  under  the  existing 
code  of  social  ethics  that  alone  is  regarded  as 
right  which  serves  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
istic class,  and  that  alone  is  wrong  which  de- 
feats the  interests  of  that  class.  To  his  mind, 
a  change  will  be  brought  about  only  when  pre- 
vailing social  conditions  are  entirely  done  away 
with.  Mr.  Brown  has  but  little  use  for  church- 
es, as  he  believes  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
tools  in  the  hands  of  those  now  in  social  and 
political  power.  In  this,  he  is  unfair.  To 
lump  all  denominations,  creeds  and  ministers 
into  one  indiscriminate  body  of  selfish  impos- 
tors is  far  from  the  truth,  and  does  neither 
the  Christianity  harm,  nor  Mr.  Brown's  cause 
good. 
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The  Christ  of  the  Human  Heart.  By  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds.  San  Francisco.  The 
Blair-Murdock  Co.     75  cents. 

The  paper  edition  issued  last  season  was  soon 
exhausted  and  the  appreciation  freely  accorded 
by  those  whose  judgment  is  beyond  question 
seemed  to  fully  justify  a  permanent  form.  El- 
bert Hubbard  said:  "I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
beautiful  little  book  and  have  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  You  show  an  insight  into 
the  heart  of  things  that  is  very  charming. 
They  call  me  an  infidel,  but  all  you  say  I  can 
accept." 

Prof.  W.  W.  Fenn  said:  "I  have  read  'The 
Christ  of  the  Human  Heart'  with  deep  interest 
and  appreciation.  The  book  is  beautiful  in 
content  as  in  form." 

The  edition  now  offered  is  handsomely  print- 
ed and  bound  in  Fabriano  boards — very  attrac- 
tive and  especially  adapted  for  a  Christmas 
present.  It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  with- 
out extra  charge. 

Songs  of  the  Western  Sea.     By  E.  S.  Good- 
hue.     San   Francisco.      The  Blair-Murdock 
Co.     $1.00. 
It    is    gratifying    that    Dr.    E.    S.    Goodhue, 
whose  "Faith  and  Philosophy"  contributions  to 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  have  received  such  fa- 
vorable comment   has  gathered   for  publication 
his  charming  verse  for  children.     The  attractive 
little  volume  is   called  "Songs   of   the  Western 
Sea,"  and  is  dedicated  to  "One  thousand  boys 
and   girls   in    Kona — and   others."      The   poems 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Hawaii,  and  bring  it 
very  near.     Some  of  them  are  beautiful,   some 
are  funny,  some  combine  both.     Here  is  one  on 
Early  Birds  and  Worms. 
I. 
Birds  in  their  nests  agree — 

If  they  didn't,  they'd  soon  fall  out ; 
And  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm, 
But  it's  hard  on  the  worm,  no  doubt. 
II. 
Early  to  rise  may  be  good  for  the  head. 

And  early  to  bed  for  the  eyes; 
But  wisdojn  has  as  little  to  do  with  wealth 
As  rising  with  health  and  with  pies. 
III. 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined, 
But  it  all  depends  on  the  way  of  the  wind. 


"In  the  years  that  have  been  I  have  bound  man 
closer  to  man 
And  closer  woman  to  woman; 
And  the  stranger  hath  seen  in  a  stranger  his 

brother  at  last 
And  a  sister  in  eyes  that  were  strange, 
In  the  years  that  shall  be  I  will  bind  me  nation 

to  nation 
And  shore  unto  shore,"  saith  our  God. 
"Lo !    1  am  the  burster  of  bonds  and  the  breaker 
of  barriers, 
T  am  he  that  shall  free,"  saith  the  Lord. 
"For  the  lingering  battle,  the  contest  of  ages 
is  ending. 
And  victory  followeth  me." 

— Stephen  Phillips. 


fe>cinttUationfif. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  madam."  said 
little  Binks  to  the  fair  lady  at  the  re- 
ception, ''but  really  I  didn't  catch  your 
name."  "How  funny,"  said  the  lady. 
"It's  Fish." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Tommy — Pop,  what  is  sound  advice? 
Tommy's  Pop— Sound  advice,  my  son, 
is  generally  nine  parts  sound  and  one 
part  advice. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Teacher— What  is  the  Sabbath  day? 
Little  Lola — That's  the  day  mamma  pins 
things  'stead  of  sewing  'em. — Chicago 

News. 

"Boby,"  said  the  mother  of  a  preco- 
cious youngster,  "did  you  let  your  little 
sister  have  her  choice  of  apples,  as  I 
told  you?"  "Yes,  mamma,"  replied 
Bobby ;  "I  told  her  she  could  have  the 
little  one  or  none,  so  she  took  the  little 
one." — Chicago  News. 

"AVhy,  Marie,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
4-year-old  daughter,  "you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  have  such  dirty  hands.  You 
never  saw  my  hands  like  that,  did  you  ?" 
"No,  I  guess  not,"  replied  Marie,  "but  I 
bet  my  grandma  did." — Chicago  News. 

A  schoolboy  at  a  prize  examination 
furnished  the  following  biography  of 
the  patriarch  Abraham:  "He  Avas  the 
father  of  Lot  and  had  two  wives.  One 
was  called  Ishmael  and  the  other  Hagar. 
He  kept  one  at  home,  and  he  turned 
the  other  into  the  desert,  where  she  be- 
came a  pillar  of  salt  in  the  daytime  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night." 

Defeated  Candidate — You  encouraged 
me  to  run  for  office.  You  know  you  did. 
You  said  you  thought  I  wouldn't  make 
a  bad  alderman.  Trusty  Hencliman — 
Well,  the  returns  seem  to  show  I  was 
right. 

Vacation  is  a  good  time,  not  merely 
for  the  minister  to  pur.sue  avocations, 
but  for  other  folk  to  discover  how 
human  he  is.  We  recently  heard  of  a 
small  boy  who  came  home  from  a  Siui- 
day-school  picnic  and  reported  to  his 
mother  what  he  had  found  out  about  the 
pastor.  "0  mamma,"  said  the  youngster, 
"he  can  run.  and  holler,  and  climb  a 
tree,  and  eat." — Congregationalist. 
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€Ditonalflf. 

The  year  that  has  gone  has  left  a 
record  of  things  accomplished  that  may 
be  accepted  as  going  far  to  disprove 
accusation  of  degeneracy.  There  has 
been  progress  in  many  directions  and 
apparently  substantial  gain  in  public 
sentiment  on  matters  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. Nationally  we  have  carried  for- 
ward the  purpose  to  rely  upon  peace  and 
justice  in  settlement  of  all  differences; 
we  have  become  increasingly  vigilant  in 
the  conservation  of  our  resources,  and 
in  the  protection  of  our  public  domain; 
we  have  made  gain  in  economical  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  while 
extending  the  facilities  of  post  office 
communication  have  turned  a  deficit  into 
a  surplus.  The  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  unlawful  combinations 
of  capital,  and  to  protect  its  defenseless 
members  from  the  greed  of  the  powerful 
has  been  steadily  and  sanely  advanced, 
and  we  may  feel  that  the  way  will  be 
found,  since  the  will  has  been  aroused 
and  asserted.  The  contributions  for 
beneficence  have  been  unexampled  and 
education  and  research  for  the  helped 
have  been  strongly  sustained.  A  greater 
sympathy  for  the  poor  has  been  mani- 
fest and  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
relief  that  is  called  for  as  matter,  of  just- 
ice and  also  for  the  public  welfare. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  religion  finds  its  highest 
purpose  in  social  welfare,  which  is 
merely  a  modern  rendering  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

The  saved  soul  that  is  concerned  only 
with  being  saved  is  a  lost  soul,  and  he 
that  loses  thought  of  his  own  soul  in 
living  a  normal  and  reasonable  life  which 
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includes    generous    human    helpfulness, 
will  save  it. 


There  are  signs  that  the  lessened  hold 
of  the  church  is  to  be  followed  by  re- 
moving its  cause.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
divine  economy  of  things  that  pain  has 
a  purpose;  it  is  nature's  warning,  and 
we  are  wise  when  we  obey  promptly  and 
act  in  removing  conditions  that  cause  it. 
If  people  show  an  increasing  disposition 
to  leave  the  church  alone  it  is  attribut- 
able to  either  the  fault  of  the  people, 
or  of  the  church, — or,  more  probably,  of 
both. 

If  it  is  apparent  that  people  are  de- 
teriorating, it  may  be  assumed  that  non- 
attendance  at  church  is  because  of  a  loss 
of  interest  in  the  better  life  for  which  the 
church  stands.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  man  in  general  is  less  respon- 
sive to  calls  to  justice,  mercy  and  kind- 
ness. There  are,  to  be  sure,  multitudes 
who  seem  little  concerned  in  anything 
but  selfish  enjoyment,  but  it  would  be 
wholly  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
church-goers  monopolize  goodness  and 
grace. 

The  church  must  accept  in  the  world 
of  to-day  its  rational  place.  It  is  not  a 
spiritual  insurance  office.  Its  exclusive 
policies  are  no  longer  accepted,  and  its 
premiums  will  no  longer  be  paid.  It  is 
merely  a  help  to  high  ideals  and  good 
living;  an  agency  for  promoting  right- 
eousness and  helpfulness ;  a  plant  where 
streams'  of  consecrated  good-will  are 
united  to  generate  spiritual  energy  to 
move  the  moral  machinery  of  the  world. 
Now  if  it  does  these  things  it  is  worth 
supporting,  and  will  be  supported.  If 
it  does  not  it  will  be  abandoned,  and 
other  agencies  will  supplant  it. 

Nor  need  the  church  arrogate  to  itself 
any  monopoly  in  goodness.  Other  agen- 
cies already  exist  and  are  now  largely 
doing  the  work  of  the  world,  and  are 
also  sources  of  inspiration  and  stimulat- 


ors of  righteousness.  Some  of  them  are 
commonly  distrusted  and  despised  by  the 
church-going.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
Dr.  Bellows  had  the  courage  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  theatre  as  a  possible 
source  of  good  influence,  and  he  was 
promptly  classified  with  the  ungodly. 
To-day  we  are  less  severe  in  judgment 
but  still  skeptical.  Those  who  are  dis- 
criminating and  choose  aright  find  ser- 
mons in  plays  as  surely  as  the  melan- 
choly Jacques  found  them  in  stones. 


Few  preachers  have  done  so  much  by 
exhortation  as  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  has 
done  by  exemplification  in  Jerome's  re- 
markable play,  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,"  which  he  has  played 
continuously  for  three  years.  It  pre- 
sents graphically  the  uplifting  and  re- 
generating power  of  the  spirit.  It  shows 
that  in  every  human  being,  even  the  most 
sordid,  is  a  spark  of  goodness  which 
quickened  into  life  will  transform  char- 
acter, and  it  also  points  the  way.  Sym- 
pathy, kindliness,  wisdom  and  love  per- 
sonified by  the  passer-by  arouses  con^ 
science,  summons  the  sleeping  will  and 
infuses  with  a  responsive  spirit  that 
changes  a  group,  typifying  all  that  is 
mean  and  repulsive,  to  a  kindly,  happy, 
lovely  circle  of  friends.  It  is  in  the  best 
sense  true  art,  mirroring  the  possibilities 
that  surround  us,  in  a  manner  that  is  at 
once  impressive  and  encouraging.  Ex- 
aggerated in  degree,  for  dramatic  effect, 
no  one  can  sec  it  and  feel  that  it  is  un- 
natural or  untrue,  or  that  its  realization ' 
could  fail  to  lift  life  to  heights  of  beauty 
seldom  imagined. 

It  is  gratifying  that  a  man  of  Forbes- 
Robertson's  character  and  experience  can 
give  unqualified  testimony  to  the  advance 
of  dramatic  art.  In  a  recent  interview 
he  is  quoted  as  follows : 

"Coi"npared  with  the  past,  the  stage  to- 
day is  both  healthy  and  hopeful.  Put 
three  popular  plays  of  my  early  days 
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beside  any  three  picked  at  random  to- 
day and  there  would  be  no  comparison 
between  them.  The  modern  dramatists 
are  infinitely  more  ambitious,  more 
searching  and  greater  in  every  way.  I 
know  what  I  am  saying,  for  I  am  in 
touch  with  the  past.  Pish,  pish !  I  don't 
like  this  talk  of  'the  good  old  days  when 
all  was  well.'  We  live  in  a  world  that  is 
advancing  very  rapidly.  As  far  as  the 
interpreters  go,  some  of  the  great  pin- 
nacles may  have  passed.  But  the  aver- 
age is  incomparably  better  as  an  average, 
and  I  haven't  a  doubt  in  the  world  that 
other  monumental  figures  will  spring  up 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  gone. 
In  every  intellectual  and  artistic  way 
the  world  has  advanced.  In  every  field 
of  expression  the  standard  is  miles  above 
what  it  was,  and  the  public  is  more 
nearly  the  heir  to  artistic  taste  to-day 
than  ever.  It  demands  finer  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  demands  it  everywhere — not 
merely  in  a  few  big  centers.  Think  of 
these  vast,  endless,  independent  cities 
scattered  all  the  way  across  this  conti- 
nent. In  every  one  of  them  artistic  as- 
piration is  seething  and  finding  its  out- 
let, and  so  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  are  worth  while  are  distributed. 
There  is  no  longer  that  slavish  depend- 
ence on  the  great  capitals.  And  Art 
grows,  grows,  grows  all  the  time !" 


If  the  church  is  to  be  a  force  in  the 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  world  it  must  also 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  practical 
bettering  of  conditions  that  obstruct  and 
preclude  moral  and  spiritual  growth, 
and  it  must  be  more  consistently  demo- 
cratic. Class  conservatism  and  the  an- 
tagonism that  flows  from  it  constitute 
the  most  serious  threat  to  civilization 
and  progress.  We  need  first  of  all  to 
feel  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  two 
warring  factions  and  classes,  and  that 
one  can  rule  and  the  other  must  submit, 


or  that  one  can  triumph  over  the  other. 
We  are  one,  and  must  rise  or  fall  to- 
gether. We  are  two  members  of  one 
body;  two  feet  by  which  humanity  goes 
forward,  and  kicking  each  other  leads  to 
nothing  but  bruised  shins. 

We  need  to  get  together  in  sympathy, 
respect  and  helpfulness.  There  is  too 
much  separation  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  those  who  labor  with  their  hands 
and  those  who  live  by  their  wits.  Each 
needs  to  understand  the  other  better; 
each  needs  a  more  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, and  to  learn  the  mutual  need  of  the 
other.  The  church  is  too  much  the  mild 
habit  of  a  class — too  little  the  earnest 
purpose  of  serious  people  of  all  classes 
to  promote  the  common  good. 

Good  ministers  preach  to  well-meaning 
parishioners  truths  that  they  either  fully 
accept,  or  have  little  interest  in,  while 
thousands  of  people  who  need  to  be 
quickened  and  strengthened  never  hear 
them. 

At  the  last  Christmas  service  I  sat  be- 
hind two  strangers,  who  drifted  in.  prob- 
ably from  curiosity.  The  minister 
preached  a  sermon  that  seemed  to  some 
too  doctrinal  for  the  day,  too  much  con- 
cerned with  belief,  but  it  was  alive  and 
clear-cut,  and  bristled  with  sharp,  forc- 
ible statements.  The  interest  of  these 
two  laboring  men,  seated  not  together, 
but  in  separate  pews  within  the  range  of 
vision,  was  very  suggestive.  One  of  them 
nodded  responsivoly  and  continuously 
throughout  the  sermon,  with  quick  dis- 
crimination, to  every  sentence  that  met 
special  approval,  and  once  murmured 
unconsciously,  "That  is  so."  The  other 
showed  his  interest  in  quite  another  man- 
ner. He  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  seat 
with  body  bent  forward,  as  if  to  inter- 
cept the  messag:e.  The  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  speaker  with  eagerness,  and  never 
wandered.  It  was  the  most  intense  at- 
tention that  could  be  given. 
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The  attitude  of  these  two  men,  who 
were  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent, 
showed  that  such  discourse  was  novel. 
It  had  the  charm  and  attraction  of  the 
unfamiliar,  and  aroused  a  fresh  interest. 
It  suggested  that  there  were  thousands 
like  them  who  would  furnish  fresh  soil 
for  fruitful  seed,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
message  of  common-sense  religion, 
clearly  sounded,  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  multitude. 

In  the  beginning,  the  disciples,  who 
were  scorned  by  the  wise  frequenters  of 
the  synagogue,  found  that  the  common 
people  heard  them  gladly.  In  some  way 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  a  real  gos- 
pel should  give  the  common  people  a 
chance  to  hear  it.  C.  A.  M. 


No  better  news  could  be  announced 
to  our  Sunday-schools  and  Sunday- 
school  workers  on  this  Coast  than  that 
Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school  Society,  is  soon  to  visit  them. 
Mr.  Lawrance  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent Sunday-school  men  in  the  coimtry 
and  his  brother,  Marion  Lawrance,  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  National  Sunday-school  Society. 
His  election  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to 
the  Presidency  of  our  own  Society  was 
at  once  marked  by  new  vigor  in  its  af- 
fairs, and  his  Western  visit  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  to  become  acquainted 
at  first-hand  with  our  work  and  w^orkers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  He  will 
come  nominally  as  "Billings  Lecturer," 
but  his  whole  purpose  will  be  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Sunday-schools.  A 
schedule  has  been  arranged  which  will 
give  him  two  or  three  days  with  prac- 
tically every  church  on  the  Coast,  from 
Redlands  and  San  Diego  to  Victoria  and 
Spokane;  and  great  profit  may  be 
gained  from  this  time  if  properly  used. 
It  may  be  well  in  most  places  to  have 


Avhat  will  be  in  effect  a  Sunday-school 
institute,  occupying  as  many  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  as  may  be  avail- 
able. At  the  evening  meetings  Presi- 
dent Lawrance  could  give  some  of  his 
inspiring  addresses  on  the  importance, 
purposes,  and  principles  of  modern  re- 
ligious education;  and  at  the  afternoon 
meetings  he  could  meet  the  teachers  and 
olficers  of  the  Sunday-schools,  and  others 
especially  interested,  and  take  up  with 
them  the  details,  problems,  and  methods 
of  Siuiday-school  work.  No  such  oppor- 
tunity has  been  offered  our  Sunday- 
schools  since  we  remember,  and  we  hope 
that  our  workers  will  be  quick  to  appre- 
ciate and  make  the  most  of  it.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  a  convinced  enthusiast  about 
Sunday-school  work,  and  he  is  sure  to 
kindle  his  own  enthusiasm  in  all  whom  he 
meets.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  enter 
California  at  Redlands,  February  17th, 
and  that  he  will  make  his  last  date  at 
Spokane,  April  14th.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  meetings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  and  perhaps  also  of 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Con- 
ferences at  dates  which  he  can  attend, 
and  to  make  them  more  than  usually 
Sunday-school  conferences.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mrs.  Lawrance  will  accompany 
her  husband;  and  if  so,  she  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  Alliances  with  various 
addresses  or  lectures  of  interest,  grow- 
ing out  of  her  extensive  travels. 


It  is  a  fact  not  commonly  appreciated 
that  for  the  origin  of  modern  Unitarian- 
ism  we  owe  our  debt  to  Italy.  It  was 
Ochino,  Biandrata,  the  Sozzini,  and  a 
goodly  company  of  others  likeminded 
wdth  them,  who  in  Italy  carried  the 
principle  of  Protestantism  to  its  fullest 
lengths,  and  proposed  a  more  thorough- 
going reformation  of  Christian  theology 
than  the  reformers  north  of  the  Alps 
ever  ventured  to  undertake.    The  power 
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of  the  Inquisition  silenced  or  scattered 
them  before  their  work  bore  fruit  in 
Italy;  but  going  as  exiles  into  northern 
Europe,  they  introduced  Unitarian  ideas 
into  Poland,  Transylvania  and  England, 
and  thus  they  have  continued  to  the 
present  day.  For  three  centuries  and  a 
half  Italy  was  about  the  last  country 
of  Europe  where  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  any  hospitality  for  Uni- 
tarian thought;  but  now  its  time  has 
come.  Returning  travelers  have  of  late 
been  telling  us  that  the  Roman  church 
has  almost  totally  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
Italian  people,  especially  those  of  in- 
telligence, and  that  for  them  the  choice 
is  now  between  free  Christianity  or 
atheism.  So  a  lusty  Unitarian  move- 
men  has  taken  form  in  Italy,  and  asks 
for  our  sympathy  and  support.  The 
Italian  Association  'of  Free  Believers 
has  been  organized  by  Rev.  Gfetano 
Conte,  for  many  years  a  religious 
worker  among  Italian  immigrants  in 
Boston,  and  later  a  Methodist  missionary 
in  Italy,  who  after  thirty  years'  service 
was  impelled  to  resign  for  conscience' 
sake.  The  Association  has  for  its  ob- 
jects to  promote  the  scientific  study  of 
religion  and  ethics;  to  work  for  the  ut- 
most liberty  of  conscience;  to  develop 
sympathy  between  believers  of  all  faiths, 
and  to  spread  a  more  rational  concep- 
tion of  Christianity.  It  has  no  creed, 
and  promotes  its  objects  by  public  meet- 
ings, monthly  tracts,  a  circulating 
library,  and  (in  the  way  of  applied 
Christianity)  by  maintaining  an 
orphans'  home.  The  headquarters  is  at 
Florence,  and  Mr.  Conte,  who  has  trav- 
eled all  over  Italy  for  the  cause,  and  has 
found  sympathizing  friends  in  many 
places,  has  already  established  local 
branches  at  Milan,  Palermo,  Rome,  and 
Venice,  with  others  yet  to  follow,  and 
the  organization  not  yet  six  months  old. 
The  statement  of  beliefs  put  forth  is  in 


familiar  Unitarian  terms,  and  of  the 
five  tracts  thus  far  received,  four  are 
translations  of  tracts  familiar  to  us  in 
English.  We  believe  that  we  may  be 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  Italy,  such  an  opportunity  as 
does  not  tarry  long  unimproved,  nor 
come  twice.  If  what  we  have  repeatedly 
been  assured  is  true.  Liberal  Christian- 
ity is  the  only  form  of  religion  that  can 
save  Italy  to-day  from  slipping  into 
materialism;  and  in  Mr.  Conte  we  are 
offered  a  providential  leader.  The 
measure  of  his  success  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
support  given  him  from  America  and 
England.  We  hope  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  will  assist  this 
work  generously ;  while  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  love  Italy  and  would  like  to  as- 
sist in  so  interesting  a  work  may  send 
contributions  to  Mr.  Louis  Stoiber,  722 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  following  letter  sets  forth  the  sit- 
uation : 

42,  ViALE  Margherita, 
Florence,  June  20,  1911. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  — 

A  small  willing  nucleus  of  Italian  Unitarians 
have  formed  a  society  with  the  purpose  to  pro- 
mote a  more  rational  conception  of  Christianity 
in  Italy,  where  Unitarianism  has  noble  tradi- 
tions. 

We  are  a  few  and  backed  only  by  God,  while 
before  us  thirty-five  million  people  need  a  more 
elevating  religion.  We  are  already  at  work 
and  have  organized  small  branches  in  several 
cities;  a  circulating  library  has  been  established 
and  we  have  already  published  some  tracts. 
We  wish  to  ask  you  if  in  your  city  there  are 
some  Italians  and  if  you  could  utilize  some  of 
our  tracts;  we  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  you 
some  copies  for  them.  The  sale  of  one  tract 
will  enable  us  to  publish  another.  Each  copy 
will  cost  10  cents. 

Dr.  Charles  Wendte  may  give  you  informa- 
tion at  my  regard  and  several  of  the  Boston 
clergymen  may  be  able  to  say  something  about 
me,  as  I  was  there  for  ten  years. 

In  case  you  wish  to  buy  some  of  our  tracts, 
please  send  us  the  order  and  yon  can  send  the 
money  later.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
remain,  Tours, 

Rev.  G.  Conte, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Italian, 
Free  Believers  Association. 
E.  ^r.  W. 
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iBtotes; 

The  friends  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry  have  good  cause 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  A  generous 
friend,  who  prefers  that  his  name  be 
not  mentioned  in  the  connection,  has 
presented  it  with  property  valued  at 
about  $17,500,  and  so  located  as  to  be 
sure  of  a  steady  and  rapid  appreciation 
within  the  near  future.  The  gift  was  in- 
tended as  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund, 
and  efforts  are  immediately  to  be  made 
to  increase  it  so  that  if  possible  a  new 
building  may  be  well  uncler  way  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  A  library  building 
is  immediately  and  urgently  needed, 
not  only  because  the  present  quarters 
are  already  outgrown  and  overcrowded, 
but  because  the  invaluable  collection  of 
books  and  papers  is  exposed  to  constant 
risk  of  destruction  by  fire ;  and  a  building 
for  lectures  and  recitations  is  also  much 
needed,  for  the  four  members  of  the 
faculty  have  at  present  to  play  Cos  and 
Box  with  a  single  room  for  all  the  classes 
of  the  school,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  all  concerned,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  work.  It  is  felt  that  these  two 
buildings,  at  least, .  positively  must  be 
provided  before  the  coming  of  the  Fair 
three  years  hence. 

The  women  of  the  Eureka  Alliance 
recently  held  a  highly  successful  affair, 
giving  a  New  England  dinner  and  serv- 
ing a  luncheon  to  the  Federated  Clubs 
of  Humboldt  County.  The  women  were 
enabled  to  turn  over  $200  to  the  church 
trustees.  The  Alliance  has  generously 
responded  to  all  appeals  received.  The 
contract  has  been  let  for  finishing  the 
social  hall  communicating  with  the  audi- 
torium of  the  church,  at  an  expense  of 
$350,  of  which  over  $100  is  already  sub- 
scribed. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Fresno,  in  a 
recent  sermon  said :  Cannot  our  relig- 
ious leaders  see  that  the  masses  are  drift- 
ing further  and  further  away  from  their 
"deified"  Christ  and  clinging  closer  and 
closer  to  modern  leaders  of  miquestionecl 
human  flesh  and  blood — men  and  women 
who  are  "bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of 
their  flesh?"  The  way  to  make  Jesus  a 
real  savior  of  men  is  to  prove  he  was  a 
"man"  indeed. 


The  church  at  Redlands  is  at  present 
the  only  one  on  the  Coast  not  supplied. 
Rev.  Heber  Rice,  after  a  faithful  min- 
istry of  over  two  years,  resigned  on  the 
first  of  December.  No  arrangements  are 
as  yet  made  for  his  successor,  but  it  is 
hoped' that  one  may  be  found  with  no 
long  delay. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  has  gone  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  church  at  Salem,  Oregon. 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  De- 
cember 24th,  which  seems  to  have  been 
warmly  appreciated.  At  the  close  of 
the  services  he  was  heartily  greeted  by 
the  congregation.  He  is  not  unfamiliar 
with  church  work  in  Oregon,  having 
been  in  charge  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Portland  for  five  years. 

The  Pomona  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  December  5th,  at  which  time 
reports  showing  what  had  been  done 
during  the  past  year  were  given  by  the 
pastor  and  various  officers.  The  finan- 
ces of  the  church  w^ere  reported  as  in 
good  condition,  and  there  was  a  grati- 
fying increase  in  membership,  not  only 
in  the  church  and  Sunday-school,  but 
also  in  the  Outlook  Club  and  Woman's 
Alliance. 

The  vigorous  Unitarian  Club  of  Ala- 
meda held  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
on  December  19th.  During  the  past 
year  twenty-two  meetings  were  held,  of 
which  four  were  ladies'  nights.  The 
club  membership  is  243.  The  treasury 
shows  a  comfortable  balance  of  $879.50 
and  there  is  no  indebtedness.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  organization  shows  the  pos- 
sibilities in  other  locations.  To  learn 
how  this  proud  record  has  been  reached, 
it  is  probable  that  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary, Brainard  C.  Brown,  would  suffice. 

The  Young  Unitarians  of  Pomona  held 
an  enjoyable  Christmas  entertainment 
on  December  26th.  Two  quaint  little 
plays  were  rendered.  In  one  of  them  a 
prince  in  disguise  guarded  a  Christmas 
pie  from  the  brownies.  The  other  was 
"The  Mad  Tea  Party."  A  collection  was 
taken  up  for  the  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  16th 
seven  thousand  men  and  women  of  all 
religious  denominations  took  a  church 
census  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
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Francisco.  Their  work  consisted  in  col- 
lecting information  concerning  attend- 
ance or  non-attendance  at  places  of  wor- 
ship and  the  personal  denominational 
preferences  of  those  answering  questions 
for  themselves  or  for  those  whom  they 
represented.  Catholic,  Episcopalians,  all 
the  Christian  denominations,  including 
Unitarians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  joined  in  the  purpose.  Visi- 
tors were  supplied  with  cards,  arranged 
for  tabulation  of  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  house,  their  denominational 
connections  and  church  attendance. 
These  cards  were  distributed  among  the 
churches  of  different  denominations  and 
information  noted. 

The  union  service  at  Helena,  IMontana, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  were  attended  by 
all  the  Protestant  denominations,  ex- 
cepting the  Episcopal  and  the  German 
Lutheran,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  church  life  in  that  high  alti- 
tude the  Unitarian  minister  was  selected 
to  preach  the  sermon.  Rev.  Frank 
Abram  Powell  spoke  on  "The  Gospel  of 
Good  Cheer."  That  he  spoke  wisely  and 
well  may  be  inferred  from  a  brief  ex- 
tract :  "The  'gospel  of  good  cheer'  is  one 
of  comprehensive  vision,  of  spiritual  in- 
sight, of  cloudless  hopes.  It  says,  'God 
your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him.'  It 
announces  the  justice  of  the  universe, 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  sanity  and  pre- 
cision of  the  world-order.  It  proclaims 
the  omnipresence  of  love,  and  wisdom 
and  power,  and  says  that  the  way  to 
gain  is  to  give,  the  way  to  enjoy  the 
good  you  have  is  to  be  grateful,  the  way 
to  be  triumphantly  happy  is  to  be  help- 
ful. How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn 
that  Ave  are  really  the  children  of  God. 
and  heirs  of  his  unsearchable  riches? 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  that 
we  are  really  living  souls,  aflame  with 
joy  as  the  sun  with  light,  and  that  our 
sober  duty  is  to  create  heaven  every- 
where we  go?" 

Various  citizens  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tributed Christmas  sentiments  to  an  in- 
viting daily.  This  was  the  word  of  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt:  "We  call  this  a  cos- 
mopolitan city.  ]\Take  it  such  in  very 
truth  this  new  year!  Then  to  us  no 
man    shall   be    foreigner,    nor   stranger. 


"We  will  give  of  ourselves,  our  love  and 
service  without  hope  of  requital.  We 
will  make  the  lives  of  men  brighter.  We 
may  suffer  and  be  disappointed  like 
others,  but  we  will  not  talk  about  it. 
We  will  not  forever  ask  of  a  thing.  Will 
it  pay  ?  but.  Will  it  do  any  good  ?  Turn 
a  friendly  face  on  the  world.  Wear  your 
bright  side  out.  So  shall  this  be  in  very 
truth  a  Happy  New  Year  for  us  all." 

The  members  of  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
San  Francisco,  voted  on  Jan.  2d  to  begin 
their  new  year  by  joining  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The 
vote  upon  the  question  was  taken  after 
two  interesting  talks  on  Federation,  its 
benefits  and  advantages. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston  spoke  on  the 
"Federation  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Clubs  Joining  It."  Her  talk  was  fol- 
low^ed  by  a  paper  on  Channing  Aux- 
iliary's place  and  work  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Grunsky,  president  of  Channing.  pre- 
senting the  paper.  The  discussion  on 
the  subject  was  participated  in  by  the 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  Mrs.  Sophia 
Peart. 

The  Eureka  Church  has  shown  a 
wholesome  horror  of  debt,  and  has  done 
what  it  could  only  pay  for.  The  pleasant 
word  comes  that  it  is  to  take  another  step. 
The  finishing  Avork  is  being  done  on  the 
social  hall.  Until  this  time  the  interior 
finish  has  not  been  completed,  but  now 
the  w^alls  are  to  be  finished  and  plas- 
tered and  the  room  made  complete. 
Large  folding  doors  at  one  side  of  the 
room  open  into  the  gymnasium  and  a 
portable  stage  is  being  built.  When 
amateur  theatricals  are  to  l)e  enjoyed  the 
stage  will  be  placed  in  the  gymnasium 
and  the  doors  thnwn  open,  making  as 
cosy  a  hall  as  could  be  desired. 

Rev.  Thos.  Clayton,  of  Fresno,  took  as 
the  subject  of  his  Cliristmas  sermon, 
"What  Interest  can  Unitarians  Have  in 
Christmas?"  After  stating  some  of  the 
phases  in  w^hich  we  are  not  must  in- 
terested, he  said : 

"Unitarians  are  interested  in  the 
natural  life  and  influence  of  Jesus;  and 
therefore  in  Christmas,  as  having  been 
re-dedicated  to  him. 
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''We  are  still  more  interested  in  the 
great  principles  associated  with  his 
name,  and  his  birth.  Jesus  labored  to 
bring  about  a  better  feeling,  and  we 
gladly  co-operate  in  his  name. 

"Unitarians  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  social  side  of  Christmas.  The  spirit 
of  joy,  of  warmhearted  generosity  that 
loves  to  have  others  share  the  joy,  the 
happy  family  life  of  reunion  and  deep 
affection ;  these  are  the  features  that 
make  the  real  Christmas. 

"Let  us  thank  God  for  sending  us 
Jesus,  who  gave  the  old  customs  yet 
deeper  meaning ;  but  let  us  also  cherish 
the  memory  of  those  old  Romans,  and 
.our  Northern  and  Pagan  ancestors,  who 
taught  us  all  the  glorious  old  customs 
of  decoration,  feasting,  present-giving, 
etc.,  that  make  the  spice  of  Christmas 
to  old  and  young  alike.  Because  of 
these  many  and  deeper  associations  of 
Christmas,  that  are  dearer  to  all  our 
hearts  because  of  their  antiquity,  we 
Unitarians  humbly  claim  the  right  to 
share  in  the  Christmas  joy." 

Professor  Edward  J.  Ward,  apostle  of 
the  idea  of  the  school  as  a  social  center, 
gave  the  preliminary  address  at  the 
morning  services  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  on  December  18th. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  social  cen- 
ter, urging  that  the  schoolhouse  should 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  the  com- 
munity spirit  among  Americans ;  that  it 
should  be  the  place  where  questions  of  in- 
terest to  the  body  of  the  people,  both 
men  and  women,  could  be  threshed  out, 
and  also  the  place  where  they  could  all 
meet  on  a  common  ground  without  re- 
gard to  class  distinction.  He  said  that 
America  had  experimented  with  analysis 
just  long  enough  to  be  ready  to  return  to 
synthesis. 

Following  Professor  Ward,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  preached  on  the  topic,  "The  Na- 
tion's Debt  to  New  England,"  citing  the 
character  of  the  New  England  people 
and  noting  their  ideas  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, industry  and  commerce. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodland 
Church  Avas  held  on  December  4th.  The 
reports  show  the  church  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  both  financially  and 
from  the  stand-point  of  membership  and 
attendance. 


Contributed. 

Some  Aspects  of  Religious  Life  in 
Modern  Germany. 

By  Carl  G.  Eendtorfif,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford 
University. 

Part  I. 

The  average  American  student  knows 
Germany  mainly  through  the  study  of  its 
literature,  and,  having  been  more  or 
less  deeply  affected  by  the  many  Ger- 
man thinkers  and  poets  who  have  be- 
come liberators  of  soul  and  mind  for 
men  everywhere,  he  probably  sees  in 
Germany  the  land  of  liberal  thought. 
In  fact,  German  radical  philosophy  has 
led  many  Americans  to  infer  that  the 
German  nation  as  such  must  be  per- 
meated with  liberal  thought, — indeed, 
that  it  is  a  nation  of  infidels. 

Yet  the  American  who  goes  to  Ger- 
many with  this  idea  in  his  mind  sees 
very  little  to  bear  out  this  notion.  He 
finds  a  country  full  of  magnificent 
churches,  not  only  the  old  historic  struc- 
tures of  medieval  times,  but  also  a  vast 
number  of  imposing  modern  church 
edifices.  He  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  German  people  almost  without 
exception  are  church  members,  while 
the  percentage  of  those  who  have  no 
church  connection  at  all  is  so  small  as 
to  be  practically  of  no  significance.  He 
finds  that  the  two  great  church  bodies, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  church, 
are  integral  parts  of  the  state  machin- 
ery— are  state  churches ;  that  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  Protestant 
or  Catholic  doctrine  is  compulsory  in 
all  schools,  private  as  well  as  public, 
all  over  Germany;  and  that  this  relig- 
ious instruction  is  carried  out  so  inten- 
sively that  it  forms  wellnigh  the  center 
of  all  instruction,  at  least  in  the  public 
schools.  In  short,  he  finds  that  the 
church,  supported  by  the  state,  plays  a 
predominant  role  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  so  he  may  even  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  Germans  are  the  most  re- 
ligious people  imaginable. 

But  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
conclusion  based  upon  a  superficial 
study  of  conditions  and  he  will  ask  him- 
self: Is  the  church,  imposing  as  it  ap- 
pears, a  real  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
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people?  Is  it  a  "people's  church"  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  1  Is  the  church  as 
Ave  find  it  to-day  based  upon  the  nation- 
al German  character?  Is  it  the  highest 
expression  of  German  life  and  thought  ? 
Is  it  capable  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, i.  e.,  is  it  able  to  keep  step  with 
the  rapidly  developing  thought  and  life 
of  the  nation?  Or  is  it  merely  an  in- 
heritance of  times  gone  by,  a  treasured 
heirloom  which  has  lost  its  significance  ? 
In  short,  is  the  church  of  to-day  the 
real  expression  of  the  religious  wants 
of  the  German  people? 

These  questions  we  shall  attempt  to 
answer  hy  a  historical  study  of  the  re- 
ligious conditions  in  modern  Germany, 
and  also  by  comparing  and  contrasting 
these  conditions  with  similar  ones  in 
our  own  country. 

In  America  most  of  us  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  word  "church" 
as  standing  for  an  organization  effected 
by  some  group  of  private  individuals 
who  hold  certain  religious  views  or  be- 
liefs in  common.  If  at  any  time  such 
a  group  of  people  should  decide  to  dis- 
band, this  particular  church  would  dis- 
appear. For  us  the  organization  of  the 
church  is  therefore  more  or  less  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  and  we  could  quite  well 
conceive  of  a  community  or  a  state 
existing  without  any  church  organiza- 
tion whatever. 

But  for  the  German  the  church  is 
something  more  than  an  aggregation  of 
human  units.  To  him  the  organization 
and  the  people  who  compose  it  are  only 
the  outward  sign  of  something  that  is 
above  the  reach  of  any  merely  human 
activity.  He  associates  with  the  word 
"church"  a  mystical  conception  of  a 
divine  institution,  a  gift  of  God  to  man, 
something  that  will  remain  unchanged 
no  matter  how  many  men  accept  it  or 
reject  it.  And  with  this  goes  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  church ;  for  as  the 
church  is  a  manifestation  of  God,  there 
can  evidently  be  but  one  church,  which 
must  remain  the  same  for  all  times  to 
come.  This  conception  of  the  church  as 
a  divine  institution  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  Catholic  Church  all  over 
the  world.  And  the  German  Protestant 
Church  has  inherited  it.  though  with 
some   modifications.      To   the   German 


Protestant  of  to-day  this  conception  is 
still  alive,  although  with  him  it  may 
be  more  an  unconscious  attitude  of 
mind,  an  instinctive,  inherited  feeling 
rather  than  a  conviction.  And  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  average  modern  German 
may  overcome  or  cast  aside  the  idea  of 
the  church  as  a  holy  institution  intel- 
lectually, but  he  hardly  ever  outgrows 
it  emotionally. 

This  idea  of  the  church  as  a  divine 
institution,  deriving  its  authority  from 
above,  necessitates  the  conviction  that 
its  government  cannot  be  democratic, 
and  historically  it  has  led  to  its  close 
alliance  with  that  other  "divine  insti- 
tution," the  state. 

From  this  fundamental  idea  must  be 
explained  the  laws  and  customs  pertain- 
ing to  church  life  in  modern  Germany. 

The  church  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  life  of  modern  Germany,  as 
much  as  the  state ;  the  citizen  must  sup- 
port it  and  he  is  therefore  taxed  a 
special  church  tax.  Just  as  we  here 
are  taxed  for  the  public  school,  whether 
we  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  it  or 
not,  so  the  German  is  taxed  for  the 
church  whether  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
it  or  not. 

This  parallel  between  the  state  church 
in  Germany  and  the  public  school  in  the 
United  States  can  be  pushed  even 
further.  The  pastors  of  the  church  are 
officials  of  the  state  and  like  these  they 
are  paid  by  the  state.  No  man  can 
preach  in  the  state  church  in  Germany 
without  being  approved  by  the  state, 
just  as  our  teachers  here  must  have 
their  state  certificates.  But.  unlike  the 
American  school  teacher,  he  is  appoint- 
ed for  life.  This  means  that  his  con- 
gregation cannot  remove  him,  and  he  is 
responsible  only  to  the  state  for  his 
words  and  deeds.  lie  is  thus,  even  in 
his  religious  convictions,  independent  of 
his  congregation  and  this  has  led  to 
good  and  bad  results  both  for  the  pas- 
tor and  the  clnirch.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  try  to  ])e  popular  in  the  bad 
sense  of  the  word,  to  stoop  to  sensa- 
tionalism in  the  pulpit,  but  it  is  evident 
that  unless  a  man  has  a  very  high  ideal 
or  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  he  may 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  do  no  more 
than  the  law  exacts.    As  a  consequence 
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the  average  German  Protestant  minis- 
ter is  no  marked  factor  in  the  life  of  his 
congregation.  All  that  this  minister 
requires  will  be  that  the  members  of 
his  congregation  perform  the  customary 
duties,  i.  e.  that  they  have  their  children 
baptized  and  confirmed,  and  that  they 
shall,  at  least  occasionally,  attend  the 
Sunday  service  and  the  communion 
service. 

So  the  yoke  of  the  church  is  not 
heavy,  and  as  a  result  of  this  nearly 
every  German  is  a  member  of  the 
church,  even  though  the  church  and 
church  life  may  mean  nothing  to  him. 
To  sever  his  church  connection  would 
take  unusual  courage,  for  it  would  mean 
social  ostracism,  and  this  would  be 
especially  hard  for  the  vast  number  of 
Germans  holding  government  positions. 
Hence  the  majority  of  the  Germans  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  church. 
While  the  omission  of  the  church  cere- 
mony at  the  wedding  is  growing  more 
and  more  common  and  is  tolerated  by 
public  opinion,  it  is  still  looked  upon 
as  a  social  disgrace  for  parents  not  to 
have  their  children  baptized  or  con- 
firmed, for  it  is  argued  that  parents 
have  no  right  to  deprive  minor  children 
of  the  possible  benefits  of  religious  in- 
struction and  influence. 

As  far  as  the  personal  beliefs  of  the 
individual  go,  the  pastor  rarely  inter- 
fers,  and  in  this  regard  the  state  church 
may  be  compared  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  we  see  it  in  our  midst, — 
which,  as  I  once  was  told,  is  "a  very 
comfortable  sort  of  church  to  belong 
to,"  as  it  leaves  you  free  to  think  for 
j^ourself  provided  you  conform  with  its 
rites  and  customs.  This  leniency  of 
the  German  Protestant  State  Church 
suits  the  German  desire  for  intellectual 
individualism :  a  man  may  have  any, 
even  the  most  radical  opinion  on  re- 
ligion, and  yet  does  not  need  to  break 
away  from  the  established  church.  His 
conscience  is  left  free. 

The  German  conception  of  the  church 
also  explains  the  absence  of  all  social 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  a 
congregation.  In  an  American  church, 
where  every  member  has  an  intrinsic 
value  as  a  component  of  the  whole,  each 
individual  in  conscious  of  his  responsi- 


bility towards  every  other  individual  in 
his  church.  This,  combined  with  the 
strong  democratic  feeling  here,  has 
made  possible  the  social  life  which  is 
so  essential  a  feature  of  all  American 
churches. 

In  Germany  this  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity among  church  members  towards 
each  other  is  utterly  lacking.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  mechanical  distribu- 
tion of  church  membership.  Just  as 
our  American  cities  are  divided  into 
public  school  districts,  where  every 
child  is  required  to  attend  the  school 
in  his  district,  so  the  German  cities  are 
divided  into  parishes.  The  people  liv- 
ing in  the  precincts  of  a  certain  parish 
belong  of  necessity  to  the  church  of 
that  parish,  and  for  all  the  rites  of  the 
church,  such  as  baptism,  etc.,  are  ob- 
liged to  go  to  the  minister  of  their  own 
parish.  The  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  a  church  service  have 
no  more  kindred  feeling,  nor  more  sense 
of  responsibility  for  each  other,  than 
the  people  in  a  theater  or  a  concert  hall. 
In  the  church  building  and  during  the 
service,  the  Germans  drop  all  social 
distinctions — before  God  all  men  are 
equal — but  as  soon  as  the  church  doors 
have  been  closed  behind  them,  social 
barriers  rise  up  as  rigidly  as  ever,  and 
no  man  would  associate  with  another 
man  simply  because  he  is  a  member  of 
his  particular  church. 

None,  therefore,  of  those  social  ac- 
tivities to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
such  as  the  men's  clubs,  the  church  so- 
cials, the  young  people's  societies,  are 
found  in  the  German  Protestant  Church. 
But  while  we  may  deplore  the  absence 
of  the  social  element  in  the  German 
churches,  the  Germans  look  with  undis- 
guised horror  upon  these  social  features 
in  our  American  churches.  They  claim 
that  our  church  buildings  with  their 
parlors,  etc.,  are  not  churches  at  all,  but 
only  club-houses,  where  the  members 
assemble  to  have  a  good  time  and  inci- 
dentally attend  a  service.  They  cannot 
understand  why  people,  simply  because 
they  belong  to  the  same  church,  should 
have  any  desire  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  each  other,  and  they  consider  it  a 
desecration  of  a  church  building  to  use 
it  for  anything  but  religious  purposes. 
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In  describing  German  church  life  I 
have  so  far  mainly  given  a  picture  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  Protes- 
tant State  Church.  I  need  not  say  very 
much  as  regards  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  as  it  does  not  differ  very 
much,  at  least  not  in  its  organization, 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  coun- 
tries. Yet  a  close  observer  will  notice 
that  the  German  Catholic  Church  has, 
after  all,  some  distinctive  features  of 
her  own. 

This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  cer- 
tain national  traits  which  the  German 
possesses,  the  most  important  of  which, 
for  our  case,  is  his  respect  for  authority. 
The  pious  German  Catholic  has  a  to- 
tally different  attitude  towards  his  re- 
ligion from  the  average  Italian  and 
Frenchman.  Whatever  he  may  lack  in 
the  emotional  and  dramatic  side  of  his 
nature  is  made  up  for  by  his  serious- 
ness and  conscientiousness.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  witnessed  high  mass  per- 
formed in  a  German  Catholic  Church  at 
any  of  the  great  church  festivals,  and 
has  seen  the  deep  and  almost  painful 
devotion  shown  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  who  has  attended  the  same 
festival  in  a  Catholic  Church  in  Italy 
or  in  the  south  of  France  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean. 

Besides  this,  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  is  a  state  church 
gives  it  an  importance  and  an  outer  dig- 
nity which  is  foreign  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  And  this  importance  shows 
itself  not  only  in  the  religious,  but  also 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
While  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
the  state  church  as  a  political  factor  in 
the  political  life  of  Germany,  I  will  say 
that  although  only  one  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Germany  is  Catholic,  the 
Catholic  party,  the  so-called  "Center," 
owing  to  its  remarkable  organization,  is 
numerically  the  strongest  party  in  the 
German  Diet.  Since  the  German  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  party  government  it 
constantly  needs  the  support  of  the 
"Center" ;  and  as  this  party  has  no  na- 
tional or  patriotic  but  only  coiifessional 
interests,  the  government  is  forced  to 
buy  its  support  by  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Catholic  Church,  i.  e.  to 
the  Pope  in  Rome. 


The  Catholic  population  of  Germany 
is  not  distributed  evenly  over  the  coun- 
tr3%  but  is — and  there  are  historical  rea- 
sons for  this — massed  in  certain  states 
and  provinces,  mainly  in  the  south, 
along  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  Russian 
boundary  with  its  Slavic  population.  In 
these  parts  of  Germany  the  Catholic 
Church  reigns  supreme,  and  this  su- 
premacy shows  itself  mainly  in  the  al- 
most unlimited  authority  exerted  over 
the  whole  educational  system,  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  university.  With 
an  eager  eye  the  Catholic  Church 
watches  over  the  spiritual  Avelfare  of 
her  children  and  sees  to  it  that  no  harm- 
ful influences  come  near  them.  And 
as  she  has  the  support  of  the  state, — is, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  state, — no  teacher 
is  employed  in  any  of  the  public  schools 
(and  that  includes  also  the  university 
professors)  who  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important 
influence  in  the  religious  life  of  Ger- 
many, the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

The  church  claims  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  bases 
on  this  claim  the  demand  to  be  allowed 
to  co-operate  with  the  state  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools.  To  be 
sure,  this  claim  is  hardly  justifiable  his- 
torically, yet  the  fact  remains  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  church  as  such 
is  recognized  by  the  state  as  a  most 
important  helpmate  in  educational 
matters. 

This  leads  to  some  conditions  which 
to  us  again  seem  strange.  For  instance, 
the  minister  of  every  country  parish — 
it  is  different  in  the  cities — is  ex-oflficio 
the  "local  inspector"  of  all  public 
schools  within  his  district,  i.  e.  the 
whole  power  exerted  in  America  by  the 
local  school  board  is  concentrated  in 
him.  He  is  the  superior  officer  of  the 
school  teacher  of  his  district,  and.  to  com- 
plicate matters,  the  school  teacher  is 
ex-officio  the  organist  and  sexton  of  the 
minister,  who  thus  has  an  all  powerful 
influence  over  him  as  liis  subordinate.  In 
the  same  Avay  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  is  again  a  minister  and  so  it 
goes  on, — i.  e.  the  clerg^^  although  their 
professional  training  does  not  make  them 
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experts  in  educational  matters,  are,  at 
least  in  the  rural  districts,  absolute  rulers 
of  the  public  school  system. 

This  clerical  influence  shows  itself 
mainly  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
religious  instruction  which  is  compul- 
sory in  all  schools,  private  as  well  as 
public.  And  since  school  attendance  is 
compulsory,  and  since  the  children  must 
attend  only  such  schools  as  are  accred- 
ited by  the  state,  no  child  can  escape 
this  religious  instruction.  Its  method 
and  scope  are  carefully  outlined  by  the 
state  and  rigidly  carried  out.  It  be- 
gins in  the  first  school  year  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  whole  school  cur- 
riculum, even  through  what  we  here 
would  call  the  high  school,  where 
church  history  and  kindred  subjects  are 
taught.  Its  invariable  appearance  in 
the  school  curriculum  makes  the  Sun- 
day-school unnecessary,  and  the  only 
religious  teaching  carried  on  by  the 
minister  himself  is  during  a  few  months 
preceding  the  confirmation,  after  which 
the  boys  and  girls  are  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  as  we 
find  them  to-day.  To  learn  how  they 
came  to  be,  we  must  understand  them 
as  the  outgrowth  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  as  such. 

That  the  Germans  ^vere,  even  at  the 
time  when  we  first  meet  them  in  history, 
a  people  possessed  of  high  ethical  ideals, 
that  they  had  deep  religious  feelings 
which  had  found  their  outward  e:xpres- 
sion  in  a  well-developed  cult,  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  that  singular  document, 
the  "Germania  of  Tacitus."  The  con- 
quering march  of  Christianity  stamped 
out  the  primitive  faith  of  this  people, 
and  only  faint  traces  of  it  are  still  dis- 
cerned by  the  trained  eye  of  the  scholar 
in  German  folklore.  The  intelligence 
of  the  early  Germans  and  their  open- 
mindedness  is  proven  by  the  astonish- 
ing rapidity  with  which  they  assimi- 
lated the  civilization  with  which  they 
then  came  in  contact. 

That  this  civilization  should  have 
been  the  Roman  civilization  was  of  the 
greatest  significance  for  the  political 
and  religious  life  of  the  Germans :  they 
learned  to  conceive  of  the  state  as  a 
monarchy   and   of   Christianity  as  the 


established  religion,  and  both  of  these 
conceptions,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  fundamental  in  German  life  and 
thought  up  to  the  present  time  ;  modem 
Germany  is  a  monarchy  and  church  and 
state  there  are  still  closely  allied. 

The  various  German  tribes  first  em- 
braced Christianity  in  its  freer  form,  in 
the  form  of  Arianism,  and  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries who  came  to  Germany  in  the 
fifth  century  also  represented  a  Chris- 
tianity free  from  Rome.  But  not  only 
were  the  Germans  not  destined  to  build 
up  a  religion  of  their  own ;  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  church  based  upon 
and  adapted  to  the  German  national 
character.  No,  rather  were  they  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  Papacy  the  means 
for  its  rise  to  supremacy.  For  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
both  striving  after  a  world  supremacy, 
yet  fully  aware  that  each  could  not 
rule  without  the  other,  naturally  gravi- 
tated towards  each  other  and  accom- 
plished a  close  alliance  between  church 
and  state.  And  so  the  formation  of  a 
universal  Christian  Church  of  an  out- 
spoken Romanic  character  and  leaning 
for  support  on  the  German  Empire,  was 
effected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Channing  Auxiliary  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Church. 

By  Mrs.   C.   E.  Grunsky. 

Our  Society's  Constitution  in  its  Art- 
icle II  says :  "The  ob.jects  of  this  Society 
shall  be :  Moral  and  religious  culture, 
practical  literary  work,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  denominational  and  mis- 
sionary agencies  of  the  Unitarian 
Faith."  Notice  right  here,  it  does  not 
say,  "of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
but  of  the  Unitarian  Faith. 

"Just  what  does  this  mean?"  is  a 
question  which  has  often  been  asked 
of  me  by  Unitarian  as  well  as  non- 
Unitarian  members  of  this  Society,  par- 
ticularly the  meaning  of  the  last  phrase. 

In  the  very  beginning,  one  of  the 
chief  responsibilities  which  the  Chan- 
ning Auxiliary  took  upon  itself  was 
the   maintenance    and   development   of 
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the  Postoffice  Mission  woj-k,  which  as 
you  all  know,  distributes  near  and  far 
and  wide,  literature  which  makes  plain 
the  tenets  and  teachings  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Faith. 

"Co-operation  in  denominational 
work"  has  consisted  in  extending  finan- 
cial aid  to  various  educational  forces  of 
the  Unitarian  Faith,  outside  our  church 
and  city,  as  well  as  in  it. 

A  remark  something  like  this:  "I 
have  always  liked  to  think  of  this  So- 
ciety as  a  society  to  work  for  our 
Church  and  not  a  woman's  club  for 
work  outside  our  church,"  has  been 
expressed  in  ray  hearing  a  number  of 
times,  and  causes  me  to  give  you  what 
I  have  myself  gleaned  from  the  teachers 
of  this  church  of  which  we  are  an  aux- 
iliary. 

To  begin  with,  the  National  Unitarian 
Association  in  the  preamble  to  its  con- 
stitution, says  :  "These  churches  accept 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  and  we  cordially  invite 
to  our  working  fellowship  any  who, 
while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims." 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
this  church  says:  "The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  cherish  and  maintain 
Christian  worship,  faith,  and  teaching; 
to  cultivate  intelligent,  earnest,  and 
reverent  thought  on  the  great  interests 
of  human  life  and  society;  to  promote 
charity  and  good  works,  and  to 
strengthen  and  increase  that  life  of  the 
mind  and  heart  and  spirit  that  is,  under 
God  and  Christ,  the  divine  calling  of 
man." 

The  covenant  signed  by  those  becom- 
ing members  of  this  chui'ch  is:  "In  the 
love  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  service  of  man." 

In  all  this  not  one  word  or  thouglit 
which  suggests  conservatism  or  selfish 
work  for  this  or  any  other  church  or 
combination  of  churches, — ratlier  only 
the  broadest,  most  generous  liberalism 
— the  work  of  this  church  demanding 
a  union  of  all  who  will  unite  for  the 
service  of  man. 


So,  when  the  organizers  or  this  Aux- 
iliary adopted  Section  1  of  Article  II, 
reading,  "Any  Avoman  over  seventeen 
years  of  age,  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Society,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership,"  they  were  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  precepts  of  ideal  Unitarian- 
ism. 

Starr  King  came  to  our  State  in  1860, 
and  finding  very  soon  that  there  was 
grave  danger  of  this  State's  being 
swung  into  line  as  a  slave  State,  he  took 
up  most  vigorously  the  work  of  preach- 
ing pure  politics  and  personal  freedom, 
to  the  whole  people,  not  only  from  the 
pulpit  of  this  church,  but  also  from 
every  public  platform  of  any  import- 
ance througout  California.  He  literally 
stumped  the  State,  evidently  feeling  it 
to  be  no  desecration  of  his  pulpit,  but 
rather  a  consecration  of  the  great  sub- 
ject in  hand  to  make  it  a  part  of  his 
work  as  a  preacher.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  Starr  King's 
oratory  was  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
fluences preventing  the  dire  calamity  it 
would  have  been  had  California  become 
a  secessionist  State. 

One  of  my  first  memories  of  this 
church  and  Dr.  Stebbins,  very  soon 
after  we  came  to  make  our  home  in 
San  Francisco,  was  at  a  lecture  on  "The 
Latest  Discoveries  of  Astronomers,"  il- 
lustrated by  stereopticon  and  given  in 
the  auditorium  of  this  church,  by  Prof. 
Barnard,  who  was  then  an  assistant  at 
Lick  Observatory,  and  had.  a  short  time 
before,  discovered  the  fifth  moon  of 
Jupiter.  When  the  lecture  was  finished 
Dr.  Stebbins  arose  from  his  seat  in  one 
of  the  pews,  and  expressed  commenda- 
tion of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
Prof.  Barnard  and  also  of  the  great 
modesty  of  the  man.  This  incident 
means  to  me  that  Dr.  Stebbins  con- 
sidered it  no  desecration  of  his  pulpit, 
l)ut  rather  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
church  in  its  service  to  man,  to  give 
as  opportunity  offered,  just  such  lec- 
tures as  has  been  given  in  the  auditor- 
ium during  the  past  few  months. 

Every  Sunday  Mr.  Leavitt  teaches 
the  broadest  of  liberal  sentiments; 
and  the  December  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  brings  to  us  a  copy  of  the 
address   of  ]\Ir.   Horace   Davis  of  this 
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church,  delivered  by  him  in  November 
as  President  of  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  it 
he  said: 

"But  no  church  can  live  on  its  past. 
The  world  moves  and  we  must  move 
with  it.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  always 
ahead  of  us,  beckoning  us  on.  And 
now  that  our  simple  and  natural  theo- 
logy has  so  far  prevailed,  we  are  set 
free  to  work  wholly  for  the  kingdom. 
But  to-day  it  is  also  a  kingdom  of 
action  as  well  as  of  speculation. 

"We  may  differ  in  our  methods  and 
our  lines  of  service,  but,  brethren,  we've 
got  to  do  something,  or  else  get  down 
and  out.  This  is  a  practical  age.  deal- 
ing in  concrete  things.  The  univer- 
sities teach  by  laboratory  work,  the 
philosophers  talk  of  pragmatism,  and 
the  churches  have  got  to  show  practical 
results  for  the  good  of  the  community 
or  the  people  will  ask  what  need  there 
is  of  sustaining  them  at  all.  Practical 
work  binds  a  church  together  better 
than  any  other  cement.  That  church  is 
strongest  which  has  the  strongest,  most 
active  and  efficient  auxiliary  societies, 
working  for  the  public  good." 

These  men  are  among  the  greatest 
teachers  this  First  Unitarian  Church 
has  had.  I  haven't  time  for  more  ex- 
amples, although  there  are  a  number. 
These,  however,  show  that  it  has  never 
been  their  thought  or  intention  that  the 
work  of  this  church,  which  means,  of 
course,  of  its  auxiliaries  as  well,  shall 
be  confined,  selfish,  unprogressive, — in 
other  words,  conservative,  but  rather, 
for  the  good  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live. 

Now,  when  Channing  Auxiliary  was 
established,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
the  very  few  women's  clubs  then  in  ex- 
istence had  but  few  members,  and  were 
— well,  were  decidedly  conservative  in 
policy. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  took  up  a 
needed  work  in  originating  the  first 
university  extension  work  in  this  city 
by  arranging  a  course  of  lectures  under 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  from  that 
time  on,  carried  on  an  active  and  valu- 
able, as  well  as  for  some  time  almost  ex- 
clusive business  (so  far  as  competition 
went) ,  of  lecture  giving,  as  well  as  fre- 


quent popular  garden  parties,  recep- 
tions, etc. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  made 
President  of  Channing  Auxiliary,  I 
quickly  became  aware  that  the  work 
of  women's  clubs  was  fast  growing  to 
be  less  conservative,  and  encroaching 
on  the  formerly  exclusive  preserves  of 
this  Society;  that  the  number  of  clubs 
was  increasing;  that  many  of  the  for- 
mer committee  workers  of  Channing 
Auxiliary  were  already  prominent 
active  workers  in  some  one  or  perhaps 
more  of  the  clubs,  and  also  that  many 
of  the  clubs  were  even  then  offering 
free  to  their  members  and  guests,  pro- 
grams often  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  concerts,  formerly  offered  at  small 
cost  exclusively  by  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary; so  that  our  Board  of  Directors 
even  then  began  to  suggest  that  we 
must  soon  begin  to  plan  for  additional 
work. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  chair  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  I  found  these  conditions 
even  more  accentuated  and  now,  with 
1915  only  three  years  away,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Channing  Auxiliary,  as  an 
auxiliary  of  this  church,  must  continue 
to  invite  to  its  ranks  as  workers  all 
women  who,  "though  differing  in  belief, 
still  are  of  the  same  spirit  and  practical 
aims,"  and  together  we  must,  each  one 
in  whatever  way  her  talents  and  cir- 
cumstances best  permit,  work  for  the 
uplifting,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  this 
community  in  which  we  live. 

We  now  have  classes  doing  earnest 
work  looking  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  our  own  members.  Our 
membership  now  numbers  about  350. 
Our  class  for  the  study  of  art  numbers 
less  than  fifteen.  That  for  the  study 
of  the  drama  also  less  than  fifteen. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  French 
classes.  The  travel  class  less  than 
twenty;  the  others  even  fewer.  The 
ladies  who  are  in  these  classes  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work  and  feel  sure 
that  after  the  holidays, — now  in  fact — 
others  will  join  them  and  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  the  better  for  the  service  of 
mankind. 

But  what  of  the  other  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Society,  many  of  whom 
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may  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
up  some  other  line  of  work  if  it  were 
offered  them? 

For  example,  before  San  Francisco 
can  become  the  city  we  want  her  to 
be,  she  must  acquire  the  reputation  of 
having  the  finest  school  system  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  Superintendents  and  the 
Boards  of  Education  this  city  has  had 
during  the  past  five  years  that  our 
schools  are  now  so  nearly  restored  to 
the  condition  they  were  in  before  the 
disaster  of  1906.  But  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  world  we 
hope  to  have  in  1915,  wondrous  strides 
must  be  made  in  strengthening  the  work 
now  outlined  by  our  authorities  and 
adding  thereto  in  every  direction.  Just 
here  is  where  we,  because  we  are  not  a 
club  formed  for  any  selfish  or  personal 
purpose,  but  are  a  society  auxiliary  to 
a  church  which  has  already  been  recog- 
nized as  a  power  in  intellectual  prog- 
ress, may  be  able  to  render  signal  serv- 
ice, not  in  pestering  the  authorities  and 
Boards  of  Education  with  untried  and 
what  they  may  consider  meddlesome 
suggestions,  but  we  can  take  up  the 
work  of  educating  ourselves  and  those 
Avho  will  unite  with  us  as  to  the  needs 
of  our  schools  and  the  best  way  to  get 
them. 

Bring  to  our  aid  those  men  and 
women  best  able  to  interest  and  edu- 
cate concerning  those  things,  and  out 
of  it  all  learn  a  way  mayhap  in  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  practical  sug- 
gestions which  will  be  acceptable  and 
not  meddlesome. 

To  do  anything  of  this  kind  requires 
the  interest  and  encouragement  of 
every  one  of  our  350  members,  and 
active  committee  work  on  various  com- 
mittees by  at  least  fifty  of  them.  There 
may  be  other  work  we  shall  want  to  do, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  commence  to  do  anything 
really  effective  along  any  line  of  this 
nature,  we  must  announce  to  our  own 
non-members,  as  well  as  to  workers  out- 
side our  Society,  that  we  are  planning  to 
enlarge  our  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
wish  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
organizations  of  women  willing  to  put 
ourselves  in  touch  with  the   work   of 


other  organizations,  that  we  may  learn 
in  order  that  we  may  teach  to  the  very 
best  advantage. 

When  I  told  the  nominating  com- 
mittee that  I  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  accept  renomination  to  the  Presid- 
ency, I  told  them  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  had  lost  interest  in  the  Society, 
but  because  I  feel  that  as  a  worker  in 
the  ranks  I  can  better  help  another 
energetic,  devoted  President  to  get  the 
Society  started  in  work  there  is  for  it  to 
do  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  which  so 
needs  the  devoted  service  of  its  women 
— service,  unselfish  and  entirely  out  of 
politics. 

Such  has  been  the  evolution  of 
thought  through  which  I  have  passed  to 
come  to  the  belief  that  to  join  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
should  be  the  first  step  to  take  toward 
enlarging  our  field  of  action  and  useful- 
ness. 


[For  the  Pacific  Uxitarian.] 

O  Life,  O  Love,  O  Absent  Ones! 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 

And  so  the  months  have  gone,  while  I 
Sit  lonely  in  the  year's  last  night; 

Watching  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
Gorgeous  with  fading  light. 

Not  long  ago  They  sat  by  me, 
We  four  together,  side  by  side, 

Looking  upon  the  peaceful  sea. 
Across  its  waters  deep  and  wide! 

And  when  the  sun  had  sunken  far 
Below  the  dim  horizon's  line, 

And,  one  by  one,  each  faithful  star 
Began  to  waken  and  to  shine, 

We  talked  of  sunsets,  and  of  love — 
My  little  daughter  on  my  knee — 

Of  the  y)ure  stars  so  high  above; 
Of  sailors  sailing  on  the  sea. 

Till  sudden,  Laddie  spoke,  and  then 
We  listened  to  him  as  he  told 

Of  pirates  and  the  robber-men. 

Who  braved  the  seas  in  search  of  gold. 

Now  Mother  took  her  turn,  to  tell 
Of  King  Ulysses  and  his  ship; 

Of  Circe,  and  what  more  befHl 

Those  Greeks  upon  that  wondrous  trip. 

Then,  out  from  misty  folds  of  cloud. 
Shone  forth  the  moon  with  radiant  face, 

Casting  aside  her  useless  shroud, 
Taking  with  pride  her  queenly  place ! 
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One  star  beside  her,  shining  bright, 
Undimmed  attendant,  long  endeared; 

Loyal  companion    of  the  night 

Now  at  the  Crescent's  side  appeared! 

Thus  with  transcendant  splendor,  Night 
Unveiled  her  trophies  to  our  view; 

Visioned  her  secrets  in  our  sight — 
Time's  ancient  mysteries  made  new! 

And  as  we  sat  in  wonder  wrapped. 
Death's  midnight  fell  upon  the  air, 

And,  at  the  signal,  gently  snapped 
The  old  year's  link  of  life  and  care! 

Not  a  dim,  distant  sphere  but  grew 
The  brighter  for  this  cosmic  thrill; 

A  suspiration  passing  through, 
Ere  silence  fell,  and  all  was  still. 

Ye  dear,  familiar,  far-off  friends, 

0  wistful  stars,  which  stud  the  sky. 
How  much  your  constant  presence  lends 
Assurances  which  satisfy? 

An  inner  trust  in  things  that  be, 

Eunning  through  life  like  thread  of  gold; 
A  sense  of  God's  infinity: 

Of  hearts  which  never  can  grow  old! 

O  love,  0  life,  O  absent  ones! 

How  sweet  the  ties  that  bind  us  still. 
Which  with  the  movement  of  the  suns 

Eeveal  the  purpose  of  His  will. 

And  though  the  months  have  gone,  and  I 
Sit  lonely  in  the  year's  last  night, 

Fair  stars  of  Hope  shine  in  the  sky, 
And  New  Year  dawns  upon  my  sight ! 

The  Doctorage,  Hawaii, 
January  1,  1912. 


On  a  Pen  of  Thomas  Starr  King. 

This  is  the  reed  the  dead  musician  dropped. 
With  tuneful  magic  in  its  sheath  still  hidden; 

The  prompt  allegro  of  its  music  stopped, 
Its  melodies  unbidden. 

But  who  shall  finish  the  unfinished  strain, 
Or  wake  the  instrument  to  awe  and  wonder, 

And  bid  the  slender  barrel  breathe  again, — 
An  organ-pipe  of  thunder? 

His  pen!    What  humbler  memories  cling  about 
Its  golden  curves!     What  shapes  and  laugh- 
ing graces 
Slipped  from  its  point,  when  full  his  heart  went 
out 
In  smiles  and  courtly  phrases. 

The  truth,  half-jesting,  half  in  earnest  flung; 

The  word  of  cheer,  with  recognition  in  it; 
The  note  of  alms,  whose  golden  speech  outrung 

The  golden  gift  within  it. 

But  all  in  vain  the  enchanter's  wand  we  wave: 
No  stroke  of  ours  recalls  its  magic  vision; 

The  incantation  that  its  power  gave 
Sleeps  with  the  dead  magician. 

— Bret  Harte. 


€bent0 

A  New  Hymn  Book 

The  Editorial  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 
desires  particularly  to  enrich  the  forth- 
coming book  with  hymns  expressing:  1. 
The  new  ideals  of  social  service ;  2.  The 
modem  attitude  toward  w^ork ;  3.  The 
idea  of  evolution;  4.  The  modern  con- 
ception of  the  communion  service. 

1.  The  committee  already  has  a  good 
many  excellent  hymns  of  recent  origin 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  social 
service  and  of  social  justice,  and  has 
made  a  diligent  search  for  material  in 
the  most  recent  books,  such  as  the 
"Hymns  of  the  Kingdom"  and  "Hymns 
of  the  Living  Church,"  besides  consult- 
ing some  of  our  ministers  who  are 
especially  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
religion.  But  the  committee  feels  that 
the  material  on  hand  is  as  yet  inade- 
quate, and  it  would  be  very  grateful  to 
persons  calling  its  attention  to  new  ma- 
terial; grateful  for  further  suggestions 
as  to  sources  to  be  searched.  Of  course, 
the  great  difficulty  in  this  field  is  that  it 
is  of  such  recent  origin  that  only  a  few 
hymns  adequately  expressing  these  new 
ideals  have  yet  been  written,  or,  if  writ- 
ten, have  as  yet  found  their  way  into 
the  hymn  books.  Perhaps  those  of  our 
ministers  and  laymen  who  feel  most 
keenly  the  need  of  such  hymns  will  be 
good  enough  to  send  to  the  committee 
lists  of  hymns  which  they  think  should 
be  included  in  this  section,  as  w^ell  as 
any  new  material  which  may  possibly 
be  available  for  use. 

2.  The  committee  also  wants  more 
hymns  which  express  the  modern  idea 
toward  work.  There  are  enough  hymns 
reciting  the  weariness  of  life  and  the 
longing  for  heavenly  rest,  but  far  too 
few  expressing  the  thought  that  the  daily 
task  is  an  opportunity  for  divine  service. 
There  is  room,  and  a  warm  welcome,  for 
hymns  w^hich  shall  make  us  sing  with  joy 
the  idea  which  Phillips  Brooks  expresses 
in  his  famous  passage  in  which  he  bids 
us  pray  "not  for  tasks  equal  to  our 
strength  but  for  strength  equal  to  our 
tasks."  We  have  many  hymns  of  med- 
itation, but  not  nearly  enough  of  action, 
of  the  joy  to  be  up  and  doing  the  divine 
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work  which  the  Lord  has  put  into  our 
hands.  Can  friends  help  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  new  material  in  this  line? 

3.  There  are  very  few  hymns  which 
interpret  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
the  universe  in  terms  of  worship,  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  all 
our  modern  writers  together.  Here  is 
a  rich  vein  of  religious  thought  lying  al- 
most untouched,  and  the  committee 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  its  attention 
directed  to  hymns  which  clothe  this 
modem  line  of  thought  with  an  ade- 
quate literary  expression.  Incidentally, 
it  calls  the  attention  of  aspiring  young 
hymn  writers  to  the  rare  chance  which 
this  field  offers  for  serving  the  religious 
world  by  putting  this  conception  into 
adequate  lyrical  form. 

4.  The  committee  needs  a  few  good 
communion  hymns.  Presumably  only  a 
minority  of  our  churches  hold  com- 
munion services,  at  least  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  a  year,  so  that  not  many 
hymns  in  this  line  are  needed,  but  it  is 
hard  to  find  even  a  few,  without  theo- 
logical blemishes,  which  express  appro- 
priately, and  in  the  language  of  to-day, 
the  deep  sentiments  and  ideals  associated 
M^ith  this  service. 

The  committee  will  greatly  appreciate 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  people 
in  any  of  the  lines  suggested,  and  would 
remind  both  our  ministers  and  laymen 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  send  in  counsel 
and  advice  as  to  the  contents  of  the  new 
book  both  as  regards  hymns  and  tunes. 
The  committee  hopes  to  have  the  ma- 
terial ready  to  put  into  the  printer's 
hands  early  next  summer. 


The  Situation  in  Eugene. 

Under  "Notes"  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  there  is 
one  sentence  which  has  since  appeared 
misleading.  It  originated  in  the  Eugene 
Mornincr  Frgistcr  in  an  article  full  of 
praise  for  the  church.  The  minister  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene 
sent  copies  of  that  daily  paper,  contain- 
ing the  article,  to  personal  friends,  not 
thinking  how  it  would  appear  to  people 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
facts.     He   takes   all   responsibility  for 


whatever  harm  may  have  resulted  from 
it. 

The  sentence  in  question  is,  "It  was 
through  the  active  philanthropy  of  a 
Unitarian  gentleman  of  Boston  that  the 
erection  of  the  church  at  this  time  is 
made  possible." 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  Last  sum- 
mer President  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  stated 
that  because  of  a  legacy  (or  legacies) 
that  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
Association,  he  would  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  the  directors  that  they  buy  the 
lot  of  the  church  in  Eugene  and  give  it 
free  of  rent  for  church  purposes.  This 
could  be  done  only  after  it  should  be 
paid  for  in  full  by  the  local  church  and 
a  clear  title  and  deed  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

President  Eliot  did  make  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  directors,  and  they 
made  the  offer  accordingly  to  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene. 

The  church  at  Eugene,  in  accepting 
the  offer  for  immediate  help,  recognized 
a  moral  obligation  to  repay  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  the  full  amount 
advanced,  after  other  debts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  are  paid. 

The  church  authorized  the  trustees  to 
borrow  money  enough  to  finish  paying 
for  the  lot  so  as  to  get  a  title  at  once 
and  give  a  deed  and  secure  the  loan  of 
the  cost  price.  The  members  of  the 
church,  especially  the  women,  are  work- 
ing hard  to  pay  this  debt  and  add  several 
hundred  dollars  more  to  the  subscriptions 
and  loan  to  make  enough  to  erect  a  simple 
chapel.  The  only  fund  in  sight  for  furn- 
ishing the  building  is  that  being  raised 
through  the  appeal  of  the  National  Al- 
liance. 

Let  no  one  think  that  any  philanthrop- 
ist is  relieving  this  church  of  all  its 
burdens  or  that  its  members  have  any 
wish  to  be  so  relieved.  Our  church  has 
been  self-supporting  from  the  start  as 
to  minister's  salary  and  all  other  current 
expenses. 

The  loan  that  now  makes  erection  of  a 
building  possible  in  the  near  future  is 
only  a  loan  (from  the  standpoint  of  our 
church),  and  it  Avill  be  paid  back  in  full 
just  as  soon  and  just  as  fast  as  possible. 
Arthur  Hayes  Sargent. 
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Berkeley  Church. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  animated  the 
workers  in  the  various  activities  con- 
nected with  this  church,  inspiring  them 
with  an  earnest  and  eager  desire  to  be  of 
practical  service  and  sympathetically 
helpful  to  their  fellow  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

The  weeks  and  months  of  planning  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  reached  a  happy 
culmination  in  the  splendid  results  of 
the  annual  bazaar,  held  in  the  latter  days 
of  November.  To  the  garden  table,  the 
fancy  work  table,  the  jellies  and  home- 
cooked  food,  the  art  and  book,  apron, 
and  Alliance  tables,  came  generous  con- 
tributions, from  the  sale  of  which  was 
realized  a  sum  totaling  $400  plus.  An 
important  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
bazaar  was  the  Alliance  table,  which  rep- 
resented gifts  sent  from  one  hundred 
sister  Alliances  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  many  gifts  ac- 
companied with  friendly  notes  convey- 
ing a  cordial  and  pleasant  greeting.  To 
each  and  all,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Carter,  who 
presided  over  the  Alliance  table,  re- 
turned a  note  of  thanks  with  a  special 
message  of  friendly  appreciation.  Not 
only  financially  was  the  bazaar  a  success, 
but  socially  as  well,  for  a  tempting 
luncheon  and  supper  spread  served  as  a 
delightful  means  of  gathering  the  work- 
ers together  in  a  spirit  of  good  com- 
radeship, which  engenders  warm  friend- 
ship. 

Not  long  did  the  money  thus  obtained 
rest  in  the  Auxiliary  treasury,  for  im- 
mediately was  voted  $100  to  be  donated 
to.,  the  Unity  Hall  Association,  $10  to 
Unitarian  Headquarters,  $12.50  for  the 
Pacific  Unitarian,  and  other  amounts 
for  various  charitable  purposes. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  later  gave  an 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  its 
charity  fund  which  netted  something 
more  than  $60.  This  entertainment  Avas 
in  charge  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sea- 
bury,  Mrs.  Wm.  Carey  Jones,  Mrs. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hughes 
and  Mrs.  Marian  Daggett,  who  enlisted 
the  services  of  an  amateur  company  in 
the  presentation  of  a  play  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  "You  Never  Can  Tell." 
Unity  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  and 


the  hearty  enjoyment  of  all  present  was 
made  manifest  in  the  continued  rounds 
of  applause.  A  young  people's  orchestra 
composed  of  young  men  of  high  school 
age,  contributed  much  to  the  evening's 
pleasure  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
rendered. 

The  Charity  Club,  composed  of  a 
group  of  earnest  young  women,  with 
Mias  Mabel  Korts  as  chairman,  who  meet 
at  the  homes  of  various  members  on  each 
Monday  night  throughout  the  year  and 
sew  on  children's  garments,  fancy  work 
and  other  articles  of  needle  work  which 
find  ready  sale,  has  carried  on  a  good 
work  which  blossomed  into  its  best  fruit- 
age at  this  Christmas  season.  The  Club 
is  financed  by  two  semi-annual  sales  of 
home-cooked  foods,  held  in  Unity  Hall, 
and  the  proceeds  therefrom  are  person- 
ally distributed  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  worthy  families  or  others  who 
may  be  in  want. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  and  the  minister,  the  Club 
has  been  able  to  supply  a  boy  fifteen 
years  old,  the  sole  support  of  a  mother 
and  three  brothers  and  sisters,  with  a 
$7.50  set  of  drawing  instruments,  which 
enable  him  to  go  to  night  school  and  fit 
himself  for  his  life  work.  To  this  family 
also  at  the  holiday  season  was  given  a 
well  stocked  larder,  garments  and  $5 
with  which  to  purchase  more.  To  old 
people  complete  meals  were  sent  out  and 
many  hearts  gladdened  with  other 
Christmas  cheer. 

The  Channing  Club  also  has  been  im- 
bued with  the  Christmas  spirit,  and 
dozens  of  well-filled  stockings  have  been 
sent  by  its  collective  membership  to 
bring  joy  and  happiness  into  many  lowly 
households. 

The  Men's  Unitarian  Club  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting  in  December  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock 
speak  on  the  subject,  "The  Jew  in  Rus- 
sia." This  was  a  very  timely  topic,  in 
view  of  the  recent  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
American  Jew  in  Russia.  Mr.  Weinstock 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  cruelty  of  the 
Jew's  treatment,  and  said  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  the  worst  in  the 
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world  and  that  nothing  but  revolution 
would  remedy  its  evil. 

The  church  for  the  Sunday  morning 
Christmas  service  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  greens  and  red  berries,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  JMaxson  Smith  gave  for  his 
sermon,  "The  Grounds  of  Peace."  When 
man  universally  learns  the  lesson  of 
brotherly  love  there  will  be  universal 
peace,  and  not  until  then. 


extracts;  from  ^ttmon& 

The  Strength  of  an  Intention. 

By  Eev.  N.  A.  Baker,  Eureka,  Cal. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  favorite 
walk  through  a  bit  of  woods  and  along 
the  pebbly  shore  of  a  pond.  He  tells 
me  that  each  time  he  takes  this  walk 
he  brings  back  a  little  pebble  with  him 
and  tosses  it  in  the  little  pile  which  is 
growing  in  his  garden.  When  he  goes 
out  to  look  at  all  the  growing  things 
of  the  season,  he  sees  this  little  pile, 
growing  not  as  grow  the  things  of  life 
about  him,  but  growing  none  the  less 
surely  in  his  own  life  experience.  And 
there  as  he  looks  upon  the  little  pile, 
though  others  might  see  no  beauty,  he 
sees  the  beauty  of  many  and  early 
morns  and  hears  the  song  of  all  the 
seasons.  A  playful  mood  prompted  the 
act,  but  the  jest  has  become  a  regular 
observance. 

So  I  think  that  we  might  find  that  in 
our  various  ways  of  life,  from  each 
and  every  experience  we  might  bring 
back  something  to  add  to  the  shrine  of 
holy  thought  and  purpose  which  we  are 
building.  A  band  of  seekers  for  truest 
life  may  build  a  church.  A  solitary 
wandered  in  the  fields  may  erect  no 
more  than  a  pile  of  stones.  The  inten- 
tion must  be  present  in  every  case. 

We  may  set  before  us  the  intention 
to  build  a  character  that  shall  be  strong 
and  noble  though  we  work  alone,  we 
shall  find  that  when  we  work  most 
effectively  we  are  with  others. 

Intentions  may  be  thwarted,  but  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  the  raising  of 
the  first  stone,  the  stirring  of  the  first 
resolve  that  counts.  The  strength  is  not 
in  the  stone  but  in  the  intention. 


The  Deeper  Meaning  of 
Christmas 

By  0.  P.  Shrout,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
"The  religion  of  the  future  must  be 
a  religion  of  service  if  it  is  to  survive. 
A  religion  of  form  and  ceremony,  a  be- 
lief in  doctrines  and  dogmas,  a  religion 
of  profession,  is  coming  to  mean  so  little 
to  the  world.  We  must  have  a  religion 
that  helps  us  to  get  somewhere  and  that 
will  be  a  real  force  in  bringing  'Peace 
on  earth,  good-w^ill  to  men.'  The  Phar- 
isee and  the  hypocrite,  who  for  a  pre- 
tense make  long  prayers,  observe  the 
forms  of  religion,  put  large  contribu- 
tions into  the  missionary  box.  but  in 
their  business  life  are  ravening  wolves; 
are  becoming  a  hiss  and  a  by-word,  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  honest  and  fair- 
minded  people.  We  must  at  least  be- 
come honest  and  cease  to  hide  our  self- 
ishness, ambition  and  thievery  under  a 
cloak  of  religion. 

"Shall  we  then  begin  this  struggle 
with  self,  to  be  honest,  fair  and  just 
with  ourselves,  and  then  the  struggle 
to  save  men  from  themselves,  that  peace 
and  good-will  may  reign  among  men 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  may 
become  a  daily  experience?  At  this 
season  of  the  year  you  want  peace  and 
good-will  on  this  earth  so  much  that  you 
will  make  your  gifts  of  time,  money 
and  prayers;  and  you  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  all  the  world.  Your  heart 
is  filled  with  good-will,  your  face  is 
aglow  with  a  spirit  of  generosity,  your 
hand  is  outstretched  to  bless. 

"IMay  we  go  forth  into  the  great  busi- 
ness and  social  Avorld  to-morrow,  and 
every  day,  with  this  same  spirit  of 
'Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.'  until 
indeed  and  in  truth  a  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood  shall  be  born  to  die  no 
more." 


By  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good, 
even  when  we  do  not  know  quite  what  it 
is  and  cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  are 
part  of  the  power  against  evil,  widening 
the  skirts  of  light  and  making  the  strug- 
gle with  darkness  narrower. — George 
Eliot. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  does  the  duty 
which  is  next  to  his  hand. 
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g>electeD 
Is  There  a  Way  Out? 

[An  address  delivered  before  the  City  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  Saturday,  December  23d,  by 
Eev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin,  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Los  Angeles.] 

I  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach 
than  to  practice.  No  one  is  more  pain- 
fully aware  than  I  am  of  the  inadequacy 
of  that  ministerial  habit  of  mind  w^hich 
fancies  that  in  pouring  forth  a  great 
volume  of  trite  verbiage  it  is  doing  the 
main  work  of  life  and  if  the  world  is 
not  saved  it  is  its  own  fault.  My  only 
excuse  for  accepting  the  invitation  to 
address  this  club  on  the  subject  an- 
nounced is  the  knowledge  that  a  man 
outside  may  sometimes  see  things  in 
clearer  perspective  than  those  directly 
engaged. 

Whether  we  shall  have  industrial 
peace  or  continue  to  have  strife  and 
hatred  is  entirely  a  matter  of  capacity. 
War  and  contention  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  lack  of  brain  power  to  co- 
ordinate our  activities.  As  soon  as  we 
possess  that  power,  or  discover  that  we 
possess  it,  our  activities  will  be  brought 
into  such  harmonious  relations  to  each 
other  that  they  will  re-enforce  instead 
of  injure  each  other. 

If  you  should  see  me  attempting  to 
walk  down  the  street,  and  should  see 
my  knees  knocking  against  each  other, 
my  feet  treading  on  each  other,  my  eyes 
wildl}^  pointing  at  different  angles  of 
the  compass,  my  hands  beating  my 
breast  and  bruising  each  other,  you 
would  say  at  once  that  I  had  "put 
something  in  my  mouth  to  steal  my 
brains  away,"  and  not  until  I  had  re- 
covered my  brain  power  again  could  I 
co-ordinate  the  organs  of  my  body  and 
bring  them  into  harmonious  activity 
once  more. 

This  illustrates  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  industrial  world.  The  various 
elements  and  integral  parts  of  our  in- 
dustrial world  are  as  vitally  connected 
and  as  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  as  are  the  organs  of  my  body; 
their  mutual  health  and  happiness  are 
as  dependent  upon  harmonious  activity 
among  themselves.  But  what  do  we 
see?     We  see  them  beating  and  bruis- 


ing and  injuring  each  other  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  brain  power  back 
of  them  to  co-ordinate  these  activities 
and  bring  health,  happiness,  prosperity 
and  good  will  instead  of  disease,  mis- 
ery, want  and  hatred. 

DIFFERENT  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

We  have  brains  enough  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  but  they  aren't  the  right 
kind  of  brains.  It  is  all  specialized 
brain;  it  is  all  divided  into  sections 
and  compartments,  each  having  no  deal- 
ings with  the  other;  each  is  pushing 
things  along  its  own  line  with  great 
power  and  efficiency  but  each  is  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  other.  The  captain  of 
industry  sees  things  with  great  clear- 
ness and  power  from  one  point  of  view 
and  from  one  only.  The  labor  leader 
sees  things  clearly  from  another  point 
of  view  and  from  that  only. 

Our  industrial  brains  are  just  like  a 
basket  of  eggs.  Each  section  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  inpervious  shell  that 
isolates  it  from  every  other.  What  is 
needed  is  to  smash  the  shells  and  to 
beat  them  up  together.  What  we  want 
is  scrambled  brains  and  then  we  don't 
want  any  supreme  court  to  undertake 
to  unscramble  them  for  us.  Our  in- 
dustrial life  is  one  life,  not  many,  and 
what  it  must  have  is  a  common  mind,  a 
common  heart,  a  common  sympathy 
and  be  swayed  by  common  impulses. 

All  the  victories  and  achievements 
that  adorn  the  pages  of  history  have 
been  victories  of  peace.  They  have 
been  the  result  of  people's  ability  to 
merge  their  different  points  of  view 
and  different  purposes  into  a  common 
point  of  view  and  a  common  purpose. 
Strife  and  warfare  are  the  expedients 
of  the  small  mind  that  hasn't  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  this  thing.  Strife  and  war 
succeed  in  real  achievement  only  when 
these  lower  expedients  are  superseded 
by  the  higher  ones. — wiien  peace  suc- 
ceeds war.  The  achievements  accred- 
ited to  war  are  really  the  achievements 
of  peace  and  might  have  been  used 
much  better  in  the  first  place  if  the 
capacity  had  not  been  wanting. 

The  methods  of  peace  require  a  far 
higher  courage  and  heroism  than  war. 
The  courage  of  war  is  primitive,  pas- 
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sionate  and  wasteful.  The  courage  of 
peace  is  mature,  complex,  many-sided 
and  means  great  capacity.  This  lower 
courage  and  heroism  of  war  is  needed 
only  when  the  higher  courage  and  hero- 
isms of  peace  are  wanting.  When  we 
fully  discover  how  much  better  every- 
thing can  be  achieved  by  peace  than  by 
strife  and  how  much  better  it  is  for 
those  who  achieve  it  by  peace,  then  we 
shall  give  all  our  energies  to  peaceful 
solution  of  affairs  and  not  be  so  ready 
to  resort  to  war. 

The  whole  story  of  life  from  begin- 
ning to  end  is  one  continuous  story  of 
disarmament, — a  story  of  arbitration 
replacing  war.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
some  great  scientific  and  literary  genius 
to  give  us  a  new  treatise  on  life  that 
will  grip  the  world  with  compelling 
and  convincing  power.  That  person 
should  call  his  new  work  "The  Survival 
of  the  Meek,"  and  it  will  relegate  Dar- 
win to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  worthies. 
It  will  show  how  in  every  age  and  in 
every  stage  the  meek  have  survived  the 
violent  because  they  were  the  best  fit 
to  survive,  as  they  better  ministered  to 
the  larger  life  that  the  morrow  called 
for. 

THE   FIRST   GREAT   TRIUMPH. 

If  we  go  back  a  few  thousand  cen- 
turies to  the  old  reptilian  age,  we  find 
the  old  saurians  of  the  time  the  best 
equipped  in  arms  and  in  armor  for 
both  offensive  and  defensive  warfare 
of  any  who  have  ever  inhabited  this 
earth.  But  the  old  saurians  passed  out. 
giving  place  to  those  less  well  equipped 
for  war  than  themselves.  And  why? 
Simply  and  solely  because  they  refused 
to  disarm  in  the  least  degree, — they 
refused  to  arbitrate  any  of  their  dif- 
ferences and  to  make  friends  with  each 
other.  They  said  we  are  strong  enough 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  end  and  the  end 
was  not  long  delayed  for  them.  Finally 
two  animals  less  strong  and  less  well 
equipped  arbitrated  their  difficulties 
toward  each  other;  they  sunk  their  dif- 
ferences, made  friends  with  each  other 
and  pooled  their  interests  against  tlie 
saurians  and  they  put  the  saurians  out 
of  business. 

That  was  the  first  great  triumph  of 


meekness  over  violence, — of  arbitration 
over  war.  There  wasn't  much  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth  at  this  time. 
Just  a  very  little  between  those  two 
animals  only;  but  that  was  enough  to 
make  them  the  strongest  combination 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  one  most 
fit  to  survive.  There  was  something 
superior  in  the  brain  power  of  those 
two  animals  that  enabled  them  to  co- 
ordinate their  combined  strength  and 
bring  their  activities  into  harmonious 
action. 

The  whole  story  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment frofti  that  day  until  this  is 
simply  an  enlargement  of  this  same 
thing.  The  animals  that  could  most 
successfully  sink  their  differences  and 
merge  their  brains  in  a  common  cause 
were  the  survivors  because  they  could 
co-ordinate  their  activities  and  bring 
them  to  bear  upon  a  common  end,  and 
we  can  trace  this  fact  right  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  man  be- 
came the  king  of  beasts  because  he  was 
able  to  carry  this  principle  further  than 
any  othfer  race. 

In  no  realm  is  the  call  for  arbitration 
to  replace  strife  so  imperative  as  in  the 
industrial,  because  nowhere  are  all  our 
life  interests  so  absolutely  interdepend- 
ent. We  must  merge  our  sectional  in- 
terests and  our  class  brains  into  a  com- 
mon brain.  We  have  everything  to 
gain  by  doing  this  and  everything  to 
lose  by  not  doing  it. 

SELFISH  INSTINCTS  NECESSARY. 

What  we  are  suffering  from  primar- 
ily is  not  our  wickedness  and  selfish- 
ness, but  our  stupidity.  What  we  need 
is  enlightenment, — the  ability  to  see 
things  as  they  are  and  in  their  proper 
relations  to  each  other.  True  vision 
would  redeem  our  selfishness.  The 
selfish  instincts  in  man  are  absolutely 
necessary.  If  selfishness  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  world  to-morrow  it 
would  mean  suicide.  We  might  as  well 
recognize  this  fact  and  talk  sense  as  to 
blind  ourselves  to  it.  and  talk  high- 
sounding  nonsense.  We  need  to  have  our 
selfishness  enliolitened  ntul  enlarged. 

All  I  ask  is  that  people  be  big  in  their 
selfishness, — that  they  take  a  large  view 
of  self,  and  then    it    doesn't   make    any 
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difference  whether  you  call  it  selfish- 
ness or  unselfishness.  It  will  be  both 
and  neither.  There  is  no  self  apart 
from  others.  I  have  no  being  apart 
from  the  world  life  that  contains  me. 
Our  interests  are  mutual.  Nothing  can 
truly  serve  me  that  doesn't  serve  others. 
In  the  present  industrial  controversy 
I  don't  ask  either  side  to  act  unselfishly. 
I  don't  want  anyone  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing. There  is  too  much  sacrifice  now. 
Each  side  is  sacrificing  itself  and  sac- 
rificing its  opponents  and  sacrificing  the 
public  on  the  altar  of  stupidity.  The 
trouble  is,  no  one  ever  goes  into  a  fight 
w^ith  an  open  mind.  He  always  goes 
into  a  struggle  with  a  closed  mind,  and 
closed  minds  can't  merge.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  these  minds  are  closed  up 
tight  against  each  other.  If  we  can 
only  pry  these  set  minds  open  and  get 
them  together  in  the  spirit  of  open- 
mindedness,  the  great  thing  will  be 
achieved.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  they  will  arbitrate  now  or  wait 
till  they  are  driven  to  it  by  exhaustion, 
for  arbitrate  they  must.  Th'ose  who 
think  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  bitter  end  will  probably 
find  the  end  similar  to  the  fate  of  the 
old  saurians. 

UNIONISM  IS  RIGHT. 

The  labor  union  is  a  direct  product  of 
this  force  I  have  been  pointing  out  as 
inherent  in  the  ages.  It  means  that  the 
laborers  are  arbitrating  their  differ- 
ences and  ceasing  to  make  war  on  each 
other.  It  means  that  they  are  co- 
ordinating their  activities  to  a  common 
end.  It  means  the  merging  of  their 
brain  power  into  a  common  mind.  It 
means  the  pooling  of  their  interests  in  a 
common  cause  and  it  is  absolutely  right. 
The  man  who  opposes  the  principle  of 
unionism  is  fighting  the  gods.  He  is 
trying  to  turn  the  universe  and  all  its 
processes  backward.  He  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  saurians  and  will  meet  the 
same  fate. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  labor 
unions  are  unreasonable  and  arbitrary 
and  arrosfant  when  they  get  a  little 
power.  What  is  far  worse  than  this, 
too  often  instead  of  putting  a  premium 
on  efficiency  they  put  a  premium  on  in- 
efficiency.   This  is  the  aAvful  heresy  that 


eats  the  very  soul  out  of  character.  I 
know  they  demand  rights  and  refuse 
to  take  responsibility.  These  are  very 
serious  evils.  But  where  did  they  learn 
these  things !  Were  these  sins  unknown 
to  the  world  until  the  labor  unions 
brought  them  to  birth? 

ARBITRATION  BOARD. 

The  unions  have  been  chastened  by 
recent  experiences.  They  have  discov- 
ered that  they  can  go  wrong ;  that  their 
judgment  is  not  infallible  and  that  they 
can  be  deceived  and  led  astray.  This 
is  a  most  wholesome  experience  for  any- 
one. It  will  open  the  mind  as  nothing 
else  can.  Now  if  the  employers  will 
open  their  minds  and  meet  them  more 
than  half  way,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  new  and  better  era  may  not  be 
ushered  in  right  here  in  this  city. 

There  is  a  great  neutral  third  party 
here  in  this  city  that  is  not  partisan. 
It  is  vitally  interested  but  is  interested 
only  in  the  right  adjustment  of  affairs 
and  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
triumph  of  one  over  the  other,  for  it 
realizes  that  its  best  interests  will  be 
served  only  by  justice.  From  this  third 
part3^  vitally  interested  but  not  partis- 
anly  interested,  could  be  selected  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  arbitration 
board,  to  be  increased  by  members 
chosen  from  each  side  that  could  adjust 
matters  approximating  justice. 

If  the  contending  parties  would  agree 
to  leave  all  their  disputes  to  such  a 
board  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
agree  to  stand  rigidly  by  its  decisions, 
each  would  find  itself  gaining  so  much 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  gain  by 
strife  that  they  would  never  wish  to  go 
back  to  the  old  way. 


I've  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  was 
a  young  'un,  as  religion's  something  else 
besides  notions.  It  isn't  notions  sets  peo- 
ple doing  the  risht  thing— it's  feelings. 
It's  the  same  with  the  notions  in  religion 
as  it  is  with  math'matics, — a  man  may 
be  able  to  work  problems  straight  off  in  's 
head  as  he  sits  by  the  fire  and  smokes  his 
pipe:  but  if  he's  to  make  a  machine  or 
a  building,  he  must  have  a  will  and  a 
resolution,  and  love  something  else  bet- 
ter than  his  ovm  ease. — George  Eliot  in 
Adam  Bede. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage 

Last  fall  I  was  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  week.  It  is  the  first  large  city  with 
which  I  ever  became  acquainted.  Per- 
haps for  that  reason  I  have  always  loved 
it  and  had  for  it  a  home  feeling.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it  since  the 
fire,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  see  its  won- 
derful recovery.  It  has,  perhaps,  the 
grandest  harbor  in  all  the  world,  and  the 
dear  old  mountains  were  the  same.  So 
the  place  looked  familiar  to  me,  in  spite 
of  the  grander  buildings  which  have  re- 
placed the  old. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the 
First  Unitarian  Church.  The  audience 
was  a  fine  one.  Mr.  Leavitt  preached  a 
remarkably  good  sermon.  He  is  a  good 
reader  and  has  a  fine  presence  and  a  fine 
voice.  I  could  think  of  but  one  improve- 
ment,— that,  having  gotten  rid  of  the 
pulpit,  which  hides  him  from  the  peo- 
ple, he  should  stand  and  speak.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pulpit  power  of  our  min- 
isters would  be  doubled  in  six  months 
if  they  were  obliged  to  appear  each  Sun- 
day without  a  bit  of  paper  between  them 
and  their  audiences.  The  Sunday-school, 
so  long  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Murdock, 
was  most  interesting.  A  long  motor  ride 
about  the  city,  through  the  Parks,  and 
to  the  Cliff  House  completed  a  charming 
day.  The  out-of-door  crowds,  listening 
to  the  bands,  made  me  think  of  the  re- 
semblance of  San  Francisco  to  many  of 
the  European  cities.  All  this  is  prelim- 
inary. 

One  morning  I  went,  with  ^Nlr.  Horace 
Davis,  across  the  beautiful  bay  to  Berke- 
ley. ]Mr.  Davis,  Avith  his  many  other  in- 
terests, is  a  veteran  educator,  having 
been  president  of  the  university,  and 
being  now  one  of  the  managers  of  Stan- 
ford at  Palo  Alto.  Just  now  he  is  organ- 
izing a  great  vocational  school,  hatching 
out  a  financial  e(:^fi'  of  about  three  million 
dollars.  Even  with  his  eighty  years  he 
doesn't  look  much  like  one  of  Dr.  Osier's 
dead  ones.  IMany  a  man  of  forty  might 
envy  him  his  clear  lirain  and  warm 
heart,  still  vital  in  his  interest  in  every- 
thing which  touches  human  welfare. 

His  errand  this  time  was  to  address  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  hall  of  the  uni- 
versity— a    crowd    of   students,    profes- 


sors, and  citizens.  His  theme — by  re- 
quest— was  his  personal  experience  as  a 
freshman  in  Williams  College  in  the  year 
1845.  He  pictured  the  bare  college,  the 
bare  curriculum,  the  simple  living,  and 
the  hard  work.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
buildings,  the  multitude  of  teachers,  and 
the  luxurious  surroundings  of  the  mod- 
ern university,  his  quotation  of  the  old 
and  famous  definition  was  most  effective. 
Some  one  having  asked  what  a  univer- 
sity was,  the  reply  was,  ''One  student  on 
one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  on 
the  other  end  would  be  a  university." 
Building's  are  fine  and  are  needed,  but 
men  are  better  and  more  needed. 

Now  for  the  school.  Dean  Wilbur  and 
Prof.  Morgan  sat  with  me  during  Mr. 
Davis's  address.  At  its  close.  President 
Wheeler — a  great  man  and  simple  gen- 
tleman delightfully  combined — took  us 
in  charge  for  a  walk  over  the  groimds 
and  through  the  new  librar}'  buildings. 
After  a  lunch  with  Wilbur  and  ^Morgan 
we  went  to  see  the  lovely  Greek,  open- 
air  theatre,  which  the  rare  climate  of 
California  makes  possible,  then  to  the 
one  poor  little  building,  which  is  the 
germ  of  our  school  for  the  ministry.  We 
have  ample  grounds,  beautifully  located, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  university. 

I  do  not  think  the  Unitarians  of  the 
country  at  all  appreciate  the  promise  or 
importance  of  this  budding  school.  ^Most 
things  which  grow  start  from  a  small 
seed.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation  for  a 
moment.  The  breadth  of  an  empire 
stretches  between  ]\Ieadville  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  As  it  is  now.  some  of  our 
young  ministers  go  to  California  for  a 
while,  only  to  come  back  East  again 
after  a  little.  IMinisters  trained  on  the 
Coast  know  the  people  and  their  needs 
better,  and,  being  at  home,  are  more 
likely  to  stay.  The  location  of  the  school 
has  peculiar  advantages.  The  univer- 
sity, with  its  great  fellowship  and  its  fine 
library,  is  open  to  them.  The  Congre- 
gational school,  Avith  its  professors,  is 
sympathetic,  so  that  a  student  may  have 
the  advantage,  practically,  of  both 
schools.  Dean  Wilbur  is  a  fine  organ- 
izer and  manager.  He  told  me  that  Prof. 
IMorgan  was  developing  exceptional  qual- 
ities as  a  preacher.  They  have,  I  think, 
already  about  seven  students.     This  is  a 
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most  hopeful  number,  considering  the 
age  of  the  school  and  remembering  that 
Dean  Wlibur  has  been  alone  till  within 
a  year. 

One  thing  I  wish  particularly  that  we 
might  keep  in  mind.  Dean  "Wilbur  has 
a  passion  for  collecting  rare  and  valu- 
able papers,  books,  and  manuscripts. 
He  has  a  scent  which  smells  them  out, 
even  to  the  far  corners  of  Europe,  and 
a  patience  that  can  wait  any  length  of 
time  until  the  moment  of  acquisition 
comes.  He  already  has  a  notable  collec- 
tion. It  Avould  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
denomination  to  have  these  lost.  And 
yet  they  are  in  a  small  wooden  building, 
every  day  and  every  night  exposed  to 
the  accident  of  fire.  The  school  ought  to 
have  a  fire-proof  library.  It  need  not  be 
a  large  or  expensive  structure.  A  build- 
ing with  room  for  the  books  and  papers, 
and  with  two  or  three  recitation  and 
class-rooms,  would  put  the  school  on  its 
feet. 

It  is  so  true  that  a  man  who  does  not 
need  anything  can  get  anything  he 
wants.  So  of  the  great  universities. 
Millions  are  lavished  on  our  great  uni- 
versities; and  I  am  glad  of  it,  they  do 
not  get  too  much.  '  Only — I  wnsh  some 
man  would  give  our  Pacific  School  now 
what  it  needs  to  secure,  what  it  already 
has,  and  give  it  the  impulse  which  it  so 
needs  and  deserves  toward  a  future  of 
noble  service. 

I  feel  sure  that,  if  our  laymen  who 
have  means  only  understood  the  situa- 
tion, they  would  be  glad  to  help  forward 
an  institution  which  is  fitted  to  play  a 
large  part  in  the  future  of  our  work  for 
a  better  religion. — Christian  Register. 


The  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  has  recently  observed  a 
unique  event  called  "The  Conference  of 
the  Full  Moon."  During  this  conference 
many  practical  and  inspiring  addresses 
were  delivered.  Among  the  subjects 
which  were  considered  were  "The  Peace 
Treaties  with  England  and  France," 
"Civic  Eighteousness,"  "What  Does  My 
Church  INIean  to  Me?"  "What  Kind  of 
Preaching  is  Most  Valuable?"  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  finances  of  the 
church,  interspersed  with  music  and 
other  exercises. 


The  Challenge  of  the  New  Year 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

A  new  year  is  a  challenge  to  new  and 
larger  life.  It  is  an  invitation  to  discon- 
tent with  what  we  are ;  a  call  to  go  for- 
ward. It  is  a  summons  to  turn  a  fresh 
leaf,  with  a  view  to  writing  a  fresh  page. 
Heaven  pity  him  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  old  blots,  who  does  not  long  to  try 
again  for  a  fairer  record.  It  may  be 
thought  childish  to  make  fresh  endeavors 
and  new  resolutions  with  the  coming  of 
the  new  year.  Rather  is  the  opposite 
true.  To  be  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
attainments  and  to  set  out  to  ^achieve 
something  higher  and  larger,  is  the  most 
reasonable,  manly  and  noble  of  expe- 
riences. 

The  strongest  and  wisest  men  oftenest 
challenge  life,  to  see  whether  it  is  yield- 
ing to  them  its  best;  oftenest  search  out 
sternly  their  own  weaknesses,  mistakes 
and  failures,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  overcome.  And  what  so  natural  a 
time  to  do  this  as  the  new  year  ?  Wrote 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  in  his  diary  one 
spring  as  he  went  forth  to  the  expe- 
riences of  a  new  season:  "I  go  forth  to 
make  new  demands  on  life.  I  wish  to 
begin  this  summer  well ;  to  do  something 
in  it  worthy  and  wise ;  to  transcend  my 
daily  routine  and  that  of  my  townsmen ; 
to  have  my  immortality  now\  I  pray 
that  this  life  of  this  spring  and  summer 
may  be  fair  in  my  memory.  May  I  dare 
as  I  have  never  done.  May  I  purify 
myself  anew  as  with  fire  and  water,  soul 
and  body.  May  I  guide  myself  to  be  a 
hunter  of  the  beautifid,  that  nothing 
escape  me.  I  am  eager  to  report  the 
glory  of  the  universe.  May  I  be  worthy 
to  do  it;  to  have  gotten  through  with 
regarding  human  values,  so  as  not  to  be 
distracted  from  regarding  divine  values. 
It  is  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be 
something  W'Orthier  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning." 

This  record  in  Thoreau's  diary  was 
the  sign  of  a  sane  and  wise,  as  well  as 
of  a  strong  and  noble  soul.  The  spirit 
that  animated  Thoreau  is  the  spirit  of 
every  true  life.  The  noblest  men  and 
women  never  reach  the  point  where  they 
are  content  with  their  present  attain- 
ments. 
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To  cease  to  make  definite  efforts  to  go 
forward  is  to  go  back.  To  be  content 
with  what  we  are  is  to  perish.  Even  St. 
Paul  counted  not  himself  to  have  at- 
tained, but  tells  us  that  leaving  the 
things  that  were  behind  he  pressed  for- 
ward toward  the  things  still  above  and 
beyond  him.  Writes  Browning:  "Why 
stay  we  on  the  earth  unless  to  grow?" 

Tennyson's  Avords  are  equally  virile  : 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  note  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stei)ping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Heaven  grant  that  we  may  never  stag- 
nate, never  get  beyond  making  strenuous 
new  endeavors.  The  New  Year's  call  is 
to  newer,  higher,  larger  and  richer  life. 

The  temptations  which  most  sorely  be- 
set nearly  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  temp- 
tations to  live  selfishly  and  superficially ; 
for  the  lower  things  which  perish,  in- 
stead of  for  the  higher  which  endure; 
for  our  own  ease,  which  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  anything  but  real  ease ;  to  chase 
restlessly  after  phantoms  and  mirages 
and  false  lights,  instead  of  walking 
calmly  by  the  eternal  stars. 

In  all  these  things  let  us  be  w^iser,  and 
set  up  for  ourselves  higher  ideals,  ideals 
which  the  ages  have  tested  and  found  to 
be  of  God. 

Let  us  set  out  this  year  to  simplify 
our  lives.  Oh,  how  complicated  and 
burdened  and  wearisome  life  tends  all 
the  while  to  become  in  an  age  like  ours, 
unless  w-e  are  constantly  on  our  guard ! 

In  a  thousand  w^ays  we  are  asked  to 
spend  our  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread  and  our  labor  for  that  which  sat- 
isfieth  not.  We  struggle  beneath  an 
ever  growing  mountain  of  purely  artifi- 
cial wants.  Let  us  simplify.  We  must. 
Thus  relieved  from  the  little  things,  we 
shall  have  time  for  the  great.  Freed 
from  the  burdens  of  the  fictitious,  we 
shall  have  leisure  for  the  real.  No 
longer  slaves  to  our  bodies  and  the 
Avhims  of  other  people,  we  shall  have 
opportunity  to  be  ourselves,  and  to 
think  about  our  minds  and  souls. 

Let  us  learn  this  year  to  "sing  at  our 
work."  The  cur.se  of  labor  is  seldom  or 
never  the  labor  itself;  it  is  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  it.  The  finest  and  highest 
work  in  the  world  becomes  drudgery  if 


we  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  drudge.  The 
most  menial  work  in  the  world  is  glori- 
fied if  we  do  it  wdth  the  heart. 

Let  us  all  try  to  make  the  most  pos- 
sible of  our  social  relations  this  year,  and 
in  ways  that  are  worth  while.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  do  not  go  into  society  enough ; 
then  let  us  go  more.  Perhaps  some  go 
too  much ;  then  let  us  cut  off.  But, 
what  is  more  important  than  anything 
else,  whenever  and  wherever  we  go,  let 
us  carrv^  with  us  our  best  selves. 

I  mean,  let  us  carry  heart,  sincerity, 
real  interest  in  those  we  meet,  interest 
in  things  of  some  value  to  the  Avorld. 
Then  our  social  intercourse  will  not  be 
the  mere  shallow  and  hollow  thing  that 
it  is  so  apt  to  become ;  but  out  of  it  will 
come  influences  that  are  satisfying 
and  sweet  and  helpful  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

This  leads  me  to  say :  let  us  make  much 
of  friendship  this  year.  A  thousand 
superficial  acquaintances  cannot  make 
good  the  loss  of  one  friend.  God  gives 
us  few  so  precious  treasures  in  this  world 
as  true  friends.  Friends  and  friend- 
ships are  w^orth  making  sacrifices  for, — 
sacrifices  to  get  them,  and  sacrifices  to 
keep  them. 

Let  iLs  cultivate  hope  this  year. — hope 
and  courage  and  faith.  Let  us  decline 
to  be  dismayed  or  defeated  or  cast  down. 
Let  us  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  sunny  days,  not 
the  stormy.  Let  us  look  up  and  not 
down ;  forward  and  not  back.  Let  us 
be  optimists,  resolute  and  on  principle. 
Optimism  is  sanity;  it  is  also  victor\\ 
Pessimism  is  insanity  and  defeat. 

Let  us  love  nature  this  year,  and  take 
time  to  see  her  beauties  and  wonders. 
Let  us  not  run  so  fast  -,  let  us  not  rush 
through  the  days  and  weeks  and  seasons 
so  breathles.s]y  and  therefore  so  blindly. 
Let  us  take  time  on  these  winter  nights 
to  look  at  the  glorious  heavens  above  us, 
and  on  these  winter  days  at  the  earth 
around  us,  beautiful  and  glorious  in  its 
garniture  of  frost  and'  ice  and  snow\ 
And  when  the  wonderful  spring  and 
summer  come,  lot  us  go  forth  to  meet 
them  as  friends  and  lovers. 

Let  us  gain  victories  over  ourselves 
this  year.  Our  woi'st  foes  are  not  out- 
side, they  are  inside.     We  shall    never 
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have  a  better  time  to  give  them  battle 
than  now,  nor  a  more  favorable  time  to 
begin  than  with  this  year's  beginning. 

We  all  know  what  our  bosom  sins  are ; 
our  weaknesses,  our  bad  habits,  our  un- 
lovely traits  of  character,  which  mar  our 
lives  and  grieve  and  pain  those  who  care 
for  us.  Let  us  determine,  God  helping 
us,  that  one  or  more  of  these  bad  habits 
or  unlovely  traits  shall  be  fought  and 
conquered  this  year. 

Above  all,  let  us  make  our  lives  ear- 
nest this  year,  and  our  religion  not  a 
thing  of  words  or  forms,  but  something 
vital.  Let  us  strive  for  reality  in  our 
religious  experience.  Let  us  live  nearer 
to  God,  nearer  to  our  brother,  nearer  to 
ourselves.  Let  us  do  and  live  what  we 
say,  and  be  what  we  profess. 


Eugene,  Ore. — December  17th  the 
church  moved  to  new  quarters,  in  a  bet- 
ter lighted  and  more  convenient  hall  on 
the  principal  business  street  of  the  city. 
This  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  till  a 
building  is  erected. 

The  children  have  made  a  successful 
experiment  of  doing  something  for  the 
church  instead  of  having  the  church  pro- 
vide a  Christmas  festival  for  them.  They 
gave  a  simple  and  beautiful  drama  of 
child  life  and  the  Santa  Glaus  legend,  in 
which  the  chief  thought  presented  was 
the  joy  of  giving.  This  Christmas  en- 
tertainment was  appreciated  as  it  de- 
served, for  doing  perfectly  some  of  the 
moral  teaching  that  can  never  be  done 
by  preaching.  The  children  so  led  by 
their  teachers  and  other  women  of  the 
church  are  the  richest  possession  of  the 
Society,  both  for  present  inspiration  and 
future  strength. 

Los  Angeles.- — December  is  at  once 
the  longest  and  the  shortest  and  busiest 
month  of  the  year.  This  proves  true  in 
church  w^ork  also,  and  every  branch  of 
our  church  activity  has  shown  proof  of 
this. 

The  Alliance  Bazaar  was  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  all  ways.  The  women 
worked  happily  and  easily  in  the  prep- 
arations and  no  one  M^as  over-tired, 
hence  there  was  no  friction.     In  spite 


of  the  fair  the  literary  meeting  was  held, 
with  current  events,  cullings  from 
Word  and  Work,  and  other  lighter 
features. 

The  young  people  are  much  interested 
in  their  study  of  "The  Ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity," having  taken  up  the  past 
month  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
"New  Testament  Miracles,"  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  "New  Testament  Parables," 
and  "The  Messianic  Hope,"  this  last  be- 
ing presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Rowan,  the 
leader,  and  was  repeated  at  the  mid-week 
meeting.  The  young  people  are  busy 
preparing  the  Christmas  treat  for  the 
Utah  Street  Settlement,  and  this  year 
they  are  to  take  the  entire  preparation 
upon  themselves.  Their  lecture  course 
has  proven  of  fine  quality  and  the  vari- 
ous evenings  are  much  enjoyed. 

The  Sunday-school  will  have  Christ- 
mas exercises,  to  which  the  congregation 
is  asked,  and  if  it  does  not  rain,  the  tree, 
a  real  growing  tree  in  the  church  garden, 
will  be  decorated  by  the  younger  classes 
and  the  exercises  held  around  it.  We 
submit  this  as  a  hint  to  our  churches 
"back  East." 

The  adiilt  class,  studying  "Live  Top- 
ics," is  supplying  a  real  need.  At  one 
session  Rev.  S.  H.  Taft  gave  an  inspiring 
talk  on  "Our  Present  Responsibility  To- 
ward the  Liquor  Traffic,"  (which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  city  from  vot- 
ing for  an  open  toviTi).  Miss  Hill,  a 
school  nurse,  spoke  of  her  work;  Mrs. 
Van  Wagner,  of  the  City  Housing  Com- 
mission, spoke  on  "Homes  for  the 
People,"  and  Mrs.  Vance  on  her  work 
for  "A  Boys'  Home  in  Los  Angeles." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin  and  Dr.  Nash,  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church,  spoke  at  the 
Thanksgiving  service  at  the  Jewish 
Temple,  this  being  the  first  time  such  a 
service  has  been  held  here.  Mr.  Hodgin 
also  exchanged  with  the  Universalist 
minister  of  Pasadena.  Rev.  A.  R.  Til- 
linghast.  On  the  other  Sundays  Mr. 
Hodgin's  topics  have  been:  "Can  We 
Follow  Jesus?"  and  the  "Responsibilities 
of  Liberty."  The  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  urged  to  send  personal 
letters  to  the  Senators  having  in  charge 
the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 
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Salem,  Ore. — This  church,  which  has 
been  closed  for  some  months  since  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  Paul  S.  Bandy, 
was  reopened  during  holiday  week, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev,  J.  A.  Cruzan, 
formerly  Field  Agent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  Friday  evening,  December 
22d,  notwithstanding  a  severe  storm,  the 
Sunday-school  and  their  friends  gath- 
ered for  their  Christmas  tree  and  social. 
Miss  Ethel  Fletcher,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Pollock,  had  charge  of  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. Mr.  C.  S.  Hamilton  personated 
Santa  Claus  and  distributed  gifts  from 
the  well  laden  tree.  Sunday  morning, 
December  24th,  Mr.  Cruzan  held  his  first 
service  as  pastor.  The  Oregon  Statesman 
in  a  lengthy  report  pronounced  his 
Christmas  sermon  "a  splendid  discourse." 

San  Francisco. — The  holiday  season 
brought  two  fine  services.  At  Christmas 
the  church  was  decorated  with  a  fine 
consideration  of  eifect  and  simplicity 
and  presented  an  unusually  beautiful 
appearance.  The  music  Avas  excellent, 
and  the  sermon  was  far  from  dull  and 
perfunctory. 

New  Year's  was  also  appropriately 
observed,  and  Mr.  Leavitt's  sermon  w^as 
one  of  his  best,  setting  forth  how  little, 
and  how  much,  real  significance  there  is 
to  an  arbitrary  division  of  time,  and 
drawing  many  very  clear  practical  les- 
sons. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  has  had  an 
interesting  month,  and  taken  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  more  direct  participa- 
tion in  practical  work.  In  another  col- 
umn the  address  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Grunsky,  is  printed  in  full. 

The  December  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work  rounded  out  a  very 
successful  year. 

The  December  11th  meeting  was  a 
very  large  one.  The  program  was  very 
unusual.  Miss  Alice  Blinn  read  a  paper 
on  "A  Brief  Analysis  of  American  In- 
dian IMusic,"  with  vocal  illustrations  by 
Miss  Grace  Roberts.  Both  word  and 
song  were  fascinating.  An  informal 
reception  was  given  to  INTrs.  E.  C.  Burr 
and  the  Misses  Burr,  dearly  loved  and 
interested  memliers,  who  are  off  for 
Europe. 

On     Saturday    afternoon,     December 


16th,  a  sale  and  entertainment  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school.  It 
was  a  dreary,  rainy  afternoon,  but  a  few 
faithful  friends  came  and  brought 
candy,  cake,  mincemeat,  and  Christmas 
cards,  then  paid  a  .small  admission  to  see 
and  hear  a  program  of  song,  music,  and 
dancing,  given  by  some  of  our  Sunday- 
school  pupils  assisted  by  several  of  their 
gifted  girl  friends. 

As  our  usual  meeting  day  fell  on 
Christmas  day,  it  was  omitted,  and  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  28th,  a  spe- 
cial evening  reading  was  given  by  ]\Ir. 
Charles  A.  INIurdock  on  "Francis  Bret 
Harte."  It  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  a 
small .  audience,  as  the  evening  was  a 
stormy  one. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Her  Eoman  Lover.  By  Eugenia  Brooks  Froth- 
ingham.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

The  author  is  manifestly  influenced  by  two 
of  America's  leaders  in  the  art  of  writing  fic- 
tion— Henry  James  and  "William  Dean  Howells. 
Her  knowledge  of  their  technique  is  more  ap- 
parent than  is  her  understanding  of  human 
nature.  A  more  impossible  collection  of  people 
than  the  leading  characters  in  this  book  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  The  plot  is  well 
developed,  exceptionally  well,  but  the  people 
who  move  through  it  arc  but  little  more  than 
puppets.  The  scene  is  placed  in  Rome.  A 
young  Italian  of  excellent  birth  is  madly  in 
love  with  an  American  girl,  who  possesses  all 
those  virtues  and  charming  attributes  that 
American  girls  in  fiction  have  a  title  to — or 
elsewhere.  Gino  Curatulo  loves  Anne  Warren 
with  all  the  devotion  of  his  Roman  nature.  He 
is  an  amorous  youth,  whose  days  arc  spent  in 
loving,  and  in  wishing  to  be  loved.  Neverthe- 
less, he  does  nothing  more  upsetting  to  the  New 
England  sense  of  proj)riety  than  to  kiss  tlie 
young  lady's  hand,  when  nobody  is  looking. 
Anne  Warren  is  a]ipropriately  shocked  at  this 
Anacreontic  manifestation,  and  reproves  the 
rash  cavalier  accordingly.  The  author  has 
ability  in  depicting  the  ])assion  of  .iealousy,  but 
her  repetition  of  this  throughout  the  book  finally 
becomes  as  monotonous  as  an  air  played  upon  a 
Chinese  fiddle.  The  volume  is  marred  by  an 
unnecessary  attack  on  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Alice  Bar- 
ber, whose  drawings  are  quite  above  the  general 
run  of  such  pictures. 
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The  First  American  Civil  War.  First  Period, 
1775-1778.  By  Henry  Belcher,  Eector  of 
St.  Michael-in-Lewis,  Sussex.  Two  vol- 
umes. New  York.  The  Macmillian  Com- 
pany.    $6.50. 

Mr.  Belcher  uses  the  words  "Civil  War"  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  himself,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  different  point  of  view  in  estimating  the 
causes  and  eifeets  of  the  struggle  that  finally 
led  to  American  freedom.  Mr.  Belcher,  one 
discovers  before  reading  far,  is  a  Tory  of  pro- 
nounced views.  He  has  innumerable  little 
sarcasms  which  he  uses  at  the  expense  of  such 
respected  patriots,  speaking  as  our  school  texts 
have  taught  us,  as  Burke,  Pitt,  Hancock  and 
Adams.  The  American  Eevolution  is  one  of 
those  events  which  looks  much  larger  in  the 
perspective  of  the  past  than  it  did  to  those 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  it.  To  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  immediate  cause  it  did 
not  assume  the  proportions  that  it  has  to  us, 
who  are  associated  with  its  effects.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  events  that  transformed,  at 
least  in  part,  civilized  society,  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  most  elaborate  experiments  in  democ- 
racy the  world  has  ever  seen.  On  the  other, 
hand,  it  produced  few  great  figures  or  great 
events.  The  grievances  of  the  colonists  were 
more  imaginary  than  real.  Aside  from  Wash- 
ington, a  man  of  only  ordinary  attainments,  we 
are  told,  particularly,  the  author  has  little  or 
no  consideration  for  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  The  stamp  act  was  not  such  an  im- 
position that  we  in  this  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  it  was. 

Probably  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  history 
will  always  be  how  the  Eevolution  resolved 
itself  into  a  successful  undertaking,  almost 
when  all  hope  was  abandoned.  The  English 
claim  that  it  was  due  to  the  poor  condition  of 
their  army,  small  in  numbers  and  poor  in 
discipline,  hired  forces,  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  pick  of  the  British  foot  and  lace,  then 
doing  duty  elsewhere.  When  one  bears  in  mind 
that  but  five  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
helped  to  frame  the  Constitution,  and  that  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  make  all  men  free  and 
equal,  the  latter  had  for  its  purpose  the  saving 
of  our  inalienable  rights  to  but  a  chosen  mi- 
nority. Many  of  Mr.  Belcher's  criticisms  must 
be  admitted  as  being  not  without  worth. 

Provenca.  By  Ezra  Pound.  New  York.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    $1. 

The  intimate  manner  of  Browning,  in  certain 
of  his  poems,  is  annoying  in  Mr.  Pound,  where 
it  is  welcomed  in  the  great  English  poet.  What 
with  Browning  is  an  unconscious,  unstudied 
characteristic  of  style  with  Mr.  Pound  is  an 
intentional  affectation.  The  following  linea 
from  "Marvoil"  show  how  strongly  Mr.  Pound 
has  been  influenced  by  his  master: 

"A  poor  clerk,  I  'Arnault  the  less'  they  call  me, 
And  because  I  have  small  mind  to  sit 
Day  long,  long  day  cooped  on  a  stool 
A-jumbling    o'     figures     for    Maitre    Jacques 

Polin, 
I  ha'  taken  to  rambling  the  South  here." 


On    the    other   hand,    there    are    few   modern 
writers  of  sonnets  who  can  express  themselves 
in    more    virile,    stirring    verse    than    this    same 
writer.     The  following,  fierce,  challenging  linea 
reveal  the  poet  at  his  best: 
"If  on  the  tally-board  of  wasted  days 
They  daily  write  me  for  proud  idleness. 
Let  high  Hell  summ.ons  me,  and  I  confess, 
No  overt  act  the  preferred  charge  allays. 
To-day    I    thought — what    boots    it    what    I 

thought? 
Poppies  and  gold!     Why  should  L  blurt  it  out? 
Or  hawk  the  magic  of  her  name  about 
Deaf   doors   and   dungeons  where   no   truth  is 
brought. 
"Who  calls  me  idle?    I  have  thought  of  her. 
Who  calls  me  idle?     By  God's  truth  I've  seen 
The  arrowy  sunlight  in  her  golden  snares. 
Let  him  among  you  all  stand  summonser 
Who  hath  done  better  things!    "Let  whoso  hath 

been 
With    worthier    works    concerned,    display    his 
wares ! 

The  Tents  of  Trouble.  By  Damon  Eunyon. 
New  York.  Desmond  Fitzgerald.  $1. 
Mr.'  Eunyon  is  a  poet  who  excels  in  depicting 
the  more  elementary  emotions.  While  his  linea 
have  a  Kiplingesque  suggestion  at  times,  he  is 
not  a  slavish  imitator,  and  has  a  way  of  getting 
at  the  heart  of  things  that  is  quite  unusual. 
The  following  from  "The  Song  of  the  Steel 
Worker"  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  poetic 
gift: 

"Well,   gentlemen  —  swell   gentlemen  —  in  your 

frowsy  drowsy  clubs. 
Take  note  o'  me  an'  Bill  McGhee  an'  twenty 

other  dubs 
Who're  stuck  agin  the  sky-line,  like  flies  agin 

a  wall — 
Ho,  think  o'  me  an'  Bill  McGhee,  an'  watch  us 

as  we  crowl 
Around  the  bars,  between  the  stars  an'  up  the 

shafts  o'  day; 
You  hear  the  gang  when  the  hammers  clang  an' 

the  bullgines  hoist  away! 

"Ho.  give  tis  a  job  to  fix  the  moon;  to  tinJcer  the 

golden  stair! 
Give  u^  a  cliance  an'  see  lis  prance  along  a  path 

o'  air 
We'll    hang    for    hours    by    our   teeth    to    the 

flowers  that  grow  in  the  turquoise  bed, 
And  riffle  a  seine  through  the  silver  rain  for 

the  tears  thast  the  angels  shed." 

The  military  poems  of  this  writer  are  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  one  is  accustomed  to  in 
connection  with  the  theme  of  war  and  kindred 
subjects.  There  are  no  flaunting  banners,  no 
serried  hosts,  no  chaplet-crowned  heroes  mov- 
ing to  his  measures,  as  the  lines  below  will 
show: 

"  'What  makes  th'  soldier  man  desert?'  th'  col- 
onel ast  his  nurse, 
(Th'  same  it  was  a  He-Male  who  was  mindin' 

o'  th'  kid)  ; 
'Th'  war  department  tells  me  that  it's  daily 
gettin'  worse — 
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My  dog-rob  friend,  I  wisht  that  you  would 
find  out  why  it's  did. 

When  you  get  through  a-swabbin'  down  the 
missus'  kitchen  floor, 

An'  eniptyin'  out  th'  kitchen  slops  an'  answer- 
in'  the  door — 
I  wisht  you'd  kindly  ascertain  why  men  won't 
stay  to  war — 

'Cause    it's    worryin'    th'    noble    war    depart- 
ment.' " 

"Left!  Step!  Left!  Step!  Why  do  men  desert? 
Thirteen  casers  every  month;  pants  an  hat  an' 

shirt; 
WorJcin'  hours  easy — only  ten  an'  twent'  an' 

thirf— 
Say!  What  maJces  th'  soldier  quit  th'  army?" 

The  Origin  of  Life.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M. 
D.     New  York.     G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.     $2. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  speculation  in 
which  man  can  engage  than  that  of  the  origin 
of  life  on  this  planet.  The  links  of  the  chain 
of  evolution  are  continuous  from  man,  the  su- 
preme achievement,  to  the  lowest  order  of  living 
things;  but  how  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate?  Ingenious  theories 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past 
some  fragment  from  a  stellar  world  far  removed 
from  us  in  space  brought  to  our  planet  the 
germs  of  life  there  existing,  do  not  explain  the 
origin  of  life  itself,  but  only  its  presence  among 
us,  and  that  in  no  convincing  manner.  And  yet 
a  natural,  as  opposed  to  a  supernatural  expla- 
nation seems  the  only  rational  one.  At  some 
time  there  must  have  been  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, on  this  point  science  are  at  one.  But  on 
another  and  no  less  interesting  point,  there  is 
sharp  division  of  opinion.  Granted  that  there 
was  at  one  time  on  this  planet  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  life,  does  spontaneous  generation  still 
occur  or  has  it  passed  out  with  the  need  that 
called  it  into  existence? 

Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  conditions 
exist  even  to-day  which  make  possible  generation 
de  novo  have  never  given  up  hope  that  the  more 
orthodox  division  of  scientific  inquiry,  which 
denies  this  possibility,  might  some  day  receive 
a  sharp  setback,  and  their  hope  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  fulfilled.  For  in  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Origin  of  Life,"  which  the  Putnams  have 
just  issued,  H.  Charlton  Bastain,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
emeritus  professor  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  University  College,  London, 
presents  the  astonishing  but  conclusive  results 
he  obtained  of  spontaneous  creation  by  experi- 
ments with  certain  superheated  saline  solutions 
in  hermetically  sealed  vessels.  That  the  living 
organisms  thus  produced  from  inanimate  matter 
could  not  have  been  present  in  the  vessel  before 
they  were  heated  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  vessels  were  subjected  to  a  heat 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  thermal  death  point  of 
such  organisms. 

The  healing  of  the  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.     Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  separate  stars 
Break  up  the  night  and  make  it  beautiful. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


&parb0, 

A  Tongue  Twister. — Sir  Fohevt  (as 
sudden  scurry  is  heard) — What  was 
that  ?  Nervous  Loader — 0-onlv  a  robert, 
Sir  Rabbit!— Pi/7Jc/i. 

Natural.  —  Traveler  (in  Nevada)  — 
What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  this 
train?  Conductor — Trouble  with  the 
couplings,  sir.  You  see,  we  are  coming 
into  Reno. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Foresight. — "Mr.  Gimes,"  said  the 
rector  to  the  vestryman,  "we  had  better 
take  up  the  collection  before  the  sermon 
this  morning."  "Indeed."  "Yes;  I'm 
going  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  econ- 
omy."— Stray  Stories. 

When  little  Ada,  aged  three,  had  been 
told  the  story  of  Lot's  wife  being  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt,  she  asked  her  mother 
anxiously,  "Is  all  salt  made  of  ladies?" — 
Children's  Sayings. 

Contrasting  the  ancient  church  with 
the  modern,  Phillips  Brooks  remarked 
that  the  early  Christians  tried  to  save 
their  young  men  from  being  thrown  to 
the  lions.  "Now,"  he  added,  "we  are  glad 
if  we  can  save  them  from  going  to  the 
dog"s." 

The  Winsor  Magazine  has  a  wicked 
story  about  a  country  vicar  who  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  his  Band  of  Hope 
to  sing  a  certain  melody.  At  length  he 
cried,  "Now,  children,  try  again  'Little 
Drops  of  Water,'  and  do,  pray,  put  a 
little  spirit  in  it." 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  tells  of  a  hard- 
working farmer's  wife,  who  was  asked 
if  she  believed  in  woman's  suffrage,  and 
would  like  to  vote.  "No,  I  certainly  do 
not,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  vigorous 
movement  of  the  churn  dasher.  "I  say, 
if  there  is  any  one  little  thing  that  the 
men  folks  can  do  alone,  for  goodness' 
sake  let  'em  do  it." 

His  Master's  Voice.  —  Casey — Now, 
phwat  wu'u'd  ye  do  in  a  case  loike  thot? 
Clancy  —  Loike  phwat  ?  Casey  —  Th' 
walkin'  diligate  tills  me  to  stroike,  an' 
me  ould  woman  orders  me  to  ke-ape  on 
wurrkin'. — Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80        .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel  IM.   Crothers. 
Some  Memories    1.25        .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75        .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible 1.25        .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80        .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00        .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00        .09 

W.  Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00        .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
ImmortaUty  and  Other  Essays.   1.20        .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80        .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it   is,  and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton   Coit. 

BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 
American"    80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION  SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The   Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25        .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some    Ethical     Phases     of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25        .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25        .11 

James  Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With  Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Love  joy. 
The    Social    Conscience   and   the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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He  enjoys  the  confidence,  the  respect 
and  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  deserve 
to  be  considered  citizens.  He  is  so  fair, 
so  generous,  so  sincerely  straightforward, 
and  so  evidently  determined  to  seek  only 
the  city's  good,  that  practically  the  whole 
community  is  ready  to  stand  back  of 
him  with  cordial  support. 

His  energetic  manner  of  going  at 
things  and  his  persistence  in  insisting  on 
results,  has  achieved  an  extraordinary 
record  of  accomplishment.  In  a  single 
month  several  large  questions,  long  de- 
layed, have  been  settled,  and  an  entire 
change  of  feeling  is  manifest  on  every 
side.  San  Francisco  feels  the  thrill  of 
movement  and  a  new  life.  It  is  an  era 
of  gratified  desires  and  of  great  expecta- 
tion, and  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be 
charged  with  responsibility  have  every 
motive  for  being  true  to  it. 


At  a  recent  session  of  the  directors  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  conference  this  year 
at  Fresno  for  four  days,  beginning 
]\Iarch  19th.  This  will  be  the  first  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Fresno,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  good  many  delegates 
will  be  attracted  to  the  fresh  pasture 
afforded  by  a  thriving  community  which 
is  well  impressed  by  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  meeting  will  gain  greatly  by  the 
participation  of  Rev.  William  I.  Law- 
rance  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Society,  who  is  to 
make  an  apostolic  journey  to  the 
churches  of  the  Pacific  and  will  be  wel- 
comed at  the  Conference.       C.  A.  M. 


The  supreme  mission  of  the  church  of 
to-day  is  to  establish  on  earth  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  God.  This  idea  stands  for  the 
inherent  divineness  of  every  person,  the 
conquest  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  by 
free  inquire,  the  settlement  of  the  con- 


flict between  capital  and  labor  by  some 
form  of  fraternalism,  the  endeavor  to 
universalize  liberty,  justice,  happiness, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  the  federation  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  men  define  religion  in  terms 
of  a  monarch}",  they  Avill  not  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  an  age  of  democ- 
racy. Religion  is  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  cravings  of  mankind,  but  religion 
as  it  is  currently  proclaimed  does  not 
make  God  absolutely  real  to  men.  It  is 
our  task  to  discover  and  express  a  truer 
and  nobler  interpretation  of  life,  that 
will  embrace  the  truths  in  all  the  re- 
ligions of  the  past,  and  express  the  idea 
of  God  in  terms  of  democracy.  AYe  may 
proclaim  the  religion  of  the  future  and 
be  the  apostles  of  the  faith  that  will 
eventually  conquer  the  world.  We  are 
called  to  take  our  place  in  the  modern 
crusade  against  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  other  vices,  and  to  work  to  establish 
a  better  social  order  on  earth. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  liberal 
churches  to  be  composed  of  units,  each 
individual  member  being  an  isolated 
Avhole ;  we  are  strong  in  ethical  and  philo- 
sophic idealism,  but  weak  in  concerted 
action,  Our  churches  are  like  many 
camp-fires,  but  we  are  not  a  strong, 
united  army.  We  can  look  back  to  a 
glorious  and  heroic  history,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  remain  as  we  are.  We 
must  go  forward  possessed  with  a  passion 
for  democracy  in  religion,  or  we  will 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  ear+h.  The 
time  has  come  when  men  crave  and  must 
be  given  more  positive  religious  teaching 
and  inspired  with  greater  religious  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  faith  of  democracy  may  partially 
be  formulated  m  the  words : 

1.  I  believe  in  myself  and  that  I  may 
live  in  fellowship  with  God  here  and 
now,  which  is  the  greatest  privilege  of 
man. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  inherent  divineness 
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of  all  men,  and  that  justice,  happiness, 
and  material  well-being  should  be  uni- 
versal. 

3.  I  believe  in  God  as  perfect  love,  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  beauty;  a  Clod  that  may 
be  known  through  universal  love,  by  self- 
masterv^,  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  and  the  striv- 
ing to  express  the  ideal  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  C.  R. 


A  great  revivalist  has  come  to  San 
Francisco ;  the  largest  halls  and  churches 
in  the  city  have  been  crowded  to  hear 
him;  for  three  weeks  he  has  labored 
with  us  and  for  us ;  he  has  saved  hun- 
dreds of  us,  and  now  he  has  gone  on  his 
triumphant  way  to  repeat  the  process  in 
other  places. 

The  churches,  somewhat  out  of  breath, 
are  taking  hasty  account  of  stock,  and 
looking  for  their  gains.  The  pastors  are 
praising  God  for  the  salvation  of  many 
lost  souls.  The  doctors  are  treating 
some  scores  of  newly  developed  cases  of 
hysteria.  The  shores  are  littered  with 
human  driftwood,  cast  up  high  and  dry 
by  the  ruge  wave  of  religious  excitement 
— the  exhausted  souls  of  people  whose 
whole  nervous  nature  has  been  over- 
wrought by  this  tempest  of  emotion. 

Practically  all  the  churches  and  re- 
ligious bodies  of  San  Francisco,  except 
the  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  joined  in 
the  invitation  to  Gipsy  Smith  and  backed 
him  when  he  came.  The  ministers  sat 
with  him  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pul- 
pits! Evidently  it  is  commonly  believed 
in  the  churches  that  the  methods  of  the 
revivalist  are  still  effective  to  save  souls 
and  to  redeem  society. 

The  evangelist  himself,  in  this  case, 
is  a  big,  fine  looking  man  with  a  wonder- 
fully rich,  sympathetic  speaking  and 
singing  voice.  No  one  could  doubt  his 
sincerity  and  religious  fervor.  His 
methods  of  work  and  the  machinery  of 


the  business  were  frankly  disclosed  at 
the  opening  meeting.  They  are  the  same 
as  of  old.  Singing  over  and  over,  now 
in  loud  voice,  now  softly,  now  those  on 
the  right,  now  those  on  the  left,  some- 
times humming  through  the  nose,  some- 
times listening  to  the  leader  himself  in 
a  solo;  personal  workers,  the  revivalist's 
assistants,  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  audience,  and  when  the 
preacher  has  wrought  his  hearers  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  excitement,  rising  to- 
gether all  over  the  hall  when  their  leader 
calls  for  response  from  his  hearers,  and 
marching  down  to  the  front  and  per- 
suading others  to  come  with  them  when 
the  call  is  for  those  who  should  be  saved. 

To  the  student  of  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd,  these  great  tides  of  emotion 
surging  over  the  people  in  such  a  meet- 
ing are  well  worthy  of  study;  so  to  it 
would  be  profitable  if  we  could  know 
definitely  the  results,  good  and  bad,  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Anyone  who  would  deprecate  a  real 
revival  of  religion  in  a  community  would 
be  a  strange  creature ;  and  we  Unitarians 
hold  aloof  from  this  emotional  revivalism 
only  because  we  believe  it  is  not  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  that  the  last  state  of  the 
"saved"  is  often  worse  than  the  first. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  us  artificial 
and  results  unreal  and  unlasting.  The 
revivalist  calls  out  "Come  to  Jesus," 
and  men  rise  by  the  score  and  say,  "I 
come."'  But  the  ethical  and  religious 
value  of  such  coming  may  be  great,  or  it 
may  be  nothing.  When  after  nineteen 
hundred  years  of  debate  and  miscon- 
struction the  revivalist  calls  out.  "Come 
to  Jesus,"  does  the  world  really  know 
what  he  means?  To  show  what  such 
coming  really  involves,  to  explain  what 
was  Jesus'  attitude  toward  God  and  man. 
to  show  what  it  means  to  enter  into  that 
attitude  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "Christ 
liveth  in  me" — that  is  the  endless  task 
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of  this  Christian  preacher.  It  is  a  task 
of  instruction.  To  work  men  up  to  an 
artificial  fervor  and  get  them  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  a  formal  allegi- 
ance,— that  has  no  more  value  than  if 
we  secured  recruits  for  a  journey  to  the 
end  of  a  rainbow. 

One  has  only  to  attend  a  revivalistic 
meeting  to  see  how  great  is  the  need  for 
a  different  method  and  a  different  ap- 
peal. The  revivalist  reaches  his  thous- 
ands, but  there  are  other  hundreds  in 
our  cities  who  can  only  be  reached  and 
inspired  and  enlisted  in  work  for  God 
and  man  by  the  different  method  of  the 
Unitarians. 

Our  whole  attitude  of  mind  is  differ-, 
ent.  The  fundamental  notion  of  the 
evangelist  is  the  commonly  held  idea  that 
his  principal  business  and  the  principal 
business  of  the  church  is  to  convict  man 
of  sin  and  to  fight  against  sin.  We  hold 
that  man  is  not  fundamentally  a  sinful 
creature.  We  are  in  no  sort  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  preaching  and  the  pray- 
ing that  are  given  alone  to  the  convinc- 
ing of  men  that  they  are  sinners.  A 
man's  first  title  to  the  respect  of  men 
and  angels  is  not  that  he  is  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  is  a  son  of  God.  God  knows  the 
heart  lies  there  close  enough  to  the  door 
of  almost  all  of  us.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  it;  but  the  more  we 
think  of  other  things,  the  more  we  turn 
our  thoughts  from  hell  to  heaven,  the 
more  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  utter 
unhealthiness  of  the  method  which  con- 
stantly reminds  a  man  of  his  impulses. 
The  home,  the  State,  the  church  want, 
aye,  are  sick  for  lack  of  men  and  women 
with  eyes  for  the  good  rather  than  for 
the  bad;  are  ailing  because  they  lack 
the  prophet  who  will  take  up  the  faulty, 
the  imperfect  thing,  and  fill  it  out  with 
his  mercy  and  his  might.  It  is  the  good 
rather  than  the  bad  in  us  that  needs 
encouragement ,  and   exposure.     It  is  a 


poor  gardener  who  devotes  too  much 
time  to  the  weeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

So  the  world  needs  a  church  that  be- 
lieves in  men,  in  the  divinity  of  human 
nature;  that  will  lessen  the  fascinations 
of  evil  and  help  to  conquer  temptation 
by  setting  forth  high  ideals  of  service; 
something  worth  the  doing;  thoughts 
worth  the  thinking;  feelings  worth  the 
cherishing.  We  need  and  the  world 
needs  to  be  assured  that  the  true  man  is 
not  lost;  that  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
nation  is  sound,  and  that  if  this  is  not 
taught,  then  you  have,  in  its  opposite,  a 
heresy  more  dangerous,  if  adopted,  than 
all  the  personal  and  national  perils  which 
confront  us  to-day  combined. 

The  main  business  of  the  Unitarian 
church  is  to  go  quietly  on  its  way  seek- 
ing to  train  and  teach  and  streng-then 
those  whom  it  can  reach,  so  that  they 
will  not  need  the  kind  of  salvation  the 
revivalist  offers.  It  is  to  show  that  truth 
to  the  manliness  within  is  the  way  that 
leads  to  God,  and  that  "Come  to  Jesus" 
concerns  him  only  in  practical  duty;  in 
the  matter  of  right  and  wrong  doing;  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Christ  means  in  the  light 
of  the  picture  of  that  noblest  life,  to  be 
true  to  the  highest  and  best  within  him- 
self. B.  L. 


The  process  of  rationalizing  religion 
has  made  very  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  To 
provide  a  pure  religion  for  pre-soientific 
men  was  a  far  different  problem,  we 
take  it,  than  it  is  to  make  such  pro- 
visions for  the  civilized  being  of  twenti- 
eth century  calibre  as  will  enable  him 
to  see  that  he  can  be  rigidly  scientific 
and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  re- 
ligious. The  combination  of  the  truth 
discovered  in  laboratories,  by  the  deep 
reflections  of  those  who  catch  the  uni- 
verse, as  it  were,  in  a  sentence  with  all 
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the  tender  attitudes  of  the  soul,  its  long- 
ings for  the  eternal,  its  cravings  for  the 
immortal  life,  its  pursuit  of  great  ideals, 
has  been  the  capital  problem  before  the 
religious  leaders  of  Christendom  in 
recent  years. 

Coincident  Avith  this  development  has 
been  another  quite  as  striking.  Truth 
has  a  practical  side.  Religion  must  not 
rest  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  con- 
struction or  of  emotional  inspirations. 
Something  must  be  done.  Prometheus 
must  steal  the  fire  from  heaven  so  that 
iron  can  be  smelted  in  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  might  belch  forth  from  the 
great  "elephants."  Religion,  in  other 
words,  must  be  converted  into  social 
service.  The  emphasis  upon  saving  the 
individual  soul  has  been  giving  way  in 
these  recent  times  to  the  impulse  to  save 
society.  Righteousness  must  walk  the 
streets  of  our  American  cities.  They 
must  be  ideally  governed;  there  must  be 
better  streets  and  sidewalks,  better 
sewers  and  Avater-supplies,  better 
aesthetic  aspects,  better  utilities  for  the 
service  of  the  people,  better  educational 
facilities,  a  better  moral  tone,  less 
drunkenness,  less  social  evil,  less  of  the 
evils  of  habit-forming  drugs, — in  fine,  a 
better  social  order,  such  indeed  as  will 
make  a  better  humanity. 

The  churches  of  Christendom  have 
done  splendidly  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  this  modern  attitude  toward  scientific 
truth  and  practical  efficiency.  The  end 
is  not  yet ;  we  are  just  beginning.'  In 
this  great  movement  the  Unitarian  body 
of  this  country  can  claim  no  little  share. 
Its  influence  has  been  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers.  This  Unitarian 
body  is  largely  what  it  is  through  the 
agency  of  its  working  arm,  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  which  was 
formed  in  1825.  This  splendid  associa- 
tion has  scattered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tracts  treating  of  all  the  phases  of 
rational  religion,  printed  books  worthy 
of  all  commendation,  sent  out  mission- 


aries to  proclaim  the  rational  gospel 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  all  the  Unitarian  churches. 

Such  an  organization  should  make  a 
very  strong  appeal  to  those  who  believe 
in  rational  religion.  As  the  Association 
depends  entirely  upon  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Unitarian  movement,  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  in  each  in- 
dividual to  contribute  something  annu- 
ally to  the  work  of  an  association  that  is 
carrying  on  our  work;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  more  sacred  document  than 
a  legacy  bequeathed  to  it. 

A  forward  movement  is  needed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  twenty-five  churches 
should  become  one  hundred  in  the  next 
decade.  It  could  easily  be  done  if 
the  fvinds  were  available.  The  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  INIinistrv^  has 
been  established  by  the  wise  foresight  of 
the  donors  anticipating  this  forward 
movement.  This  school  will  be  prepared 
to  furnish  men  well  equipped  for  their 
work  to  be  leaders  of  these  churches.  It 
is  well  located  near  the  State  University 
of  California.  It  is  imbued  with  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  reverent  spirit. 
It  invites  only  men  of  real  calibre  to 
take  its  courses.  It  proposes  to  erect,  as 
soon  as  the  fund  is  large  enough,  build- 
ings adequate  to  its  important  work. 
But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
there  will  be  need  of  more  churches  in 
which  it  can  place  its  students;  or  at 
least,  there  is  need  of  a  greater  sum  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  our  association 
so  that  it  can  delegate  the  students  of 
this  school  to  go  forth  to  establish 
churches  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
them  in  this  vast  territory  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

For  these  jiurposes,  as  well  as  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  our  associa- 
tion needs  the  tangilile  support  of  all 
I'nitarians.  W,  S.  M. 
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Judge  M.  A.  Luce,  of  San  Diego,  has 
lately  been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Diego  church  for  the  thirty-fifth  time, 
such  a  record  of  standing  deserves  the 
resolutions  of  respect  accompanying  his 
re-election. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  preached  at  Red- 
lands  on  Jan.  llth.  It  is  hoped  to  have 
the  vacant  pulpit  filled  in  the  near 
future. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  addressed  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  Alameda  on  the  evening 
of  January  24th,  upon  "The  Pi-esent 
Situation  in  Mexico."  He  has  visited 
Mexico  three  times  since  the  outbreak 
of  revolution,  and  showed  familiarity 
with  recent  events.  INIadero  represents 
the  conservative  and  moderate  wing  and 
commands  the  regard  and  support  of  all 
parts  of  jMexico,  though  he  has  failed 
to  keep  untied  the  ranks  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. It  is  a  difficult  task  that  con- 
fronts him.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
forty  years  that  Mexico  has  been  voting 
a  free  and  untrammeled  election  has 
been  held. 

Rev.  Adam  Fawcett,  until  recently 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Ana- 
cortes,  Washington,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Boylston  Avenue  church,  Seattle, 
on  January  14th,  preaching  a  strong 
sermon  on  "The  Great  Commission  In- 
verted," a  plea  for  a  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  love  for  humanit5^ 
He  urged  beginning  at  home  under  the 
baptism  of  the  brotherhood  idea.  He 
said : 

"We  have  been  consumed  and  blinded 
by  our  own  vanity  and  have  wasted  our 
Billy  Sundayizing  on  our  own  sinners, 
while  tired  preachers  have  invented  an 
easy  way  to  escape  hell. 

"Our  methods  of  preaching  and  living 
Christianity  have  been  such  that  it  takes 
half  a  dozen  congregations  who  never 
love  each  other  until  Thanksgiving — to 
get  together  for  worship  and  collection 
for  the  poor." 


The  fifth  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Belling- 
ham,  Wash.,  was  held  in  the  chapel  on 
Jan.  16th,  with  sixty  adults  present.  A 
chicken  dinner  provided  by  the  Women's 
Alliance  and  served  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Yoimg  People's  Society,  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  At  the  close  of  the 
dinner  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  made  a 
few  remarks  and  the  business  meeting 
was  then  called  to  order.  Reports  were 
heard  from  the  minister,  the  Women's 
Alliance,  the  .Sunday-school  and  the 
Young  People's  Society.  The  reports 
were  encouraging  and  a  fine  spirit  char- 
acterized the  meeting. 

In  a  recent  sermon.  Rev.  Clarence  J. 
Harris,  of  San  Diego,  said: 

"Culture  does  not  transform  nature, 
it  transfigures  it ;  confidence  does  not 
create  character,  it  evolves  it.  The  true 
child  of  God  learns  of  the  lily  to  lift  its 
head  and  keep  it  toward  the  light. 
Storms  may  come,  but  the  lily  merely 
catches  the  rain  drops,  transforms  them 
into  honey,  keeps  looking  skyward  and 
radiates  perfume.  When  human  being-s, 
with  all  the  divine  forces  essential  to 
perfected  divine  natures,  follow  the  lily's 
example,  then  life  will  be  crowTied  with 
divine  perfection." 

Rev.  Thomas.  Clayton  of  Fresno  an- 
nounces a  series  of  Sunday  morning 
topics  embraced  under  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "The  Challenge  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury to  the  Christian  Churches."  The 
topics  are : 

How  shall  the  Christian  churches: 

1.  Harmonize  their  creeds  with  INIod- 
ern  Science? 

2.  "Christianize"'  present  day  "Bus- 
iness methods?"' 

3.  "Christianize"'  or  "Civilize"  the 
cities? 

4.  Harmonize  the  "Classes,"  and  ad- 
just their  difference  ? 

5.  Win  the  men — and  hold  the  boys, 

6.  Solve  the  problem  of  "Religious 
education." 

7.  Correct,  or  remedy,  the  "Social 
Evils?" 

Adjust  the  balance  between  "Religion" 
and  "Recreation  ?" 
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Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  of  Palo  Alto,  took 
for  the  text  of  his  sermon  on  December 
31st.  Forbes-Robertson  in  the  play,  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  which 
he  characterized  as  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment in  dramatic  form  of  the  religion 
needed  by  our  age. 

"The  stranger  typifies  the  better  self 
that  inheres  in  every  person — the  voice 
of  duty,  the  living  conscience,  the  sacred 
memories  of  the  past,  the  ideals  of  youth 
and  the  noble  loves  that  po&sess  man's 
soul.  The  stranger  meets  mean,  sordid, 
selfish,  frivolous  characters  and  bring-s 
to  each  person  a  consciousness  of  his  bet- 
ter self. 

"The  close  of  the  play  is  like  a  beauti- 
ful picture  that  we  can  never  forget. 
The  stranger  having  brought  to  each  per- 
son a  vision  of  his  better  self,  departs, 
and  as  he  goes  out  into  the  darkness  of 
night  a  wonderful  light  falls  on  his 
face." 

Christopher  Ruess,  the  live  Probation 
Officer  of  Alameda  County,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Religious  Study  Club 
of  the  Oakland  church  on  January  14th, 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  women.    He  said: 

"From  the  stores  and  factories  that 
pay  their  girls  from  three  to  four  and 
five  dollars  a  week,  expecting  them  to 
dress  Avell  and  be  decent,  more  girls  and 
M'omen  are  sent  on  the  street  than  many 
probation  officers  can  reclaim  to  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 

"We  may  expect  the  expenses  of  pro- 
bation Avork  to  increase  year  by  year, 
growing  faster  and  faster,  and  it  is  true 
that  still  more  will  be  saved  on  prisons, 
reformatories,  courts,  and  in  manhood 
and  womanhood.  But  the  money  and 
the  men  and  women  and  children  might 
be  better  saved  if  we  would  tackle  the 
saloon  problem,  the  wild  oats  doctrine 
and  the  social  evil,  the  unemployment 
and  the  poverty  problem  man-fashion. 
War  and  crime  will  bankrupt  civiliza- 
tion if  we  do  not  learn  that  both  war 
and  crime  can  for  the  best  part  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  community  as  a 
rule  first  makes  the  so-called  criminal 
which  it  then  endeavors  to  reform,  or 
still  further  criminalizes  in  the  crime- 
factories  called  jails  and  prisons.'" 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First 
I^nitarian  Church  of  Fresno  was  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  January  16th. 
Rather  than  discontinue  the  Sunday 
evening  services,  since  Dr.  Claj'ton  said 
it  was  fatigiiing  for  him  to  prepare  two 
addresses  on  Sunday,  the  members  stated 
that  they  would  try  to  get  an  assistant. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, addressed  the  Oakland  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
on  Januarv'  18th,  on  "The  ]\Iystery  of 
]\Ioney."  He  outlined  in  considerable 
detail  the  financial  system  of  European 
countries  and  touched  on  reforms  that 
seemed  called  for  in  present  usages. 

The  Salem  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  January  9th.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  interesting  reports  were 
presented  from  the  different  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  Society.  The 
report  of  the  church  treasurer,  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  showed  that  all  bills  for  the 
past  year  are  paid  and  that  there  was  a 
small  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  reported 
receipts  for  the  year  of  $421.65.  with  a 
comfortable  balance  in  the  treasury  after 
paying  all  bills.  The  outlook  before  the 
Sundav-school  for  the  new  vear  is  hope- 
ful. 

Interesting  remarks  were  made  by 
]\rrs.  Dinsmore,  ]\Irs.  Dalrymple.  ^Mr. 
Ratcliff  and  INFr.  Cruzan,  and  the  Society 
adjourned  facing  the  new  year  with 
large  hope. 

Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  has  late- 
ly revised  his  ethical  doctrine  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  the  idea  of  loyalty.  What 
can  best  lift  each  of  us  out  of  his  selfish- 
ness, pettiness,  vanity?  Devotion  to  a 
great  Cause.  What  can  bind  him  in  fra- 
ternal unity  with  others?  A  common  de- 
votion to  some  great  Cause,  a  Cause 
Avhich  has  at  least  a  touch  of  the  Trans- 
cendent. Such  a  Cause  binds  each  to 
all ;  the  officer  who  is  ready  to  die  for 
his  duty  will  never  be  left  alone  on  the 
field  of  battle.  And  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  Cause  which  has  primary  au- 
thority— the  great  winning  and  subdu- 
ing Cause. 
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A  joint  committee  on  the  condition  of 
women  and  girls  has  been  formed  in  San 
Diego,  consisting-  of  delegates  from  eleven 
organizations,  as  follows:  Ministerial 
Association,  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  Unity  House,  Socialists,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Woman's 
Labor  League,  Federated  Trades,  King's 
Daughters,  Associated  Charities,  Suffra- 
gists, University  Liberal  League.  This 
committee  is  seeking  to  find  out  by  an 
impartial  inquiry  from  employers  and 
employes  the  facts  concerning  working 
women  and  girls.  To  this  end  it  has 
emplo.yed  Miss  Belle  C.  Simmons,  who 
has  conducted  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  a  similar  investigation  for 
the  U.  S.  government  and  is  an  expert. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  of  Los  An- 
geles, addressed  the  graduating  class  and 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Osteopathy  on 
January  21st  on  "Grasping  Oppor- 
tunity," concluding  his  remarks  with 
these  pregnant  words: 

"We  have  been  looking  for  God  every- 
where except  where  he  is  most  readily 
found  and  is  most  accessible — in  our- 
selves, in  the  immediate  world  about  us 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  normal 
creative  life.  We  have  assumed  God  to 
be  afar  otT ;  that  he  guarded  Himself  and 
kept  Himself  carefully  in  seclusion.  We 
have  assumed  that  He  had  an  elaborate 
and  technical  set  of  regulations  through 
which  alone  man  could  gain  access  to 
Him.  The  result  of  this  attitude  of  mind 
has  been  that  we  have  stood  trembling 
and  paralyzed  with  fear  lest  we  trans- 
gress some  rule  of  His  court  and  incur 
His  displeasure.  The  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery  of  the  world  is  little  more 
than  an  elaborate  code  of  signals  by 
means  of  which  man  has  attempted  to 
establish  communion  Avith  a  far-away 
absentee  God. 

"But  when  we  discover  that  God  is 
not  afar  off,  but  is  here;  that  God  is 
really  the  principle  of  life  workins'  in 
and  through  all  things;  that  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  not  over  there  some- 
where, but  is  within — when  we  discover 
these  things  the  vital  use  of  all  that  ma- 
chinery is  gone,  for  our  daily  life  is  a 
continual  communion  with  God." 


The  Unitarian  Church  at  Sacramento 
held  its  annual  dinner  and  business 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  8th. 
The  guests  were  seated  at  three  large 
tables,  and  covers  were  laid  for  sixty. 

Following  the  banquet  toasts  were  re- 
sponded to,  A.  M.  Seymour  acting  as 
toastmaster.  The  first  speaker  of  honor 
was  Dean  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  who  brought 
the  greetings  from  the  National  Unitar- 
ian Association,  with  the  promise  of  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  church  soon  to  be  started 
by  the  Society  on  the  site  now  owned  on 
Twenty-seventh,  between  N  and  0 
Streets. 

W.  H.  Furlong  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  is  President.  Then  followed 
friendly  greetings  from  Rabbi  Fried  on 
behalf  of  the  Hebrew  congregations  and 
from  a  representative  of  the  Buddhists. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  hy  Rev. 
Franklin  Baker,  the  election  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  w^as  held. 

After  five  years  of  preparation, 
ground  was  broken  January  12tli  for 
the  first  Reed  College  buildings  on  the 
campus  of  eighty  acres  in  the  city  of 
Portland.  The  college  Avill  open  next 
September  in  the  permanent  buildings, 
and  on  the  endowment  foundation  of 
about  $3,000,000,  provided  by  :\Ir.  and 
]\Irs.  Simeon  G.  Reed  of  Portland.  For 
the  opening  of  the  college  next  Septem- 
ber, three  principal  buildings,  in  addi- 
tion to  residences  for  the  faculty,  will  be 
ready, — the  arts  building,  the  dormitory, 
and  the  gymnasium.  All  the  buildings 
will  be  in  the  collegiate-gothic  style  of 
architecture. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said 
very  truly  at  a  public  meetina'  in  the 
Church  House:  "More  mischief  is  done 
now  in  England  than  ever  before,  by 
half -educated  clergy  talking  to  three- 
quarters-educated  people.  People  are 
now  able  to  find  out  what  are  the  enorm- 
ous blanks  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is 
standing  week  by  week  as  a  teacher.  So, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  a  public  which 
is  so  much  better  informed,  it  is  essential 
that  a  much  higher  intellectual  level 
should  be  maintained  among  the  clergy." 
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Following  an  address  on  January  l-4th, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  on 
the  arbitration  treat}'  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
audience  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling-  upon  the  congressmen  who 
represent  this  state  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  have  congress  adopt  the  pending 
treaty. 

The  resolution  read  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  that  this  meeting  of  citizens 
of  Fresno,  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
Sunday  evening,  January  l-4th,  urge  up- 
on our  California  senators  in  Washing- 
ton the  great  importance  of  supporting 
President  Taft  in  his  noble  effort  to  se- 
cure arbitration  treaties  between  the 
United  States,  England  and  France,  and 
thus  materially  advance  the  desired  con- 
summation of  universal  peace." 

Boston  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost 
women.  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  after 
a  brief  illness,  died  on  December  13th. 

]\Irs.  Wells  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Channing  in  the  Arlington  Street 
Church. 

]\Irs.  Wells  did  much  literary  and  pub- 
lic work.  She  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  INIassachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education.  Her  last 
published  literary  work  was  an  historical 
review  of  "Fifty  Years  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,"  which  recounted  in  her 
delightful  stvle  the  events  of  earlier  days 
of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  :\read  said  of  her :  "Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells  has  been  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  own  life  in  Boston, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
women  in  the  city,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  devoted  in  good  works. 
She  was  a  public  possession,  and  we  are 
all  her  debtors  for  manifold  and  inde- 
fatigable public  service." 

The  liberal  response  to  the  Symposium 
and  the  influx  of  "notes"  from  the 
aAvakened  churches  has  crowded  out 
several  departments  and  made  necessary 
the  postponement  of  the  completion  of 
Prof.  Rendtorff's  article  till  the  ^March 
number. 


ContributfD. 

What  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation Has  Done  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  contribute 
an  article  showing  what  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  has  done  for  the 
cause  it  represents  in  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  States.  I  had  a  general  notion  that 
it  had  done  a  good  deal,  first  and  last, 
during  the  sixty  or  more  years,  of  our 
histor\'  here,  and  that  most  of  our 
churches  owed  their  very  existence  to  its 
aid  at  the  beginning,  and  that  most  of 
them  had  had  occasion,  first  or  last,  to 
seek  its  counsel  or  its  good  offices,  as  well 
as  its  material  assistance.  But  in  order 
that  my  contribution  might  consist  of 
something  better  than  bare  generalities, 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  consult  the 
printed  reports  of  the  association  from 
1850  to  the  present  date,  and  to  bring 
together  from  them  the  most  significant 
facts  relating  to  my  theme. 

The  record  begins  with  the  gold  rush 
in  1849 ;  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
the  association  commissioned  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Bond  to  go  as  its  missionary  to  Sau 
Francisco.  But  his  health  was  not  good 
here,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  a 
suitable  hall  in  which  to  hold  services,  he 
soon  went  on  to  Honolulu.  Thus  the  first 
attempt  came  to  nothing.  The  following 
year,  however,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Farley, 
coming  to  California,  bore  a  similar  com- 
mission, and  held  services  which  soon 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
Church  in  San  Francisco.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  the  expense  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen  were  jiaid  by  the  as- 
sociation; but  at  all  events  they  came 
with  its  encouragement  and  in  its  name. 
The  early  history  of  the  First  Church 
was  sadly  broken,  and  it  was  ol)liged 
six  times  within  its  fir.st  fourteen  ycai*s 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  association 
in  sending  out  new  ministers  to  it,  of 
whom  the  last  two  were  Starr  King  and 
Horatio  Stebbins.     • 

It  was  not  until  the  autum  of  1805, 
that  the  association  took  the  aggressive 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  sending  out  the 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  as  a  missionary 
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to  found  new  churches.  He  took  some 
steps  toward  founding  a  second  church 
in  San  Francisco ;  and  his  presence  here 
made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Stebbins  to  go 
north  the  following  spring,  when  he 
preached  several  Sundays  at  Portland, 
and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  our 
church  there.  Mr.  Ames  continued  his 
missionary  labors  in  California  until 
1872,  when  he  returned  to  the  East, 
having  established  churches  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Jose,  and  scattered  much 
good  seed  elsewhere  in  the  State,  which 
M-as  later  gathered  in  the  harvests 
reaped  by  others  of  our  churches. 

As  Mr.  Ames  had  been  sent  out  to 
assist  Dr.  Stebbins  in  California,  so  in 
1870,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Kimball  was  sent 
out  to  assist  Mr.  Eliot  in  extending  our 
cause  in  the  Northwest.  On  his  way 
he  preached  at  numerous  places  in  Cali- 
fornia, organized  a  church  at  Napa,  and 
could  easily  (so  he  once  told  me)  have 
organized  a  church  in  every  town  where 
he  preached,  had  ministers  been  avail- 
able to  care  for  them,  so  eagerly  did 
the  people  throng  to  hear  his  message. 
Continuing  to  the  Northwest,  he  first 
preached  at  many  places  in  the  Willa- 
mette and  Columbia  Valleys,  and  finally 
did  valuable  missionary  work  among  the 
young  towns  then  rising  in  the  little 
clearings  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
where  his  name  is  still  remembered  after 
forty  years.  He  founded  the  church  at 
Olympia,  and  held  services  at  Seattle, 
where  a  church  was  gathered  a  few  years 
later.  Upon  his  return  East,  the  as- 
sociation in  1875,  next  sent  out  the  Rev. 
David  Utter,  who  served  the  Olympia 
•church  for  five  years;  and  after  him 
the  Rev.  Edward  I.  Galvin,  who  first 
supplied  the  pulpit  at  Portland  for  a 
year  during  Mr.  Eliot's  absence  in  1876, 
and  then  went  to  Walla  Walla,  where 
Mr.  Kimball  had  preached  before  him, 
and  established  a  church  there. 

In  1877  Southern  California  began  to 
rise  into  importance,  and  churches  were 
founded  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  all,  of  them  with  the 
assistance  of  the  association.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  church  at  Seattle  in 
1878,  and  at  Tacoma  and  Spokane  in  the 
mid-eighties,     with     similar     assistance, 


complete  the  first  period  of  our  history 
on  this  coast. 

With  1886  a  new  period  begins,  in 
which  the  association  entered  upon  a 
policy  of  definitely  organized  and  ener- 
getic church  extension  here,  under  the 
direction  of  a  resident  secretary.  This 
was  carried  out  under  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Wendte  from  1886  to  1889,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  from  1889  to 
1893,  when  hard  times  following  upon 
the  panic  of  the  latter  year  compelled 
the  association  to  withdraw  its  secretary 
from  the  field,  although  Mr.  Wendte  still 
kept  a  sort  of  oversight  of  affairs  until 
he  left  the  coast  in  1898.  During  this 
period  the  association  poured  out  its 
money  lavishly  upon  this  coast ;  for  while 
for  the  ten  years,  1877-87,  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  had  been  but 
$1,479.97,  it  jumped  for  the  next  ten 
years  to  $7,881.56,  and  for  1893  reached 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  $10,926.28. 
The  results  of  such  generosity  were  at 
once  felt.  From  aiding  six  churches  in 
1886,  the  association  went  on  until  it 
aided  eighteen  in  1892.  Twenty-nine 
churches  were  founded  or  revived  within 
these  ten  years ;  not  to  mention  several 
missionary  efforts  never  fully  organized ; 
and  not  one  of  these  but  owed  its  birth 
to  the  action  of  the  association.  How 
much  they  depended  upon  its  help  for 
their  very  life  during  infancy,  is  shown, 
indeed,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eight 
fateful  years  between  the  panic  of  1893 
and  the  change  for  the  better  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  we  lost  from  our  roll, 
twenty-two  of  these  young  and  feeble 
churches  (though  several  of  these  have 
since  been  regained),  simply  because  the 
association  had  not  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  a  secretary  in  the  field  and  to  make 
the  necessary'  appropriations  for  aid. 

When  the  association  was  again  able 
in  1900  to  employ  a  field  secretary  in  this 
department,  and  the  Rev.  CTCorge  W. 
Stone  commenced  his  vigorous  adminis- 
tration, the  effect  was  again  marked  as 
before.  During  his  time,  ending  with 
1907,  the  average  of  expenditures  in 
this  department  was  higher  than  ever, 
$10,345.48,  and  in  1906  went  nearly 
to  $16,000.  These  sums  included  not 
onlv  maintenance  of  feeble  churches,  but 
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very  generous  investments  in  church 
property,  which  at  this  time  began  to  be 
a  policy  of  the  association  in  this  de- 
partment. Within  this  period  twelve 
churches  were  added  or  restored  to  our 
list,  of  which  all  but  two  have  proved 
permanent. 

Apart  from  the  three  secretaries  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  present  incumbent 
since  1908,  the  association  employed  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.  as  field  agent  in 
the  Northwest,  1901-1906,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruzan  1908-1911,  both  of  whom 
did  important  work  in  reviving  comatose 
churches  or  in  founding  new  ones.  Sec- 
retary Grindall  Reynolds  in  1887-88,  and 
Secretary  St.  John,  President  Eliot,  and 
Secretary  Wilson  in  more  recent  years, 
have  visited  our  churches  from  head- 
quarters, brought  them  inspiration  or 
encouragment,  and  become  familiar 
with  their  problems;  and  five  or  six 
Billings  lecturers  have  performed  their 
mission  to  us.  We  have  no  cause,  there- 
fore, to  complain  of  personal  neglect. 

In  the  whole  period  since  1850,  biTt 
one  less  than  fifty  names,  if  I  have  over- 
looked none,  have  appeared  on  our  roll 
of  organized  churches  in  the  year-books, 
besides  missions  or  preaching  stations 
mentioned  in  the  reports,  but  never 
reaching  the  point  of  organization.  Of 
these,  the  two  pioneers,  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
received  financial  aid  from  the  associa- 
tion ;  although,  as  I  have  shown,  both  of 
them  owe  their  origin  in  some  measure 
to  its  eflPorts,  and  both  have  had  repeated 
occasions  to  seek  its  counsel  or  its  good 
offices  in  the  choice  of  ministers.  Of 
all  the  rest,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
one,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  Avas 
not  either  founded  by  an  agent  of  the 
association  or  else  assisted  by  it  after- 
wards, sometimes  both,  for  from  one 
to  twenty  years.  The  largest  single  ap- 
propriations, apart  from  expenditures 
for  property  or  to  clear  a  del)t,  have  l)een 
for  our  college-town  churches,  Berkeley 
and  Palo  Alto,  $950.00  and  $1,000  re- 
spectively; but  the  average  amount  has 
been  perhaps  about  $400.  The  hope  is 
that  a  church — at  all  events  after  it  is 
suitably  housed — will  be  able  to  have  its 
aid  reduced  by  at  least  ten  per  cent  a 
year ;  but  this  hope  is  not  always  realized, 


and  some  churches  manage  to  keep  at 
a  stationary  amoimt  for  years  together. 
Apart  from  the  material  assistance  men- 
tioned, there  are  few  of  our  churches 
that  have  not  been  at  some  time  saved 
from  drifting  upon  the  shallow,  or  going 
upon  the  rocks  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  a  secretary  or  a  field  agent,  often 
more  alive  to  the  peril  and  more  quick 
to  avert  it  than  even  the  church  itself; 
while  churches  in  want  of  a  minister  al- 
most uniformly  seek  the  counsel  of  the 
association  or  its  officers,  or  else  repent 
at  leisure  afterwards. 

I  have  perhaps  told  enough,  and  told 
it  concretely  enough,  to  show  in  general 
terms  that  the  churches  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  profoundly  bound,  when  they 
consider  the  facts,  to  recognize  their 
almost  unlimited  debt  to  the  association 
for  what  it  has  done  for  our  cause  in 
these  parts.  But  it  can  also  be  told  in 
other  terms.  To  speak  in  figiires,  then, 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  association 
upon  this  coast  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  April  30,  1911,  amount 
to  $280,948.56 :  and  if  one  were  to  add 
expenditures  on  this  coast  from  the 
IMinisterial  Aid  Fund,  the  Billings 
Lectureship  Fund,  or  other  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  association,  and  yet 
other  items  not  seggregated  in  the  re- 
ports, the  total  would  certainly  run  far 
beyond  $300,000.  These  expenditures 
have  been  made  every  year,  save  three 
in  the  seventies  since  1865,  and  have 
ranged  all  the  wav  from  a  mininuim  of 
$125  in  1870  to  $15,913.37  in  1906.  Nor 
can  the  churches  about  San  Francisco 
Bay  ever  forget  the  splendid  fund  of 
$52,075.02,  so  promptly  colh^-ted  for 
them  by  the  president  of  the  association, 
and  so  generously  distributed  to  them 
and  through  them  after  the  great  disas- 
ter of  1906.  But  one  other  item  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  Church 
Building  Loan  Fund,  administered  by" 
the  association,  has  a.ssisted  fifteen  of 
our  coast  churches  to  erect  necessary 
buildings,  to  the  extent  of  $45,740. 
This  has  all  been  repaid  excejit  in  two 
cases  still  in  process,  and  one  where 
foreclosure  followed.  Two  important 
loans  negotiated  this  year  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  reckoning. 

Others  are  to  sav  elsewhere  how  we 
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may  repay  onr  debts  to  the  association ; 
but  it  has  been  in  my  way,  while  gather- 
ing the  above  data,  also  to  see  how  far 
our  coast  churches  have  repaid  it  in  the 
past,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  The 
first  contribution  from  this  coast  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  $1,000  from 
San  Francisco  in  1863.  It  was  ten 
years  before  San  Francisco  sent  another 
contribution,  and  in  all,  it  contributed 
;only  three  times  lip  'to  1883.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  interruption,  and 
the  mark  of  $1,000  was  again  reached 
in  1906.  Portland  began  giving  in 
1870,  and  has  given  with  but  six  ex- 
ceptions is  over  forty  years.  Santa 
Barbara  has  given  every  year  but  one 
since  1882,  and  Oakland  every  year  but 
three  since  its  foundation  in  1887. 
These  have  been  the  steadiest  givers, 
but  the  number  of  churches  contribut- 
ing, and  their  steadiness  in  doing  so, 
has  shown  a  general  upward  tendency, 
while  the  total  of  contributions  from  the 
coast  though  with  considerable  fluctua- 
tions, has  also  tended  to  increase.  The 
largest  year's  contribution  was  $2,189.60 
in  1906,  and  the  largest  number  of  con- 
tributions was  last  year,  when  twenty- 
four  churches  gave,  the  only  exception 
being  a  church  at  the  time  dormant  and 
discouraged.  How  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore we  contribute  as  much  as  we  re- 
ceive per  year,  will  depend  upon  two 
things:  how  fast  our  churches  increase 
in  their  financial  strength,  and  how 
diligently  they  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
missionary  giving.  How  long  it  will 
be  before  we  have  repaid,  in  money 
what  we  have  received,  may  be  partly 
estimated  from  the  case  of  one  church, 
that  at  Berkeley,  the  figures  of  which 
I  chance  to  have  at  hand.  It  is  a  fairly 
representative  church.  It  received  large 
grants  at  first,  which  were  gradually 
diminished  until  it  became  self-support- 
ing at  the  end  of  sixteen  years;  while 
its  contributions  have  steadily  risen  un- 
til last  year  it  Avas  one  of  five  churches 
reaching  $100  or  more.  It  received 
during  its  dependent  years  $8,115.  It 
has  thus  far  contributed  $920.40.  At 
the  present  rate  of  contributing,  it 
would  be  nearly  seventy  years  before  it 
made  its  account  even  on  the  books  of 
the  association. 


The  Relation  of  the  General  Con- 
ference to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

By  Horace  Davis. 

There  are  two  different  bodies  repre- 
senting the  Unitarians  of  America,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other,  cover- 
ing different  fields,  but  working  together 
in  harmony :  the  General  Conference  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
former  being  a  deliberating  body,  strictly 
a  conference,  while  the  latter  is  a  work- 
ing body,  the  executive  right  arm  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination. 

The  General  Conference  meets  once  in 
two  years  in  one  of  the  large  eastern 
cities.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches  and  affil- 
iated societies.  It  listens  to  reports  from 
the  different  enterprises,  such  as  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women, 
the  Sunday-school  Society,  the  Young 
People's  Religious  Union,  the  League  of 
Social  Justice,  and  other  kindred  organi- 
zations. It  discusses  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  usually  outlines  a 
policy  which  it  recommends  the  churches 
to  pursue  on  these  vital  points.  Its  func- 
tion is  purely  advisor^',  claiming  no  au- 
thority over  the  individual  churches.  It 
handles  no  money,  except  enough  to  pay 
for  its  meetings ;  when  it  has  finished  its 
deliberations  it  adjourns  sine  die  and 
practically  passes  out  of  existence,  leav- 
ing, however,  an  executive  council  and 
other  officers  to  provide  for  its  next  meet- 
ing. It  is  the  only  absolutely  representa- 
tive body  among  us,  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  delegates  from  the  churches,  and 
has  held  its  own  for  nearly  fifty  years 
as  the  accredited  mouth-piece  of  the  aver- 
age sentiment  of  the  churches. 

Such  is  the  General  Conference,  a 
meeting  in  which  great  interest  is  felt 
east  of  the  Rockies,  but  only  its  echoes 
reach  us  on  this  far-off  shore.  We  earn- 
estly hope,  however,  that  the  session  of 
1915  may  be  held  here  when  we  shall 
have  the  double  pleasure  of  welcoming 
our  saints  with  California  hospitality, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  showing  to  this 
coast  something  of  the  strength  of  our 
Church. 
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The  American  Unitarian  Association, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  continuing  body, 
an  active  corporation  having  an  office  in 
Boston,  and  its  officers  are  always  on 
duty  throughout  the  year  in  the  ser\nce 
of  the  Church.  Its  voting  membership 
is  made  up  partly  of  delegates  from  the 
churches  and  partly  of  life  members,  and 
it  holds  its  meetings  annually  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  at  Boston,  when  its 
officers  report  what  they  have  done  since 
the  last  meeting  and  outline  the  cam- 
paign for  the  coming  year. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  the  active  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  faith  and  the  extension  of 
the  liberal  churches.  It  is  the  constant 
recipient  of  gifts  and  bequests,  some  for 
permanent  endowment  and  some  for  im- 
mediate use,  some  for  specific  objects  and 
some  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
society. 

Its  usefulness  as  a  general  holding 
company  for  lasting  endowments  is  not 
generally  understood.  Its  assured  per- 
manence, being  now  eighty-seven  years 
old,  and  its  stable  character,  represent- 
ing the  entire  Unitarian  body  of  the 
country,  have  created  a  general  confi- 
dence in  it  which  attracts  donations  as 
younger  societies  more  local  in  character 
would  not  do,  and  thus  it  has  gathered 
together  a  large  amount  of  means  for 
special  purposes  besides  the  gifts  for 
general  use,  all  these  being  exclusive  of 
the  annual  contributions  of  the  churches, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

Among  the  many  trusts  which  it  holds 
for  specific  ends,  I  may  mention  only  a 
few;  for  example:  the  Church  Building 
Loan  Fund,  the  Billings  Lectureship, 
different  endowments  for  mission  work, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  several  gifts 
for  the  publication  of  Unitarian  litera- 
ture, funds  for  the  support  of  schools, 
such  as  Ilackley  School,  Proctor  Acad- 
emy, and  colored  schools  in  the  South. 

But  its  great  work  is  to  receive  and 
disburse  the  annual  contributions  from 
the  churches,  which  amount  to  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  know  about  how 
much  they  can  rely  upon,  they  proceed 
to  divide  it  up  among  the  different  ob- 
jects to  be  promoted.     The  Association 


maintains  several  field  agents,  whose 
biLsiness  it  is  to  move  about  especially  in 
the  newer  parts  of  the  country.  Wher- 
ever they  can  see  a  reasonable  chance  of 
establishing  a  self-supporting  church, 
they  camp  on  the  spot  long  enough  to 
get  at  the  bottom  facts,  and  if  it  ott'ers 
encouragement  enough,  on  their  recom- 
mendation, the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation sends  a  minister,  for  whose 
support  it  largely  contributes.  Then  if 
the  experiment  pans  out  well,  there 
comes  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  by  and 
by,  the  erection  of  a  modest  building, 
with  the  help  of  the  Loan  Fund.  Gradu- 
ally, the  little  church  will  become  self- 
supporting,  but  it  needs  outside  help  and 
much  patience  in  its  days  of  infancy. 
Nearly  every  church  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  started  in  this  way.  Last  year 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  ap- 
propriated $8,000.00  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
while  our  contributions  to  their  treasury 
were  only  about  $1,500.00.  So,  no  mat- 
ter how  generous  we  may  be,  we  always 
have  hold  of  the  cold  end  of  the  poker. 
Taking  the  whole  United  States  by  and 
large  about  $40,000.00  are  needed  an- 
nually for  new  enterprises  of  this  sort, 
and  for  weak  churches. 

Another  great  section  of  its  work  is 
the  Publication  Department,  which  ab- 
sorbs about  $8,000.00  per  annum.  Tracts 
for  free  distribution  are  issued  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  works  of  our 
distinguished  men,  such  as  Channing, 
Parker,  and  Hedge,  'are  kept  on  the 
market  as  very  low  prices;  biographies 
of  our  prominent  preachers  are  issued; 
and  each  year  more  or  less  entirely  new 
religious  literature  comes  from  our  press. 

Time  fails  me  to  describe  other  im- 
portant branches  of  the  work.  It  is 
enough  to  say  we  need  every  dollar  we 
can  raise  to  carry  it  on.  In  order  to 
systematize  the  contributions,  the  Asso- 
ciation last  year  organized  an  Apportion- 
ment Committee,  whose  members  are 
chosen  by  the  local  conferences,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  try  to  divide  the  burden  fair- 
ly among  the  churches.  So  divided  it 
comes  lightly  on  each  individual  society, 
and  we  hope  every  single  church  will  take 
pride  in  having  some  share  in  the  com- 
mon work,- even  if  it  be  but  a  single  dol- 
lar.    Give  something,  however  small,  and 
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feel  that  you  are  one  of  lis,  that  you  have 
a  share  in  the  grand  work  of  spreading 
the  liberal  church,  of  offering  to  the  peo- 
ple a  Christian  faith  in  sympathy  with 
modern  thought. 


Opportunities  for  Church  Exten- 
sion on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

During  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  gallant  old  one-armed  Phil  Kearney 
was  on  the  battle  line,  his  horse's  reins  in 
his  teeth,  while  with  his  one  hand  he  was 
emptying  his  revolver  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  when  a  colonel  rode  up,  saluted, 
and  said,  "General,  I  have  a  fresh  regi- 
ment :  where  can  I  put  it  in  ?"  Dropping 
his  reins  Kearney  replied,  "0  anywhere. 
Colonel;  there's  beautiful  fighting  all 
along  the  line  !"  So  it  is  in  regard  to  our 
opportunities  for  church  extension — 
from  the  INIexican  to  the  British  Colum- 
bia lines  their  name  is  legion.  Dr.  Stone, 
our  former  field  secretary,  used  to  affirm 
that  any  Pacific  Coast  town  of  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  could  and  ought  to 
maintain  a  liberal  church.  Multiply  his 
five  thousand  by  three,  then  glance  at 
the  map  and  study  our  "opportunities"! 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  Port  Towns- 
end,  Aberdeen,  North  Yakima,  coupled 
with  Ellensburg,  Tacoma,  and  Olympia, 
sound  the  Macedonian  cry.  In  this  im- 
perial State  of  Oregon  there  are  two 
fields  which  should  have  our  immediate 
attention.  Just  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  railroads  are  being  pushed 
south  and  a  vast  area  of  hitherto  inac- 
cessible farming  land  with  irrigation 
schemes,  especially  about  the  Klamath 
Lake  region,  is  being  opened  for  settle- 
ment. Large  towns  will  spring  up  in 
this  region  as  by  magic,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  some  young  man  filled  with  the 
missionary  spirit,  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  our  liberal  faith  in  this 
inland  empire.  In  western  Oregon  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  schools  in  the 
country  is  maintained.  The  success  won 
by  Arthur  Hayes  Sargeant,  at  Eugene, 
awaits  the  finding  and  placing  of  another 
man  like  him  at  Corvallis. 

In  California  the  scene  of  greatest  and 
most  rapid  development  lies  m  her  two 
great  interior  valleys.    The  city  of  Sacra- 


mento has  taken  on  new  life,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and  en- 
terprising of  our  interior  towns.  The 
great  blanket  ranches  lying  north  of  that 
city  are  being  cut  up  into  small  farms 
and  put  under  irrigation.  We  need  a 
strong,  energetic,  working  church  at 
Sacramento,  filled  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  to  watch  over  this  district  tribu- 
tary to  that  city. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  one 
million  people  will  eventually  find  homes, 
we  have  only  one  church,  at  Fresno.  At 
Hanford,  the  county  seat  of  Kings 
County,  we  have  one  thousand  dollars  in 
bank,  awaiting  the  time  for  the  planting 
of  a  liberal  church.  Stockton,  the  north- 
ern gateway  to  this  imperial  valley,  and 
Bakersfield  at  the  south  end,  are  two  in- 
viting doors  which  we  should  enter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

South  of  the  Tehachapi  range,  San 
Bernardino,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  and 
other  rapidly  growing  towns  are  attract- 
ive fields  for  liberal  churches. 

Every  one  of  these  open  doors  of  op- 
portunity is  a  challenge  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  Unitarian  churches.  What  should 
we  do  to  meet  this  challenge  ?  We  should 
double  the  number  of  students  in  our 
Unitarian  training  school  for  the  minis- 
try, at  Berkeley,  and  treble  our  mission 
offerings. 

Salem,  Oregon. 


[For  The  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Out  of  the  Silence. 

When  weary  with  thyself  and  with  the  world — 
For    that    each    missile    which    thy   hand    hath 

hurled 
Against    earth's    wrongs,    hath    fallen    on    thy 

head. 
And  each  new  prayer  hath  brought  thee  stones 

for  bread — 

Go  for  a  space  apart  from  all  the  din, 
And  on  some  lonely  hill,  or  wrapped  within 
The  healing  silence  of  the  waiting  woods, 
Thou  shalt  find  medicine  for  thy  dark  moods. 

For  though  no  voice  from  riven  skies  shall  cry, 
Nor  angels  troop,  to  right  a  world  awry, 
Though    in    thine    outward   life    no    change   be 

wrought. 
The  soul  within  thee  shall  be  newly  taught. 
— Henrietta  R,  Eliot. 
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What  We  Want  to  Do  Together. 
The  common  work  of  our  fellowship 
of  Uiiitarian  churches  is  made  possible 
only  by  the  united  effort  of  all  our 
churches  and  people.  Missionary  achieve- 
ments determine  in  large  measure  the 
influence  and  standing  of  our  free 
churches  in  American  life.  Success  or 
failure  in  this  work  carries  a  reflex  wavq 
of  hope  or  depression,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, into  all  of  our  churches  and 
among  Unitarians  everywhere.  Each 
church  should  take  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  work. 

Constantly  increasing  obligations  are 
being  placed  upon  your  national  mission- 
ary body.  Successfully  to  meet  these 
new  duties  all  the  churches  and  our 
people  are  asked  to  help  generously. 
That  resources  may  be  secured,  and  sys- 
tematic and  regular  attention  be  given 
by  the  churches  to  this  work,  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  provided  for  an  Ap- 
portionment Commission  made  up  of 
"one  member  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  each  Departmental  Confer- 
ence and  three  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association."  (See  Annual  Re- 
port, page  102.)  This  Commission  was 
instructed  to  co-operate  with  the 
churches  in  securing  funds  for  the  work 
and  in  developing  systematic  and  effici- 
ent habits  of  giving.  It  is  organized  as 
follows: — Hon.  Horace  Davis,  of  San 
Francisco,  chairman,  chosen  by  the  Pa- 
cific Conference;  Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  of 
Great  Falls,  ]\Iont.,  by  the  Rocky  ]\Ioun- 
tain  Conference;  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith, 
of  Chicago,  by  the  Western  Conference; 
Mr.  D.  R.  W'ilson,  of  Richmond,  by  the 
Southern  Conference ;  IMr.  Cyril  H.  Bur- 
dett,  of  New  York,  by  the  Conference  of 
the  ]\Iiddle  States  and  Canada;  Rev.  J. 
Edward  Wright,  D.  D.,  of  ^Montpelier; 
Mr.  John  ^Nlason  Little  and  Rev.  William 
Channing  Brown,  of  Boston,  represent- 
ing the  New  England  Conferences.  i\Ir. 
Brown  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  met  in  Washington 
in  October  and  decided  in  the  interest 
of  our  common  cause,  to  a.sk  each  church 
to  do  three  things:  (1)  to  adopt  a  defin- 
ite sum  which  mav  be  mutuallv  agreed 


upon  by  the  officers  of  the  church  and 
the  Commission  as  its  share  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  common  work;  (2)  to  con- 
sider systematic  methods  in  taking  the 
yearly  contribution;  (3)  to  make  its  con- 
tribution as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

The  Commission  will,  through  its  Sec- 
retary or  its  members,  meeet  committees 
or  congregations,  provide  literature  and 
collection  envelopes,  and  co-operate  in 
all  possible  ways  with  the  churches  when 
they  are  making  their  annual  contribu- 
tion for  the  association  and  its  work. 

Communications  and  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  Rev.  Wm.  Channing 
Brown,  25  Bacon  St.,  Boston,  and  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  ]\Ir.  George 
Hutchinson,  at  the  same  address. 


Annual  Address  of  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
embodies  some  of  the  noblest  ideals  of 
our  race.  It  is  the  heir  of  heroic  memo- 
ries. It  can  look  back  upon  a  useful  past 
with  gratitude,  and  it  can  front  the 
future  and  its  exacting  responsibilities 
with  a  confidence  born  of  experience. 
The  obstacles  it  has  already  surmounted 
and  the  problems  it  has  solved  are  quite 
as  difficult  as  any  that  are  likely  to  chal- 
lenge the  courage  and  conscience  of  the 
new  generation. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  we  can  all  unite 
in  gratitude  for  the  very  severity  of  our 
obligations.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  are 
called  to  a  work  too  great  for  our 
achievement,  too  long  lasting  for  our 
short  lives  to  accomplish.  Just  as  a 
head-wind  at  sea  serves  to  keep  the 
steamship's  furnaces  going  at  full  blast, 
so  the  adverse  judgment  and  hostility  of 
many  of  our  contem]>oraries  may  be  a 
diviiie  force  in  the  evolution  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  responsible  religious  freedom. 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  reactionist  and 
sacerdotalist  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
materialist  and  sceptic  on  the  other,  are 
generally  as  honest  as  we  are.  They  eon- 
tend  for  the  truth  as  they  see  it  a.s 
sturdily  as  any  of  us.  They  are  bound 
to  be  defeated,  and  yet  it  is  they  who 
compel  us  to  do  our  duty  bravely  and 
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grenerously,  and  to  broaden  our  final  vic- 
tory so  that  it  shall  include  them. 

There  is  no  Canaan  for  us,  no  promised 
land  of  rest,  but  only  the  opportunity  for 
endless  effort.  We  are  the  sentinel 
nerves  of  the  Christian  army.  Ours  are 
the  pioneer  virtues  and  the  pioneer  de- 
fects. In  spite  of  all  the  obvious  ob- 
stacles, the  association  has  gro^Mi  every 
year  in  resources,  in  public  respect,  in 
potency  of  service.  By  the  self-sacrifice 
of  many  ardent  souls  you  have  extended 
your  boundaries,  enlarged  your  influence, 
and  planted  your  flag  by  ever-receding 
horizons.  You  have  not  been  daunted 
by  new  issues  or  afraid  to  take  up  fresh 
adventures.  The  coming  generation  has 
a  right  to  anticipate  work  not  less  im- 
portant, but  it  should  reflect  that  real 
progress  implies  stability  and  co-ordina- 
tion as  well  as  movement.  A  certain  im- 
patience is  natural  in  our  fellowship,  and 
it  is  a  wholesome  sig-n ;  but  it  sometimes 
leads  to  needless  agitation  and  to  a  reck- 
less championship  of  movement  at  what- 
ever cost  or  in  any  direction.  The  guides 
which  we  should  follow  should  not  only 
have  a  divine  restlessness  and  resolute 
courage,  they  should  also  have  open,  dis- 
criminating minds,  sound  judgment,  and 
the  brave  old  wisdom  of  patience. 

A  true  unitarian  does  not  insist  that 
the  influence  of  his  church  shall  be  novel, 
but  that  it  shall  be  noble.  He  welcomes 
originality  and  individuality,  but  he  de- 
sires that  each  new  presentation  of  truth 
and  beauty  shall  have  in  it  something  of 
the  old  truth  and  beauty.  It  must  ap- 
peal Xp  memory  and  legitimate  sentiment 
as  well  as  to  the  love  of  progress.  The 
liberty  which  the  Unitarian  believes  in  is 
a  liberty  under  law;  the  emotion  he 
trusts  is  a  disciplined  self-controlled  emo- 
tion ;  the  personality  he  admires  is  one 
guided  by  reason,  by  disinterested  desire 
of  service,  by  cheerful  trust  in  human 
nature,  and  in  the  good  purposes  of  the 
universe. 


So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down 
O'er  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy. 
Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy. 
New   friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown, 
]\Ty  heart  will  keep  the  courage  of  the  quest, 
And  hope  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 
— Eenry  VanDyke. 


Greetings  and  Good  Fellowship  in 

Which  We  All  Have  Part. 

Cordial  greetings  from  the  churches 
of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  churches 
of  the  Pacific  Coast!  We  who  are  en- 
gaged in  forwarding  the  Unitarian 
churches  of  America  have  a  tie  which 
should  unite  us  though  a  whole  continent 
lies  between.  The  First  Church  in  Bos- 
ton salutes  in  brotherly  affection  the 
First  of  San  Francisco.  And  what  is  the 
strength  and  significance  of  this  bond  of 
affection  ?  We  are  comrades  in  the  task 
of  discovering  religious  and  moral  truth 
and  bringing  it  to  bear  on  human  life 
that  all  men  and  society  may  be  better 
and  stronger  therefor.  And  what  a 
blessed  task  it  is !  Daily  inspiration  and 
renewal  is  for  every  one  of  us. 

What  sacred  memories  and  faithful  ex- 
amples cheer  us  in  this  cause ;  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  Horatio  Stebbins,  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  standard  which  these  heroes  have  set 
lures  us  on  to  greater  accomplishments. 
But  the  worth  of  the  fight  and  the  good 
comradeship  which  abides  is  the  unabat- 
ing  inspiration.  We  look  to  the  north 
and  there  are  our  fellow-workers.  Baker 
of  Eureka,  Sargent  of  Eugene,  ]\IacDon- 
ald  of  Hood  River,  Weil  of  Bellingham, 
the  Eliots  of  Portland,  and  far  away  to 
the  north  and  east  is  Pratt  of  Calgary  in 
Western  Canada — all  engaged  in  this 
high,  heroic  enterprise  for  honor,  integ- 
rity and  truth  in  religion.  And  to  the 
south  are  brave  fellow-workers  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Santa  Cruz.  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  and  all  the  other  points. 
Here  at  the  center  are  the  famous 
churches  which  cluster  about  the  bay — 
every  church,  one  and  a  part  of  the  body, 
the  laymen  quite  as  important  as  the 
(ministers  and  the  women  invaluable  to 
the  cause. 
Reach  out  a  little  farther  and  we  find 
George  R.  Dodson  of  St.  Louis  and 
Charles  G.  Ames  of  Boston,  both  former 
fellow- Avorkers  on  the  Coast.  We  are  all 
one  brotherhood,  struggling  that  truth, 
justice  and  right  may  prevail  among 
men.  We  have  sacred  traditions,  we  have 
churches,  we  have  a  brave  and  steadfast 
band  of  workers  in  the  cause.  And  now 
for  the  future  let  us  all  pull  together. 
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conscious  that  we  are  each  one  a  part  of 
the  whole.  Nobody  shall  be  left  out,  not 
even  the  humblest  member  of  the  strug- 
gling church.  We  are  all  honorable  and 
necessary  parts  of  the  cause  which  is 
dear  to  every  heart. 

I  send  you  most  cordial  regards  and 
good-will.     Fraternally  yours, 

Wm.  Channing  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Apportionment 
Commission. 


The  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
on  the  increase  for  a  number  of  years 
and  we  attribute  it  to  two  things :  first 
the  appreciation  which  the  ministers  and 
others  have  of  our  message  to  the  world, 
and  also  to  the  growing  fellowship  be- 
tween the  churches  of  our  denomination 
and  towards  the  national  organization. 

We  have  a  great  work  to  do  as  is  shown 
by  the  increasing  number  of  appeals 
which  come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  establish  churches.  We  can- 
not begin  to  accept  these  invitations,  even 
from  promising  groups  of  liberals  in 
cities  of  large  size. 

The  volume  of  our  literature  which  is 
being  distributed  is  also  being  received 
and  studied  to  good  purpose,  for  hardly 
a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  from 
some  student  or  settled  minister  who  de- 
sires to  enter  our  fellowship,  although  in 
many  cases  domestic  responsibilities  and 
other  conditions  prevent  them  from  ac- 
tually joining  us. 

We  are  most  hopeful  about  the  future 
because  the  challenge  is  more  and  more 
urgent  as  the  years  pass.  We  appre- 
ciate the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  when 
you  write  me  that  you  propose  to  devote 
the  February  number  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  to  our  general  missionary 
work  you  warm  the  cockles  of  our  hearts 
and  add  vigor  and  vitality  to  our  mis- 
sionary equipment. 

Lewis  G.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  American 

Unitarian  Association. 


Not  everyone  who  wants  to  help  i-; 
capable  of  helping.  The  happiness  of 
helpfulness  is  given  only  to  those  who 
have  strongly  helped  themselves. 


E  &smposium 

What    We    Owe    the    American 

Unitarian    Association    and 

How  Can  We  Repay  It? 

In  response  to  a  call  the  following 
ministers  have  given  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them: 

Rev.  Franklin  Baker, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

You  have  asked  me  wiiat  it  is  that 
Unitarianism  means  and  has  done  for 
me  and  the  Pacific  Coast?  Unitarian- 
ism means  an  awakening  of  a  human 
soul  to  its  universal  relation  to  man- 
kind and  God.  It  lifts  the  mind  of 
man  out  of  the  narrow  groove  of 
thought  and  places  it  in  the  wide  over- 
flow^ of  the  infinite.  It  removes  the 
soul  from  the  concrete  cell  of  selfish- 
ness and  places  it  on  the  broad  high- 
w^ay  of  humanity.  When  the  mind  and 
soul  reaches  to  the  development  of  Uni- 
tarianism, it  has  passed  from  individ- 
ualism to  universalism.  Boundary  lines 
disappear,  spiritual  circumference  and 
diameter  are  lost  in  the  measurement 
of  God  and  the  human  soul.  All  life 
becomes  the  oversoul  of  the  Infinite. 

With  the  coming  of  Unitarianism  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  there  came  a  rebirth 
of  spirituality.  Those  having  eyes  be- 
gan to  see  a  brighter  Sou  of  God. 
Those  having  ears  began  to  hear  the 
echo  of  a  new  Gospel  of  Love.  Those 
having  hands  found  a  ncAv  service  to 
perform  not  for  reward's  sake,  but  for 
love's  sake.  When  the  Avork  at  Sac- 
ramento, California,  has  been  completed 
Unitarianism  w'ill  have  found  a  home 
in  every  prominent  city  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Finally,  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
a  better  place  because  of  the  coming  of 
our  faith  and  I  believe  that  the  day  is 
on  its  way  when  this  coast  will  harbor 
the  largest  and  most  telling  work  in 
the  household  of  Unitarianism. 

When  our  far  Eastern  brothers  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  de- 
sires the  establishment  of  tlie  Unitarian 
faith  even  more  earnestly  than  they 
wnsh  its  establishment,  its  growth  will 
be  equalled  only  by  its  opportunity. 
The  places  of  opportunity  are  many,  but 
the  men  and  money  are  few. 
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Rev.  Florence  Buck, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
interests  itself  in  our  ^York  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  sustains  our 
cause  in  places  where  without  its  aid  the 
message  of  liberal  religion  could  not 
gain  a  hearing.  It  makes  possible  con- 
stant communication  between  churches, 
and  a  union  of  the  separated  congrega- 
tions. By  its  various  departments  it  en- 
ables the  churches  to  secure  and  to  give 
help  along  every  line  of  church  endeavor. 
Especially  here  on  the  Coast  do  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  fostering 
care  which  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation has  given  to  our  cause. 

How  are  we  in  any  measure  to  repay 
this  debt  ? 

1.  The  most  obvious  but  by  no  means 
the  easiest  way  is  to  make  adequate 
financial  return  in  contributions  to  the 
support  of  its  work.  By  one  means  only 
can  contributors  from  churches  become 
as  large  as  they  would  be,  and  this  is  by 
individual  subscriptions,  rather  than  by 
a  sum  voted  from  the  church  treasury. 
When  the  members  of  our  congregations 
become  informed  concerning  the  various 
lines  of  work  undertaken  and  carried 
out  by  the  national  body,  their  giving 
will  be  from  the  motive  of  loving  inter- 
est, with  results  at  once  more  extensive 
and  intensive. 

2.  A  second  way  of  paying  our  debt  is 
that  of  maintaining  the  local  churches 
without  the  assistance  of  the  national 
treasury.  Every  church  that  passes 
from  the  assistance  class  into  the  self- 
supporting  group  is  not  only  helping  it- 
self, it  is  helping  the  other  churches  in 
its  district.  When  our  churches  thrive, 
the  larger  work  represented  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  is 
strengthened. 

3.  The  churches  may  make  larger  use 
of  the  publications  of  the  association. 
and  of  the  assistance  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  are  so  ready  to 
give.  Our  debt  is  lessened  as  we  extend 
the  influence  of  the  national  body,  and 
aid  it  in  doing  the  work  it  sets  itself  to 
do. 

4.  Above  all,  our  debt  may  best  be 
paid  by  a  high  tide  of  life  in  our  own 


churches.  They  should  be  increasingly 
sources  of  power.  They  should  help 
more  largely  to  raise  to  a  higher  level 
both  individual  lives  and  social  condi- 
tions. They  furnish  the  needed  atmos- 
phere for  the  discussion  of  vexed  cjues- 
tions  without  partisan  bias.  Every 
group,  large  or  small,  that  fulfills  its 
mission  as  a  live  church  of  our  liberal 
faith,  not  self-centered,  but  touching  the 
larger  interests  of  our  common  cause,  is 
paying  its  debt  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  because  it  is  making 
actual  the  object  for  which  the  associa- 
tion was  established. 


Rev.  Thomas  Clayton, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  in- 
telligently, we  must  have  in  mind  the  ob- 
ject or  purpose  of  the  association.  It  is 
given  in  Art.  I  of  its  by-laws  as  "To  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  pure  Christianity."  We  may 
help  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, therefore,  by  diffusing  the  knowl- 
edge, and  promoting  "the  interests  of 
pure  Christianity."  But  the  question 
implies  more  than  this ;  or  at  least  it 
needs  more  definite  treatment. 

The  association  depends  upon  the 
faithful  service  and  generous  gifts  of  its 
friends,  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  its  great  objects.  Only  a  few  of  us 
have  large  means  to  place  at  its  disposal, 
but  most  of  us  have  some  gifts  by  which 
we  may  aid  it  even  more  effectually. 

I  know  no  better  way  to  help  the  a.sso- 
ciation  than  to  seek  to  plant  a  Unitarian 
church  where  none  has  existed  hereto- 
fore. There  are  in  every  city  of  say 
10,000  population  and  over,  a  number  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  people  who  are  wait- 
ing for  a  freer  and  more  rational  kind  of 
religious  organization :  wherein  they  can 
worship  and  serve,  without  mental  reser- 
vations that  pain  and  humjliate  them  so 
long  as  they  are  limited  to  the  services 
and  life  of  the  ordinary  so-called  "ortho- 
dox" churches.  The  eagerness  with 
which  such  people  greet  us  when  we 
bring  them  our  message,  shows  how 
timely  and  necessary  it  is. 

Aside  from  our  regular  parish  duties, 
most  of  us  ministers  have  time  and  op- 
portunity to  visit  such  communities,  to 
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seek  out  the  liberals,  and  encourage  them 
to  eo-operate  with  us  in  starting  a  little 
center  of  Unitarian  activity.  The  asso- 
ciation has  always  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  such  enterprises,  and  a  willingness  to 
furnish  such  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance as  lay  in  its  power.  Our  churches 
are  so  few  in  number  and  scattered  over 
so  wide  a  territorj%  that  unless  we  minis- 
ters are  willing  to  undertake  such  work, 
it  must  usually  remain  undone. 

The  present  is  the  day  of  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Unitarianism,  and  he  is  a  very 
indifferent  minister  who  is  not  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  doing  something  to  mul- 
tiply the  opportunities  for  Unitarian 
worship. 

Once  a  man  gets  a  taste  for  such  work, 
the  ordinary  routine  of  ministerial  work 
seems  insipid,  and  we  actually  need  the 
challenge  of  such  new  fields  to  keep  us 
spiritually  alive.  No  doubt  the  officers 
of  the  association  receive  a  great  thrill 
of  satisfaction,  every  time  the  news  ar- 
rives that  a  new  center  of  activity  has 
been  opened. 

This  need  not  depend  altogether  upon 
the  ministers  either.  Some  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  attended  one  of  our  Sunday 
morning  services  in  Ohio,  while  I  was 
still  in  the  "orthodox"  church,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  not  break  away  for  a  few 
days  to  visit  the  city  where  he  lived,  and 
try  to  open  up  such  a  work  as  I  was  then 
doing.  He  offered  to  pay  my  railroad 
fare,  and  give  me  entertainment  in  his 
home :  and  I  found  he  was  not  wealthy 
either;  and  that  his  wife  did  her  o-smi 
house  work.  I  went,  of  course;  found 
some  forty  or  fifty  people  in  a  few  days, 
who  were  willing  to  start  a  Congrega- 
tional church ;  and  a  promising  organiza- 
tion was  the  result.  Let  the  laymen  take 
the  hint. 

Another  way  to  help  the  association, 
is  to  scatter  the  literature  among  the 
people.  Keep  it  on  a  table  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  your  church  or  hall,  and  call  at- 
tention to  it  frequently.  At  least  six  hun- 
dred copies  of  Dr.  Eliot's  "Religion  of  the 
Future"  have  passed  through  our  hands 
in  the  last  three  years ;  besides  hundreds 
of  copies  of  several  other  popular  tracts. 
They  are  of  immense  value  in  giving  the 
information  we  must  otherwise  furnish 
very  imperfectly  through  long  and 
tedious  letters. 


A  good  post-office  mission  can  help 
greatly  in  this  work ;  and  can  often  fur- 
nish a  list  of  good  names  in  a  new  field 
where  the  people  already  received  our 
literature. 

Another  way  to  help  the  association  is 
to  spur  our  people  on  to  aim  at  self-sup- 
port as  soon  as  possible;  so  that  some 
more  needy  and  promising  field  may  re- 
ceive the  money  they  are  now  absorbing. 
There  are  always  more  calls  these  days 
than  there  are  men  or  money  to  meet 
them,  and  the  more  our  ministers  can 
act  as  traveling  bishops,  and  the  quicker 
our  churches  can  attain  self-support,  the 
sooner  will  the  association  be  able  to 
enter  these  waiting  and  hungry  fields  of 
opportunity. 

All  these  are  old  suggestions,  of 
course;  but  there  are  widely  different 
ways  of  doing  the  same  things;  and  the 
way  we  do  things  (particularly  the 
amount  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and 
self-devotion  we  put  into  the  doing) 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained.  A  sublime  confidence  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  message  also  makes 
one  a  more  valuable  helper  in  the  spread 
of  "pure  Christianity."  Earnest,  en- 
thusiastic, and  confident  workers  are  the 
best  helpers  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation can  have  in  the  present  time  of 
active  propaganda. 

The  natural  way  we  can  all  help  the 
association,  is,  of  course,  by  sending  the 
largast  possible  contribution  to  the 
treasury. 

Already  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot  is  out  with  a 
strong  appeal  for  more  funds  for  church 
extension  Avork.  With  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  I  can  see  how  some  very  good 
work  could  be  done  around  here  in 
rapidly  growing  communities;  but  we 
are  always  met  with  the  same  reply. 
"We  have  not  the  means."  Can  we  not 
this  year  send  the  a.ssociation  such  an 
increased  offering,  that  it  will  be  war- 
ranted in  occupying  every  new  field  that 
Dr.  Eliot  has  mentioned?  That  is  the 
most  effective  way  just  now,  to  render 
real  assistance  to  the  cause  of  liberal  re- 
ligion. 

Finally,  do  not  forget  to  use  the  public 
press.  The  newspapers  in  most  cities  are 
disposed  to  be  generous  in  the  use  of 
Unitarian  matter;  and  best  of  all,  the 
people  are  deeply  interested  in  what  we 
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have  to  say,  when  it  is  of  vital  interest 
of  course.  In  these  ways  I  think,  any, 
and  all  of  us,  can  be  of  great  service  to 
our  splendid  association. 


Rev.  John  H.  Diedrich, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  therefore  two  good 
reasons  why  it  should  be  heartily  sup- 
ported by  the  individual  societies.  The 
one  is  the  aid  it  is  able  to  give  young 
and  struggling  congregations  before  they 
are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  It 
acts  as  a  parent  to  young  liberal  organi- 
zations, giving  them  financial  help  and 
moral  encouragement.  Dozens  of  now 
strong  liberal  churches  practically  owe 
their  existence  to  the  earlier  sympathetic 
support  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. Another  reason  is  the  added 
streng-th  which  comes  from  union  and 
organization.  If  liberalism  as  a  move- 
ment is  ever  to  become  a  dynamic  in 
American  life  and  dispel  the  clouds  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  by  bringing 
to  the  front  the  sunlight  of  true  religion, 
it  must  be  through  the  united  endeavor 
of  all  those  who  worship  in  the  freedom 
of  the  truth.  Therefore  every  liberal 
congregation  in  the  love  of  truth,  in  the 
interest  of  morality,  and  for  the  cause  of 
religion  in  freedoms  should  unite  heart 
and  soul  with  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Let  us  give  generously  of 
our  money  that  it  may  found  and  foster 
new  organizations,  and  let  us  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  fighting  for  the 
principles,  the  establishment  of  which 
wa  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 
Santa  Babrara,  Cal. 

Time  was  when  we  thought  that  our 
sweet  and  reasonable  gospel  could  go 
about  and  conquer  the  hearts  of  men 
without  our  doing  anything  to  help  it. 
But  we  know  better  now.  We  know  that 
it  is  not  by  keeping  quiet  that  the  leaven 
ever  succeeds  in  leavening  the  lump,  but 
by  great  activity. 

And  so  we  are  thankful  that  our  Uni- 
tarian churches  once  upon  a  time  took 


thought  that  they  would  cast  abroad 
their  strength  in  missionary  labors,  that 
they  devised  simple  but  effective  machin- 
ery and  appointed  men  to  do  in  our 
name  for  the  religious  life  of  this  nation 
what  our  scattered  churches  could  not 
do  of  themselves. 

I  suppose  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  nearly  all  our  churches  on  this  Coast 
owe  their  very  existence  to  this  mission- 
ary activity.  In  one  way  or  another 
they  have  come  to  be  because  there  was 
a  creative  energy  in  our  denominational 
body  that  did  its  work  through  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Some 
of  them  got  their  first  impulse  from  that 
source.  Others  began  of  their  own  in- 
itiative, but  would  never  have  gone  on 
to  build  up  a  successful  church  life  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  association.  Very  few 
could  have  erected  buildings  without 
timely  assistance  from  the  association's 
funds. 

To  the  American  Association,  there- 
fore, we  return  thanks  for  the  missionary 
zeal  and  wisdom  which  so  helped  in  cre- 
ating us,  for  the  missionary  inspiration 
that  has  encouraged,  the  missionary  care 
that  has  sustained.  And  the  logical  out- 
come of  our  gratitude  should  be  the  de- 
termination to  use  as  much  as  possible 
the  power  for  upbuilding  Unitarianism 
which  it  puts  into  our  hands,  and  also  to 
contribute  generously  to  the  support  of 
the  association,  in  order  that  its  power 
and  ours  mav  be  increased. 


Rev.  H.  A.  MacDonald, 
Hood  Eiver,  Ore. 

Voluntary  activity,  unorganized,  may 
be  a  high  ideal,  but  in  this  day.  likely 
not  to  succeed,  and  so  it  would  seem  that 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  is 
the  means  of  our  continued  existence  as 
a  denomination.  Further,  since  the  as- 
sociation is  a  democratic  institution  made 
up  of  individuals  and  churches,  it  would 
seem  to  nurture  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  each  separate  church.  Each 
can  say,  "I  live  in  its  life."  It  also  does 
this.  The  association  brings  to  most  or 
all  of  us  the  sense  of  companionship.  In 
my  isolation,  I  am  not  alone:  in  my 
Aveakness,  I  am  strong;  in  my  ineffi- 
ciency, I  am  a  power  for  uplift,  as  a  part 
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of  this  larger  whole.  I  may  be  doing 
little,  yet  I  am  an  integral  part  of  the 
body ;  at  least,  I  may  be  making  straight 
the  way  for  some  successor  to  carry  on 
the  larger  work  to  fruition.  Thus  to 
me  the  association  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  living — the  active  mission 
of  luiselfish  men  and  women  going  for- 
ward to  victory.  It  strengthens  my 
patriotism  by  encouraging  me  to  fill  my 
place  well.  This  is  an  important  mis- 
sion. I  will  illustrate:  My  heart  warms 
when  I  read  of  the  departmental  achieve- 
ments, the  work  among  new  Americans, 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  our  OM'n  churches; 
the  new  impetus  given  to  the  work  of 
social  service,  and  to  the  Sunday-school, 
etc.  Through  the  association  these  re- 
ports are  made  possible  by  its  publica- 
tions and  correspondence,  and  result  in 
increased  enthusiasm.  We  may  repay 
by  strengthening  and  supporting  in 
every  possible  way,  and  most  important 
of  all,  in  arousing  among  our  own  people 
a  denomination-wide  interest. 


Rev.  Hosmer  McKoon, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association 
represents  the  onward  movement  of 
liberal  Christianity.  Great  progress  can 
be  made  only  when  its  funds  are  ex- 
pended so  as  to  bring  the  largest  returns 
on  the  investment.  It  does  not  desire  to 
establish  or  maintain  churches  in  dead 
or  declining  fields  where  a  wise  business 
man  would  hesitate  to  invest  his  capital. 
Such  fields  as  it  enters  it  desires  to  give 
adequate  support,  for  the  young  church, 
like  the  young  man  in  business  with  little 
means,  must  receive  sufficien-t  aid  to  gain 
a  hold  in  the  community  or  failure  will 
result.  Insufficient  funds  is  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  in  churches  as  well  as  in 
business  undertakings.  An  adequate  sum 
which  can  command  the  entire  time  of  a 
good  minister  will  often  bring  a  church 
to  self-support  in  a  few  years  when  a 
smaller  sum  per  annum  Avould  never  ac- 
complish the  desired  result,  although  the 
total  amoiuit  expended  were  greater.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  local  churches,  there- 
fore to  aid  the  association  in  securing  the 
facts  in  regard  to  their  field,  the  pros- 
pects of  their  attaining  to  self-support, 
and  the  progress  made,  so  that  the  asso- 
ciation may  apportion  its  funds  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  is 
valuable  to  the  widely  separated  and 
struggling  churches  of  Oregon  and  other 
western  States  in  many  practical  ways; 
but  first  and  chiefly  in  an  ideal  and 
spiritual  way  by  giving  an  example  of 
missionary  zeal  and  organization.  It 
says  to  us,  "Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  It 
says  this  by  deeds  more  than  by  words, 
and  so  leads  the  way  to  ever  wider  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood  and 
divine  fatherhood.  So  it  lifts  our  little 
groups  above  our  personal  and  local 
needs  and  work,  and  gives  us  a  broad 
view  of  the  world-wide  field  and  a  chance 
to  enter  that  field  personally  and  by  send- 
ing money. 

The  personal  visits  of  its  representa- 
tives help  us  to  help  ourselves  by  making 
us  sharers  in  the  courage  and  hope  and 
success  of  all  other  churches  of  our  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

We  can  best  show  our  appreciation  by 
doing  likewise  and  making  our  own  local 
church  a  center  of  missionary  work, 
sending  its  minister  to  surrounding 
towns  and  cities  to  preach  the  good  news 
where  they  have  not  been  heard,  by  send- 
ing large  delegations  to  all  conferences 
that  offer  the  privilege  of  joining  hands 
with  other  workers,  and  lastly  by  send- 
ing money  to  carry  on  the  work  we  can- 
not do  in  person. 


Rev.  Paul  M.  McReynolds, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

Every  Unitarian  owes  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  first  of  all  and 
above  all,  an  intelligent  interest  in  its 
affairs,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  reading 
its  attractive  annual  report.  Intelligent 
appreciation  will  follow. 

No  organization  which  aspires  to  be 
the  instrument  of  a  real  live  movement 
will  get  far  without  this  general  interest. 

Especially  is  an  endowed  institution 
in  especial  need  of  constant  touch  with 
the  rank  and  file.  It  will  be  tempted  to 
rely  on  its  endowments  instead  of  on 
popular  sup]iort  and  thus  become  un- 
consciously the  instrument  of  a  dead  past 
where  endowments  have  their  origin. 
The  name  '"liberal"  or  "progressive"  has 
no  power  to  exercise  such  a  sjurit. 
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Better  that  a  church  have  no  endow- 
ments, no  property  of  any  kind  and  wor- 
ship in  rented  halls  than  that  it  should 
lose  touch  with  present  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. The  very  fact  that  the  association 
has  endowments  committed  to  its  care 
amounting  to  over  $1,300,000,  is  a  strong 
argument  for  popular  interest  in  and 
control  of,  the  policy  of  the  association. 
It  is  hard  for  an  organization  with  great 
possessions  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

This  desired  popular  interest  would  be 
stimulated  doubtless  by  alloting  a  greater 
space  of  time  at  local  conferences,  to  a 
free  discussion  of  the  policies  and 
Ipiethods  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. This  interest  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  parishes  by  the  returning 
delegates  and  help  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  some  who  imagine  the  Unitarian 
Church  to  be  a  monument  instead  of  a 
movement. 

I  know  of  no  greater  duty  toward  the 
association  than  a  concerted  effort  to 
educate  every  Unitarian  to  its  oppor- 
tunities and  needs. 


Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers, 

Seattle,  "Wash. 

Kather  what  do  we  not  owe  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association?  AVe  owe 
them  everything:  so  much  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  repay  the  debt  and  that 
they  never  expect  us  to  repay  in  money 
contributions  merely ;  that  would  be  poor 
reimbursement  for  the  boundless  meas- 
ure of  their  faith.  According  to  their 
means  they  have  been  pioneers  in  re- 
ligion; and  we,  the  children,  should 
keep  faith  with  our  fathers  who  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  and  with  the  efficient 
officials  to  whom  we  entrust  its  ideals 
and  its  guidance,  by  repaying  all  the 
money  they  have  put  into  the  further- 
ance of  this  work  in  overflowing  measure 
and  in  a  steadily  increasing  stream  for 
larger  service. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  the  least.  We 
owe  all  that  we  can  gain  of  culture,  all 
that  we  can  build  of  character,  all  that 
we  can  give  of  service,  to  the  time  and 
the  place  in  Avhich  we  live.  I  have  no 
patience  with  a  dead  Unitarian  church, 


nor  a  dead  Unitarian  minister.  For  they 
do  not  need  to  be.  If  they  are  not 
abreast,  and  a  little  in  advance  of,  the 
biggest  and  best  and  brainiest,  of  the 
noblest  and  most  inspiring  and  trans- 
forming faith  of  the  day,  something  is 
the  matter  with  the  church  and  minister. 
Both  church  and  minister  should  see  to 
it  that  they  are  dynamic,  alive,  and  an 
active,  leading,  inspiring  ethical  and 
spiritual  and  intellectual  force  in  the 
community  second  to  none.  Otherwise 
their  work  is  done,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  just  begun.  This  is  not  all  we  owe  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  but  it 
is  a  hint. 


Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

In  answering  this  question  it  would  be 
much  easier  perhaps  to  tell  what  we  did 
not  owe  the  association.  Many  of  our 
churches  owe  their  very  life  and  exist- 
ence to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. But  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  times  of  great  stress,  or  hours 
of  discouragement,  many  of  our  churches 
could  not  have  stemmed  the  tide,  and 
would  not  be  here  to-day  to  tell  the  story 
of  blessed  fellowship  and  later  victories. 

The  association  has  not  only  always 
stood  ready  to  render  material  aid  to  a 
worthy  cause,  but  has  ever  been  ready 
with  words  of  wisdom  and  encourage- 
ment to  aid,  guide,  and  strengthen  the 
minister  in  the  critical  hours  of  his  diffi- 
cult task.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  never-failing  source,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, from  which  he  may  draw. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  the  great  sustaining  arm,  the  dynamic 
force,  the  arsenal,  of  our  coast  churches. 
It  gives  to  the  churches  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  strength  and  security,  but  is  the 
power-house  of  our  great  cause. 

We  must  show  some  sort  of  apprecia- 
tion, some  sense  of  gratitude,  give  some 
evidence  of  interest  and  worthiness.  Not 
only  should  the  churches  as  such,  sustain 
the  society  in  its  great  work,  but  each  in- 
dividual member  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  our  relation  to  the 
association,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  our 
cause  on  the  Coast.  This,  I  believe,  will 
result  in  enlarged  contributions  to  the 
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American  Unitarian  Association  and,  in 
a  way,  help  to  repay  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  it.  Our  contributions  this  year 
must  exceed,  by  far,  any  previous  year. 
Nothing  on  this  earth  is  much  worth 
while  until  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  can 
give,  contribute  in  some  way  to  human 
happiness  and  human  good.  Our  way,  is 
to  stand  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 


Rev.  Edward  G.  Spencer, 
Everett,  Wash. 

•  The  most  obvious  duty  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  churches  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  is  that  of  active  and 
effective  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
association  in  the  local  field. 

Ultimately,  the  local  field  is  that  which 
one  or  another  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions is  more  or  less  faithfully  cultivat- 
ing. 

To  sustain  and  stimulate  that  work  of 
cultivation  there  comes  annually  through 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  a 
larger  or  smaller  sum  of  money. 

That  money  is  the  gift  of  individuals 
scattered  over  the  entire  country.  Some 
of  it  is  a  share  of  the  overplus  of  incomes 
derived  from  profitable  investments ;  and 
some  of  it  is  the  meagre  pittance  squeezed 
from  wages  hardly  adequate  to  meet 
necessities. 

On  the  whole  it  represents  labor  and 
sacrifice,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  de- 
votion of  the  giver  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  -worthy  cause. 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  labor 
and  sacrifice  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  equitably  balancing  the  labor  and 
sacrifice  at  the  transmitting. 

That  is  the  question  which  the  local 
congregation  must  answer — the  question 
it  does  answer  in  fact. 

Of  course  the  answers  are  various. 
Here  and  there  is  a  little  group  of  men 
and  women  whose  labor  and  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  they  love  is  too  apparent  to  be 
denied,  though  they  be  simply  holding  a 
difficult  outpost,  directly  contributing 
nothing  to  the  active  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  are 
devoted  to  nothinir  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  doubtful  distinction    of    peculiarity 


upon  the  advantageous  terms  provided 
by  the  munificence  of  persons  unknown. 
It  is  enough  for  them  individually  that 
they  are  called  by  the  "honorable  name." 
They  neither  stand  by  the  heroic  leader, 
nor  answer  to  the  weekly  roll-call  of  the 
faithful,  for  the  heartening  of  those  who 
do. 

The  former  are  alive  and  full  of  sap, 
the  latter  are  obviously  dead  and  dry. 

There  is  the  persistent  impression  of 
patchwork  as  one  overlooks  the  scene, 
but  whether  the  prevailing  tint  be  green 
or  gray  depencls  upon  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  viewed. 


Rev.  C.  Augustus  Turner, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
as  the  center  of  liberal  religion,  as  the 
medium  whereby  the  living  and  inspiring 
gospel  of  our  age  is  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  in- 
deed to  other  countries,  deserves  the  un- 
tiring devotion  and  loyal  support  of  all 
our  ministers  as  well  as  every  layman. 

The  association,  including  all  churches 
of  our  faith,  for  one  and  all  are  a  part 
of  it,  has  accomplished  a  great  victory, 
but  not  a  complete  victory.  There  is 
much  work  ahead,  and  to  do  this  work, 
it  must  have  loyalty,  it  must  have  the 
heart  and  hand  of  every  seeker,  who  de- 
sires truth  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  the  message  of  God.  and  the 
God  opportunity  to-day.  The  devotion 
of  those  in  the  past  to  truth  and  freedom 
in  religion,  removed  the  power  of  dogma 
and  creed.  They  gave  greater  force  to 
our  gospel  by  penetrating  the  .shell  and 
liberating  the  spirit.  They  showed  that 
the  righteousness  demanded  by  God  was 
deeper,  more  .searching  than  an  external 
obedience,  and  removed  once  and  for  all 
the  theory  of  mechanical  inspiration. 

The  general  march  of  I'nitarianism 
has  been  to  remove  lil)eral  Christianity 
'juore  and  more  from  old  dogmatism,  and 
minister  and  layman  nnist  carry  forth  its 
message  to-day,  and  speak  with  no  uncer- 
tain tone  the  great  truth — "The  Father 
and  I  are  One." 

With  this  ideal  our  association  can  do 
effective  work. 
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Rev.  Francis  Watry, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

"What  do  we  owe  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association?  I  will  answer  for 
the  little  chnrch  at  Santa  Ana.  First  of 
all,  there  would  be  no  church  here  if 
,  there  had  not  been  an  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  to  aid  in  the  under- 
taking. The  men  and  women  who 
started  the  movement  here  had  abundant 
faith,  courage,  zeal,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  help  their  fellow-men  to  a 
broader  and  saner  outlook  upon  life's 
problems.  But  these  things  do  not  pay 
the  grocer's  bills,  nor  any  other  bills. 
They  are  legal  tender  in  another  realm. 
And  so  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion reached  a  helping  hand  across  the 
continent,  and  these  few  faithful  souls 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.  And  for 
twelve  years,  from  1892  till  1904,  this 
aid  was  given.  But  when  in  1904  the 
present  writer's  connection  with  "this 
church  began  that  aid  was  suddenly  dis- 
continued, not  because  the  church  was 
deemed  strong  enough  to  be  self-support- 
ing, but  because  it  was  thought  that  it 
had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to 
justify  the  giving  of  any  further  mis- 
sionary aid.  That  was  a  dark  hour  for 
at  least  one  man  who  was  supposed  to 
support  his  family  with  some  show  of 
decency  on  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
But  the  little  church  acted  nobly,  and 
has  acted  nobly  ever  since,  and  sympa- 
thizing friends  have  risen  up,  and  there 
has  been  sunshine  all  along.  And  so  we 
here  owe  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation a  great  deal  for  its  giving  and  a 
great  deal  for  its  withholding. 

'How  can  we  repay  it  ?  In  one  way.  at 
least,  by  sriving  all  we  can  toward  sup- 
porting the  work  it  is  doing.  Our  an- 
nual contributions  have  been  small. 
Some  day  they  will  be  greater.  But, 
small  as  they  are,  we  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  a  share  in  doing  for  others  what 
was  so  noblv  and  kindlv  done  for  us  here. 


The  church  that  thinks  it  is  under  no 
obligation,  if  there  be  such,  and  is  look- 
ing for  motes,  might  well  first  remove 
the  mote  from  its  own  eye. 

Perhaps  the  pioneer  church  incurs  the 
deepest  obligation  of  all,  encouraged  as  it 
is  by  friendly  counsel  and  assistance  dur- 
ing periods  that  are  sometimes  long 
through  adverse  conditions. 

Each  church  can  attempt  to  repay  its 
indebtedness  in  its  highest  currency  of 
co-operation  and  contributions  generally, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  association. 


Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil, 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

All  our  churches  are  under  obligation 

to  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 

and  of  this  the  average  church,  I  trust,  is 

deeply  conscious. 


€i3entsf 

Oakland's  Anniversary. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Oakland  was  celebrated  with  two  serv- 
ices at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Four- 
teenth and  Castro  Streets,  Oakland,  on 
January  21st.  The  services  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  visitors  from  Alameda, 
Berkeley  and  San  Francisco. 

The  addresses  in  the  morning  were  as 
follows :  "Founder  of  the  Church."  Kev. 
C.  W.  Wendte,  D.  D. ;  "A  Word  of  Ap- 
preciation," Rev.  F.  L.  Ho-smer,  D.  D. ; 
"ITnitarian  Work  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  Quarter  of  a  Centurv  of  Progress," 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur,  D.'  D.,  and  "Uni- 
tarianism  in  the  World  To-day,"  Rev. 
W.  D.  Simonds. 

In  the  evening  the  addresses  were: 
"Laying  the  Foundations  Twenty-five 
Years  Ago,"  John  P.  Irish;  "What  the 
Liberal  Church  Can  Do  for  Young 
People,"  Rev.  A.  M.  Smith,  Berkeley, 
and  "Our  Unitarian  Gospel  in  the  Crisis 
of  Life,"  Rev.  Florence  Buck,  Alameda. 

Col.  Irish  said  in  part: 

"The  church  owes  its  foundations  and 
the  impulse  that  is  yet  upon  it  to  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte.  When  he  gathered 
his  flock  in  the  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
on  Franklin  Street  it  was  not  numerous, 
but  he  imbued  it  with  a  spirit  that  meant 
sustained  growth  and  a  capacity  for  do- 
ing great  things. 

"Dr.  Wendte  was  really  a  'live  wire.' 
He  became  an  impressive  figure  in  the 
community  and  an  influence  that  had  to 
be  reckoned  with.  He  was  ready  for  a 
combat  always  and  his  theological  an- 
tagonists soon  learned  to  respect  him. 
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"The  work  that  he  began  goes  on  and 
is  stronger  to-day  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history.  The  necessity  for  it  is  now 
as  great  as  ever,  for  the  human  mind 
is  not  yet  free  of  fear  and  superstitions. 
That  science  has  progressed  is  shown  on 
every  side.  Diseases  thought  invincible 
have  been  traced  to  their  cause  by  the 
development  of  bacteriology  and  sani- 
tary legislation  is  limiting  their  ravages. 

"But  superstition  is  yet  in  evidence. 
Most  of  our  States  have  legislated 
against  the  public  drinking  cup  and  the 
public  towel  as  the  potent  transmitters 
of  disease.  In  one  State,  however,  the 
Legislature  exempted  the  communion 
cups  from  the  sanitary  statute  upon  be- 
ing assured  by  a  bishop  that  as  the  com- 
munion cup  was  used  in  a  religious  cere- 
mony, it  was  miraculously  protected 
against  transmitting  disease. 

"The  Unitarian  movement  has  done 
much,  but  such  an  incident  occurring  in 
the  twentieth  centurv^  suggests  more 
work  to  be  done  before  the  shadow  of 
the  Dark  Ages  is  lifted  entirely  from 
the  human  mind." 

The  addresses  of  Eev.  A.  M.  Smith 
and  of  Kev.  Florence  Buck  were  both 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  A  large 
audience  was  in  attendance  and  the  best 
of  feeling  was  manifested.  ]Mr.  Simonds 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary', which  he  expected  to  attend. 


Portland  Annual  Meeting. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Port- 
land church  was  held  on  January  9th. 
A  feature  of  the  meeting  which  followed 
a  dimier  provided  by  the  AVomen's  Alli- 
ance, was  the  report  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.  Mr.  Eliot  dwelt 
upon  the  church  activities  during  1911, 
showing  a  marked  increase  in  the  various 
departments.  The  membership  was 
shown  to  be  larger  and  the  attendance, 
especially  at  the  evening  ser\nce,  a  de- 
cided advance  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  He  commended  the  work  of  the 
"Women's  Alliance,  the  Postoffice  ^Mission 
and  the  Young  People's  Fraternity.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  a  larger  sup- 
port would  be  accorded  the  church  offi- 
cials in  the  new  year. 

W.  F.  AVoodward,  in  thanking  the 
Society   for   the  honor   conferred    upon 


him  by  re-election  as  trustee,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  necessit}^  of  giving  the 
church  more  earnest  support  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  its  larger  sphere. 
W.  P.  Olds,  treasurer,  spoke  of  needs 
of  the  Society.  He  considered  that  an 
assistant  to  the  pastor  is  becoming  im- 
perative ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pastor  to  reach  all  the  demands  of  the 
parish.  Mr.  Olds  also  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  a  new  church  building  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  saying  that  this 
improvement  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
realized.  While  this  would  be  accom- 
plished without  the  assistance  of  the 
church  members,  it  was,  he  said,  their 
responsibility,  to  support  the  church  or- 
ganizations. He  asked  the  members  to 
increase  their  subscriptions  for  the  new 
year. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  pastor  emeritus, 
reviewed  briefly  the  career  of  the  church, 
especially  the  influence  it  has  had  in 
civic  improvements.  He  also  referred  to 
the  founding  of  Reed  College  by  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Society,  Airs. 
Amanda  Reed,  as  an  enterprise  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  eciucation  in  Oregon.  Dr.  Alary 
Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  since  its  establishment,  also 
spoke,  giving  some  of  her  memories  of 
the  early  days  of  the  church  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  it  would  have  an 
even  wider  influence  for  good  than  it  has 
had  in  the  past. 


Unitarian  Club. 
The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  on 
January  9th  held  its  meeting  as  an  ex- 
pression of  its  appreciation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  new  municipal  admin- 
istration had  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  It  invited  Alayor  Rolph 
and  the  Board  of  eighteen  Supervisors 
as  guests  of  honor,  and  announced  as  the 
topic  for  discussion,  "Proirressive  San 
Francisco."  It  brought  out  a  good  num- 
ber, over  a  hundred  being  gathered  at 
the  Fairmont.  Air.  Biou  J.  Arnold,  of 
Chicago,  who  arrived  after  the  program 
Avas  arranged,  to  counsel  the  authorities 
as  to  the  transportation  problem,  was 
seated  at  the  left  of  the  President,  and 
was  iiiveii  the  last  word. 
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The  toastmaster,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Payson, 
happily  introduced  the  speaking  by  the 
quotation  from  Exodus:  "And  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  was  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

He  said  that  only  recently  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  was  in  municipal  dark- 
ness, but  that  light  had  come  with  the 
administration  of  j\Iayor  Rolph  and  his 
associates,  upon  whom  rested  the  obliga- 
tion and  duties  incident  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  San  Francisco  and  the  making 
of  it  the  world's  greatest  city. 

His  introduction  of  Mayor  Rolph,  who 
was  announced  to  give  "A  General  Sur- 
vey," was  the  signal  for  a  very  cordial 
reception,  manifest  by  long-continued 
applause. 

Mr.  Rolph  is  exceedingly  modest,  but 
he  speaks  with  great  earnestness  of  man- 
ner and  very  evident  sincerity.  He  said 
he  was  glad  to  notice  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dinner  the  following  of  him- 
self and  the  Supervisors:  "They  are 
human  and  they  will  soon  run  up  against 
the  dead  wall  of  the  impossible,  but  they 
will  do  all  in  their  power,  and  they 
should  receive  the  earnest  support  of 
every  good  citizen." 

"We  are  human — very  human,"  said 
the  Mayor,  "and  we  have  all  the  average 
shortcomings  and  frailties  of  humans, 
but  we  shall  strive  to  do  our  best.  We 
are  only  beginners  at  the  game  of  muni- 
cipal government,  but  we  have  deep 
planted  in  our  hearts  a  love  for  this  city 
of  ours,  and  we  want  it  to  be,  as  we  know 
it.  will  be,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cities. 

"It  is  a  truism  to  say  San  Francisco 
has  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  known  wherever  ships  cast  an  anchor. 
Wherever  the  harbor  is  kno^^Ti  San 
Francisco  is  known,  and  wherever  San 
Francisco  is  known  California  is  known. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us,  and  it 
is  up  to  us,  with  the  help  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and 
California,  to  make  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  itself  the  greatest  single  ex- 
hibit at  the  Exposition  of  1915. 

To  accomplish  this  I  have  pledged  my 
energv  and  what  talent  I  have,   and  I 


believe  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  every  man  I  have  ap- 
pointed to  a  commissionership  is  as 
deeply  pledged  to  the  attainment  of  that 
object  as  I  am.  Have  a  little  patience 
with  us  until  we  learn  the  ropes  and 
then  we  will  grant  you  the  right  to  criti- 
cise us  if  we  do  not  make  good.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  our  highest  ambition  and 
our  greatest  privilege." 

Supervisor  Alexander  T.  Vogelsang, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mittee, whose  subject  was  "Our  Water 
Supply,"  confessed  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  acute  attack  of  "public 
utilititis."  He  said  that  he  believed  the 
city  should  acquire  as  soon  as  possible 
the  whole  of  the  Spring  Valley  water 
properties. 

"When  we  shall  have  done  this,"  he 
said,  "we  will  have  the  solution  of  the 
water  question  for  all  time.  With  thq 
Hetch  Hetchy  and  Lake  Eleanor  sources, 
we  will  get  a  water  power  that  private 
capital  would  capitalize  for  $20,000,000. 
The  power  possibilities  of  the  system 
should  be  fully  and  quickly  developed." 

Mr.  Vogelsang  impressed  his  hearers 
as  a  broad-gauged  fair-minded  man,  who 
could  safely  be  trusted  to  handle  the 
important  matters  confided  to  him. 

Supervisor  A.  H.  Giannini,  familiar 
with  the  street  car  situation  from  his  ex- 
perience while  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  during  the  Taylor  adminis- 
tration, had  been  assigned  the  subject, 
"Street  Car  Transportation,"  and  he 
bravely  stood  by  his  job,  although  in  the 
unexpected  presence  of  the  foremost  ex- 
pert on  the  question.  He,  however,  gen- 
erously left  the  more  vital  considerations 
to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  to  speak  later, 
and  discussed  it  from  the  especially 
standpoint  of  the  "beauty  doctor."  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  cleanliness  of  the 
cars,  and  courtesy  and  neatness  in  garb 
of  the  conductor.  These  minor  points  he 
made  seem  very  important,  and  plead 
for  a  higher  standard  of  service  gen- 
erally. 

He  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  speaker,  with 
a  fund  of  humor  and  brightness  and 
made  an  excellent  impression. 

The  matter  of  the  New  City  Hall  was 
entrusted  to  Supervisor  Paul  Bancroft, 
chairman    of   the    Building    Committee, 
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■who  gave  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  situation,  including  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  architects  in 
favor  of  rebuilding-  on  the  old  site  and 
the  purchase  of  several  blocks  of  land 
and  the  favoring:  of  a  civic  center,  where 
the  directors  of  the  Exposition  would 
undoubtedly  erect  an  auditorium. 

The  next  speaker  was  Supervisor 
George  Gallag-her,  chairman  of  the  Street 
Committee,  who  made  a  verj^  witty  re- 
sponse, containing  an  encouraging  state- 
ment of  what  the  committee  hoped  to 
do,  interlarded  with  apt  stories  and 
bright  hits.  He  made  it  clear  that  his 
committee  had-  no  easy  task,  but  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  afford  a 
better  showing  before  very  long. 

Supervisor  William  H.  IMcCarthy, 
chairman  of  the  Exposition  Committee, 
is  a  very  ready  and  easily  eloquent 
speaker,  and  he  gave  an  attractive  sketch 
of  the  great  event  to  Avhich  all  energies 
are  bent,  and  pictured  its  promise  with 
a  glowing  peroration. 

Supervisor  Chas.  A.  IMurdock  had  been 
assigned  "Economy  and  Efficiency,"  to 
which  his  official  endeavors  are  especially 
directed,  but  he  begged  the  privilege  of 
giving  his  time  to  Mr.  Arnold,  whom  all 
wanted  to  hear,  promising  to  respond  at 
any  time  to  the  topic  assigned. 

]\rr.  Arnold  Avas  greeted  with  great 
cordiality  and  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention,  being  encouraged  to  keep  on  to 
a  late  hour,  and  given  a  chance  to  retire 
with  evident  reluctance. 

His  report  on  the  street  railway  situa- 
tion in  San  Francisco  is  expected  within 
a  few.  days,  and  he  did  not,  therefore, 
encroach  on  it.  Yet  he  gave  his  hearers 
enough  insight  into  the  general  questions 
of  traction  transportation  for  them  to 
form  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  at 
least  a  part  of  his  report  will  be. 

He  began  by  saying  he  had  been  told 
the  local  traction  pro1)lem  would  be 
found  one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  mak- 
ing his  own  answer  to  the  warning  by 
telling  the  story  of  the  negro's  chameleon 
that  "done  went  bust"  in  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  protean  colors 
of  a  Scotch  tartan. 

He  cited  the  system  obtaining  in 
Cleveland,  where  a  three-cent  fare  ob- 
tains and  the  company  is  limited  l)y  ordi- 
nance to   a   six   per  cent   return   on   its 


investment,  saying,  "They  having  a 
three-cent  fare  they  also  have  a  three- 
cent  service." 

He  also  cited  the  settlement  effected  in 
Chicago,  where  the  city  recognizes  the 
principle  that  the  company  is  entitled  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  return  on 
its  investment,  allowing  it  to  earn  all  it 
can,  the  city  receiving  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  net  earnings  in  excess  of  five  per  cent. 
Under  this  arrangement  Chicago  in  four 
years  has  had  turned  into  its  treasury 
by  the  street  railway  companies  $9,000,- 
000,  of  which  $3,000,000  has  been  taxes, 
with  still  another  $2,000,000  of  dividend 
share  to  come  within  a  short  time.  In 
the  mean  time  $52,000,000  had  been  in- 
vested in  extensions  to  the  service,  and 
both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults. 

Turning  to  the  local  situation,  he  said 
the  one  great  present  question  of  trans- 
portation is  undoubtedly  the  matter  of 
service  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  ex- 
pressing it  as  his  opinion  that  at  least 
two  new  lines  must  be  built,  and  even 
(:hen  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  must  be 
carried  by  automobile  and  boat.  He  ad- 
vocated the  building  of  tunnels,  begin- 
ning on  Stockton  Street,  and  with  an- 
other beginning  on  either  Fillmore, 
Steiner  or  Divisadero  Streets.  He  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  idea  of  a  Twin  Peaks 
tunnel,  expressing  no  preference  between 
the  two  plans  submitted.  He  said  it 
would  greatly  increase  real  estate  values, 
citing  in  substantiation  the  New  York 
subway,  where  the  increase  in  land  val- 
ues above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  had  been  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  subway,  $125,000,000. 

F.  W.  Dohrmann  asked  Arnold  if  the 
Chicago  system  was  not  virtually  a  co- 
partnership in  which  the  companies  sup- 
plied the  money  and  the  city  supplied 
the  streets  and  in  which  the  interests 
of  both  parties  were  for  good  service. 

Arnold  answered  that  such  was  the 
case. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  conduit  system  he 
said  that  Chicago  had  found  it  too  ex- 
pensive for  adoption,  and  that  it  wa=i  a 
question  of  a  fewer  number  of  miles  with 
that  system  or  a  larger  number  of  miles 
with  the  overhead  sv.stem. 
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Alameda. — A  musical  service  held  in 
the  church  the  last  Sunday  evening  in 
Januarys,  with  the  Australian  Boys  as  the 
attraction,  filled  the  church  and  Dod- 
son  Hall  thrown  together  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  It  was  the  farewell  to  these 
welcome  travelers,  who  have  three  times 
visited  Alameda,  and  twice  assisted  at 
an  evening  service  in  our  -church.  They 
gave  six  musical  numbers.  The  address 
of  the  evening  was  made  by  our  minister, 
and  her  good-bye  words  were  responded 
to  on  behalf  of  the  boys  by  their  leader, 
Lieutenant  Simons. 

The  senior  class  of  girls  in  the  Sunday 
School  gave  a  charming  little  play,  re- 
written for  them  from  one  which  bears 
the  title  "Her  Scarlet  Slippers,"  as  their 
contribution  to  the  entertainment  at  one 
of  the  social  evenings  of  the  church.  It 
brought  out  a  record-breaking  attend- 
ance, and  the  evening  was  much  enjoyed. 
As  their  Christmas  offering,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Simday  School  brought  gifts 
for  the  children  ministered  to  by  the 
Oakland  Social  Settlement,  and  the  table 
on  which  these  were  placed  was  heaped 
with  gifts  and  toys,  mostly  new. 

Unity  Circle  has  had  very  successful 
meetings  during  December  and  January. 
The  work  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended. The  program  meeting  for  De- 
cember presented  an  hour  of  instruction 
and  delight  in  a  paper  on  "The  Ballad," 
illustrated  by  vocal  numbers.  Paper  and 
music  were  given  by  ]Mrs.  Harvey  ]\I. 
Toy,  the  soprano  of  the  choir,  to  members 
of  the  circle  and  their  guests.  At  the 
Januan^  meeting,  a  paper  by  INIrs.  Henn 
on  the  subject  "Is  Poverty  Necessary" 
brought  out  the  most  animated  discus- 
sion of  the  year. 

A  chorus  choir  of  young  women  has 
been  organized  and  is  giving  great  satis- 
faction by  its  help  in  the  church  services. 

The  minister  is  giving  a  series  of 
mnithly  sermons  on  the  results  of  crit- 
ical scholarship  on  the  Gospels.  The 
other  sermon  topics  for  January  were : 
"Visions  of  Better  Things."  as  shown  in 
Forbes-Eobertson's  presentation  of  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back :"  "The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble,"  "The  Law  of 
Spiritual  Attraction." 


Eugene,  Ore. — Arthur  Hayes  Sargent, 
minister. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  continues  ef- 
fective work  for  the  building  fund. 
Several  weekly  food  sales  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city  have  proved  very 
profitable. 

The  children  of  the  Sunday-school 
are  being  taught  to  work  for  the  church 
in  connection  with  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Instead  of  having  an  entertain- 
ment prepared  for  them,  they  gave  a 
play  during  the  holidays  to  raise  money 
for  the  church  building  fund.  The 
work  of  training  the  little  ones  was 
done  chiefly  by  Miss  Janet  D.  Gilkison, 
teacher  of  the  primary  class. 

Arrangements  have  again  been  made 
with  the  University  of  Oregon  profes- 
sors to  give  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures.  The  first  series  extended 
through  December  and  January  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  course  in 
Februar}^  and  March.  The  topics  of 
a  portion  of  these  lectures  are,  "Present- 
Day  Democratic  Tendencies."  "De- 
mands of  Democracy  Upon  the  Individ- 
ual." "The  Human  Motive."  "^lodern- 
ism,"  "The  Child- Welfare  ^Movement," 
"Fact  and  Fiction  in  Psyclfology"  and 
"Moral  Education  in  France," 

Fresno. — The  annual  church  meeting 
was  held  January  10th.  It  was  ushered 
in  with  a  bountiful  supper  given  and 
served  by  the  Women's  Alliance:  about 
120  persons  partaking,  and  heartily  en- 
joying the  good  things  provided.  After 
supper,  the  business  meeting  was  called 
to  order  in  the  auditorium.  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton,  presiding.  The  reports  showed 
all  branches  of  the  church  to  l)e  in  a 
healthy  state ;  all  financial  obligations 
of  the  year  being  fully  met,  and  several 
of  the  societies  having  a  substantial  bal- 
ance in  their  treasuries. 

The  minister  tried  to  pursuade  the 
members  that  a  reduction  of  the  Sunday 
night  meetings  from  every  week  to  one 
a  month,  might  prove  profitable ;  but 
the  large  majority  urged  their  contin- 
anee,  and  promising  to  relieve  the  min- 
ister, by  more  lay  participation. 

After  some  discu.ssion,  and  a  canvas 
of  the  families  to  ascertain  how  many  are 
willing  to  entertain,  it  was  unanimously 
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voted  to  invite  the  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence to  meet  with  us  this  Spring-;  and 
promising-  the  hospitality  of  our  church 
and  homes  to  all  who  may  attend. 

While  the  church  membership  is  not 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  are 
constantly  receiving  new  members,  and 
new  faces  appear  in  the  congregation 
eveiy  Sunday  morning.  The  Sunday 
school  is  doing  good  service,  our  young 
people  are  well  organized  and  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  general  work 
of  the  church.  No  where  have  we  known 
the  young  people  of  the  congregation 
more  loyal  to  the  church,  than  in  Fresno  ; 
Every  one  you  speak  to,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  growth  of  the  church, 
and  the  growing  liberality  of  the  locality. 

Los  AxGELES,  Cal. — A  busy  and  in- 
spiring month.  The  annual  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  taking  supper  and  many  coming 
later.  One  sentence  from  the  speech  of 
an  earnest  w^orker  is  worthy  of  a  perma- 
nent inscription  on  every  church  calen- 
dar: "A  church  needs  a  person  of 
spiritual  nature  to  preach  altruism ;  but 
it  is  our  duty  as  members  to  attend  to 
the  material  needs  of  the  church."  Just 
so  far  as  people  realize  the  church  needs 
them,  just  so  far  will  there  be  growth. 

Each  organization  reported  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  and  much  creditable 
work  done.  The  Sunday-school  called 
for  help  in  the  music  and  for  a  visitor 
and  both  calls  were  met  at  that  meeting. 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
has  carried  on  the  Sunday  morning  class 
meeting.  The  Sunset  services,  engi- 
neered the  Pacific  Coast  table  for  the 
Boston  Fair,  furnished  the  Christmas 
for  eight  hundred  children,  and  given  a 
series  of  Travel  Talks.  Its  different  de- 
partments are  working  well. 

The  Alliance  has  responded  to  all  the 
numerous  calls  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing $50  to  Berkeley  Theological  School 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  INIaternity 
Cottage.  This  last  was  never  so  well 
supported  or  patronized  as  now.  One 
most  gratifying  service  was  securing  the 
release  of  a  woman  confined  in  the  insane 
asylum  for  eight  years,  and  the  locating 
and  restoring  of  her  children  to  her. 
The  Social  Service  class  is  a  most  valu- 


able part  of  the  church  work.  The 
principal  talk  this  month  was  by  IMrs. 
Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  the  policewoman 
of  the  city,  on  "The  Need  of  Education 
in  Social  Hygiene."  This  was  repeated 
before  the  Alliance.  Other  talks  were. 
"A  Boys'  Home  in  Lo.s  .Angeles,"  and 
"The  Work  of  the  Humane  Society  for 
Children." 

The  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  eighteen 
joined  the  church.  The  sermon  topics 
for  the  month  have  been  of  absorbing 
interest:  "How  the  Christmas  Story 
Grew,"  "The  Bequest  of  the  Old  Year  to 
the  New,"  "Arbitration  and  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,"  and  "Modern  Standards  of 
Generosity,"  pronounced  by  many  the 
very  best  yet.  The  central  idea  was  that 
people  to-day  have  reached  a  point  where 
charity  in  the  old  sense  is  abhorrent  to 
both  the  receiver  and  the  giver.  To-day 
we  share,  not  bestow. 

On  Saturday,  December  23d,  by  re- 
quest, ]\Ir.  Hodgin  gave  a  sermon  to  the 
City  Club  on  "Is  There  a  Way  Out?"  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  to  Men,"  in  its  application  to  the 
present  condition  of  industrial  strife  and 
warfare.  It  was  reprinted  ver1)atim  in 
one  of  the  evening  papers,  which  pro- 
nounced it  "one  of  the  most  vitally  sig- 
nificant addresses  the  club  has  ever 
listened  to." 

Pomona:  Several  large  and  interest- 
ing public  meetings  have  been  held  by 
the  Outlook  Club  on  Sunday  evenings 
during  the  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary. The  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Los  Angeles  county.  President  Blaisdoll 
of  Pomona  College  and  others  of  our 
nearJ)y  college  community  have  been 
among  the  speakers.  Such  subjects  as 
High  School  and  College  Education, 
Magazines  and  INIagazine  Writing,  the 
INTodern  Drama,  have  been  discussed  by 
specialists  in  those  lines.  The  program 
has  usually  included  general  discussion 
following,  which  was  fre(]uently  of  great 
value. 

A  series  of  morning  sermons  l)y  'Mt. 
IMcKeynolds  on  the  general  tojuc :  "Does 
INFodern  Life  Educate?"  is  now  running. 
The  sub-topics  so  far  considered  have 
been  "Education,"  and  "Labor." 
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The  Sunday  School  has  recently 
aAvarded  gold  pins  to  ten  pupils  and 
teachers  for  perfect  attendance  for  one 
year.  The  school  numbers  about  65.  It 
took  no  vacation  last  summer  and  the 
experiment  was  voted  a  success. 

Portland. — The  Christmas  services  in 
the  Portland  Church  were  especially 
fine.  The  decorations,  the  music,  and  the 
sermon  all  making  a  particularly  har- 
monious whole  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  celebration.  The  children  of  the 
Sunday  School,  retiring  from  their  part 
in  the  service,  sang  "Silent  Night,"  fol- 
lowing which  the  choir  gave  the  Story 
of  Bethlehem  in  Spence's  Cantata.  Mr. 
Eliot  declared  every  one  a  poet  and  a 
Christian  on  this  day  of  the  yesir. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
Tuesday  evening,  January  9th,  preceded 
by  a  dinner  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  which 
Avas  prepared  and  served  by  the  Alliance 
and  the  Young  People's  Fraternity.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  in  spite  of 
the  snow  and  ice  storm  which  had  held 
the  city  in  its  grasp  for  three  or  four 
days.  For  on  this  day  a  Chinook  Wind 
was  sent  as  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence  for  Unitarians,  as  our  senior 
pastor  expressed  it,  permitting  a  large 
attendance.  The  reports  from  the  vari- 
ous organizations  showed  the  church  to 
be  going  forward  and  that  it  is  in  good 
financial  condition. 

Classes  preparatory  for  church  mem- 
bership will  be  organized  by  the  pastor. 
The  lectures  to  begin  in  February  and 
close  two  weeks  before  Easter. 

Certain  fundamental  life-problems, 
'-'God,"  "Immortality,"  "Freedom,"  are 
topics  for  Sunday  morning  sermons  in 
January. 

The  attendance  at  the  evening  ser- 
vices is  increasing.  Mr.  Eliot  has  been 
considering  at  these  meetings,  "Four 
Great  Characters  in  Literature."  Robin- 
son Cruso,  Odysseus,  Don  Quixote  and 
John  Inglesant. 

The  Shakespeare  Study  Class  of  the 
Women's  Alliance  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Ralph  W.  AVilbur  at  the  December  meet- 
ing on  the  subject,  "Henry  V,"  and  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Stevens  on  "Twelfth  Night" 
in  January.    A  "Liszt  Musicale"  arrang- 


ed by  Mrs.  Henry  Berger,  Jr.  was  given 
at  the  social  and  literary  meeting,  Jan- 
uary 3rd. 

Seattle,  Wash. — First  Unitarian 
Church,  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  Minister. 
Though  silent  for  some  months  this 
church  and  its  minister  has  not  been  idle 
nor  has  it  taken  any  backward  steps, 
in  fact  it  has  added  very  much  to  its 
energy  and  its  efficiency.  In  addition 
to  its  morning  services,  which  have  been 
as  largely  attended  as  ever,  it  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  evening  services  which 
have  filled  the  church  to  overflowing  and 
have  been  a  distinct  power  for  advance- 
ment in  the  city.  During  these  evenings 
we  have  listened  to  the  prophetic  earnest- 
ness of  Henry  George,  Jr. ;  of  the  moral 
power  of  Margaret  E.  Haley  of  Chicago ; 
to  Mrs.  Pankhurst  of  London,  most 
gentle  and  inspired  and  illuminating  of 
them  all,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
type  each  with  his  own  message. 

The  old  Unity  Club  has  been  revived 
and  every  two  weeks  has  a  literary  pro- 
gram and  a  debate  participated  in  by  our 
own  people  and  others.  The  last,  a  de- 
bate on  the  Single  Tax,  upon  which  the 
city  must  vote  soon,  drew  to  the  church 
an  audience  of  over  nine  hundred,  and 
many  had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack 
of  room.  Topics  discussed  are  the  great 
social,  industrial,  political  and  ethical 
problems  of  the  present  hour  which  our 
people  are  trying  to  solve  and  upon 
which  they  need  all  the  help  they  can  se- 
cure. There  is  being  added  to  the  work 
of  the  Unity  Club  a  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  all  those  actively 
interested  in  such  work  in  the  city,  and 
this  church  has  many  such. 

Plans  are  now  well  started  to  brick 
the  church  as  originally  planned  and  to 
redecorate  the  interior  so  that  we  may 
return  to  a  practically  new  and  a  very 
beautiful  church  home  in  the  fall. 

The  Women's  Alliance  after  its  suc- 
cessful Baazar  in  December  adopted  the 
Calendar  Plan  for  raising  money  for  the 
coming  year  and  if  it  proves  the  success 
we  hope  it  will  and  which  it  deserves, 
we  shall  hereafter  do  away  with  nerve- 
racking  baazars. 

All  other  activities  are  moving  on  in  an 
efficient  way. 
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Sacramento  —  First  Church.  ■ —  On 
January  8th  the  first  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  of  the  church  was  held  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  seventeen  years. 
It  Avas  a  great  affair.  The  church  now 
occupied  by  the  new  congregation  at 
Twenty-eighth  and  H  streets  was  filled 
to  its  capacity. 

The  business  meeting  was  preceded 
by  an  elaborate  dinner  served  bj'  the 
Women's  Alliance.  Three  large  circu- 
lar tables  were  used  in  serving  dinner 
and  covers  were  laid  for  sixty  people. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  toasts 
were  responded  to  by  Dean  E.  M.  Wil- 
bur on  behalf  of  tlie  American  Unita- 
rian Association  and  T.  W.  Furlong  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Rabbi 
Fried  brought  the  good  greetings  from 
the  synagogue  and  the  swami  from  the 
members  of  his  Buddist  congregation. 
Eight  new  names  were  added  to  the 
fellowship  roll  of  the  church,  making 
now  a  total  of  sixty  live  and  active 
members.  The  board  reported  the  pur- 
chase of  the  new  church  site  and  the 
payment  of  it  in  full. 

At  the  short  business  meeting  which 
followed  the  new  Board  of  Directors 
were  elected  for  the  j^ear.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  ]\Ir.  Baker,  Dr.  Nichols,  who  is 
still  with  us,  although  not  physically 
able  to  take  his  active  part,  was  elect- 
ed President  Emeritus.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  confident  feeling  that 
before  the  next  annual  meeting  we 
would  be  in  our  OAvn  new  church  build- 
ing, which  will  be  located  on  Twenty- 
seventh,  between  N  and  0  streets. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  Sunday  services  at 
All  Souls'  Church  in  January  were  on 
"The  Bible,"  Mr.  Turner  giving  the 
modern  interpretation  for  the  earnest 
seeker  after  truth  and  religion.  The 
sermons  were  instructive  and  inspiring, 
seeking  to  lead  the  hearer  step  by  step 
to  a  loving  and  joyful  faith  in  God.  The 
evening  services  were  also  instructive, 
the  subject  being  "Unitarian ism  and 
Liberal  Christianity."  A  special  feature 
of  these  services  was  the  singing  by  the 
junior  choir. 

San  Francisco. — ]\Ir.  Leavitt  filled  the 
pulpit  all  of  the  month  of  January,  ex- 


cepting on  the  28th.  when  Professor 
Morgan,  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Berk- 
eley, was  an  acceptable  substitute, 
preaching  an  excellent  sermon  on  "Over- 
coming the  World." 

The  church  societies  have  maintained 
their  general  standard  of  activity.  The 
Channing  Auxiliary  on  Januar^^  2d  had 
an  interesting  business  meeting,  at  which 
the  members  adopted  a  resolution  join- 
ing the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  A  New  Year  social  reunion  fol- 
lowed, the  entertainment  consisting  of 
songs  by  ]\Irs.  De  Los  ^Nlagee,  Mrs.  Flora 
Howell  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Rhodes. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work  on  January  8th  was  well  at- 
tended. A  delightful  group  of  songs 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Sproule,  whose 
rich,  sympathetic  voice  is  always  a  de- 
light, and  ]Mrs.  Bradford  Leavitt  made 
us  realize  how  beautiful  our  new  piano 
is.  We  are  always  proud  when  our  pro- 
grams are  given  by  our  own  members. 

On  January  22d  our  annual  meeting, 
was  held.  A  few  changes  were  made,  but 
we  are  thankful  to  say  no  change  in  the 
"chair."  For  ten  years  ^Irs.  Curtis  has 
given  her  strength,  time  and  interest  to 
guiding  us,  and  so  skillfully  does  she 
drive  us,  that  like  well  trained  horses, 
we  never  feel  the  bit,  but  jog  contentedly 
on,  over  rough  or  smooth  roads,  loving 
our  driver  so  that  we  are  happy  to  do 
her  will.  The  serious  business  of  the 
afternoon  was  enlivened  by  a  few  recita- 
tions charmingly  given  by  ]\Irs.  ]\Ierritt 
Cutten. 

On  January  23d,  Prof.  David  P.  Bar- 
roAvs,  of  the  TTniversity  of  California, 
addressed  the  ^Men's  Club  on  "Conditions 
in  Mexico,"  giving  much  information  in 
a  very  attractive  manner. 

The  Society  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  sudden  death  of  :\Irs.  IMargaret  11. 
Walker,  principal  of  the  :Marshall  School, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  never- 
failing  attendant  of  the  church  services. 
Closely  occupied  during  the  week,  she 
never  felt  called  upon  to  gain  needed  rest 
at  the  expense  of  giving  up  the  morning 
service  of  worship  and  teaching,  and  her 
devotion  to  her  duty  in  every  way  was 
a  characteristic  expression  of  her  stead- 
fast nature. 
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€l)ttonal0. 

That  we  are  face  to  face  with  great 
problems,  so  great  that  the  wisest 
among  us  dare  not  think  that  they  know 
how  these  problems  may  eventually  be 
solved,  seems  evident  to  all  who  give 
the  matter  any  serious  thought.  When, 
therefore,  a  popular  lecturer  declares 
that  our  social  difficulties  are  only  im- 
aginaiy,  that  they  do  not  really  con- 
stitute any  problem  at  all,  and  that 
the  one  way  out  of  the  apparent  wilder- 
ness into  the  land  of  peace  and  content- 
ment is  by  way  of  her  political  party 
scheme,  we  are  more  than  justified  in 
concluding  that  she  knoAvs  so  much,  be- 
cause she  knows  so  little. 


When  Ni 


the  Syrian  leper,  ap- 


peared before  Elisha  to  be  cleansed  of 
his  leprosy,  the  prophet  through  his  ser- 
vant bade  him  go  down  to  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  wash  in  it  seven  times.  A  sim- 
ple remedy,  indeed.  But  Naaman  "went 
down  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in 
Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
man  of  God:  and  his  flesh  came  again 
like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and 
he  was  clean." 

JMany  are  the  modern  Naamans,  af- 
flicted with  the  leprosy  of  graft  and  all 
manner  of  political  corruption.  Why 
are  they  not  made  clean?  Is  it  due  to 
the  absence  of  an  Eli.sha  to  direct  the 
cleansing  process,  or  is  it  because  they 
are  not  washed  at  all,  l)nt  simply  wliite- 
washed  ? 


We  are  sometimes  told  that  if  we  had 
the  men  and  the  money  we  could  or- 
ganize a  liberal  movement  in  every  im- 
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portant  town  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As 
to  the  money  for  this  purpose,  there  is 
probably  not  much  of  it  lying  around 
loose  anywhere.  But  as  to  the  men  who 
might  do  the  work,  they  would  seem  to 
be  within  easy  reach.  A  prominent 
Unitarian  minister  expressed  his  sur- 
prise to  the  writer  not  long  ago  that  he 
was  constantly  discovering  men  who  at 
one  time  or  another  had  been  in  the 
Unitarian  ministry.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  why  these  have  turned 
away  after  a  few  years  of  endeavor  in 
the  pulpit.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt, 
would  render  excellent  service  under  fa- 
vorable conditions.  There  must  be  some 
strong  reason  that  turns  a  man  away 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  A  young 
man  preparing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
much  precious  time  and  money  for  a 
life-work,  and  then  after  a  few  years 
feel  somehow  compelled  to  drop  it  and 
put  his  hand  to  something  else  for  a 
living — something,  not  being  fitted  for 
anything  in  particular — that  has  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  tragedy.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  so  serious  a  step  should 
be  taken  without  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.    What  may  they  be? 


"We  pra.y:  "Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  But  the  earth 
is  a  big  place  and  any  attempt  to  help 
to  bring  about  such  a  condition  in  so 
large  a  territory  is  naturally  discourag- 
ing, and  the  impulse  to  do  something  is 
apt  to  evaporate  Avith  the  words  as  they 
fall  from  the  lips.  But  if  we  would 
seriously  pray:  "Thy  will  be  done  in 
my  life,  in  my  home,  in  my  church  and 
in  my  community  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,"  it  might  open  the  way  to  a 
wonderful  transformation  of  things. 

F.  W. 


sociate,  Rev.  Clarence  Eeed,  for  pro- 
jecting and  accomplishing  the  special  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  American  Unitar- 
ian As.sociation,  which  gave  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  an 
especial  interest,  w^hich  has  been  widely 
expressed.  The  opportunity  is  open  for 
others  to  follow  the  example,  and  repeat 
the  success. 


The  Fresno  Conference  ProgTam  is  a 
promise  of  an  unusually  sane  and  in- 
spiring session.  It  has  idea  and  purpose, 
and  is  not  a  mere  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  papers  and  addresses  in  which 
every  participant  is  given  a  chance  to 
exercise  a  hobby  or  show  off  ability  to 
write  or  talk  for  its  own  sake.  A  discus- 
sion for  two  hours  and  a  half  of  "Religi- 
ous Education"  under  judicious  leading 
is  worth  much  more  than  a  dozen  papers 
with  no  chance  for  back  talk,  run 
through  with  a  speed  that  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  a  hot  box.  The  discussion  of 
"The  Attitude  of  Unitarianism  Toward 
Orthodoxy"  ought  to  be  productive  of 
practical  gain,  and  rid  us  of  the  self- 
consciousness  that  impedes  progress. 
"Unitarianism  and  the  Masses"  with  par- 
ticipants from  Oregon  to  Boston  by  the 
way  of  Sacramento  and  Pomona  ought 
to  scatter  a  lot  of  seed  thoughts.  March 
19th  to  21st  is  the  appointed  time. 


The    editor    would    acknowledge    his 
great   and  special   obligation  to  his  as- 


Among  the  different  commendable  ob- 
jects taught  by  modern  educational  ef- 
forts is  that  expression  of  kindness  that 
we  call  humane.  It  embraces  a  wide 
rauge  from  considerate  treatment  of 
animals  to  peace  among  the  nations.  It 
inculcates  active  kindness  and  seeks  to 
implant  in  the  breast  of  the  child  an 
abhorence  of  inflicting  needless  suffering. 
The  American  Humane  Education  So- 
ciety is  represented  in  California  by  a 
Secretars%  and  the  California  Club  has  a 
committee  on  Humane  Education.  Hu- 
mane   education    is    compulsoiy    in    the 
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schools  of  California  and  of  thirteen 
other  states.  The  birthday  of  Luther 
Bnrbank,  March  7th,  is  set  apart  and 
designated  as  Bird  and  Arbor  Day.  On 
May  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Hague 
Congress,  is  observed  as  Peace  Day.  This 
is  all  good,  but  must  be  kept  live  and 
fresh  and  not  suffered  to  become  formal 
and  perfunctorj'. 


Februarj^'s  abbreviated  existence  finds 
full  compensation  as  a  character-builder, 
in  having  ushered  into  history  the  two 
Americans  who  typify  most  nobly  that 
which  is  best  in  its  tradition  and 
achievements.  Hero  worship  is  neither 
a  mistake  nor  a  misfortunate,  if  its  ob- 
ject be  worthy  and  its  pursuit  stops 
short  of  excess.  To  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate that  which  in  Washington  made 
him  the  brave  leader  of  an  apparently 
forlorn  hope,  and  that  which  in  Lincoln 
caused  him  to  grasp  what  he  felt  was 
just,  and  gave  him  the  power  to  hold  to 
it  regardless  of  consequence,  is  the  great 
desideration  of  life. 

The  necessity  of  being  free  typifies  true 
manhood.  There  are  those  who  can 
exist  with  apparent  comfort  and  satis- 
faction M'ithout  knowing  what  freedom 
is.  There  are  others  who  find  nothing- 
worth  fighting  for.  Existence  seems  suf- 
ficiently worth  while  if  it  brings  well- 
spiced  food,  clothes  of  accepted  cut  and 
well-appearing  texture,  and  a  pretty 
full  measure  of  amusement.  How 
these  things  are  procured  is  a  secondary 
matter,  of  small  importance,  and  that 
others  enjoy  them  no  responsibility  is 
felt.  To  tell  the  truth  is  accepted  as 
generally  dictated  by  policy  but  if  one 
can  lie  and  not  be  found  out,  it  is  about 
as  good,  and  when  especially  well  done, 
is  more  effective. 

There  are  also  good  men  who  lack  the 
courage  to  undertake  anything  they  can- 
not see  the  way  out  of.     That  a  course 


is  right  is  not  enough.  They  must  be 
sure  it  is  going  to  succeed  or  they  will 
not  undertake  it.  The  only  good  thing 
in  life  is  a  sure  thing. 

There  are  many  people  that  sorely 
need  a  large  infusion  of  Washington 
principles,  and  few  that  do  not  need 
frequent  recharging  of  the  batteries  of 
independence  and  courage. 

And  Lincoln,  who  is  so  much  nearer 
to  us,  in  circumstances  and  in  sim- 
plicity of  life, — surely  he  should  help 
us!  Our  trials  are  not  like  his  trials 
in  outward  form,  but  they  are  the  same 
in  essence,  and  must  be  met  in  the  spirit 
that  was  in  him.  What  he  was  and 
what  he  became  are  all  the  promise  of 
possibility  we  need  ask  for.  Would  we 
better  our  condition,  why  not  make  up 
our  mind  that  we  will  do  it,  as  Lincoln 
did,  and  then  work  for  it  as  he  did  ? 

And,  if  we  attain  the  end,  and  find 
ourselves  beset  on  every  side,  shall  we 
weaken  and  shrink  from  the  appointed 
way,  or  shall  we  go  steadily  forward,  in 
such  faith  as  we  can  command,  with 
such  relief  as  good  sense  and  grim 
humor  inay  furnish, — kindly  of  heart, 
without  malice,  without  bitterness — sim- 
ply doing  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right? 

What  America  needs  is  more  men 
modeled  on  its  two  great  heroes.  If  its 
aristocracy  would  first  measure  up  to 
Washington,  and  then  .be  born  again  to 
the  democracy  that  was  in  Lincoln,  and 
if  the  democrats  would  not  be  too  much 
enamored  of  their  expanding  strength, 
recognizing  that  those  they  force  to  the 
wall  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit  and 
of  rights,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
public  weal  and  the  happiness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  common  life. 


It  is  too  much  to  exjioct  that  all  who 
really  wish  the  progress  of  mankind.  u]i- 
ward  and  onward,  will  over  pull  in  one 
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direction  at  any  one  time.  There  are 
too  many  minds  and,  no  doubt  fortun- 
ately, the}^  are  so  constituted  that  they 
see  things  from  very  different  angles. 
If  the  team  could  be  induced  to  bear 
steadily  and  strongly  into  its  combined 
collar,  pointed  in  one  direction,  the 
wagon  would  feel  a  compelling  effect 
and  the  immediate  end  would  be  speed- 
ily reached. 

But  life  is  complex  and  has  many 
'bearings,  and  cannot  safely  be  disturbed 
by  two  sudden  or  too  extreme  an  ad- 
vance in  any  direction.  It  is  not  typified 
by  a  stalled  wagon.  It  is  like  an  im- 
mense building  in  the  process  of  being 
raised  by  many  jack-screws.  It  nuist  be 
kept  tolerably  level  and  no  screw  must 
be  allowed  to  overdo  its  proportionate 
part.  Nature  provides  many  cranks 
and  their  combined  power  is  gradually 
raising  the  great  social  edifice.  What  is 
needed  is  that  each  one  should  patiently 
and  steadily  do  his  part,  feeling  that  he 
has  only  a  part  to  do,  and  never  feeling 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  job.  That  way  lies  discourage- 
ment and  despair.  Neither  is  he  to  feel 
that  his  particular  screw  is  so  superior 
in  importance  that  he  is  justified  in  be- 
littling or  berating  some  other  one. 

The  advantage  and  value  of  divided 
responsibility  is  indisputable,  and  the 
necessity  of  harmonious  and  united  ac- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
every  day. 

Agreement  is  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage if  applied  to  purpose,  but  fortun- 
ately not  necessary  as  applied  to  theolog- 
ical conceptions.  The  sooner  that  men 
who  really  want  a  better  world  see  that 
the  best  way  to  get  is  is  to  make  it  so, 
instead  of  using  all  their  strength  in 
convincing  others  that  their  especial 
way  is  the  only  or  the  best  way, — the 
sooner  it  will  be  done.  It  is  time  that 
petty  distinctions  were  dropped  and  that 


those  who  recognize  that  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  more  vital 
than  anything  else,  should  stand  to- 
gether and  work  together.  Worship 
where  and  how  we  please,  vote  for  whom 
we  will,  associate  with  rich  or  poor, — 
men  and  women  who  love  justice  and 
righteousness  and  kindness  must  abhor 
wrong  doing  and  wrong-doer,  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front  against  evil  in  every 
guise.  To  tell  the  truth,  to  deal  fairly,  to 
befriend  the  suffering,  to  be  merciful,  to 
be  ready  to  make  sacrifice  for  our  prin- 
ciples, to  lead  cleanl}^  lives,  to  keep  kind- 
ly hearts, — let  this  be  our  resolute  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  real- 
ized let  it  be  our  abundant  reward. 

The  church  has  its  part  to  do,  and  it 
is  for  each  one  of  us  to  see  that  it  is 
done.  And  we  will  do  well  to  waste 
little  strength  in  being  over-critical  of 
the  minister,  or  the  denomination,  or  the 
congregation.  What  better  can  any  one 
do  than  by  standing  loyally  by  whatever 
company  he  is  in,  giving  it  what  strength 
and  support  he  can,  bettering  it  if  he  is 
able,  through  his  own  faithfulness,  if  he 
can  do  it  and  maintain  his  modesty? 
Any  man  or  woman  not  attached,  should 
consider  well,  if  he  is  doing  his  best 
through  individual  effort  alone.  Every 
one  who  has  fighting  strength  and  pur- 
pose should  enlist  somewhere  for  service. 
If  the  church  is  doing  its  part  we  can- 
not afford  to  deny  it  our  support  in 
approval.  If  it  fails  to  do  its  part  we 
cannot  afford  to  deny  it  the  help  it 
needs.    It  needs  us  or  we  need  it. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
one  not  doing  his  best  is  in  a  position 
to  criticize  the  church  for  what  it  fails 
to  accomplish.  The  responsibility  is 
finally  individual.  What  is  the  church 
other  than  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
led,  more  or  less,  by  a  self-sacrificing 
man,  generally  underpaid,  who  could 
probably  do  much  better  if  his  mind  was 
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ncial  worry,  and  his  heart 
because  of  what  he  could 
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but  in  many  cases  they 
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People  who  have  money  that  they  ex- 
pect some  day  to  leave  behind  them  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  dispo- 
sition to  make  of  sums  not  needed  by,  or 
of  doubtful  advantage  to,  surviving  rel- 
atives. To  do  the  most  good  is  the  end 
to  be  sought,  but  the  means  are  general- 
ly not  clear.  Experience  teaches  and 
instances  of  what  has  been  done  are  the 
best  indication  of  what  may  be  done. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco reports  were  read  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  three  separate  funds,  prac- 
tically under  one  management,  Avhich 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  endowing  a 
group  of  men  and  giving  them  power 
to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

The  fund  established,  under  the  will 
of  Capt.  Y/m.  C.  Hinckley,  in  1876, 
constituted  a  historic  landmark.  It  was 
contersted  as  establishing  a  perpetuity, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  per- 
petuity for  charitable  purposes  was  not 
against  public  interest.  Originally 
amounting  to  $52,000  there  has  been 
disbursed  during  the  past  twenty-one 
years  over  $48,000,  and  the  fund  has  in- 
creased to  $63,000. 

In  1884  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Hathaway  left 
$5,000  for  the  poor  of  the  TTnitarian 
church;  $2,900  has  been  disbursed  and 
the  fund  stands  at  $6,200. 

In  1904  Mr.  Henry  Pierce  left  $10,000 
for  a  church  library.  From  the  incouie 
$3,300  has  been  disbursed  and  the  prin- 
cipal is  now  $13,000. 


Summarizing  this  result,  endowments 
of  $67,000  have  yielded  for  distribution 
$54,200  and  the  capital  sum  is  now 
$81,200. 

The  especially  valuable  feature  of 
such  a  provision  is  that  it  effectively 
supports  sympathetic  individual  help- 
fulness. It  is  not  cold  charity  doled 
out  grudgingly,  or  a  weakening  spigot 
at  which  the  improvident  may  draw. 
The  money  supplements  the  friendlj^  in- 
terest of  kind  and  judicious  men  and 
women  who  do  their  best  to  comfort 
those  who  are  distressed  and  relieve  the 
unfortunate.  C.  A.  M. 


The  introduction  of  the  word  con- 
science into  modern  ethics,  like  all 
good  things,  has  served  a  good  purpose 
and  lent  itself  sometimes  to  serious 
blunders.  When  one  tries  to  make  one 
faculty  of  it,  unique  among  the  func- 
tion of  the  mind,  seated  somewhere 
within  the  inner  life  as  a  demi-god  dic- 
. fating  to  the  soul  its  disapprovals  and 
approbations,  the  things  it  ought  to  do 
and  leave  undone,  then  I  take  it  we 
shall  get  into  bad  p.sychology  and  worse 
ethics.  Bishop  Butler  told  us  it  was 
one  faculty  and  then  proceeded  in  his 
ethical  sermons  to  give  the  name  con- 
science to  about  twenty-one  more  or  less 
activities  of  the  mind. 

By  the  word  conscience  we  mean  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  convenient  name 
for  the  total  moral  reactions  of  a  human 
soul ;  it  is  a  name  for  our  entire  ethical 
nature.  That  ethical  nature  is  grounded 
ill  the  universe;  it  is  our  heritage  from 
(!od.  It  is  really  inspiring  to  think  of 
Ihis.  We  emerged  from  the  beast  and 
there  is  much  of  the  ape  aiul  tiger  left  in 
us.  But  there  is  everything  in  that  fact 
of  emergence.  That  the  first  Adam  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  back  should 
have  taken  a  leap  ni)\vard  into  an  ethical 
realization,  indicalis  prdly  clcarlv  thai 
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the  play  of  forces  which  were  developing 
a  human  soul,  that  the  great  cause  which 
was  marshalling  these  forces,  that  the 
forces  both  of  environment  and  inherent 
character  were  designedly  moral.  To 
use  the  religious  language  of  Words- 
worth : 

"The  soul  that  rises  with  ns,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And   Cometh   from   afar: 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home." 

Nowhere  indeed  is  the  human  soul 
more  godlike  than  in  its  ethical  aspira- 
tions. It  is  then  that  we  have  ten  words 
on  two  tablets  of  stone,  the  son  of  man 
weeping  over  Jerusalem,  a  lonely  monk 
defying  the  power  of  the  Medici,  in  so 
far  as  it  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor 
and  was  gfuilty  of  unrighteousness  in  the 
Florentine  republic,  and  thousands  of 
other  contributions  to  the  uplift  of  the 
race. 

But  conscience,  is  not  an  individual, 
but  also  a  social  affair.  There  is  a  pub- " 
lie  as  well  as  a  private  conscience.  When 
we  utter  such  things  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  deep  truth  that  in  the  very  play 
of  social  forces  the  power  of  w^hich  we 
are  a  part,  to  change  slightly  the  phrase 
of  Matthew  Arnold  is  making  for  right- 
eousness. There  is  a  factor  in  the  group 
that  is  not  found  in  the  individual.  We 
follow  the  leader;  bonnets  must  not  de- 
viate too  much  from  those  worn  by  civil- 
ized bonnet  wearers;  there  is  crystalized 
attitudes  in  religion,  politics,  literature, 
science  and  philosophy.  There  is  a  "to- 
getherness," as  Dr.  Hale  used  to  remind 
us,  and  we  hasten  to  add  through  all  this 
"togetherness"  the  public  conscience  is 
gradually  forcing  itself  toward  the  great 
ideals.  Civilization  is  gradually  moving 
upward.  Very  gradually  religion  and 
social  forces  are  being  moralized.  The 
world  is  a  much  better  world  than  when 
Nero    clad   the    innocent    Christians    in 


coats  of  pitch  and  used  them  as  living 
lamps  to  illuminate  his  debaucheries. 
Something  has  happened  since  the  Star 
was  seen  in  the  East. 

Public  conscience,  however,  it  is  well 
to  emphasize,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  de- 
velopment, but  partially  at  least  that  of 
conscious  development.  The  policy  of 
negation  does  not  quicken  the  public 
conscience.  To  use  an  example  what  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  church 
toward  the  destructive  vice  of  prostitu- 
tion ?  Has  it  not  largely  been  absolutely 
negative?  I  do  not  refer  to  the  periods 
in  which  a  bishop  had  the  business  of 
licensing  this  sort  of  a  trade,  but  to  the 
general  attitude  of  the  entire  Christian 
church.  We  have  until  recently  never 
mentioned  the  subject  in  the  home,  it  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Sunday-schools  and  usually  debarred  as 
a  sermon  theme.  But  the  church  is  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  its  duty,  not  of 
spasmodic  reform,  but  of  thorough  ethi- 
cal instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sexes.  It  is  hardly  common  sense  to 
think  that  whereas  a  human  being  needs 
intellectual  instruction  and  moral  in- 
struction about  duties  of  citizenship  in 
general  and  other  matters,  but  needs  no 
direction  along  the  line  of  one  of  his 
greatest  temptations  not  to  use  properly 
a  relationship  which  God  had  designed 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  family  and  human 
society.  Let  the  forces  of  wise  moral  in- 
struction along  these  lines  be  organized 
in  every  church  in  Christiandom.  We 
cannot  think  that  such  a  policy  would 
increase  prostitution;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  evil 
which  is  one  of  the  blackest  plague  spots 
of  Christian  civilization  would  be  appre- 
ciably diminished.  W.  S.  ]\I. 


Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  con- 
nected the  permanent  felicity  of  a  na- 
tion Avith  its  virtue? — George  Washing- 
ton. 
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The  students  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  led  by  Dr.  Wil- 
bur, the  head  of  the  school,  donned 
jumpers  and  overalls  on  February  29th 
and  held  a  labor  day  of  their  own,  de- 
molishing- an  unsightly  fence  and  laying 
out  a  garden  plot — a  good  practice  lesson 
in  doing  the  near-at-hand. 

The  little  church  at  Eugene,  Oregon, 
is  entitled  to  the  sort  of  praise  that  fol- 
lowed the  giving  of  the  widow's  mite.  It 
collected  what  its  members  felt  able  to 
give  for  the  famine  sufferers  in  China, 
sending  the  amount  to  a  representative 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  desigTiated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  Channing  Club  of  Berkeley  gave 
a  unique  entertainment  on  Feb.  29th, 
entitled,  "The  Circulating  Library." 
Members  of  the  club  appeared  as  books, 
twenty-eight  different  characters  being 
portrayed.  The  programme  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hill.  Music  sup- 
plemented the  animated  library. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  on  February 
14th,  preached  a  sensible  sermon  on  the 
Simple  Life,  taking  texts  from  Jesus 
and  from   Epicurus. 

The  great  curse  of  modern  life  is  its 
hurry;  its  most  widespread  disease  is 
worry;  its  greatest  crime  is  waste  of 
physical  and  social  and  mental  and  mor- 
al resources;  its  greatest  and  divinest 
need  is  simplicity  and  purity  of  think- 
ing and  living. 

It  is  high  time  to  treat  melancholy, 
depression,  gloom,  fretfnlness,  nnhappi- 
ness,  anxiety,  worry  and  hurry,  not 
merely  as  diseases,  but  as  the  inexcusa- 
ble follies,  the  intolerable  vices,  the  un- 
pardonable sins  which  a  sane  and  whole- 
some epicureanism  pronounces  them  to 
be. 

Pere  Hyacinthe,  the  most  eloquent 
French  preacher  of  the  last  half  century, 
died  last  month  in  Paris,  when  nearing 
the  close  of  his  eighty-fifth  year.  His 
last  words  before  insensibility  set  in 
were:  "My  mind  and  conscience  are  at 
peace.  I  can  appear  l)efore  God.'' 

The  addresses  delivered  during  the 
closing  decade  of  his  life  are  said  to  have 
been  franklv  LTnitarian. 


Rev.  AVilliam  I.  Lawrance  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  has 
been  visiting  the  churches  in  Southern 
California.  On  February  11th  he  spoke 
in  Pomona,  taking  as  his  topic,  "The 
Sunday  School  as  an  Educational  Insti- 
tution." He  addressed  the  Liberal  Men's 
Club  at  Redlands  on  "The  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Japanese." 

On  the  evening  of  February  loth,  a 
reception  was  tendered  Rev.  and  ]\Irs. 
C.  Augustus  Turner  by  the  members  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  church.  Ilackley  Hall 
affords  a  delightful  place  for  any  kind 
of  an  entertainment. 

On  February  11th,  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout 
of  San  Jose  marked  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  his  pastorate  of  the  church  by  an 
inspiring  sermon  in  which  he  expressed 
some  of  the  things  that  had  contributed 
to  make  his  experience  as  the  minister  of 
the  church  "an  increasing  delight  and 
a  perennial  joy."  He  had  enjoyed  ab- 
solute freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
He  had  not  tried  to  be  a  Unitarian  but 
he  had  tried  to  preach  the  Truth.  The 
gospel  he  had  tried  to  preach  had  grown 
richer  and  sweeter.  It  was  a  living  and 
vital  thing — not  a  dead  tradition.  Reli- 
gion is  not  belief  or  dogma,  but  life — 
its  spirit  and  service.  He  had  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  moral  support  of 
his  people  and  the  perfect  harmony  that 
had  prevailed.     In  conclusion  he  said: 

Our  fellowship  is  very  precious  and 
rich,  unafraid  and  with  large  faith  we 
stand  fronting  the  future.  We  have  the 
richest  and  most  precious  gospel  that 
ever  fell  upon  listenincr  ears  or  cheered 
the  fainting  heart.  We  feel  strong  to 
bear  life's  burden,  and  brave  to  do  its 
work. 

Lord  Lister,  the  eminent  surgeon 
whose  death  occurred  on  February  11th, 
was  one  of  the  great  scientific  di.seoverers 
of  modern  tinier.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  sys- 
tem of  treatment  in  surgery.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  applying  scientific  and  practi- 
cal surgery  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
the  sparing  of  human  life  and  suffering 
more  than  any  other  person  who  has  ever 
lived. 
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Rev.  Franklin  Baker,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Sacramento, 
preached  a  sermon  on  February  18th  on 
"Why  the  Gallows  Should  C4o."''  He  said 
in  part : 

"Five  States  in  the  Union  have  al- 
ready abolished  this  relic  of  barbarism; 
nineteen  have  the  death  penalty  for  one 
crime ;  nine  for  two  crimes ;  three  States 
for  three  crimes :  five  for  four  crimes ; 
two  for  six  crimes;  one  for  eight  crimes 
and  one  for  eleven. 

"My  substitute  for  the  rope  and  the 
electric  chair  is  the  operation  table.  One 
of  our  leading  physicians  in  this  city, 
that  I  know,  has  restored  health  and 
manhood  to  one  of  the  convicts  at  Fol- 
som,  who  is  now  a  desirable  citizen  and 
working  on  a  farm  at  home. " 

A  verv^  unusual  pulpit  exchange  took 
place  on  February  18th  between  Rev. 
0.  P.  Shrout,  Unitarian  of  San  Jose,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Whitaker,  Baptist  of  Los 
Gatos.  By  mutual  agreement,  INIr.  Whit- 
aker spoke  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  on 
"Why  I  Am  Not  a  Unitarian,"  and  Mr. 
Shrout  spoke  in  the  Baptist  pulpit  on 
"Why  I  Am  Not  a  Baptist."  Both  were 
courteous  but  firm,  giving  good  reasons 
for  their  faith.  Among  INIr.  Shrout's 
long  list  he  said :  "To  be  a  Baptist,  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
Baptist  church,  I  should  have  to  deny 
the  facts  of  science,  turn  my  back  upon 
the  most  enlightened  thought  of  our 
time,  deny  the  fact  of  natural  law  and 
order  and  face  the  future  instead  of  the 


Mr.  Whitaker  had  high  regard  for 
individual  I^nitarianism,  and  said  that 
he  knew  no  reason  why  a  man  who  is  a 
Unitarian  should  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ashamed  of  the  name.  But  he  found 
something  lacking.  Unitarianism  had 
hindered  him  more  than  it  had  helped 
him  in  coming  to  his  spiritual  liberty. 
He  knew  many  fine  men  who  had  left 
the  Unitarian  people  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  opportun- 
ity of  Unitarianism.  Liberalism  seemed 
to  beget  indifference  and  multitudes  are 
getting  along  with  orthodoxy  as  best 
they  can  becaiise  Unitarianism  does  not 
offer  anything  which  promises  a  large 
spiritual  satisfaction. 


"An  Evening  with  Robert  Ingersoll" 
was  recently  held  in  Pomona,  in  which 
discriminating  justice  seems  to  have 
been  done  him.  Extracts  from  his  ora- 
tions plainly  shoAved  his  love  of  liberty, 
justice,  candor,  and  honor,  as  well  as  his 
devotion  to  true  family  life  and  his  ha- 
tred of  shams  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds  said  that  what  he  lacked  was 
due  to  his  period,  which  was  one  of 
transition,  of  warfare  between  science 
and  theology.  He  could  tell  us  we  should 
be  good  and  true — but  he  could  not  tell 
us  why.  The  divine  compulsion  to 
goodness  found  in  our  nature  as  the 
crown  of  an  everlasting  world,  was  not 
yet  made  clear  to  his  age. 

Rev.  Thomas  Claj'ton  of  Fresno,  in  his 
sermon  on  February  4th,  scored  modern 
business  methods  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  present  day  social  unrest. 
After  recounting  unconscionable  greed, 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fictitious  val- 
ues, food  adulteration  and  dishonest 
practices  generally,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  what  the  church  members  can  do 
to  overcome  these  conditions,  saying: 

First,  they  must  free  themselves  from 
every  taint  of  dishonest  dealing.  Their 
business  methods  are  often  justly  criti- 
cised. They  are  frequently  known  to  be 
"bad  pay."  The  churches  will  have  to 
do  more  than  "convert"  people  to  a  sort 
of  religious  emotionalism,  which  may  not 
reach  to  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the 
honest  marking  of  goods,  or  the  selling 
of  only  pure  brands. 

True  Christian  methods  are  "honest 
methods"  and  were  Jesus  Christ  here, 
he  would  scorn  to  recognize  those  as  his 
disciples,  who  praised  His  name,  and 
sold  dishonest  and  tainted  goods.  The 
churches  must  unite  to  bravely  and  per- 
sistently denounce  these  methods  as  dis- 
tinctly "LTnchristian"  even  though  they 
lose  some  "wealthy"  members.  They 
must  teach  as  the  supreme  thing  in  reli- 
gion, the  unselfish  love  of  all  mankind. 
This  alone  can  check  the  awful  current 
of  greed  for  money,  and  the  love  of  lux- 
urious living,  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
age. 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell,  on  February 
4th,  spoke  at  the  Unitarian  church  on 
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"The  State,"  supplementing'  an  address 
made  a  j^ear  ago  on  "The  City." 

State  governments,  Mr.  Rowell  said, 
are  just  beginning  the  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment which  city  governments  en- 
tered ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  Prior 
to  that  time,  popular  government  had 
become  a  confessed  failure  in  American 
cities.  An  aroused  civic  spirit  and  a 
simplified  civic  mechanism  have  already 
regenerated  the  cities.  The  same  process 
is  lieginning  in  the  states. 

Representative  government  has  be- 
come unworkably  complicated,  and  now, 
in  order  to  make  it  simpler,  we  have 
taken  the  first  step  by  adding  a  further 
complication.  We  have  superposed  di- 
rect legislation  on  delegated  legislation. 
The  chief  use  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall,  however,  will  be  to  make 
safe  the  next  step.  We  can  afford  to 
unshackle  the  hands  of  the  government 
because  we  have  the  power  to  compel  it 
to  be  representative.  The  short  ballot 
and  the  short  constitution  will  bring 
government  close  to  the  people.  They 
will  make  government  strong  enough  to 
be  efficient,  while  the  referendum  and 
the  recall  will  make  it  safe  to  grant  that 
power.  The  next  ten  years  are  likely  to 
see  as  great  change  in  state  governments 
as  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  in  city 
government. 

"Washington  the  IMan"  w^as  the  topic 
of  a  Washington's  birthday  sermon  by 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  minister  of  the 
First  Unitarian  church,  on  Februarv^ 
21st.  He  said :  "Washington  was  great 
in  sincerity,  integrity  and  in  his  sense  of 
justice.  That  innate  passion  for  justice 
that  ever  possessed  him  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  other  limitations.  It  was  this 
that  caused  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  to  risk  his  all  for  them  and 
never  to  waver,  in  spite  of  the  most  dis- 
heartening discouragements. 

"Not  the  least  by  any  means  of  his 
greatness  was  his  self-discipline.  He  had 
a  passionate  temper  and  was  naturally 
impatient  of  restraint  and  opposition, 
but  so  Avell  did  he  have  himself  in  hand 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  out- 
breaks, he  stands  before  the  world  as  the 
personification  of  patience,  forbearance 
and  magnaminity.     It  Avas  his  overpow- 


ering sense  of  justice  and  his  strong  will 
that  accomplished  this  result,  and  caused 
him  to  stand  before  the  world  as  one  of 
its  trul}^  great." 


Contributfti* 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 

AVith  the  passing  of  Col.  Higginson 
Avent  the  last  of  a  notable  group  of  Bos- 
tonians  Avhose  lives  of  sturdy  activity 
left  an  impress  upon  their  generation, 
and  Avhose  J30oks  are  a  precious  heritage. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Julia  Ward 
IToAve  have  been  dead  only  a  few  months, 
and  noAv  they  are  joined  by  their  com- 
rade. Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1823,  he  Avas  eighty-eight  years  of  age 
at  his  death,  the  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Phillips,  Garrison,  Sumner, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Alcott,  HaAvthorne, 
Parker,  Dr.  Hoaa'C,  Emerson,  LoaacII, 
LongfelloAA',  AA^hittier,  Curtis,  Holmes, 
Julia  Ward  HoAve  and  Dr.  Hale,  of  all  of 
AA'hom  he  Avrites  charmingly  in  his 
"Contemporaries." 

After  a  short  residence  in  NeAvbury- 
port,  he  became  minister  of  a  Unitarian 
church  at  Worcester,  where  Dr.  Hale,  a 
year  yonnger,  also  served. 

AVhen  the  Civil  War  opened.  Col.  Hig- 
ginson, Avho  AA-as  a  staunch  abolitionist, 
as  nearly  all  his  friends  AAcre,  became  a 
colonel  of  colored  troops,  "Avhere  he 
served  Avith  knightly  ardor.  The 
romance  of  the  struggle  appealed  to 
him.  I-nlike  many  of  the  anti-slavery 
men  of  the  North,  the  negro  AA'as  some- 
thing more  to  him  than  a  cause.  He 
AA'as  not  contending  merely  for  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  man.  He  Avas  pleading 
for  a  people  Avith  Avhoni  he  Avas  glad  to 
be  acquainted.  His  Avas  an  intimate 
knoAvledge  and  delight  in  the  humor  and 
the  more  serious  side  of  the  negro  char- 
acter. And  Avith  Avhat  a  loving  loyalty 
they  repaid  his  devotion  to  them.  At 
his  funeral  in  Cambridge  his  body  Avas 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  negro  sol- 
diers Avho  looked  as  if  they  Avere  carry- 
ing a  great  king  to  his  burial." 

In  1898  appeared  his  fascinating 
autobiography,  entitled  "Cheerful  Yes- 
terdays," one  of  many  readable  and 
helpful    books,    among    Avhich    are    "An 
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Afternoon  Landscape"  (poetry),  "Life 
In  Cambridge,"  "Life  of  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,"  "Oldport  Days,"  "Atlantic  Es- 
says," "The  New  World  and  the  New 
Book,"  "The  Evolution  of  An  Ameri- 
can," "Common  Sense  About  Women," 
and  others. 

Several  early  sermons  were  issued,  and 
hundreds  of  papers  contributed  for  pub- 
lications and  societies. 

His  genuine  patriotism  suffered  no 
diminution  in  the  years  when  enthusi- 
asms are  likely  to  weaken. 

Speaking  of  an  ancestor,  he  says : 
"The  stock  has  surely  shown  some 
vitality  and  vigor,  and  perhops  some- 
things of  transmitted  public  spirit  and 
of  interest  in  things  higher  than  those 
which  are  merely  material.  These  de- 
scendants have  remained  loyal,  as  Amer- 
icans, to  the  verdict  of  their  only  pro- 
genitor, that  'One  sup  of  New  England 
air  is  better  than  a  whole  flagon  of  Eng- 
lish ale.' " 

But  with  all  his  Americanism  he  loved 
England.  "We  cannot  spare  the  Eng- 
lishman from  our  blood ;  but  it  is  our 
business  to  make  him  more  than  an 
Englishman." 

He  w^as  the  champion  of  woman,  stand- 
ing firmly  for  her  political  rights:  "In 
the  multifarious  other  duties  that  make 
up  statesmanship,  we  cannot  spare  the 
brains,  the  self-devotion,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  women.  There  is  nothing 
impotent  in  the  statesmanship  of  women 
when  they  are  admitted  to  exercise  it ; 
they  are  only  powerless  for  good  when 
they  are  obliged  to  obtain  by  wheedling 
and  flattery  a  sway  that  should  be  recog- 
nized, responsible  and  limited." 

It  was  a  forceful,  suggestive  life  these 
abolitionists  lived  in  those  days  of  old 
Boston.  Of  them  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
said:  "They  are  fighting  a  battle  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  or 
modern  heroism,"  and  Lord  Houghton 
wrote:  "They  are  men  whom  Europe 
has  learned  to  honor  and  would  do  well 
to  imitate."* 

Gladstone  not  long  before  his  death, 
in  an  address  at  Oxford,  reviewing  the 
changes  of  opinion  he  had  undergone 
since  early  youth  said :  "I  have  come  to 
place  a  higher  and  ever  higher  value 
upon  human  liberty  which  is  exemplified 


in  the  spirit  of  so  many  American  heroes 
— there  and  there  only  is  the  secret  of  the 
change." 

Col.  Higginson  was  born  with  this 
spirit.  He  did  not,  even  in  his  old  age, 
when  so  many  spoke  discouragingly  of 
conditions  in  America,  lose  his  old-time 
optimism : 

"Those  who  say  that  our  people  look 
merely  at  wealth,  take  a  very  superficial 
view.  As  a  rule,  men  do  not  know  who 
is  the  richest  man  in  the  next  city,  or  the 
next  State.  Mere  wealth  has,  after  all, 
a  very  limited  reputation  compared  with 
that  of  intellect.  An  English  novelist 
comes  here,  and  ever}-  town  hall  is  open 
to  him ;  a  Swedish  peasant  girl  comes  to 
sing  to  us,  and  we  pay  any  amount  to  hear 
her.  Bring  forward  your  art  and  your 
genius,  the  community  seems  to  say,  and 
we  will  provide  the  money.  The  very 
fact  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  seems 
of  itself  to  create  respect  for  these  qual- 
ities when  manifested  in  other  ways.  .  .  . 
Let  an  ordinary  millionaire  land  at  the 
wharf,  on  the  other  hand,  and  no  more 
attention  is  paid  to  him  than  if  he  were 
an  ex-Governor." 

I  well  remember  the  day  I  last  saw  him 
in  Boston  in  1898,  his  strong,  familiar 
face,  his  kindly  eye  and  "adequate"  nose, 
set  off  by  "burnsides"  which  he  always 
wore ;  his  erect  figure  and  elastic  car- 
riage. It  was  my  good  fortune  later  to 
have  him  review  a  book  of  mine  with 
generous  consideration.  In  this  volume 
I  had  made  loving  reference  to  Whittier, 
to  whom,  indeed.  Col.  Higginson  himself 
pays  this  beautiful  tribute : 
"At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 
That  said  to  startled  conscience,  'Sleep  no 

more ! ' 
Like  some  loud   cry  that  peals  from   door  to 

door, 
It  roused  a  generation ;  and  I  see 
Now  looking  back  through  years  of  memory. 
That  all  of  school  or  college,  all  the  lore 
Of  worldly  maxims,  all  the  statesman's  store, 
Were  naught  beside  that  voice's  mastery. 
Tf  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came 
Throiigh  life,  and  if  no  influence  less  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  the  place  of  duty's  flame; 
Tf  aught  rose  worthy  in  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught  that,  viewed  backward,  wears  no  shade 

of  shame. 
Bless  thee,  old  friend,  for  that  high  call  was 
thine!" 


*T  am  indebted  to  Mr.   Sanborn  for  his  ap- 
preciative sketch  of  Col.  Higginson. 
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Some   Aspects   of   Religious    Life 
In   Modern   Germany. 

By   Carl    G.    Eendtorff,    Ph.    D.,    Stanford 
University. 

Part  II. 

(Continued  from  January  Number.) 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  trace  in  detail  the  histor- 
ical and  religious  development  of  Ger- 
many; all  we  can  do  is  to  point  to  a 
few  of  the  influences  which  left  their 
mark  on  German  civilization,  and  there- 
by upon  its  religion;  for  religion  is  a 
factor  in  civilization  as  well  as  a  result 
of  it. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  the 
church  as  an  organization  was  all 
powerful.  Of  its  value  as  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  force  in  the  life  of  the 
people  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  any 
just  estimate.  It  is  true  that  the  mon- 
astery became  the  stronghold  of  class- 
ical learning.  But  the  very  fact  that 
all  learning  was  removed  from  the  reach 
of  the  people,  that  the  whole  intellect- 
ual life  was  concentrated  in  the  clergy, 
interfered  with  a  free  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  activities  of  the 
people.  Culture  and  education  were  to 
be  had  only  in  the  form  of  theological 
training,  schools  existed  only  for  the 
clergyman.  Poetry  and  art  were  car- 
ried on  only  so  far  as  they  served  the 
ends  of  the  church.  The  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  taught  in  the  forms  of 
ideals  which  became  a  part  of  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  people,  but  as  laAvs 
of  the  church,  which  were  obeyed 
blindly. 

The  dualistic  conception  of  the  world, 
as  taught  by  the  church,  in  which  this 
earthly  life  has  no  significance  except 
as  a  preparation  for  the  future  life;  in 
which  all  pursuits  of  man  that  are  not 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  church 
are  not  only  useless  but  evil;  according 
to  which  even  the  natural  affection  of 
human  beings  for  each  other  has  its 
source  in  sin, — made  any  progress  in 
learning  and  art,  in  science  and  inven- 
tion almost  impossible. 

Finally,  the  Catholic  idea  that  the 
clergy,  in  whom  God  is  personified  on 
earth,  alone  constitute  the  "church," 
and  that  the  layman  can  receive  the 
benefits  of  religion  onlv  throuch  the  aid 


of  the  clergy,  crippled  all  spontaneous 
religious  life. 

But  in  spite  of  this  tyranny  of  the 
church  the  intellectual  and  religious  life 
of  the  people  went  on  and  first  found 
expression  during  the  period  of  chiv- 
alry,— a  time  marked  in  German  liter- 
ature by  such  names  as  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach, — when  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  church  a  class  of  cul- 
tured people  arose  who  viewed  life  from 
a  different  standpoint  and  developed  a 
new  healthy  conception  of  it  in  con- 
trast to  the  pale  asceticism  of  the 
church. 

This  culture  disappeared  with  the 
passing  of  chivalry,  but  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment  did  not  die  with  it. 
Humanism  next  brought  to  the  nation 
the  inheritance  of  all  that  was  best  in 
ancient  civilization  and  set  a  new  stan- 
dard of  values,  thereby  rousing  the 
spirit'  of  criticism.  With  it  came  the 
ability  to  view  facts  from  a  historical 
standpoint  and  to  weigh  them  objec- 
tively. The  invention  of  printing,  the 
discover}'-  of  new  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  many  other  facts  of  nearly  equal 
importance  acted  their  part  in  spread- 
ing knowledge  and  arousing  the  imag- 
ination. 

A  craving  for  learning,  no  longer  con- 
fined to  one  class,  but  affecting  the 
broad  masses  of  the  common  peojile,  set 
in.  Learning  and  art,  Avhich  in  the 
early  middle  ages  were  in  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  clergy,  then  during  the 
time  of  chivalr}^  were  taken  up  by  the 
kniglits,  now  passed  over  to  the  burgh- 
ers and  the  cities  became  the  centers 
of  intellectual  activity.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  monasteries,  without  contact  with 
humnn  life,  learning  and  art  had  been 
sterile ;  later  chivalrous  knighthood  had 
used  them  as  ornaments,  as  a  luxury; 
now  the  practical  burgher  souglit  to 
bring  them  more  closely  into  relation 
Avith  the  realities  of  life.  Universities 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Germany; 
what  may  be  termed  the  scientific 
spirit. — i.  e.  the  realization  that  truth 
is  higher  than  authority  and  tradition. 
— began  to  assert  itself.  Scholasticism 
lost  its  dominating  position  and  theo- 
lof»v  as  a  science  was  born. 
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An  essential  factor  in  this  progress 
was  the  change  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  Germany  was 
drawn  from  its  isolated  position  and 
was  brought  into  commercial  relations 
with  many  countries  and  thus  into  close 
contact  with  other  civilizations.  The 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  fostered  the 
spirit  of  independence. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  who  so  far 
had  thought  and  acted  as  a  whole,  now 
began  to  break  up.  The  individual 
man  appeared,  ready  to  think  for  him- 
self and  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  actions.  In  other  words,  the 
modern  man  with  modern  individual- 
istic tendencies  was  born  in  Germany. 
Energies  and  powers  which  had  long 
lain  dormant  in  the  German  character 
awoke,  and  the  consciousness  of  these 
new  possibilities  within  himself  gave  to 
the  individual  a  healthy  self-confidence 
and  a  joyous  self-assertion ;  jubilantly 
Ulrich  von  Hutter,  that  fiery  spirit, 
cried  out :  "0  tempora !  0  sa?culum  !  es 
ist  eine  Lust  zu  leben !" 

And  noAv,  what  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church  towards  all  this 
progress?  Did  it  in  any  way  partake 
in  it,  or  was  it  affected  by  it? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  held  as  funda- 
mental the  idea  that  all  that  pertains 
to  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  evil,  which  laid 
its  main  emphasis  on  the  saving  of  the 
souls  and  on  the  life  of  the  hereafter, 
which  clung  to  the  principal  that  "to 
love  Christ  is  better  than  all  knowl- 
edge" and  "blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit," — that  institution  in  whose  eyes 
all  human  achievements  seemed  as 
nothing  compared  with  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  church,  which 
viewed  with  horror  any  deviation  in 
thought  from  that  taught  by  the  church 
and  regarded  asceticism  as  the  highest 
ideal  for  human  life,  which  held  that 
its  teachings  were  absolute  truth,  the 
whole  truth  now  and  forever,  —  this 
church  could  not  logically  approve  all 
these  new  tendencies  of  life  and  thought 
manifesting  themselves  everywhere.  It 
could  not  possibly  look  upon  any  mere- 
ly material  or  mental  progress  as  bene- 
ficial or  fruitful,  and  it  looked  with 
dismay  upon  the  tendency  of  the  indi- 


vidual to  trust  the  verdict  of  his  own 
conscience  and  reason  more  than  the 
teachings  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  second  question,  Catholi- 
cism is  such  an  absolutely  simple  and 
logical  structure,  provided  we  admit  its 
premises,  it  is  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
that  to  take  from  it,  or  to  add  to  it  in 
any  way  would  mean  to  destroy  the 
logical  perfection  of  the  whole.  For 
this  reason  the  church  could  not  as- 
similate any  new  thought-material,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  new  movement,  there- 
fore, instead  of  enriching  the  church, 
only  had  a  disintegrating  influence.  To 
outer  conditions, — political,  social,  eco- 
nomic,— the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways adapted  itself  readily,  but  its  or- 
ganic structure  has  ever  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  church,  at  this  critical  time, 
could  not  move  from  its  fixed  position, 
but  neither  could  the  spirit  of  the  times 
be  extinguished.  And  so,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  a  conflict  became  inevita- 
ble :  the  Reformation  set  in  and  result- 
ed in  the  split  of  the  church.  The 
Protestant  Church  arose. 

And  now  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  new  church  that  gave  it  in 
the  eyes  of  its  adherents  a  superiority 
over  the  mother  church  ? 

These  first  and  foremost :  the  per- 
sonal individuality  was  recognized  and 
the  moral  responsibility  was  allowed  to 
rest  with  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself;  the  outward  shows  of 
religion  were  put  aside  and  the  essen- 
tials of  religion  were  emphasized  ;  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  eliminated  and  many  of  its  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  confession,  the 
worship  of  saints,  etc.,  were  abolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  retained  and  became  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Protestant 
Among  these  was  the  old  conception  of 
the  church  as  a  divine  institution  and 
with  it  that  of  its  divine  authority. 
Others  are:  the  distinction  between 
priesthood  and  laity,  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  the  conviction  that 
the  teachings  of  the  church  are  the  only 
source  of  morality,  the  placing  of  au- 
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thority  over  truth  ("Alles  geglaiibt  oder 
niehts  geglaiibt" — Luther) . 

The  new  Protestant  Church  gradually 
formed  a  new  cult  in  which  many  of 
the  Catholic  ceremonies  and  much  of 
the  old  splendor  were  retained  and  it 
is  an  interesting  question  whether  this 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Cath- 
olic Church  buildings  w^ere  retained,  al- 
though they  are  not  suited  to  a  simple 
cult. 

The  German  people  have  always  clung 
to  the  Reformation  with  a  deep  affec- 
tion. To  them  it  has  always  been  the 
great  achievement  of  the  nation,  and 
Luther  has  been  regarded  by  them  with 
something  akin  to  worship.  And  justly 
so,  for  the  importance  of  the  reforma- 
tion, looked  at  from  the  historical  stand- 
point, can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But 
looked  at  from  an  ultimate  standpoint, 
the  Reformation  was  after  all  only  a 
compromise.  This  is  best  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  soon  after  the  new  church 
was  established  it  became  rigid  and 
lifeless,  firmly  resisting  any  change  or 
development  along  any  line,  and  is  to- 
day essentially  the  same  that  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Luther,  four  hundred  years 
ago. 

And  yet,  what  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  Germany  dur- 
ing these  four  hundred  j^ears  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life ! 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  thirty  years' 
war  which  depleted  the  physical 
strength  of  the  people,  destroyed  the 
national  wealth,  and  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  nation ;  in  spite  of  the  depths  of 
political  degeneration  into  which  Ger- 
many was  plunged;  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  petty  princes  under 
which  the  people  writhed ;  in  spite 
of  the  miserable  economic  conditions 
which  loAvered  the  self-esteem  and  con- 
sequently the  self-confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  after  long  periods  of  intellect- 
ual depression,  during  which  the  Ger- 
man, mistrusting  his  own  nature,  shaped 
his  art  and  literature  after  foreign 
models, — in  spite  of  all  this,  the  German 
character  and  German  idealism  tri- 
umphed in  the  end. 

It  was  German  idealism  that  dreamt 
of  a  German  national  life,  of  a  national 
art,  and  a  national  literature;  it  was 


the  German  individualist  who,  even  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  political  debase- 
ment, clung  to  the  dream  of  a  unified 
fatherland  and  a  powerful  German  state 
which  should  hold  its  own  politically 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  was 
German  character  Avhich,  Avith  its  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  with  dogged  perse- 
verance realized  the  dream  of  the 
idealist. 

In  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
nation  during  this  period  and  up  to  the 
present  the  two  most  potent  factors 
have  been  the  thought  of  political  free- 
dom, which  has  given  a.  new  signifi- 
cance, ncAv  responsibility  and  new  dig- 
nity to  the  individual,  and  together 
with  this  the  development  of  science  in 
all  her  fields,  which  has  established  a 
new  conception  of  truth,  namely,  that 
truth  is  not  something  fixed  once  for  all. 
something  that  can  be  vouched  for  by 
authority,  but  something  that  is  ever 
changing,  ever  growing.  And  this  new 
conception,  too,  gives  to  the  individual 
a  new  dignity  and  new  responsibilities. 

Again,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  individual  asserts  himself.  And 
again  we  ask:  What  stand  has  the 
church,  and  this  time  the  Protestant 
Church,  taken  in  all  this  development — 
political  and  intellectual?  Has  it  in 
its  whole  attitude  adapted  itself  to  the 
new  achievements  in  science?  Has  it 
recognized  the  individual  claim  for 
freedom  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Protestant 
Church  has  shown  almost  as  much  rig- 
idity as  the  Catholic  Church  did  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore 
we  see  again  a  conflict — a  clashing  of 
principles.  We  see  on  the  one  side 
eluireh  and  state  firmly  united,  mutu- 
ally supporting  each  other,  and  both  up- 
held ])y  German  respect  for  authority. 
On  the  other  side  stands  the  modern 
man  with  his  iudividualistic  tendencies, 
iiulejiendent  and  open-minded,  knowing 
no  higher  tril)unal  than  his  own  rea-son 
and  conscience,  who  will  suffer  nO' 
church  as  a  mediator  between  himself 
and  God.  It  is  the  contest  between  a 
new  and  old  conception  of  life.  It  i.'< 
the  struggle  between  authority  and  in- 
dividualism, between  conservatism  and 
progress,   between    absolutism   and   de- 
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mocracy — a  struggle  which  deals  with 
problems  so  extreme  that  reconciliation 
seems  impossible. 

In  this  struggle  three  marked  ten- 
dencies appear,  represented  by  three 
different  types  of  people,  which,  I  am 
inclined  to  assume,  correspond  to  three 
different  temperaments.     They  are : 

A.  The  orthodox  group  —  the  church 
and  its  adherents. 

B.  The  liberal  group  —  perhaps  best 
exemplified  in  the  Protestanten-Verein, 
founded  in  1865. 

C.  The  extreme  radicals — such  as  we 
find  in  the  Monistenbund,  founded  in 
1906. 

I  shall  attempt  to  tabulate  the  views 
held  by  these  three  groups,  but  in  doing 
so  I  am  aware  that  I  must  do  injustice 
to  all  these  three  groups  as  they  natu- 
rally overlap. 

A.  The  orthodox  group  holds:  That 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  God; 
that  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the 
church  are  the  source  of  all  ethics;  that 
church  and  state  are  both  divine  institu- 
tions and  are  inseparable.  These  in  their 
political  attitude  are  mostly  autocrats 
and  aristocrats,  believing  that  men  by  na- 
ture are  divided  into  those  that  rule  and 
those  that  must  be  ruled ;  they  oppose 
temperamentally  all  theories  which  might 
revolutionide  existing  conditions  and  for 
this  reason  they  reject  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. 

B.  The  liberal  group  holds:  That 
Christianity  is  the  greatest  spiritual 
power  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
but  as  the  church  as  it  is  does  not  rep- 
resent  Christianity  in  its  purest  form. 

•  reforms  are  necessars';  that  the  Bible 
is  a  ven^  important  source  for  ethics, 
but  that  it  often  fails  to  answer  the  most 
important  social  question.s  that  confront 
us  in  our  modern  life;  that  church  and 
state  should  be  separated,  but  that  a 
church  organization  is  neeessar\^  to  ele- 
vate the  masses ;  that  this  church  organi- 
zation should  be  far  more  democratic 
than  it  is  now,  but  in  making  the  neces- 
saiy  changes  we  should  proceed  with  due 
reverence  for  that  which  is  historically 
established.  In  their  general  attitude 
towards  life  they  are  intellectual  aristo- 
crats. They  are  optimists  and  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  things  have  a  relative 


value;  they  accept  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. 

C.  The  radical  group  holds:  That 
Christianity  has  outlived  itself  and  some- 
thing better  and  more  useful  must  be  put 
in  its  place;  that  the  Bible  is  a  docu- 
ment of  great  historical  and  literary 
value,  bvit  that  our  ethical  conceptions 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  social 
instincts,  while  so-called  Christian  mor- 
ality is  often  directly  immoral;  that 
church  and  state  must  be  separated — in 
fact,  that  the  church  as  an  established 
organization  must  be  abolished.  In  their 
attitude  towards  society  and  the  state 
they  are  outspoken  democratis ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  dualistic  doctrine  of  the 
church  they  incline  to  a  monistic  phil- 
osophy based  upon  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. All  theories  pertaining  to  any- 
thing lying  outside  of  human  experience 
they  leave  to  the  individual. 

These  three  tendencies,  then,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  There  are:  1. 
Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  church ;  2.  Those  who 
think  that  reforms  within  the  church  are 
necessars^  and  feasible;  3.  Those  who 
think  that  the  church  cannot  be  re- 
formed and  therefore  should  be  abol- 
ished, something  better  taking  its  place. 

If  we  consider  these  three  parties,  all 
equally  sincere  in  their  endeavors  after 
what  they  think  is  right,  (I  do  not  of 
course  take  into  account  those  who  for 
any  ulterior  motives  belong  to  the  one 
or  other  party,)  the  second  group  holds 
the  most  difficult  position.  While  the 
orthodox  find  satisfaction  in  their  firm 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  the  radicals  are  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  their  new  ideals,  the  second 
group,  the  liberal  reformers  within  the 
church,  are  torn  hither  and  thither  by 
conflicting  desires  and  duties.  They  are 
treated  with  scorn  by  both  orthodox  and 
liberals,  and  again  are  besieged  by  both, 
as  each  party  would  like  to  win  them 
over  to  their  side. 

And  now  we  ask :  What  is  the  real 
import  of  these  religious  differences  and 
strivings  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  ?    What  will  they  result  in  ? 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to 
prophesy.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that 
is  that  religious  conditions  as  we  find 
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them  in  modern  Germany  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  on  much  longer  without  a  change 
for  better  or  worse.  The  only  question 
is :  Will  there  be  a  great  conflict,  a  new 
reformation,  or  will  there  be,  through 
one  compromise  after  another,  a  gradual 
development  from  the  old  to  something 
newer  and  better? 

A  great  religious  reformation  would 
require  a  great  leader  and  so  far  the 
new  Luther  has  not  appeared.  It  is  more 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  second  alter- 
native will  prevail,  that  the  church  will 
be  forced  gradually  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  The  first  and  fore- 
most of  these  demands  is  the  separation 
of  church  and  school,  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  battle  is  fought  at  the 
present  time. 


Denominational  Loyalty. 

By  Eev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Almost  every  congregation  contains  a 
few  folk  who,  when  the  church  is  men- 
tioned "wish  you  well ;"  they  "hope  you 
will  succeed."  If  one  of  them  is  asked, 
"to  what  church   do  you  belong?",   he 

replies :  "I  attend  Mr. 's  church," 

(naming  the  minister).  Does  he  contri- 
bute regularly  to  the  support  of  the 
church  ?  He  "puts  something  in  the  plate 
whenever  he's  there."  Does  he  call  him- 
self a  Unitarian  ?  "There  is  good  in  all 
the  churches."  Does  he  share  responsibly 
and  efficiently  in  the  educational,  ]ihilan- 
thropic,  civic,  social  or  religious  work  of 
the  church  ?  "No."  Does  he  expect  and 
demand  the  offices  of  the  church  in  his 
seasons  of  distress  or  sorrow^     "Yes." 

This  attitude  and  habit  of  mind  in  its 
extreme  form  is  a  very  ungrateful  and 
selfish  "proposition."  And  it  is  by  sharp 
contrast  with  this  that  we  think  of  those 
whose  loyalty  in  all  our  churches  consti- 
tutes their  real  life  and  going  power. 

Such  loyalty  may  be  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous ways.  But  wherever  there  is  any 
conscience  and  any  gratitude  for  the  fel- 
lowship and  for  the  light  and  leading  of 
the  church,  this  loyalty  will  find  some 
way  of  disinterested  expression  and  ac- 
tion. 

And  wherever  we  observe  genuine  loy- 
alty to  a  local  church  we  are  pretty  sure 
to    find     denominational      lovaltv     too. 


Wherever  one  is  really  loyal  to  the  small- 
er group  he  is  apt  to  be  loyal  to  the  larg- 
er group  of  which  the  smaller  is  a  part. 
It  is  a  poor  kind  of  denominational  loy- 
alty which  skips  the  local  organization. 
It  is  a  poor  sort  of  local  loyalty  that  ends 
wdth  itself. 

Were  I  accordingly  to  put  down  in 
order  like  memorando  the  items  of 
denominational  loyalty,  I  would  write 
about  as  follows: 

1.  A  loyal  Unitarian  ought  to  be  loyal 
to  his  local  church.  He  ought  to  attend 
its  worship,  support  its  work, — morally 
alwa.ys,  actively  and  financially  if  he  can. 
This  presupposes  that  the  local  church 
does  not  too  seriously  outrage  his  sense 
of  what  really  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
Unitarian  church. 

2.  A  loyal  Unitarian  ought  to  know 
Unitarian  history  and  Unitarian  teach- 
ing. And  if  he  desires  his  loyalty  to  be 
broad  and  deep  he  ought  to  know  gen- 
eral Christian  history  too,  and  some- 
thing of  comparative  religions.  He 
ought  if  he  can  aftord  it  to  take  and 
read  at  least  one  denominational  periodi- 
cal, and  he  ought  to  keep  somewhat  in 
touch  with  general  religious  news  in  the 
world  at  large.  To  be  a  loyal  TTnitarian 
is  not  to.  be  a  sectarian  bigot. 

3.  A  loyal  ITnitarian  if  he  can  afford 
it  ought  to  contribute  each  year  to  our 
common  work  as  a  denomination  in  var- 
ious directions.  He  ought  if  possible 
to  give  each  year  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and,  on  this  coast,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  He  ought 
to  maintain  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  all  our  conferences, 
theological  schools  and  other  denomina- 
tional agencies. 

4.  In  addition  to  co-operation  with 
denominational  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, every  church,  and  therefore  every 
loyal  ITnitarian,  ought  to  be  holpinor  in- 
dividual churches  in  his  neighborhood 
in  the  first  difficult  years  of  their  organ- 
ization and  building. 

5.  A  loyal  Unitarian  ought  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  strengthen,  without  com- 
promise or  loss  of  self-respect,  all  lines 
of  life  and  Avork  connnon  to  all  other  re- 
licious  organizations  and  all  helpful  in- 
stitutions, associations  and  movements. 
But  his  differences  with  others,  theologi- 
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eal  or  sociological,  ought  not  to  be  mini- 
mized, if  the  differences  are  real  or  im- 
portant; nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
hasty  pudding  of  concessions.  But  such 
differences  can  be  proclaimed  and  de- 
fended always  sympathetically  rather 
than  antipathetically ;  the  ground  of 
common  histors',  faith,  doctrine  and 
ideals  should  not  be  forgotten;  the  field 
and  the  opportunity  for  common  action 
never  neglected.  Often  those  who  ex- 
clude us,  permit  us  to  include  them. 

6.  A  loyal  Unitarian  should  "criti- 
cise by  creation,"  and  in  a  position  of 
leadership,  should  lead  by  example  and 
encouragement  rather  than  by  tauntings 
and  scoldings. 

7.  And  finally,  it  is  a  true  part  of 
denominational  loyalty  for  every  Uni- 
tarian to  strive  personally  to  live  up  to 
the  moral  and  religious  standards  which 
his  church  offers  him,  or  which  therein 
he  is  privileged  to  preach;  and  sincere- 
ly and  unselfishly  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  "channels  of  DiA'iue  grace"  which 
its  ministrations  and  rites  afford  for  his 
own  gi'owth  in  character,  service  and 
helpfulness.  The  character  of  a  denom- 
ination cannot  be  much  better  than  that 
of  the  main  body  of  the  people  that 
constitute  it. 


Charles  Miner  Gorham. 

At  his  home  in  Berkeley,  there  passed 
from  earth  on  February  27th  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  sterling  manhood.  Charles  ^l. 
Gorham  was  born  in  New  London.  Conn., 
on  ]\rarch  22d,  1831.  He  received  the 
excellent  common  school  education  that 
New  England  has  always  given  her  sons, 
and  being  gifted  with  a  good  mind  he 
grew  up  to  intelligent,  clear-headed  man- 
hood. 

He  was  interested  in  the  best  things, 
a  reader  of  good  books  and  of  straight- 
forward thinking  and  doing. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  yielded 
to  the  lure  of  the  call  of  the  West,  and 
came  to  California  settling  in  IMarys- 
ville.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  office 
of  Judsre  Stephen  J.  Field,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  the  foundry  business.  He  won 
a  place  among  the  leading  citizens  of 
the   city   and   for   six   vears   served   as 


Mayor,  leaving  a  fine  record  and  retain- 
ing the  high  regard  that  won  him  the 
office.  He  was  interested  in  politics  of 
the  better  sort,  and  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  sagacious,  public-spirited  leader. 

His  brother,  George  C.  Gorham,  at 
one  time  the  Kepublican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  became  the  Secre- 
tary^ of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
resided  subsequently  in  Washington. 

In  1887  Mr.  Gorham  was  appointed 
by  President  Arthur  as  assistant  coiner 
of  the  mint  and  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  subsequently  appointed 
coiner,  and  gave  over  thirteen  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  that  department 
of  the  service.  He  was  then  appointed 
melter  and  refiner,  serving  nearly  seven 
years  until  August  1908,  when  his  de- 
clining health  caused  him  to  resign  the 
position. 

His  administration  of  these  respons- 
ible positions  was  in  the  highest  degree 
efficient  and  praiseworthy  and  won  the 
highest  acknowledgment  from  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  He  gave  the  most 
conscientious  and  painstaking  care  to 
every  detail  of  his  office,  and  was  assidu- 
ous in  Avatehfulness  and  application. 

The  result  was  an  administration 
of  absolute  integrity  as  coiner,  and  as 
melter  and  refiner  a  percentage  of  loss 
far  below  the  ratio  recognized  hy  the  gov- 
ernment. He  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
regard  of  every  employee  and  the  un- 
questioned confidence  of  the  authorities 
and  the  community  he  served. 

During  this  period  he  was  a  devoted 
attendant  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
and  for  many  years  a  trustee  and  the 
^Moderator.  He  was  also  for  seven  years 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  William  and  Alice  Hinckley  Fund, 
to  which  he  rendered  valuable  and  faith- 
ful service. 

He  was  a  warm  admirer  and  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Horatio  Stebbins, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Hinckley  Board,  and  Dr.  Stebbins 
held  him  in  the  highest  regard. 

In  1907  he  removed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  settled  in  Berkeley,  Avhere  he 
had  bought  a  comfortable  house,  large- 
ly to  be  near  his  grand-children,  who 
were  attending  the  university.  He  be- 
came deeply  interested .  in  the  Berkeley 
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Church  and  was  constant  in  attendance 
till  his  feeble  health  made  it  impossible. 

He  was  brave  and  cheery  to  the  last, 
meeting"  his  end  with  calm  resignation. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  twice  married,  and 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Melissa  Currier 
Gorham,  and  by  three  married  daughters, 
JMrs.  J.  M.  Ormsby,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Eckert, 
and  Mrs.  Jennie  Gorham  Morgan. 

The  funeral  services  from  the  Berkeley 
church  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Maxou  Smith. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  in  every  respect  a 
man  of  mark, — strong  in  character,  with 
unusual  executive  ability,  wise  in  coun- 
sel, just,  courteous  and  kindly.  He  was 
a  man  who  impressed  all  with  a  certain 
solidity.  He  was  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  was  never  excitable,  or  trifling. 
He  was  modest  and  never  put  himself 
forward,  but  he  did  not  decline  service 
when  its  opportunity  came.  He  was 
the  most  loyal  of  friends,  holding  with 
hooks  of  steel  to  those  who  had  won  his 
confidence  and  regard. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  retentive  mem- 
ory and  could  summon  experiences  from 
the  past,  or  words  from  his  favorite 
authors  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

He  Avas  never  dull  or  tiresome,  and  he 
never  boasted  of  what  he  had  done.  He 
was  a  level-headed,  big-hearted,  high- 
principled  man. 

To  have  known  him  was  a  privilege, 
to  have  been  admitted  to  his  friendship 
was  a  high  honor. 

C.  A.  M. 


Oregon  Sunday-School  Confer- 
,  ence. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Sunday-school  Conference  of 
Liberal  Christian  Churches  was  held  at 
the  First  Universalist  Church  in  Port- 
land, Thursday  and  Friday,  Februar^^ 
first  and  second. 

The  conference  included  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  one  Universalist  church 
and  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Eugene, 
Hood  River,  Portland  and  Salem. 

The  principal  place  on  the  program 
was  filled  by  an  Evangelical  minister. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Phipps,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Oregon  State  Sunday-school 
Association. 


The  opening  session  Fridaj^  afternoon 
had  for  its  general  subject,  "Little  Wom- 
en." The  speakers  included  Rev.  How- 
ard A.  MacDonald  of  Hood  River,  Rev. 
William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  and  Doctor 
Thomas  L.  Eliot  of  Portland,  and  Mr. 
Lischer  M.  Miller  of  Eugene. 

The  general  subject  of  the  evening 
session  was  the  kindergarten  and  prim- 
ary work  and  the  speakers  were  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Wilkins  and  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Phipps.  "Little  Men"  was  the  subject 
of  the  closing  session  Friday  forenoon. 
Rev.  James  D.  Corby,  minister  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church  of  Portland 
spoke  of  how  a  man  can  help  the  sons 
of  other  men  in  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment; and  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  of  Salem 
spoke  of  the  duty  of  every  father  to  his 
own  boys. 

The  women  of  the  Universalist  Church 
provided  a  supper  which  was  a  most  en- 
joyable social  feature  of  the  conference. 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  Portland 
provided  home  entertainment  for  the  del- 
egates from  Eugene,  Hood  River,  and 
Salem. 

An  average  of  twenty-five  Sunday- 
school  workers  were  present  at  each  of 
the  three  sessions. 

Rev.  James  D.  Corby  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  conference  for  the  coming 
year;  Mr.  Sargent,  secretary;  and  Mr. 
j\IacDonald,  treasurer. 

The  next  meeting,  the  first  Thursday 
of  February,  1913,  will  be  with  the 
Church  of  Our  Father  in  Portland. 

By  means  of  this  conference  the 
churches  composing  it  help  each  other, 
and  they  are  also  finding  it  a  means  of 
fellowship  and  co-operation  with  all  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Oregon  in  the 
work  of  moral  and  religious  education. 
Arthur  Hayes  Sargent, 

Secretary. 
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Boys  in  the  Sunday-School. 

[Address  delivered  at  tlie  Oregon  State  Sun- 
day-school Conference  of  Liberal  Christian 
Churches  at  Portland,  Oregon,  February  2, 
1912,   by  Arthur   Hayes   Sargent.] 

Doctor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Social  Ethics,  tells  the  story  of 
a  2food  man  and  a  sober  one  coming  to 
a  drunken  man  lying  in  the  gutter  and 
offering  to  help  him  up.  The  fallen  man 
did  not  care  to  get  up,  but  he  suggested 
that  his  friend  might  lie  down  with  him 
in  the  ditch. 

This  case  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it 
seems.  If  the  one  high  up  is  not  willing 
to  stoop  to  get  nearer  to  his  brother,  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  the  one  low 
down  will  wish  to  rise. 

All  people  naturally  seek  to  do  good 
by  bringing  others  to  their  own  position. 
All  seekers  of  Christian  unity  would 
gladly  reach  it  by  having  all  other 
churches  come  under  the  banner  of  their 
own.  This  must  be  so  with  every  sin- 
cere and  reasonable  person,  for  such  a 
person  adopts  for  himself  what  seems  to 
him  most  precious.  Yet  so  long  as  every 
one  stands  stiffly  by  what  he  approves 
there  will  be  no  spread  of  the  best.  How 
to  bring  the  opposite  poles  of  thought 
and  feeling  near  enough  for  life  currents 
to  flow  from  those  who  have  to  those  who 
lack.  This  is  the  chief  problem  of 
preaching  and  teaching.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem for  the  man  who  deals  with  boys 
everywhere.  The  man  who  goes  tramp- 
i"ig  and  camping  with  bovs  and  joins 
them  in  their  games  is  solving  it  by  put- 
ting himself  on  a  level  with  the  boys. 
Jhe  man  who  gets  boys  to  listen  with 
thoughtful  attention  to  a  scholarly  ser- 
mon is  solving  it  by  bringing  the  boys 
to  his  own  level.  Work  for  boys  in 
church  and  Sunday-school  is  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  raising  them  to  the 
manly  position  of  knowledge  and  char- 
acter. The  preaching  and  teaching  most 
valuable  for  boys  is  above  them.  Boys 
or  men  who  try  to  do  only  easy  and 
familiar  things  stand  still.  Physical, 
mental  or  moral  growth  comes  only  by 
striving  after  something  that  is  beyond 
present  attainment.  It  requires  courage 
and  perseverance  and  it  goes  on  with 
sweating  toil  and  pain. 


The  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
may  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Kant  or  Hegel  and  shoot  high  over  boys' 
heads.  Yet  this  need  not  be  the  case 
even  with  scholarly  discourses  if  the 
speaker  gives  them  a  fair  chance  and 
starts  in  some  region  familiar  to  them 
and  gives  them  a  chance  to  mount  by  a 
low  step  and  get  well  aboard  before  he 
begins  to  soar.  Healthy  and  intelligent 
boys  like  to  use  their  minds  and  they 
appreciate  great  truths  in  noble  lan- 
guage. 

A  sermon  or  lesson  in  Sunday-school 
may  be  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the 
boys  fully  to  grasp  it,  and  yet  be  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  discourse  for 
them  to  hear.  Only  the  exercise  that 
calls  for  complete  activity  of  all  the 
power  of  muscle  or  of  mind  leads  to  the 
greatest  possible  strength ;  and  only  the 
task  that  exceeds  the  limit  of  full  realiza- 
tion can  always  give  this  complete  exer- 
cise of  rising  and  growing  strength. 

Teaching  should  make  the  teacher  un- 
necessary, since  on  this  it  depends 
whether  the  pupil  shall  be  helpless  or 
independent  when  he  shall  no  longer 
have  the  services  of  the  teacher. 

A  professor  of  botany  recently  spent 
the  first  part  of  a  lecture  hour  drilling 
his  pupils  on  the  rules  of  formal  logic 
and  the  relation  of  the  syllogism  to  the 
scientific  method  of  induction.  At  the 
close  of  the  hour  he  said  he  had  three 
objects  in  teaching  botany:  First,  to 
enable  pupils  to  observe  accurately;  sec- 
ondly, to  teach  them  to  express  the  re- 
sults of  their  observation  in  good  Eng- 
lish; and  lastly  to  lead  them  to  reason 
to  true  conclusions  from  the  results  of 
their  observations. 

If  all  teachers  used  a  similar  method 
less  information  might  be  given  out  in 
schools,  but  more  original  search  and 
discovery  and  application  of  truth  would 
go  on  outside  the  class-room. 

To  learn  to  make  a  box  is  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable  for  a  boy  than  to 
have  the  best  box  given  to  him  fully 
made  and  smoothed  and  varnished  so 
that  the  joints  and  nails  and  screws  can 
not  be  seen. 

To  learn  how  to  discover  moral  truth 
is  better  for  the  boy  than  to  have  the 
best  lesson  handed  out  to  him  complete. 
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A  masterpiece  of  art  must  contain  no 
chips  or  roufi'h  edges,  but  a  boy's  work- 
shop is  for  thing's  in  process  of  being 
made.  A  master  craftsman  may  work 
there  and  he  will  teach  the  boys  his  own 
trade  by  letting  them  see  all  the  chips 
and  broken  materials  that  are  cast  off 
in  the  proeeSvS. 

Moral  and  religious  lessons  cannot  be 
separated  from  logic  and  philosophy, 
physics,  botany  and  mathematics.  The 
great  laws  of  matter  and  reasoning  are 
within  reach  of  boys.  They  are  to  be 
learned,  where  they  have  to  be  used,  just 
as  saw  and  plane  are  learned.  The 
greater  part  of  many  lecture  hours  may 
be  taken  up  with  subjects  that  have  no 
more  relation  to  religion  that  logic  and 
rhetoric  have  to  botany ;  but  the  time  will 
be  well  spent  every  time  there  is  progress 
in  clear  thinking  and  an  application  of 
the  new  tool  of  thought  to  life.  Thus 
all  the  tools  of  knowledge  can  be  gained 
little  by  little  with  a  suggestion  for  the 
highest  use  of  each.  "What  the  teacher 
lacks  of  supplying  examples  and  materi- 
als the  boy  will  find  abundantl.y  supplied 
in  his  own  experiencee.  They  will  have 
in  themselves  the  beginnings  of  all  vir- 
tues, independently  of  any  one  teacher: 
they  need  chiefly  to  be  taught  honest 
thinking  in  order  to  extend  to  others  the 
truths  they  find  in  their  own  experience. 

Personality  dawns  in  the  little  child 
as  for  a  bug  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
Others  make  him  look  larger  than  he  is ; 
he  cannot  help  looking  back  at  other  peo- 
ple through  the  same  glass  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  making  them  and  their  in- 
terests look  small.  To  shift  ends  of  this 
glass  so  as  to  realize  one's  place  in  the 
great  whole  of  humanity  is  the  work  of 
moral  education.  When  the  boy  has 
learned  to  extend  his  self-knowledge  into 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  fel- 
lows, he  can  adopt  the  Golden  Rule  and 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 


A  New  Unitarian  Movement. 

Lynden,  Washington,  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Bellingham  and  on 
the  international  boundary  between  the 
T'nited  States  and  British  Columbia. 
Avitli  a  iio|)ulation  of  some  1000  ]ieo]i]e, 
largely  devoted  to  ranching.     Orthodox 


Hollanders  with  their  own  schools  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  community 
and  are  exceedingly  reactionar}^  in  their 
religious  views. 

Until  recently  no  one  in  the  place  has 
ever  heard  a  Unitarian  sermon,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  two  who  came  to 
the  Bellingham  Chapel  at  intervals. 
But  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  think- 
ing along  progressive  lines,  and  the 
writer  was  asked  to  give  a  series  of 
sermons  upon  Unitarianism.  Several 
addresses  have  now  been  heard  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people.  At  the 
last  meeting  the  service  continued  one 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and  the  sermon 
was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  long,  with- 
out notes.  The  subject  was,  "Was  Jesus 
God."  Other  subjects  had  been  leading 
up  to  this  one.  Over  one  hundred  people 
were  present,  and  when  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon  a  paper  was  passed  around 
for  signatures,  under  the  simple  cove- 
nant-of  a  Unitarian  society,  thirty-two 
signed  voluntarily,  and  of  these  thirty- 
two  the  men  numbered  twenty-two. 
Two  more  sermons  remain  in  the  series 
and  it  is  expected  this  list  will  be  in- 
creased both  by  new  signers  independ- 
ently, as  well  as  in  several  cases  the 
wife  joining  where  husband  has  already 
signed.  Trustees  will  be  elected.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  build  a  church, 
but  with  an  organization  and  a  inember- 
ship  roll,  services  will  be  possible  from 
time  to  time.  Those  attending  represent 
no  one  political  view.  The  message  of 
ITnitarianism  to  "many  men  of  many 
minds"  has  never  had  a  better  illustra-. 
tion,  affording  as  it  does  inspiration  for 
all  thinking  people.  T^nitarianism  can- 
not be  said  to  lack  in  its  appeal.  "That 
is  what  I  have  thought,"  or  "I  never 
knew  a  church  stood  for  that,"  or  "This 
is  something  that  a  man  can  listen  to," 
are  expressions  one  meets  with.  I  am 
impressed  with  Lyndon,  not  from  one 
isolated  undertaking  in  this  work,  but 
among  other  similar  undertakings,  as 
exemplifying  the  need  of  similar  move- 
ments near  every  established  Unitarian 
church,  especially  if  it  be  largely  a  pio- 
neer church.  But  such  Avork  should  not 
be  done  with  a  "Billy  Sunday"  method, 
watered  to  make  it  appear  Unitarian.  Tn 
the  Lvnden  movement  those  signing  in- 
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elude  the  leading  merchant,  the  banker, 
the  postmaster,  the  newspaper  editor,  the 
leading  real  estate  man  and  a  prominent 
socialist.  Unitarianism  seems  to  be 
spreading  into  the  adjacent  communities 
and  I  am  receiving  invitations  to  speak 
elsewhere.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this 
evidence  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Bel- 
lingham.  Distances  are  not  short  be- 
tween towns  here,  as  reckoned  in  the 
East,  and  the  country  is  only  partly 
developed,  with  immense  forests  yet  to 
be  cut.  It  is  hoped  that  Unitarianism 
will  grow  up  with  the  country. 
Sincerelv, 

F.  A.  W. 


§>electfD 

Said  Love  To  the  Young  Knight. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 
Said  Love  to  the  young  knight:    "I  am  the  spur 

and  the  prize. 
I  am  the  hand  of  thy  squire  and  the  light  in 

thy  lady's  eyes. 
I  am  the  force  of  thy  arm  that  it  more  than  of 

sinew  and  bone. 
I   am  the   favor  of  Arthur  smiling  doAvn  from 

his  throne. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  Christ,  white  and  high  as 
a  star. 

I  am  the  crown  of  Mary,  outlasting  the  helmets 
of  war. 

I  am  courage,  and  peace — valor  and  gentle- 
ness. 

I  am  the  master  of  pride  and  the  servant  of 
distress." 

Said   Love   to   the   young   knight:     "I   am   the 

hu;nble  task. 
I    am    the   high   adventure    behind    the   visored 

mask. 
I  am  the  fire  of  youth  that  fails  not  with  the 

years. 
I  am  the  master  of  passion  and  comforter  of 

tears." 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Great  Theorem. 
A  happy  man  or  woman  is  a  better 
thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound  note.  He 
or  she  is  a  radiating  focus  of  good  will; 
and  their  entrance  into  a  room  is  as 
though  another  candle  had  been  lighted. 
We  need  not  care  whether  they  could 
prove  the  forty-seventh  proposition ;  they 
do  a  better  thing  than  that — they  prac- 
tically demonstrate  the  great  theorem  of 
the  Livableness  of  Life. — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 


No  human  being  ever  ''found"  hap- 
piness. Happiness  just  "happens,"  of 
course.  It  is  a  gift  from  nature.  You 
can  not  make  it,  dig  it  up,  pump  it  up, 
buy  it,  or  cause  it  to  appear  by  sleight 
of  hand.  The  harder  you  run  after  it 
the  faster  it  flees  before  you — like  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Happiness  always 
comes  to  you  over  your  shoulder.  And 
it  comes  most  permanently  and  regular- 
ly to  those  who  are  trying  to  make  others 
happy. — Frank  Crane. 


No  great  inner  event  befalls  those  who 
summon  it  not;  and  yet  there  is  germ 
of  great  inner  event  in  the  smallest  oc- 
currence of  life.  But  events  such  as  these 
are  proportioned  by  justice  and  to  each 
man  is  given  of  the  spoil  in  accord  with 
his  merits.  .  .  .  Misfortune  or  hap- 
piness, it  seems,  must  be  chastened  ere 
it  knock  at  the  door  of  the  sage ;  but  only 
by  stooping  low  can  it  enter  the  common- 
place soul. — Maeterlinck. 


Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  his  "Au- 
tobiographic Memoirs,"  gives  some  inter- 
esting recollections  of  the  meetings  of 
the  famous  Metaphysical  Societ}^  with 
which  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  last 
century  Avere  associated: — "Things  I  re- 
call are  these :  The  superior  aloofness  of 
Tennyson,  who  never  interposed  with  a 
remark,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  al- 
ways followed  the  ai-guments  of  oppon- 
ents with  understanding;  the  subtlety 
and  versatility  of  Gladstone  .  .  .  the  di- 
alectic skill  of  Huxley,  in  the  style  of  a 
great  criminal  court  advocate  .  .  .  the 
brilliant  eloquence  of  Dr.  IMartineau. 
who  in  floods  of  unbroken  rhetoric  had 
no  equal  in  the  Club  .  .  .  and  the 
sledge-hammer  common  sense  of  Fitz- 
james  Stephen."  Mr.  Frederick  Harri- 
son's remarlis  on  Rev.  Frederick  Deni- 
son  Maurice  are  not  very  complimen- 
tary: "A  more  utterlj^  muddle-headed 
and  impotent  mind  I  have  never  known. 
He  was  a  good,  dear  creature,  with  a 
sympathetic  nature  and  a  reaUv  strong 
moral  sense."  Maurice  interpreted  the 
doctrines  of  "orthodoxy"  "in  a  purely 
Pickwickian  sense." 
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jfrom  tt)e  (t\)uu^t&. 

Alameda. — This  church  is  rejoicing 
in  its  firm  establishment  on  a  satisfac- 
tory financial  basis  after  its  long  peri- 
od of  depression  and  suspended  activ- 
ities. Under  its  present  minister,  the 
church  has  strengthened,  and  a  renewed 
feeling  of  confidence  was  established. 
The  board  of  trustees  is  very  active,  and 
its  efforts  to  secure  adequate  support 
for  the  church  were  amply  rewarded. 
When  subscriptions  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  running  expenses  of  the  church 
had  been  secured,  a  letter  of  greeting 
and  congratulation  was  sent  from  the 
trustees  to  all  the  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  society.  The  service  on 
Sunday,  February  11,  was  named  as  a 
jubilee  service,  and  it  became  Rally 
Sunday,  as  the  congregation  was  large 
and  enthusiastic.  The  theme  of  the  ser- 
mon was  timely:  It  stated  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  a  liberal  church,  and 
gave  our  many  causes  for  thanksgiving. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  hearty  greet- 
ings were  exchanged. 

The  jubilee  social  on  the  following 
Wednesday  evening  brought  out  an  ex- 
cellent attendance,  especially  of  the 
young  people,  and  a  happy  evening  was 
enjoyed.  These  social  evenings  are  to 
be  continued  monthly,  the  next  occur- 
ring on  March  13. 

Mr.  Fred  McGrew  of  Berkeley  is  prov- 
ing a  very  efficient  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  which  is  flourishing 
under  his  care.  A  kindergarten  depart- 
ment meets  at  the  same  hour,  in  charge 
of  Miss  IMarjorie  Taylor.  Miss  Buck  has 
the  junior  church  department,  Avhich 
numbers  twenty-two.  It  is  the  senior 
department  of  the  Sunday-school,  con- 
sisting of  young  people  of  high  school 
age. 

Both  the  work  and  program  meetings 
of  Unity  Circle  are  largely  attended. 
The  February  program  was  much  en- 
joyed. Several  speakers  developed  the 
subject  of  gardening  in  California  for 
women,  and  the  school  gardens  wore  de- 
scribed l)y  IMiss  de  Brutz,  the  public 
school  instructor  in  gardening. 

Berkeley. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  good  work  of  the  church  has 
been  going  on  as  of  yore,  efficiencv  and 


energy  beina-  shown  in  all  departments. 
The  first  important  event  of  the  new 
year  w^as  the  annual  meeting,  preceded 
by  a  supper  prepared  by  the  women  of 
the  auxiliary  and  served  by  the  young 
people  of  the  Channing  Club.  Around 
the  well-laden  tables  were  gathered  more 
than  two  hundred  and  after  the  tempt- 
ing viands  had  been  disposed  of,  reports 
of  the  year's  work  were  in  order,  all  in- 
dicating progress  and  prosperity.  The 
report  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Hub,  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  "Attendance  Banner  Contest" 
between  Alameda  and  Oakland  Sunday- 
schools,  the  percentage  of  attendance  in 
the  Berkeley  Sunday-school  averaged  77 
per  cent,  a  good  showing  as  compared 
with  other  years.  ]\Ir.  Hub  suggested 
that  an  advisory  board  be  appointed  by 
the  trustees  to  assist  in  directing  the 
policy  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  com- 
ing of  President  W.  I.  Lawrance  of  the 
Sunday-school  Association,  who  will  be 
here  the  first  few  days  in  INIarch,  is 
looked  forward  to  with  nnich  enthusiasm 
by  the  Sunday-school  workers.  Prof. 
William  Cary  Jones  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ed- 
win Chamberlain  were  re-elected  trus- 
tees, their  terms  having  expired,  the 
hold-overs  being  ]\Ir.  William  C.  Fife, 
]\rr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Mr.  Andrew  jNI. 
Davis.  Mr.  Allen  G.  Freeman,  IMr.  Ste- 
phen N.  Wyckoff . 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  a  reception  was  tendered  to 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  Divinity  School.  A  very 
large  gathering  greeted  the  Divinity 
School  representatives  and  a  truly  social 
time  was  enjoyed.  INIrs.  William  Henry 
Ketcham,  accompanied  by  ^Miss  Hilgard, 
gave  a  delightful  group  of  songs,  contri- 
buting nnich  to  the  evening's  pleasure. 

The  Channing  Club  ha.s  been  having 
many  interesting  and  instructive  lectures 
and  sermons  at  their  Sunday  evening 
meetings.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  hoar 
Professor  AV.  C  Reed  on  "Religious  Life 
of  Harvard  University":  Rev.  F.  L.  Hos- 
ner  on  "Sermons  in  Stories" :  Dr.  M.  C. 
Broekman,  "Modernism  in  Europe  and 
Unitarianism  in  America.'' 
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During  Lent  the  Channing  Club  will 
conduct  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
Lenten  services,  when  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  will  speak  on  the 
general  theme  of  "Religion  and  Citizen- 
ship." 

The  trustees  of  the  church  have  de- 
cided to  hold  monthly  meetings  at  Unit}' 
Hall  at  6  :30  p.  m.,  on  third  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  having  dinner  at  each 
meeting,  thereby  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transact  business  expeditiously, 
have  a  social  hour  and  conclude  in  time 
to  fulfill  other  engagements.  The  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  the  Sunday-school  have 
adopted  much  the  same  program,  meet- 
ing for  dinner  at  Unity  Hall  on  third 
Thursday  of  each  month.  It  is  not  only 
a  sa%nng  of  time  but  encourages  a  spirit 
of  closer  friendship  and  co-operation 
among  the  loyal  Sunday-school  workers. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Divinity 
School  a  series  of  fortnightly  chapel  ser- 
vices in  this  church,  commencing  Wed- 
nesday evening.  February  1-1,  has  been 
undertaken,  at  which  the  students  will 
deliver  the  sermon.  Rev.  Hosmer  Mc- 
Koon  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hand,  Divinity 
students,  have  each  conducted  a  service. 

The  Berkeley  Charity  Organization 
has  made  an  appeal  to  the  various 
churches  for  a  representative  from  each 
church  to  form  an  advisory  board,  hold- 
ing monthly  conferences,  to  assist  in  the 
Avork  of  that  organization.  From  this 
church  Mrs.  Arthur  ^I.  Smith  was  selec- 
ted as  representative,  and  to  aid  her  in 
carrying  out  a  designated  plan,  a  group 
of  Women's  Auxiliary  members  gathered 
at  her  home  to  sew  on  baby  quilts  and 
other  garments  destined  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  little  newcomers  whose 
mothers  were  unable  to  suitably  provide 
for  them.  Not  only  Avere  the  women's 
hearts  rejoiced  to  see  the  pile  of  pretty 
quilts  grow  under  the  manipulation  of 
skillful  fingers,  but  the  coming  together 
was  a  happy  one  and  all  were  benefitted 
by  it. 

During  the  month  of  February  four- 
teen new  members  united  in  fellowship  in 
the  church  and  the  three  children  of  ^Ir. 
Wm.  E.  Chamberlain  were  christened  by 
Dr.  Smith. 

On  Sunday,  February  18th,  Dr.  Smith 


and  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  exchanged 
pulpits.  An  audience  which  filled  the 
church  to  overflowing  greeted  jMr.  Lea- 
vitt and  enjoyed  his  fine  sermon. 

The  Unitarian  Club,  at  its  monthly 
meeting,  was  addressed  by  Professor 
Burt  Estes  Howard  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject,  "Mutilated 
Ideals."  The  usual  discussion  followed 
the  interesting  lecture,  and  was  followed 
by  a  bounteous  repast  which  guests  and 
members  heartily  enjoyed. 

Bellingham,  Wash.  —  The  fifth  an- 
nual dinner  and  meeting  was  held  in 
January-.  Dinner  was  served  by  the  Al- 
liance, assisted  by  the  Young  People's 
Society.  Reports  were  heard  from  all 
departments  of  the  church,  showing 
faithful  work  . 

]Mr.  Weil  is  preaching  a  series  of  Uni- 
tarian sermons  at  Lynclen,  a  town  of 
several  hundred  people  near  Belling- 
ham, and  great  interest  is  aroused.  It  is 
expected  to  organize  a  LTnitarian  Society 
with  no  intention  of  building,  but  that 
services  may  be  held  at  intervals. 

Eugene,  Ore. — Arthur  Hayes  Sargent, 
minister. 

The  church  home  for  which  all  the 
members  of  the  church,  even  the  little 
children,  have  been  working  for  two 
years  is  soon  to  be  built.  The  contract  is 
taken  with  the  agreement  that  a  small 
chapel  shall  be  ready  for  use  by  the  first 
of  June.  I\Iarch  4th  was  the  great  day 
of  beginning,  when  actual  work  was  be- 
gun by  digging  for  the  basement.  A  fit- 
ting observance  of  the  event  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  minister  and  trustees  and 
carried  out  in  presence  of  the  work- 
men and  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
Eugene. 

A  series  of  meetings  has  been  con- 
ducted at  Springfield,  four  miles  from 
Eugene,  beginning  February  11th  and 
continuing  five  Sundays.  Considerable 
interest  and  abundant  friendly  spirit 
was  shown  among  the  people  of  Spring- 
field. The  only  immediate  result  of  these 
meetings  will  be  the  extension  of  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  the  home 
church  to  this  neighboring  city.  But 
this  has  made  the  effort  ver>^  profitable 
for  all  concerned,  as  well  as  encouraging 
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the  minister  to  keep  in  touch  with  neigh- 
bors so  near  as  Springfield,  and  continue 
to  go  to  them  with  the  message  from  time 
to  time. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Japanese  tea  room  of  Hotel  Osborn 
Thursday  evening,  March  7th.  Trustees 
were  elected,  reports  of  the  various 
branches  of  church  work  were  given,  and 
a  social  evening  was  heartily  enjoyed 
by  all.  Special  provision  was  made  for 
the  children,  and  their  share  in  the  work 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  signs  of 
future  progress. 

With  this  meeting  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Eugene  entered  formally  up- 
on its  third  year  with  larger  membership, 
more  efficient  organization,  and  ampler 
means  for  further  usefulness  than  at  the 
beginning  of  any  previous  year. 

Los  Angeles. — The  program  of  the 
month's  doings  is  a  varied  one,  including 
two  all-day  sewing  bees  by  the  Alliance 
for  the  Maternity  Cottage,  and  a  Dick- 
en's  costume  party  under  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  make-ups  were  very  accurate 
and  the  characters  easily  recognized 
without  labels.  The  literary  meeting  of 
the  Alliance  was  also  particularly  note- 
w^orthy,  with  current  events,  music  and 
the  reading  of  one  of  her  charming 
stories  by  Miss  Amanda  IMathews.  There 
were  two — the  last  Travel-Talk  of  the 
Young  People's  lecture  course,  "An 
Evening  in  Germany,"  by  Miss  Adele 
Meyer,  the  former  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school ;  and  the  musical  event  of 
our  church  year.  Miss  Goetz's  Annual 
Schubert  Anniversary  Concert.  The 
celebrated  Brahm's  Quintette  and  other 
distinguished  artists  gave  most  finished 
and  enjoyable  numliers  to  the  delight  of 
an  audience  that  filled  the  church. 

The  mid-week  meetings  grow  in  inter- 
est and  attendance.  The  topic  has  been 
"Job  and  the  Problem  of  Evil."  At  the 
monthly  supper  of  the  TTniversalist  Fel- 
lowship (the  Men's  Club),  Eev.  Hodgin 
spoke  on  "A  Rational  Socialism."  The 
Social  Service  and  Young  People's  Class 
continue  to  have  thought-stirring  papers 
and  addresses. 

Widely  varied  but  of  great  interest 
have  been  the  sermon  topics.  "Drop 
Your    Bucket    Where    You    Are"    had 


many  inspiring  thoughts  for  the  gradua- 
ting class  and  faculty  of  the  Los  An- 
geles College  of  Osteopathy,  this  being 
the  third  year  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin  has  been 
given  the  honor  by  this  same  college. 
Next  was  'The  Fleshpots  of  Egypt," 
followed  by  Dickens'  "^Message  Today"; 
then  "Lincoln,  Hero-Woship  and  Self- 
Worship,-"  while  the  last,  "Washington, 
the  Man,"  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
memorable  one : 

''It  is  no  irreverence  to  say  that  Wash- 
ington scarcely  rose  above  intellectual 
stupidity.  He  was  not  a  thinker  in  any 
sense;  yet  history  has  made  no  mistake 
in  making  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay  and 
Adams,  subordinate  to  him.  He  was 
great  by  force  of  character.  It  was  his 
judgment,  his  fine  sagacity  and  balance 
that  gave  him  worth.  He  did  dominate 
his  associates,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
wuth  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  human 
nature  that  they  should  fall  in  behind 
him.  His  greatness  lay  primarily  in  an 
overmastering  sense  of  justice  and  a 
mighty  will  which  made  him  sacrifice 
all  for  it.  and  caused  him  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  one  of  its  truly  great." 

Portland,  Ore. — The  following  titles 
for  morning  sermons  by  the  pastor  ap- 
pear on  the  February  calendar:  "The 
Worship  of  God  and  Its  Practice," 
"Issues,  Living  and  Dead,  Between  Uni- 
tarianism  and  Trinitarianism,"  "Bud- 
dha, Zoroaster,  Christ,"  "The  ^Meaning 
of  Freedom  in  Art,  Education  and  So- 
cial Life."  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Wood,  of 
Reed  College;  Prof.  Ralph  W.  Hetzel, 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  the 
latter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tax- 
payers' League,  speaking  on  "City  Plan- 
ning," are  the  speakers  at  the  evening 
services.  Mr.  Eliot  has  arranged  a  pro- 
gram of  six  lectures  given  Aveekly  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  inquiring 
concerning  membership  in  the  church. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  enjoyed  their 
literary  and  social  meeting  on  Februaiy 
7th,  celebrating  the  Robert  Browning 
Centennial.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Kelsey  read  a 
paper  and  gave  interpretive  readings. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Aitchison  sang  a  Browning 
song  most  acceptably. 

The  Oregon  State  Sunday-school  Con- 
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ference  of  Liberal  Christians  held  its 
second  annual  session  at  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  February  1st  and  2nd. 
Good  meetings,  well  attended,  were  had. 
A  Japanese  tea  was  given  by  the 
Young  People's  Fraternity  in  January, 
when  the  church  parlors  and  chapel  took 
on  quite  an  Oriental  appearance,  with 
strings  of  lanterns  and  flags.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  draped  beside  Nip- 
pon's banner. 

Sacramento. — Sacramento  church  has 
had  another  interesting  month  of  life. 
Next  Sunday,  Februar^^  25th,  closes  the 
first  year  of  Dr.  Baker's  services  in  be- 
half of  the  restoration  of  our  society 
here.  His  anniversary  sermon  will  be 
delivered  the  first  Sunday  in  ]\Iarch. 
During  February  ten  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  Fellowship  Roll.  The 
audiences  have  continued  large  and 
growing.  During  the  month  Dr.  Baker 
has  spoken  to  interested  audiences. 
Upon  February  4th,  "The  Serv^ant  in 
the  House;"  February  11th,  "Why  the 
Gallows  Should  Go  From  California;" 
February  18th,  "Unitarian  Christian- 
ity;" February  25th,  "Thomas  Paine 
and  His  Eeligion." 

The  Sunday-school  and  Women's  Alli- 
ance have  continued  their  steady  growth 
this  month. 

A  beautiful  brass  and  engraved  church 
slab  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Mr. 
and  ]Mrs.  H.  R.  Thomson  this  month.  It 
will  of  course  find  a  suitable  place  upon 
the  new  church. 

Santa  Barbara. — Unity  Church  has 
started  in  the  new  year  with  renewed 
^.enthusiasm  and  hopefulness.  The  parish 
supper  and  annual  business  meeting  were 
well  attended,  and  a  cordial  feeling  of 
being  members  of  one  household  of  faith 
pervaded  the  room.  The  reports  of  the 
different  organizations  of  the  church 
were  very  satisfactory,  showing  them  all 
to  be  in  good  condition,  but  there  pre- 
vailed a  live  spirit  of  determination  to 
make  them  better.  The  old  officers  were 
re-elected  with  but  one  or  two  changes. 
Sixteen  new  members  were  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  plan 
of  sending  the  Aveekly  calendar  by  mail 
to  all  who  might  be  interested  was  adop- 
ted, instead  of  depositing  it  in  the  pews. 


A  very  good  picture  of  the  church  has 
been  placed  on  the  outside  page. 

Mr.  Goodridge  has  been  giving  espe- 
cially fine  sermons.  Some  of  the  topics 
have  been:  "The  Tides  of  the  Spirit," 
"Immediate  Knowledge  of  God,"  "The 
Word  and  the  Power,"  "The  Courage  of 
Our  Faith."  On  February  4th,  the  sub- 
ject was,  "Charles  Dickens,  the  Friend 
of  Mankind." 

On  the  evening  of  February  6th,  a 
Dickens  social  was  held  in  Unity  Hall. 
A  number  of  people  came  in  costume, 
and  some  scenes  from  different  books 
were  well  put  upon  the  stage — Oliver 
Twist  in  School,  Mr.  Bumble  and  Mrs. 
Corning,  The  Smaltweeds,  Sarah  Gamp 
and  Betsy  Trotwod,  ]\Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Man- 
telina.  There  were  others  who  were  very 
attractive,  who  did  not  appear  upon  the 
stage,  some,  too  charmingly  attractive 
for  the  characters  they  represented. 
There  was  Mrs.  Boffin  and  IMiss  La 
Creew^s  Mrs.  Bardell  and  quaint  Miss 
Blimber.  The  Marchionees  was  very 
taking;  and  Peggaty  in  her  "neat  and 
quiet  mourning"  on  her  wedding  day. 
Doughnuts  and  coffee  were  served,  and 
the  young  people  had  a  little  dancing. 


San  Francisco. — On  Sunday,  Febru- 
arv^  17th,  Mr.  Leavitt  exchanged  with 
Rex.  Arthur  ]\Iaxon  Smith  of  Berkeley, 
who  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on 
the  outlook  on  life  that  the  present  gen- 
eration has  inherited  from  the  gloomy 
theological  tenets  of  the  past.  He  show- 
ed a  firm  grasp  on  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  existence  and  brought  a  mes- 
sage of  courage  and  cheer  to  all. 

The  principal  event  of  the  month  in 
the  general  church  life  has  been  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Auxiliary  which  was  celebrated  by 
a  breakfast  that  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution established  a  new  Avork  of  achiev- 
ment.  The  result  of  high  idealism  in  the 
plan  and  perfect  co-operation  in  carry- 
ing it  out  brought  brilliant  results.  The 
various  activities  of  the  society  were 
represented  by  a  division  into  separate 
tables,  eleborately  decorated  at  which 
members  gathered  in  accordance  with 
their  predilections.  At  the  special  birth- 
dav  table  the  toast-mistress  and  officials 
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were  seated  amid,  silvery  decorations  of 
great  beauty. 

Scattered  in  the  two  large  connecting 
rooms  were  tables  most  etfectively  and 
appropriately  decorated,  dedicated  to 
literature,  art,  music,  the  drama,  civic 
life,  patriotism,  social  interest,  the  home 
and  the  church. 

The  addresses,  responses,  poems,  etc., 
were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  and 
the  whole  affair  brought  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  that  must  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  the  devoted  club 
members.  The  attendance  was  very 
large. 

The  February  meetings  of  the  Society 
for  Christian  work  have  been  unusually 
well  attended.  The  year's  committees 
have  been  appointed  and  we  are  ready 
for  a  year  of  good  work.  The  program 
for  February  12th,  was  a  talk  by  ]\Irs. 
E.  C.  Getzinger,  on  "The  Women  of  the 
Orient",  and  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  their  condition,  that  the  Bahai  move- 
ment has  brought  about.  It  is  a  religion 
of  faith,  not  doctrine,  the  word  meaning 
"Glorious."  It  is  a  Persian  reformatory 
movement.  In  an  article  by  Rev.  Thos. 
Van  Ness  in  The  Christian  Register  of 
February  18th,  he  concludes  "what  is 
to  be  the  future  of  this  new  cult?  Only 
time  can  answer.  As  long  as  its  watch- 
words are  Universal  Peace,  Universal 
Education,  Universal  Brotherhood,  its 
influence  need  not  be  feared;  rather 
should  it  be  welcomed  as  one  more  indi- 
cation of  the  drawing  together  of  races 
and  the  coming  co-operation  of  man  in 
the  establishment  of  what  in  both  East- 
ern and  Western  language  is  called  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

On  February  26th.  we  had  a  veritable 
musical  feast.  Rev.  Arch  Perrin,  rector 
of  "St.  Mary  the  Virgin"  gave  us  a  most 
artistic  talk  on  "Music,  good  and  cheap." 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  religious 
and  secular  music,  and  was  illustrated 
by  songs  feelingly  and  beautifully  sung 
by  Misses  Birdiler  and  ITillis  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Frank.  Mr.  Perrin  accompany- 
ing them  most  sympathetically.  A 
group  of  songs  was  also  sung  exquisitely 
by  INFrs.  Richard  Bavne,  accompanied 
by  ]\rrs.  T^ull. 

A  number  of  our  members,  many  of 
whom  are  Channing  Auxiliary  members 


attended  our  younger  sisters  twenty- 
-fifth  birthday  part3^  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful party  and  we  felt  proud  of  our 
sister  Society. 

Seattle.  —  A  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Seattle, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  banquet,  February  18,  1912. 

After  the  discussion  of  a  fine  dinner, 
and  of  sundry  topics  of  interest,  judg- 
ing from  the  hum  of  conversation.  Judge 
Remsburg,  President  of  the  Society, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  paid 
first  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  three  quiet 
workers  who  had  done  much  the  past 
year,  i.  e.,  IMrs.  Rowe  Haitz,  President 
of  the  Woman's  Alliance  ("the  backbone 
of  the  church")  ;  Mr.  Richardson,  leader 
of  choir;  and  IMr.  Jarreth,  the  trustee 
who  lives  near  the  church,  and  who  bears 
patiently  and  M'illingiy  the  burden  of 
such  juxtaposition. 

The  by-laws  of  church,  previously 
amended,  or  revamped  by  the  board 
were  submitted  to,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  church. 

Three  trustees  were  elected — ]\lr.  Z.  B. 
Rauson,  Miss  Bessie  Winsor,  and  ]Mr.  L. 
A.  ]\Iason. 

Reports  froni  the  various  activities  of 
the  church  Avere  then  given ;  treasurer's 
first,  which  showed  all  running  expenses 
paid  to  date,  except  last  month  of  pas- 
tor's salary;  but  also  having  a  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  of  $107.36.  All  the 
other  treasurers  of  various  fraternities 
and  clubs  and  also  the  Sunday-school 
reported  all  expenses  paid  and  more  or 
less  in  the  treasury.  This  was  felt  to  be 
a  fine  showing  considering  that  it  has 
been  a  hard  year,  involving  some  special 
expenses,  and  a  j'ear  of  great  business 
depression,  Avhen  many  in  the  church 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their 
payments  to  it. 

Judge  Remsburg  expressed  the  thank- 
fulness of  all  in  his  words  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  loan  from  the  A.  U.  A., 
which  enables  us  to  repair  and  do  the 
work  on  the  church  building,  which  is 
nnich  needed  and  will  save  it  from  in- 
jury. 

Mr.  Shippen  gave  us  his  usual  kind 
and  helpful  words,  and  talked  about  tlie 
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church  librarj',  which  is  one  of  the  groocl 
influences  of  the  church  and  which  is 
his  especial  care. 

After  some  encouraging  and  friendly 
w^ords  from  our  pastor,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Spokane. — The  results  of ,  the  efforts 
put  forth  in  Spokane  during  the  past 
few  months  in  the  interests  of  liberal 
religion  have  been  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing. Since  Mr.  Dietrich  took  charge  of 
the  work  November  1st,  the  Sunday 
morning  audiences  have  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  last  two  Sundays  it 
was  necessary  to  place  chairs  in  the  rear 
and  aisles  of  the  church  in  order  to  seat 
the  people.  The  "Advanced  Class  in 
Eeligion  and  Morals,"  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  minister  at  the  close  of 
the  Sunday  morning  service,  has  been 
largely  attended.  Mr.  Dietrich  is  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  Thursday  evenings 
on  "What  the  Bible  Really  Is,"  which 
also  are  filling  the  church. 

The  annual  dinner  and  business  meet- 
ing was  held  January  11th.  The 
"Women's  Alliance  served  an  excellent 
dinner.  There  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred men  and  women  actively  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  church  present. 
The  reports  from  the  officers  of  the 
various  societies  showed  them  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  treasurer  of 
each  society,  as  well  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  church,  reported  a  comfortable  bal- 
ance, with  no  debt  and  no  outstanding 
bills.  The  "Women's  Alliance  deserves 
special  commendation  for  the  work  it 
accomplished  during  the  year.  New 
trustees  were  elected  and  toasts  w^ere 
responded  to  by  several  members  of  the 
church. 

On  February  21st  thirty  men  of  the 
congregation  organized  a  Unitarian 
Club,  which  gives  promise  of  being  a 
very  successful  organization.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  the 
kind  of  young  active  men  which  assure 
the  .success  of  any  undertaking. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation 
now  among  the  trustees  and  members  of 
the  congregation  is  the  building  of  a 
new  church,  which  is  very  much  needed. 
The  present  site  is  a  valuable  corner  lot 
in  the  business  section,  which  will  prob- 


ably be  sold  for  sufficient  to  build  a 
handsome  modern  church  in  another 
location. 

Woodland. — The  audiences  have  been 
large  and  much  interest  shown  in  the 
course  of  lecture-sermons  delivered  this 
month  by  Dr.  Baker.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple pleased  a  large  audience  at  the 
theatre  on  the  14th  ^^dth  the  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Servant  in  the  House," 
which  was  directed  and  coached  by  Mr. 
Baker.  They  now  have  the  cantata  of 
"Ruth"  in  preparation  and  hope  to  pre- 
sent it  as  an  Easter  play. 

Judge  Hughes  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
delivered  the  second  number  in  the  win- 
ter's night  course  of  lectures,  which  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Al- 
liance. On  the  23rd  of  February,  Fred 
I.  Lockenbach,  the  serum  man,  gives  the 
third  number.  Several  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  Fellowship  Roll  this 
month. 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Life  Grows  Complex. 

Life  complex  grows  as  years  glide  on  apace. 
The   pathway   straight   may   serve   for   child- 
hood's feet, 
But  devious  are  the  trails  the  struggling  race 
Cross    and    recross,    and    shifting   viewpoints 

greet 
Each  trav'ler  searching  for  his  heart's  retreat. 

Life   complex   grows   and   right   and   wrong   of 
way 
Gradations  take.     We  are  no  longer  sure 
When  darkness  creeps  away  from  dawning  day; 
The  blending  scheme  of  Nature  would  secure 
The  broadest  thoughts  as  worthy  to  endure. 
— Sadie  C.  McCann. 


Hymn. 

Jehovah,  counselor  and  friend 
Of  all  who  seek  thy  holy  place, 
The  love  and  praise  of  every  race 

In  prayers  of  joy  to  thee  ascend. 

To  thee  we  turn  thy  light  to  see, 
Thy  guiding  hand  to  feel  still  near, 
Thy  welcome  call  again  to  hear 

That  bids  us  come  and  build  with  thee. 

Oh,  ever  may  the  heart  incline 

To  think  "those  thoughts  that  are  thine  own, 
To  speak  the  word  caught  from  thy  throne, 

And  tread  those  paths  it  knows  are  thine. 

Though  faint  or  blind,  we  long  to  be 

Intent  on  holding  to  the  right; 

To  keep  aglow  the  inner  light. 
And  take  each  forward  step  with  thee. 

— B.  W.  Morrison. 
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Keeent  publications  by  Pavil  Elder  &  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  fully  sustain  the  high 
reputation  they  have  established.  Each  book 
seems  to  be  treated  as  a  special  study  and  is 
clad  becomingly  and  fittingly.  With  them,  the 
commonplace  never  is  touched,  and  character  is 
as  evident  on  an  inexpensive  book  as  on  the 
high-priced.  All  their  publications  are  beauti- 
ful and  can  safely  be  ordered  on  faith.  A  full 
catalogue  vi'ill  be  sent  on  application.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  titles: 

Japanese  Painting.  By  Henry  P.  Bowie. 
$3.50;  postage  15  cents. 
An  important  work  on  the  laws  of  Japanese 
painting.  Mr.  Bowie  studied  for  nine  years  un- 
der the  most  celebrated  Oriental  masters  and 
gained  great  distinction.  The  volume,  illus- 
trated with  over  fifty  reproductions  of  original 
studies,  gives  most  valuable  hitherto  unpub- 
lished information.  The  book  is  unique  in  its 
character  and  very  beautiful. 

California   the   Beautiful.      By    California 
artists  and  writers;   compiled  by  Paul  El- 
der.   Linen  back,  heavy  board  sides,  boxed. 
$2.50. 
Camera  pictures  by  eminent   California  pho- 
tographers, of  features  of  greatest  interest  and 
beauty  from  Shasta  in  the  north  to  San  Diego 
Mission  in  the  south,  with  verse  and  prose  selec- 
tions from  famous  California  writers. 

Blessings.    Compiled  by  Agness  Greene  Foster. 

Comforter's     Edition.       Corduroy     boards. 

$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.07. 
Selections  from  the  Bible  arranged  to  present 
basic  truths  of  strength  and  comfort — blessings, 
promises,  commands,  admonitions,  and  answers. 
Beautifully  printed  on  Normady  vellum  in  two 
colors  and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  well- 
loved  paintings. 

The  Little  Lad  of  Bethlehem   Town.     By 
Emily  Huntington  Miller.    Enclosed  in  uni- 
form envelops.     50  cents  net;   by  mail,  54 
cents. 
A  winsome  little  drama-poem  telling  an  im- 
aginative incident  of  that  first  Christmas  Eve, 
when   herald   angels   announced   to   the   humble 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem  the  glorious  message  of 
peace  and  hope  to  all  mankind.    Tllustratod  with 
two  plates,  Plockhorst's  "Apparition  to  the  Shep- 
herds," and  the  "Arrival  of  the  Shepherds"  by 
Le  Rolle.     Printed  in  two  colors  on  gray  hand- 
made   Fabriano,    witli    a    harmonious    cover    of 
Donatello  Florentine. 

Obil,  Keeper  of  Camels.  By  Lucia  Chase  Bell. 
50  cents  net;  by  mail,  55  cents. 
An  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  the  disciples  found  casting  out 
devils,  simply  and  devoutly  told  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  snered  tradition. 


The  Potato  Child  and  Others.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Woodbury.  Golden-brown  cor- 
duroy boards,  with  inlay.  50  cents  net;  by 
mail,  56  cents. 

The  story  of  a  love-hungry  little  waif  who 
evolves  a  doll  to  cherish  from  a  potato,  and  two 
other  gentle  tales  in  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas-tide. With  a  frontispiece  in  duotone,  re- 
produced from  a  bas-relief  by  Elizabeth  Ferrea. 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  Life.  By  Margaret  of 
Navarre;  amplified  by  Marie  West  King. 
$1.00  net ;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

The  famous  royal  recipe  for  happiness  has 
been  made  the  text  of  a  unique  compilation, 
many  thoughtfully  selected  passages  from  other 
writers  being  collected  under  the  heads  suggest- 
ed by  the  ingredients.  With  a  mezzogravure 
portrait  frontispiece  and  richly  printed  and 
rubricated. 


Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Congress  op  Free  Christianity 
AND  Religious  Progress.  By  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  D.  D.,  with  the  assistance  of  V.  D. 
Davis,  B.  A.  London :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.    $2.00. 

This  book  records  the  proceedings  of  the 
fifth  International  Congress  of  Free  Christian- 
ity and  Religious  Progress,  held  at  Berlin,  in 
August,  1910.  In  this  gathering  Christian, 
Jew,  Buddhist  and  Sikh  participated,  on  equal 
footing.  The  variety  of  topics  treated,  the  abil- 
ity and  prominence  of  the  speakers  and  the 
harmony  and  courtesy  of  the  discussions  marked 
a  high  note  of  spiritual  development  and  of 
ethical  culture.  More  than  2,000  persons  at- 
tended each  session  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
addressed  by  150  religious  teachers  of  30  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  and  60  different  church 
fellowships.  The  opening  address  of  the  par- 
ticipants was  very  impressive.  Novel  or  un- 
usual opinions  were  treated  with  the  same  re- 
spect accorded  to  those  more  generally  held  by 
the  great  international  gathering.  A  deep  role 
of  religiousness  characterized  the  Congress.  The 
addresses  were  marked  by  a  ))rofound  reverence 
for  the  ideas,  traditions  and  symbols  of  religious 
faith.  The  gathering  has  already  shown  its 
marked  effect  upon  the  liberal  religious  life, 
not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  new  world,  as 
well. 

Charles  W.  Wendte,  once  a  miinster  to  the 
TTnitarian  church  in  Oakland,  at  which  time 
lie  was  known  to  the  TTnitarians  of  this  state 
as  the  "Bishop  of  California,"  was  the  loading 
spirit  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  the  marked 
snccess  that  the  Congress  enjoyed  is  due.  in  a 
very  great  measure,  to  his  untiring  efforts  on 
both   sides   of  the   Atlantic. 

Copies  of  this  volume  are  on  sale  at  the 
Unitarian  Headquarters  in  this  city,  at  $2.00  a 
volume. 
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Life  in  the  Making.  By  Loren  B.  Macdonald. 
Boston.  Sherman,  French  &  Co.  $1.20  net; 
$1.30  by  mail. 

Can  religion  be  wholly  expressed  in  terms  of 
life?  Does  the  experience  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race  with  its  advancing  revelations 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  essential  faith 
and  spiritual  stimulus? 

Mr.  Macdonald  so  believes  and  here  seeks  to 
show  that  our  religious  theory  is  valid  only  as 
it  tends  to  translate  itself  into  some  sort  of 
living  value.  A  student  of  the  late  Professor 
James  and  a  believer  with  him  in  the  pragmatic 
or  practical  principle  as  a  test  for  all  truths, 
he  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  aspects  of  the  religious  life.  To 
the  present  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments of  man  is  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
still  larger  and  richer  developments,  and  the 
mystery  of  life  itself  is  emphasized  as  an  in- 
spiring invitation  to  endless  aspiration  and  ef- 
fort. 

Constructive,  optimistic  and  reverent  in  tone, 
and  carrj'ing  a  message  of  boundless  hope,  the 
book  aims  to  reach  and  help  plain  people, 
especially  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  religious 
doubt  and  indifference.  Everyone  weighed  down 
by  a  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  seeking 
in  vain  for  light  on  the  way  from  established 
forms  of  faith  will  find  here  a  suggestion,  or  a 
stimulus  at  least,  that  may  point  to  new  and 
more  cheering  outlooks. 

My  Own  Story.  By  Luisa  of  Tuscany,  Ex- 
Crown  Princess,  of  Saxony.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00. 

Luisa  of  Tuscany,  ex-Crown  Princess  of 
Saxony,  whose  sensational  ■  autobiography  and 
exposure  of  the  events  that  led  to  her  escape 
from  the  court  of  Saxony  are  recorded  in  a 
volume  from  her  pen  entitled  "My  Own  Story," 
just  published  by  the  Putnams,  gives  this  pub- 
lie  statement  of  the  reasons  for  breaking  the 
silence  which  she  has  so  long  preserved: 

"I  have  frequently  been  urged  to  make  a 
public  repudiation  of  the  various  inaccurate 
statements  which,  for  nearly  ten  years,  have 
been  circulated  regarding  my  life  and  actions. 

"Hitherto  I  have  maintained  silence,  because 
I  have  disdained  to  reply  to  those  who  have 
maligned  me.  It  has,  however,  been  indicated 
to  me  that  as  my  sons  are  now  approaching  an 
age  when  the  mendacious  assertions  in  question 
may  be  communicated  to  them,  it  is  my  duty, 
as  their  mother,  to  make  public  the  actual 
reasons  which  led  to  my  leaving  Dresden,  and 
to  my  ultimate  banishment  from  Saxony. 

"That  is  my  principal  motive  in  publishing 
my  own  recital  of  the  facts,  and  I  am  likewise 
desirous  that  future  historians  of  the  Houses 
of  Saxony  and  Hapsburg  should  not  perpet- 
uate errors  through  lack  of  contradiction." 

Frank  Brangwyn  and  His  Works.    By  Walter 
Shaw-Sparrow.    .  Boston.      Dana,    Estes    & 
Co.     $3.50. 
Frank  Brangwyn  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 

half  dozen  great  artists  of  modern  times.     As  a 


colorist,  he  is  probably  without  an  equal.  He 
works  with  equal  facility  in  half  a  dozen  medi- 
ums. Oil,  water  colors,  tempera,  sketches,  etch- 
ings, stained  glass  and  applied  art  are  handled 
with  equal  ease  by  this  truly  remarkable  Eng- 
lishman, who  has,  apparently,  not  yet  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Brangwyn  first  found 
that  he  had  artistic  ability  while  working  in  the 
studio  of  the  late  William  Morris.  Before  that 
time  he  had  been  a  sailor.  There  is  something 
of  the  breath  and  width  of  the  sea  to  his 
work.  The  narrative  of  his  life  and  work  reads 
as  interestingly  as  fiction. 

The  Eesurrection  in  the  Neav  Testament. 
By  Clayton  Raymond  Boweu,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $2. 
The  Putnams  have  but  lately  published  a 
volume  by  Clayton  Eaymond  Bowen,  professor 
of  New  Testament  interpretation  in  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School.  "The  Eesurrection  in 
the  New  Testament."  the  fullest  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared,  presents 
a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  material  referring  to  the  rising 
from  the  dead,  whether  of  Christ  or  of  Chris- 
tians. The  method  of  treatment  is  purely 
objective  and  exegetical,  dogmatic  or  theolog- 
ical considerations  being  wholly  excluded.  The 
larger  part  of  the  work  naturally  deals  with 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  yet  whatever  state- 
ments the  gospels  or  epistles  offer  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  other  men  are  weighed  and 
analyzed.  Two  questions  are  carefully  distin- 
guished: What  do  the  New  Testament  writers 
severally  say?  and  What  actually  occurred? 
More  space  is  given  by  Professor  Bowen  than 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject  to  Paul's  dec- 
larations of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  resurrec- 
tion accomplished  in  the  act  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
definition  of  the  phrase  "resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  as  used  by  Paul  and  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, the  author's  conclusion  being  that  it  in- 
variably meant  the  passage  of  the  spirit  from 
Hades  to  Heaven,  never  the  issuance  of  the 
body  from  the  grave. 

Though  there  are  general  agreements  with 
certain  main  findings  of  Schmiedel,  Lake,  and 
other  recent  critcal  students,  there  is  a  wide 
measure  of  divergence  in  detail.  The  vision- 
hypothesis,  though  fully  discussed,  is  not  finally 
accepted,  and  the  newest  tendency  to  bring 
the  material  of  psychic  research  into  connection 
with  the  appearances  of  Jesus  is  sympathetically 
considered.  The  evidence  against  the  empty 
grave  is  presented  with  great  fulness,  including 
some  considerations  not  previously  urged, 
while  the  genuineness  of  the  spiritual  experi- 
ences which  convinced  the  disciples  is  insisted 
upon. 

Since  the  book  presents  at  some  length  the 
positions  of  the  leading  critics,  it  may  serve  as 
a  compendium  of  the  discussion  to  date,  and  as 
a  convenient  handbook  of  the  literature  and  the 
various  views.  The  treatment  falls  into  six 
books,  which  consider  the  witness  of  Paul,  of 
Mark,    of    Matthew,    of    Luke,    of    John,    and 
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others,  respectively,  with  a  final  book  of  "Ee- 
sults."  The  latter  sums  up  the  evidence  into  a 
historic  picture  of  what  actually  happened,  and 
presents  a  brief  outline  of  Jesus'  career  as  re- 
lated to  its  final  consummation. 

Love  in  a  Little  Town.  By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
New  York.  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.  $1.50. 
In  "Love  in  a  Little  Town,"  by  J.  E.  Buck- 
rose,  which  the  Putnams  have  published  this 
fall,  is  presented  a  love  story  with  a  strength 
and  sweetness  that  will  commend  it  to  readers 
of  romance.  It  is  an  account  of  the  awakening 
of  love  through  experience  and  the  deepening 
of  experience  through  love,  of  the  emergence  of 
a  woman's  heart  yearning  out  of  the  shattered 
fragments  of  a  girl's  ideal.  It  has,  too,  its 
complementary  phase.  To  the  hero,  the  girl 
whose  early  disappointment  in  love  has  first 
aroused  his  sympathy  and  then  his  romantic 
interest,  in  time  becomes  the  woman  who  waits 
with  smiling  eyes  at  the  door  of  every  young 
man's  dream  of  home.  But  before  he  enters 
its  portals,  he  is  called  upon  to  live  down  many 
a  disappointment  and  overcome  many  an  ob- 
stacle with  which  love  besets  the  paths  of  those 
whose  ultimate  triumph  it  intends  to  make  the 
more  soul-felt  through  the  satisfying  conscious- 
ness of  having  conquered  every  difficulty  and 
doubt. 

Love  Versus  Laav.  By  Collette  Yver;  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Bradley  Oilman.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.     $1.50. 

Under  the  Putnam  imprint  has  appeared  a 
novel  that  has  enjoyed  a  huge  success  in 
France,  having  run  through  thirteen  editions 
after  being  presented  as  a  serial.  The  story, 
the .  original  of  which  was  "Les  Dames  du 
Palais,"  by  Colette  Yver,  has  in  the  American 
edition,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman,  been 
rebaptized  "Love  Versus  Law."  It  treats  of  an 
entirely  new  theme — women  studying  and  prac- 
ticing law  and  the  jealousy  of  their  men  com- 
petitors. 

The  heroine  is  a  charming  type  of  the  new 
woman,  pretty,  graceful,  imaginative,  a  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,  who  studies  law  and  marries  a 
rising  young  lawyer,  who,  at  first  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  soon  becomes  bitterly  jealous 
when  her  otfice  is  full  of  clients  and  his  is  emp- 
ty. The  gradual  separation  of  this  couple 
through  their  professional  rivalries  is  cleverly 
described. 

The  book  ends  optimistically  and  the  divorce 
problem  is  handled  admirably  and  considered 
chiefly — as  it  should  be — from  the  standpoint 
of  the  children.  The  novel  is  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  exciting  and  yet  absolutely  juire  in 
tone. 


In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

T  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bhidgeonings  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 

How  charged   with   punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate! 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— Wm.  Ernest  Ilrnlcy. 


S>parb0. 

Feline. — Lou — "I  ^voiild  rather  a 
man  would  call  me  a  fool  than  a  knave.'' 

Sue — "Of  course.  It's  truth  that 
hurts."— Toledo  Blade. 

Sure  PROOF.^'Tardon  me,  professor, 
but  last  night  your  daughter  accepted 
my  proposal  of  marriage.  I  have  called 
this  morning  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any 
insanity  in  your  family?" 

"There  must  be." — Judge. 

The  Feminine  View. — She  had  just 
finished  reading  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
"The  Man  Without  a  Countr\%"  and  as 
she  laid  it  down  she  sighed  and  said : 

"I  can  not  imagine  anything  worse 
than  a  man  without  a  country." 

"Oh,  I  can,"  said  her  friend. 

"Why,  what?" 

"A  country  without  a  man." — Ladies' 
Uome  Journal. 

Lincoln  once  told  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker  that  he  M^as  thinking  of  taking 
Seward,  Chase  and  Cameron,  all  of 
whom  had  opposed  him,  into  his  Cab- 
inet. The  New  Yorker  said,  "They  will 
eat  you  up."  The  President-elect  re- 
plied, with  great  solemnity,  "No,  I  think 
they  will  eat  each  other  up." 

Contrasting  the  ancient  church  with 
the  modern,  Phillips  Brooks  remarked 
that  the  early  Christians  tried  to  save 
their  young  men  from  being  thrown  to 
the  lions.  "Now,"  he  added,  "we  are 
glad  if  we  can  save  them  from  going  to 
the  dogs." 

During  the  recent  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  Forbes-Robertson  he  addressed 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Civic  League.  He  urged  the  women  of 
California  to  "go  forward  and  upwards, 
independent  of  all  political  parties  and 
generals."  He  told  a  humorous  inci- 
dent of  English  experience. 

"An  English  suffraflrist  said  to  me 
once.''  he  remarked,  'When  I  was  a 
girl  I  could  not  cross  a  drawing-room 
at  a  soiree  except  on  the  arm  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Now  my  own  daughter  is  in 
jail  fen-  taking  part  in  a  street  demon- 
stration in  behalf  of  votes  for  women. 
We  women  liave  certainly  made  great 
progress !'  " 
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From  all  accounts  the  late  Confer- 
ence at  Fresno  surpassed,  in  general  in- 
terest, any  that  have  preceded  it.  It 
was  marked  by  freedom  of  expression 
and  an  earnest  consideration  of  subjects 
that  were  significant  of  vitality. 

There  was  genuine  discussion  and 
give  and  take,  denoting  that  the  par- 
ticipants were  not  sleepily  dignified,  but 
very  wide  aAvake  and  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  say  what  they  really  felt,  re- 
gardless of  agreement.  And,  then,  when 
every  one  had  had  his  say  differences 
melted  into  unanimity  of  spirit  and 
every  one  went  home  feeling  better  for 
the  awakening  and  the  assurance  of 
being  united. 

It  is  good  for  ministers  widely  sep- 
arated and  deprived  of  much  congenial 
companionship  to  touch  elbows  for  a 
few  days  and  to  extend  acquaintance- 
ship. The  pickets  at  the  outposts — men 
like  the  valiant  knight  of  Eugene  and 
the  kindly  saint  of  Santa  Ana  have 
much  to  gain  from  one  another.  The 
militant  spirit  of  the  sentinel  of  Sacra- 
mento and  the  calm  serenity  of  the 
vestal  of  Alameda  may  profit  from 
transfusion,  and  so  all  along  the  line 
the  advantage  of  coming  together  and 
getting  together  is  obvious. 


One  surprising  and  significant  fact  is 
the  discovery  that  of  the  ministers  in 
attendance  but  one,  our  San  Franciscan 
(minister,  not  monk)  was  Unitarian 
born  and  bred.  All  the  others  paid  a 
price  for  their  citizenship,  while  he  was 
free-bom  and  heir  to  a  legacy  of  lib- 
eralism. 
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It  means  much,  that  from  all  inher- 
ited tendencies  and  early  traditions 
these  have  gained  by  widely  different 
paths  the  mountain  heights  where  they 
stand  united.  One  of  the  number  was 
a  Catholic  priest  and  the  others  were  of 
varying  shades  of  orthodoxy.  All  have 
followed  the  truth  as  it  was  revealed  to 
them  and  some  of  them  at  great  sac- 
rifice and  through  real  suffering  have 
struggled  through,  realizing  that  what- 
ever they  must  surrender,  their  self- 
respect  must  be  maintained  and  that 
freedom  and  truth  outweighed  all  else. 


It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  our  East- 
ern visitor,  Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance, 
who  added  so  much  to  the  value  of  the 
gathering,  returned  feeling  that  he  had 
also  received.  He  is  reported  to  have 
pronounced  the  Conference  one  of  the 
very  best  he  had  ever  attended.  His 
fine  spirit  of  reverence  and  benignity 
was  deeply  felt,  and  he  certainly 
aroused  an  interest  in  the  Sunday-school 
that  has  never  before  been  manifest  and 
which  is  full  of  promise. 


The  value  of  confidence  and  the  art 
of  securing  it  are  finding  exemplification 
in  current  municipal  events  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. No  administration  can  be  effective 
that  does  not  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence 
and  support  of  the  public.  It  has  not 
been  given  in  any  full  measure  for  a 
long  time.  The  Taylor  administration 
began  with  it,  but  by  some  means  it  lost 
it.  The  McCarthy  administration  began 
with  little  and  ended  with  none.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  was  persuaded  with  difficulty 
to  become  a  candidate,  but  having  en- 
tered the  contest  he  worked  for  election 
with  characteristic  energy.  His  princi- 
pal asset  was  his  earnestness  and  his 
transparent  sincerity.  Every  word  he 
said  he  wholly  believed  and  really  meant, 
and  by  the  way  he  said  it  he  convinced 


all  hearers  that  he  was  back  of  his 
words,  with  a  strong,  honest  purpose  to 
serve  the  city  he  loved.  His  personality 
is  magnetic.  He  inspires  confidence.  He 
won  votes  because  he  won  faith.  He  was 
triumphantly  elected  and  at  once 
plunged  into  work  with  an  energy  and 
business  directness  hitherto  unknown  in 
political  life.  He  has  unsparingly  given 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  in  three 
months  has  accomplished  wonders.  At 
the  earliest  moment  possible  under  legal 
requirements  a  bond  issue  of  $8,800,000 
to  provide  land  for  a  people's  center  and 
build  a  city  hall  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  He  made  a  canvass  impossible 
to  most  men,  and  the  answer  was  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition  by  over 
eleven  to  one. 

With  unprecedented  speed  condemna- 
tion proceedings  were  brought,  plans  for 
competition  were  adopted,  and  every- 
thing possible  done  to  overcome  all  de- 
lay. If  it  is  physically  possible,  the  new 
city  hall  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
when  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
opens  its  doors  on  February  20,  1915. 

The  plan  for  the  group  of  municipal 
buildings  includes  also  an  auditorium,  a 
municipal  opera  house,  a  library,  a  State 
building,  and  probably  an  art  museum, 
surrounding  a  great  plaza. 

The  press  and  the  people  are  united 
and  enthusiastic  in  support  of  an  active 
administration  that  is  working  hard  to 
give  San  Francisco  a  new  era  of  efficient 
and  progressive  municipal  life.  The 
value  of  such  an  object-lesson  of  the 
dynamic  force  of  confidence  and  of  the 
relation  it  bears  to  honesty,  earnestness, 
energy  and  unselfish  determination  to 
accomplish  a  worthy  purpose  is  simply 
incalculable. 


The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is 
among  the  most  persistent  and  threat- 
ening with  which  we   are  confronted. 
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and  in  every  community  should  be 
taken  up  by  those  in  authority  and 
given  exhaustive  study,  followed  by 
measures  that  promise  the  most  efficient 
help.  It  would  seem  that  a  national 
commission  and  the  general  adoption 
of  a  policy  that  should  be  known  as 
American  is  fully  called  for. 

A  recent  consular  report  gives  an 
encouraging  account  of  results  in 
Switzerland  that  seems  to  point  the 
way  to  a  rational  and  feasible  treatment 
of  the  menacing  problem.  It  is  there 
considered  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. A  man  who  is  unemployed  is 
apt,  if  left  to  himself,  to  become  unem- 
ployable and  finally,  with  those  depen- 
dent upon  him,  a  tax  on  the  community. 
The  securing  of  employment  turns  a 
consumer  to  a  producer,  and  justifies 
state  or  municipal  expenditure  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  The  state,  therefore,  in 
every  possible  way  assists  persons  hon- 
estly seeking  employment.  For  twenty- 
five  years  employment  agencies  have 
been  maintained  in  all  industrial  cen- 
ters. In  1910  these  official  institutions 
were  united  in  a  national  organization 
called  the  Swiss  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment and  subsidized  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Through  it  there  is  gained  a 
free  interchange  of  information  as  to 
the  work  market,  co-operation  with 
private  agencies,  and  the  special  em- 
ployment agencies  of  labor  unions. 
Adequate  relief  has  resulted.  Labor- 
ers temporarily  out  of  work  are  cared 
for  on  a  large  farm  where  dairying 
and  other  industries  are  carried  on. 
Idleness  and  begging  are  not  tolerated. 
Any  one  refusing  work  found  for  him  is 
sent  to  the  workhouse  and  compelled 
to  work  to  his  full  capacity. 


When  we  consider  the  part  that  Avork 
plays  in  human  life — how  its  ceaseless 
process   sustains   existence    and   how   it 


moulds  character,  how  burdened  we  are 
by  it  and  how  hopeless  we  are  without 
it — it  seems  the  controlling  fact  of  ex- 
perience. The  gTeatest  mystery  of  life 
is  what  the  rest  of  mankind  do  for  a 
living,  and  often  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion is  what  we  shall  or  can  do  just  to 
live.  As  a  class  the  unemployed  are 
deserving  of  our  sympathy  beyond  those 
whose  employment  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  seems  unendurable.  It  is  a  fact 
beyond  our  comprehension  that  so  sel- 
dom a  human  being  dies  of  starvation. 
Eating  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  a 
necessity  on  which  life  rests  heavily. 
The  margin  of  continued  existence  is 
alarmingly  narrow.  A  few  days  of  ab- 
stinence and  the  end  is  reached.  The 
industrial  machine  is  verj^  complicated, 
and  when  we  find  how  hard  it  is  to  find 
the  right  thing,  or  apparently  anything 
to  do,  the  wonder  grows  that  so  com- 
paratively few  are  idle.  And  yet  the 
number  is  of  course  very  great,  and  if 
the  poor  did  not  help  each  other  what 
a  harvest  starvation  would  reap ! 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  more 
pitiable  object  that  the  unemployed.  A 
man  is  so  helpless  who  has  nothing  to  do 
and  does  not  knoAV  how  to  find  it.  If  it 
is  his  fault,  he  is  still  to  be  pitied,  even 
if  he  must  also  be  blamed.  Weakness 
is  often  a  misfortune,  and  the  capable 
and  efficient  may  spare  a  bit  of  pity  for  a 
less  gifted  brother. 

Of  course  there  is  a  Avide  divergence 
between  the  disemployed  and  the  unem- 
ployed because  unemployable.  There  are 
many  unfitted  men  in  every  community 
— men  who  are  untrained  and  with  lim- 
ited capacity,  who  are  never  sought  and 
accepted  only  when  better  men  are  not 
available.  There  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasing number  made  almost  worthless 
through  undigested  harangues  of  agita- 
tors, being  filled  with  the  notion  that 
the  capitalist  classes  are  in  conspiracy 
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against  them  and  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  living  anyhow.  There  are  some 
who  clamor  for  work  who  would  make 
themselves  scarce  were  it  offered  them, 
and  there  are  others  who  rail  at  the 
charitable  and  treat  offers  of  help  as  an 
insult. 

With  such  wide  variation  of  condition, 
treatment  is  difficult  and  must  be  dis- 
criminating. Causes  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and,  as  with  children,  both  pa- 
tience and  firmness  are  called  for.  There 
are  those  who  deserve  only  kindness  and 
those  who  can  only  be  controlled  by 
severity.  It  is  a  large  question  beset 
with  difficulties  and  demands  the  best 
thought  and  wisest  effort  that  can  be 
commanded. 


hood  is  to  be  reckoned  with  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  support  those  things  that 
conduce  to  the  higher  welfare  of  the 
State.  C.  A.  M. 


The  achievement  of  woman  suffrage 
and  its  calm  acceptance  without  a  ripple 
of  disturbance  is  a  fine  testimony  to  how 
easily  revolutions  are  accomplished  when 
public  sentiment  is  ready  for  them.  The 
late  election  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  a  city  hall  and  the  establishing  of  a 
civic  center  was  a  triumph  of  peace  and 
order.  Women  voted  as  though  they  had 
always  done  it,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  general  ballot-box  atmos- 
phere was  made  manifest.  That  the 
bonds  carried  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  one 
was  gratifying,  both  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  administration  and  as  evidence 
that  San  Francisco  has  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  progress  in  a  direction  that 
will  take  into  account  beauty  as  well  as 
use.  In  this,  woman  did  her  part  and 
proved  that  her  high  idealism  will  be 
helpful  to  better  municipal  conditions. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  held  aloof  and 
even  opposed  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, now  that  it  is  conferred  accept  the 
responsibility  and  exercise  the  right  as  a 
duty  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  enlightened  woman- 


Good  people  used  to  pray,  and  some 
are  still  praying,  "From  famine  and 
pestilence,  good  Lord,  deliver  us !"  The 
answer  to  that  prayer  might  be  some- 
thing like  this,  "From  shiftlessness 
and  thriftlessness,  from  filth  and  its 
disease-breeding  germs,  good  people, 
deliver  yourselves." 


Some  prominent  woman  dies.  In  the 
obituary  notice  we  find  a  long  list  of 
societies  and  clubs  to  which  she  be- 
longed and  in  the  doings  of  which  she 
took  more  or  less  of  an  active  and  prom- 
inent part.  Herein  had  she  apparently 
reached  the  height  of  her  ambition.  A 
rich  man  dies.  His  activities  were  di- 
rected chiefly  tow^ard  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Success  had  crowned  his 
efforts.  But  his  departure  causes  no 
sincere  regret.  Rather  is  there  curi- 
osity as  to  the  amount  of  money  he 
has  left  and  who  shall  inherit  his  riches. 
How  these  things  bring  to  mind  the 
observation  of  the  Psalmist,  "And  he 
gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  lean- 
ness into  their  soul." 


In  a  recent  number  of  Hampton's  Mag- 
azine, Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  "What  Is  to  Become  of  the 
Preacher?"  in  which  he  says,  among 
other  good  things:  "The  great  move- 
ment for  which  the  world  is  waiting  is 
the  heroic  iconoclasm  that  shall  embalm 
and  lay  away  as  relics  of  the  past  the 
multiplicity  of  already  moribund  words 
and  phrases  and  shaU  set  forth  the 
Saviour's  creed  of  human  helpfulness — 
the  gospel  of  the  clean  heart  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  "To  such  a  creed  the  heart 
of  universal  humanity  will  be  forever 
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orthodox  and  obedient."  Will  it,  in- 
deed? Wonder  if  the  good  doctor  has 
ever  tried  the  preaching  of  that  simple 
gospel  and  found  "the  heart  of  uni- 
versal humanity,"  or  even  a  goodly 
number  of  people,  responsive  and  obedi- 
ent? Or  has  he  ever  tried  that  "em- 
balming" process  of  which  he  writes 
so  hopefully  without  finding  the  vast 
majority  of  people  closely  related  to 
that  good  and  pious  woman  who  never 
tired  of  saying:  "Oh,  let  me  hear  it 
again  and  again,  that  blessed  comfort- 
ing word,  Mesopotamia!" 


A  few  years  ago  the  pastor  of  a  so- 
called  orthodox  church  resigned  his 
charge  and  went  into  business.  To 
some  of  his  friends  he  gave  as  his  chief 
reason  for  taking  this  step  the  fact  that 
his  church  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
nearly  every  church  of  his  denomina- 
tion, was  made  up  of  every  degree  of 
conservatism  and  liberalism,  and  that 
he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  satisfy 
any  of  them  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
due  time  his  successor  arrived,  and  he 
is  apparently  equal  to  the  task  of  ac- 
ceptably serving  a  church  of  such  varied 
ideas  and  ideals.  He  seems  to  be  able 
to  so  deliver  his  "message"  that  every 
one  of  his  hearers  carries  away  the 
impression  that  his  own  "convictions" 
have  been  ably  presented  and  nobly 
defended. 

Truly,  we  are  living  in  a  wonderful 
age.  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been 
equally  wise  he  would  have  found  a 
hearty  welcome  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  never  would 
have  taken  place.  Nor  would  John,  the 
Baptist,  have  lost  his  head  at  a  time 
when  that  head  was  the  most  precious 
thing  he  had.  But,  then,  we  ought  to 
have  made  some  progress  since  that 
time. 


The  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  elder 
recently  married  a  young  man  who 
happens  to  be  a  devoted  Roman  Catho- 
lic. When  the  father  of  the  young 
woman  was  asked  how  the  thing  came 
about,  he  declared  that  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  that  foxy  little  god,  Cupid, 
had  never  studied  theology.  But  when 
we  remember  that  dear  old  Cupid  was 
at  work  a  good  while  before  either  the 
Westminster  Confession  or  the  Nicene 
Creed  were  written,  we  somehow  come 
to  suspect  that  his  theology  may  be  of 
a  superior  brand,  a  theology  that  makes 
for  unity  amid  all  the  clashing  of  the 
creeds.  F.  W. 


The  Edward  Everett  Hale  Memo- 
rial Statue. 

Plans  are  being  completed  to  erect  a 
national  memorial  to  Edward  Everett 
Hale  in  Boston,  which  was  his  birthplace 
and  his  home. 

The  memorial  is  to  be  a  portrait  statue 
with  appropriate  pedestal,  approaches 
and  surroundings.  The  noble  figure  in 
bronze  will  stand  in  Boston  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  this  great  citizen, 
whose  love  of  country  and  of  his  fel- 
low men  was  a  living  flame. 

The  subscriptions  already  received  for 
the  statue  amount  to  about  $21,000.  An 
additional  sum  of  $9,000  is  needed  to 
complete  it  ready  for  dedication. 

President  Taft  heads  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as 
national  in  its  scope  as  Dr.  Hale  was 
national  in  his  service  and  usefulness. 
Subscriptions  of  large,  or  even  of  the 
smallest  sums  are  requested  from  every- 
body, including  the  children,  whom  he 
loved  so  well. 

Messrs.  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
treasurers  of  the  fund  and  will  forward 
a  certificate  of  subscription  to  each  con- 
tributor. 

Will  you  not  lend  a  hand  ? 
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Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  of  the  Oakland  Church 
on  March  24th. 

The  contract  for  the  church  building 
at  Eugene,  Oregon,  was  awarded  on 
March  2d,  and  the  work  is  now  in 
progi'ess. 

On  the  evening  of  March  4th  Eev. 
William  I.  Lawrance  lectured  in  Dodson 
Hall,  Alameda,  on  "Putting  First 
Things  First."  He  was  well  received,  as 
he  has  uniformly  been  during  his  Pacific 
Coast  visit. 

The  Starr  King  Club  of  Santa  Rosa  on 
the  evening  of  March  1st  was  entertained 
by  excellent  music,  and  instructed  by  a 
paper,  and  an  address  on  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  with  readings  from  her 
poems. 

On  March  3d  Rev.  Franklin  Baker 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  first 
year's  work  in  Sacramento.  "When  he  be- 
gan there  w^ere  but  two  known  Unitari- 
ans in  Sacramento.  To-day  there  are 
seventy-eight  names  upon  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  roll,  a  strong  Women's  Alli- 
ance organized,  and  a  Sunday-school  do- 
ing good  work. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Perkins,  who  resigned  from 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Alameda, 
seems  to  have  carried  with  him  a  large 
part  of  his  congregation.  The  trustees 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  offered  him  the 
use  of  the  building  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  the  first  service  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  March  24th,  when  a  large  au- 
dience listened  to  a  sermon  on  "The  Ir- 
repressible Conflict." 
,,  An  Oregon  paper  publishes  a  letter 
from  a  woman  that  ought  to  settle  the 
presidential  controversy.  She  concludes 
thus:  "Why  they  should  expect  a  good 
administration  of  Mr.  Taft  was  and 
always  will  be  a  mystery  to  me.  He  is, 
I  understand,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  a  sect  that  denys  the  trinity. 
Can  w^e  expect  the  blessing  of  God  on  a 
man  who  ignores  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ?  Ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

It  is  something  to  the  credit  of  San 
Francisco  in  a  temperance  Avay  that  the 
saloons  are  to  be  decreased  to  1,500,  by 
a  decision  of  the  board  of  commissioners 


to  issue  no  more  permits  until  1,200  have 
passed  out  of  existence  by  expiration  or 
forfeiture  of  licenses.  The  next  step 
should  be  to  close  them  all  at  midnight. 

The  Japanese,  in  their  ardent  accept- 
ance of  progress,  need  to  cultivate 
humor.  An  enthusiastic  professor  has 
named  his  two  late  sons  "Pushing-to-the 
Front"  and  "Rising  -  in  -  the  -  World," 
after  the  titles  of  two  late  books  by  Dr. 
Orison  Swett  Marden.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  they  can  do  it  with  such  names 
as  a  handicap. 

Rev.  Jos.  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  on  March 
11th,  before  the  Men's  Liberal  Club  and 
the  Women's  Alliance  of  Redlands  made 
an  address  in  which  he  upheld  the  honor 
and  glory  of  a  great  American,  little 
known  in  these  days.  Rev.  John  Wise 
of  IpsAvich,  born  1652,  who  died  in  1725, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  a  man  of  great  power.  A 
treatise  concerning  the  political  situa- 
tion at  the  time,  alive  with  patriotism, 
stirred  the  flames  of  liberty.  He  may 
be  called  the  father  of  American  democ- 
racy. On  his  monument  at  Ipswich  are 
inscribed  the  words :  "In  Piety,  Educa- 
tion and  Wisdom,  He  Shone,  a  Star  of 
the  First  IMagnitude." 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris  of  San  Diego 
gave  a  series  of  Lenten  sermons  on  the 
following  topics :  "Soul  Immensity," 
Wordsworth:  "The  Hue  From  This 
Alone,"  Burns;  "An  Easy  Voyage  to 
the  Gods,"  Cicero-Socrates-Paul;  "The 
New  Loveliness,"  Dante;  "Night  Urges 
the  Dawn,"  Shelley. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  con- 
tinues to  command  the  best  speakers. 
On  March  20th  Judge  Herrington  spoke 
on  "White  Slavery,"  and  on  the  evening 
of  April  4th  ]\Ir.  Carl  M.  Hansen  gave 
an  illustrated  address  on  "Scientific  Ac- 
cident Prevention  as  Applied  to  Indus- 
trial Establishments."  The  next  attrac- 
tion will  be  an  address  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Clampett  on  "Ireland  and  the  Irish." 

Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
California  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Sacramento 
on  the  morning  of  INFarch  31st,  speaking 
on  "Our  School  Children  and  Their 
Amusement." 
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On  March  17th  at  the  close  of  the 
service  held  at  Lyiiden,  Washington,  by 
Kev.  F.  A.  Weil  a  society  was  organized 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
the  signing  of  a  roll.  There  were  forty- 
seven  charter  members.  Five  of  the 
members  were  elected  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  Hood  River  Church  had  a  com- 
prehensive bulletin  for  March.  On  the 
3d  Mr.  MacDonald  preached  on  "Some 
Aspects  of  Unitarianism,"  and  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  debate  on  "Single 
Tax."  On  the  10th  the  sermon  was  on 
"Liberal  Christianity  and  Modern  Lit- 
erature," and  the  next  Sunday  on  "Lib- 
eral Christianity  and  the  Poets."  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  there  was  a  Vic- 
trola  concert  with  an  address  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  IMcLaughlin  on  "New  Trends  in 
Education"  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  Mr.  Lawrance  occupied  the  pulpit. 

Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance  was  the  guest 
of  the  Unitarian  Men's  Club  of  Portland, 
(Oregon,  at  a  limcheon  on  March  29th. 
About  forty  members  of  the  club  were 
in  attendance.  William  F.  Woodward 
presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  Lawrance  and  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot.  Mr. 
Lawrence  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the 
man  to  the  problem  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  of  the  boy.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  a  conference  with  the 
Unitarian  Sunday-school  teachers.  The 
night  before  he  was  tendered  a  reception 
at  the  Unitarian  Church.  Speaking  to 
those  assembled,  he  urged  that  parents 
take  more  interest  in  Sunday-schools, 
that  teachers  be  more  faithful  in  attend- 
ance, and  that  care  be  taken  to  have  the 
children's  department  of  the  school  in  a 
properly  lighted  and  ventilated  room. 
He  preached  at  Hood  River  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st,  returning  to  address  the 
Young  People's  Fraternity  and  to  preach 
in  the  evening  in  Portland.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  left  for  Bellingham  and  Van- 
couver. 

The  Unitarians  of  Springfield,  Oregon, 
are  holding  meetings  in  the  Opera  House, 
mostly  attended  by  men.  The  four  meet- 
ings originally  planned  for  have  devel- 
oped much  interest,  and  continued  serv- 
ices will  probably  be  planned  for. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Eugene 
held    its    annual    business    meeting    on 


INIarch  7th.  Reports  were  read  from  the 
several  departments  of  the  church  work. 
All  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
had  gained  encouragingly  during  the 
past  year.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
retain  for  another  year  the  services  of 
Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent  as  minister. 
He  has  done  good  work,  having  built  up 
a  strong  organization  from  a  very  small 
flock.  The  business  session  was  followed 
by  a  social  evening,  which  proved  to  be 
a  very-  enjoyable  affair. 

Over  one  hundred  members  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Oakland 
gathered  in  the  church  parlors  on  the 
evening  of  March  5th  for  the  annual 
dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitution. George  S.  Meredith,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees,  presided  at 
the  dinner,  and  the  following  presented 
reports  of  the  activities  of  the  church 
during  the  last  year :  Rev.  William  Day 
Simonds,  pastor;  A.  H.  Iliohan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school;  H.  A. 
Whitney,  secretary ;  Emil  Fritsch,  treas- 
urer; Miss  L.  Copeland.  head  of  the 
Unity  Club ;  Miss  Lucy  Kendall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  and  Fred 
Hodkins,  head  of  the  Unitarian  Social 
Club.  Trustees  and  officers  were  elected 
and  the  coming  year  faced  with  grati- 
tude and  good  courage.  Rev.  Hosmer 
McKoon  has  taken  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance  was  wholly 
impartial  in  his  ministrations,  leaving  no 
one  unvisited.  Eureka  is  off  any  beaten 
route  and  few  brave  two  hundred  miles 
or  more  of  a  sea  voyage  in  INlarch,  but 
he  paid  tribute  and  humbled  himself  to 
take  cheer  and  comfort  to  ]Mr.  Baker  and 
his  church.  It  involved  a  Sunday-school 
assembling  on  a  week  day,  an  address  to 
the  people  in  the  evening,  and  a  return 
by  the  same  steamer  the  next  morning. 
It  was  succesfully  accomplished  and 
warmly  appreciated. 

On  the  evening  of  ^March  3d  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed  of  Palo  Alto  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Da  Vinci,  giving 
special  prominence  to  his  fresco  of  "The 
Last  Supper,"  now  almost  a  rnin,  but 
beautiful  and  impressive. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno 
preached  on  ^March  3d  on  "The  Coming 
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Era  of  the  Golden  Rule."  He  said  in 
closing:  "If  only  we  could  begin  it! 
How  can  w^e  inaugurate  it?  We  might 
begin  it  here  and  now.  You  and  I,  and 
each  one  of  us !  That  is  how  it  must  be- 
gin. Some  must  practice  it  before  the 
masses  do,  and  sufifer  for  their  very  fair- 
ness. We  cannot  legislate  it  into  people's 
lives.  We  are  legislation  crazy.  We 
think  we  have  only  to  make  a  law  against 
an  evil,  against  a  human  vice  or  passion, 
and  presto!  it  will  vanish!  Not  at  all! 
Just  as  long  as  selfishness  rules  us,  injus- 
tice will  follow.  No  law  can  make  men 
fair  and  kind.  It  implies  a  change  of 
heart  and  mind.  It  must  begin  with  the 
select  few,  and  spread  from  life  to  life. 
Eemember  the  stranger  in  the  'Third 
Floor  Back,'  how  his  influence  permeated 
the  whole  house  at  last,  and  each  one  be- 
came possessed  by  his  spirit.  It  is  not  a 
better  form  of  government  we  are  lack- 
ing, but  a  better  spirit  in  ourselves.  We 
need  to  imbibe  and  cultivate  the  love 
of  fairness,  kindness,  justice  and  'reci- 
procity'." 

The  Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  pres- 
ident of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-School 
Society,  delivered  four  lectures  at  the 
Berkeley  School  for  Ministers,  which 
were  highly  inspiring  and  helpful.  The 
topics  were:  "What  Biology  and  His- 
tory Say  About  Religious  Education," 
"How  to  Develop  the  Sunday-School 
as  an  Educational  Institution,"  "How 
to  Make  Our  Sunday-Schools  Larger 
and  More  Efficient."  "Hand  Work  and 
Social  Service  for  the  Children."  The 
school  has  been  invited  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  celebration  of  the  one 
.hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Professor  William  S.  IMorgan  w^ill  be 
the  delegate  appointed  by  the  faculty 
to  represent  them  on  this  occasion. 

All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  of  Santa 
Cruz  held  its  annual  meeting  on  March 
8th.  A  delicious  banquet  was  provided 
by  the  Women's  Alliance  and  a  large 
number  sat  down  to  tables  placed  on 
three  sides  of  a  decorated  square.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  was  very  satis- 
factory, making  a  better  showing  than  in 
any  previous  year.    Encouraging  reports 


were  made  by  the  Women's  Alliance  and 
the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Leask  spoke 
appreciatingly  of  George  W.  Stone,  now 
Mayor  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  to  whose  efforts  the  church 
building  and  the  beautiful  church  home 
were  due,  and  moved  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  be  tendered  him.  This 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote.  The  minister.  Rev.  C.  Augustus 
Turner,  spoke  in  a  very  hopeful  and  en- 
thusiastic vein  both  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  The 
meeting  was  happy  and  enthusiastic 
from  beginning  to  end. 

On  March  31st  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  on  "The 
Church  of  the  Modem  Spirit."  He  said : 
"The  churches  to-day  are  all  in  a  transi- 
tion stage.  They  are  passing  over  from 
the  supposed  basis  of  miracles  to  the 
basis  of  culture.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  evolutionary  view  of  life,  religion 
is  being  reinterpreted.  Our  liberal 
churches  accept  the  verdict  in  full  and 
make  no  claim  to  being  anything  other 
than  institutions  for  religious  culture. 
Everv'  change  that  takes  place  in  every 
church  is  a  shifting  over  a  little  further 
from  the  basis  of  miracle  to  the  basis  of 
culture.  What  contempt  many  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  religion 
have  for  those  who  are  willing  to  regard 
religion  as  a  mere  matter  of  culture. 
What  a  descent  it  at  first  sight  appears 
for  an  institution  that  has  assumed  to 
hold  the  keys  to  heaven  and  hell  and 
to  control  the  eternal  destinies  of  men 
and  women  to  take  its  place  as  a  society 
for  religious  and  ethical  culture.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  descent  at  all, 
but  the  very  reverse.  There  is  infinitely 
more  in  culture  rightly  understood  than 
anyone  ever  conceived  of  there  being  in 
miracle.  The  idea  of  religion  as  culture 
instead  of  taking  the  foundations  from 
the  church,  puts  a  secure  basis  under  it 
and  gives  it  a  real  excuse  for  being." 

Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Woodland  church  on  the 
evening  of  IMarch  30th  on  recreation. 
Already  in  the  five  largest  cities  in  this 
country  recreation  committees  have  been 
organized  and  such  a  committee  is  in 
process  of  organization  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  mind  and  body  must  be  used  equally, 
else  the  trend  is  to  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Peixotto  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  open-air  forms  of  recreation. 
When  this  course  is  more  fully  followed 
most  of  the  ills  that  afflict  the  race  will 
disappear.  The  children  will  be  health- 
ier and  the  older  players  will  absorb 
some  of  the  youthful  spirit  that  is  all 
around  them. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle,  on 
March  24th,  preached  a  striking  sermon 
on  the  text,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  to 
him  will  I  give  the  hidden  manna."  He 
found  in  these  words  denial  of  the  special 
privilege  of  the  priest.  "The  sacred  re- 
lationship which,  under  the  law  was  for 
one  holy  person,  is  really  the  special 
privilege  and  the  divine  right  of  all 
faithful  souls.  He  that  overcometh  is  to 
have  direct  access  to  the  presence  of  God, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  priest.  He 
can  go  straight  to  the  altar  of  hidden 
manna ;  he  wears  on  his  breast  the  special 
name  which  is  known  to  him  and  God 
alone.  Such  religion  singles  out  the  in- 
dividual from  the  mass  and  gives  to  each 
of  us  a  place  and  a  significance  and  sanc- 
tity which  is  the  first  step  in  salvation 
in  any  achievement  in  life.  The  dignity 
and  the  divinity  of  the  human  person- 
ality— this  is  the  distinct  contribution 
of  Jesus  to  the  world,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  more  than  to  give  this  one  revo- 
lutionary thought  such  power  we  might 
well  reverence  him  for  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  corner-stones  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  name  with  which 
you  come  into  God's  presence  is  a  new 
name  which  no  one  but  you  and  God 
know."  It  is  not  what  you  pa.ss  for  here ; 
or  what  you  have  done  or  left  undone, 
or  what  you  are  supposed  to  do ;  or  what 
the  world  thinks  of  you,  or  what  you 
think  of  yourself,  that  is  written  on  your 
breast.  It  is  a  new  name  that  no  one 
Imows  save  you  and  God — the  name  not 
of  your  achievements,  but  of  your  ideals : 
not  of  what  you  have  done,  but  of  what 
you  have  sincerely  desired  to  do." 

The  Unitarians  of  Pomona  have  in- 
augurated mid-week  meetings  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  early  part  of  the 
meeting  is  given  over  to  discussions  on 
various  subjects,  which  are  followed  by 
informal  social  intercourse. 


Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  present  the  results  of 
original  thinking  and  to  arrest  attention 
by  presenting  a  fresh  point  of  view.  In 
Pomona  on  March  24th  he  spoke  on  "By- 
products." The  Review  says:  "It  was 
an  impressive  statement  of  the  truth  that 
what  is  despised  in  one  generation  is  the 
highly-prized  possession  of  the  next.  The 
earth  itself,  now  the  abode  of  spiritual 
beings,  was  once  the  apparently  acci- 
dental off -shoot  of  the  sun;  electricity 
was  once  feared  as  a  malevolent  demon, 
later  used  as  a  toy ;  coal  and  petroleum 
were  once  but  nuisances  defiling  the  soil, 
while  gasoline  was  once  but  a  waste 
product,  dangerous  if  left  in  petroleum. 
In  the  spiritual  world  the  men  and  ideas 
rejected  in  one  generation  became  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  next ;  the  education- 
al work  of  churches,  missions  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  once  mere  decoys,  and  incidents 
of  w^ork  thought  to  be  more  'religious' 
are  now  recognized  as  the  means  through 
which  the  religious  spirit  most  effectually 
works.  The  waste  of  humanity,  "the 
submerged  tenth,"  will  some  day  be 
charged  to  spiritual  products  in  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  What  is  neglected  now 
as  a  mere  by-product  of  commercial  life, 
that  is  normal  religious  beings,  "uall  yet 
be  the  consciously  recognized  product  of 
society." 


Nio;ht  and  Peace. 

Night  in   the  woods — night: 

Peace,  peace  on  the  plain. 
The  last  red  sunset  beam 

Belts  the  tall  beach  with  gold ; 

The  quiet  kine  are  in  the  fold, 
And  stilly  flows  the  stream. 

Soon  shall  we  see  the  stars  again, 

For  one  more  day  down  to  its  rest  has 
lain, 
And  all  its  cares  have  taken  flight. 

And  all  its  doubt  and  pain. 
Night  in  the  woods — night : 

Peace,  peace  on  the  plain. 

—Edward  Sowland  Sill. 


Love  Always. 

Thy  daily  task  is  done, 

And  though  a  lowly  one. 

Thou  gavest  it  of  thy  best, 

And  art  content  to  re.st 

Tn  patience,  till  its  slow  reward  is  won. 

Not  far  thou  lookest.  but  thy  sight  is  clear, 

Not  much  thou  knowest,  but  thy  faith  is  dear, 

For  life  is  love,  and  love  is  always  near. 

— Henrxi  J.  Van  Dxjke. 
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donttibuten. 

Morality  and  Religion. 

Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles. 

When  Jesus  gave  the  great  command- 
ments, "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  and  says 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  he  draws 
whatever  distinction  there  is  between 
religion  and  morality.  The  significance 
is  not  in  the  distinction  but  in  such  a 
mergence  of  the  two  that  they  cannot 
be  separated. 

We  recognize  people  as  religious  be- 
cause of  certain  personal  qualities  in 
them.  They  carry  with  them  an  atmos- 
phere of  assurance  and  peace.  There  is 
an  indefinable  touch  of  life,  a  thrill  or 
response  to  the  living  universe.  There 
is  a  lack  of  fear,  a  sense  of  security  and 
a  feeling  of  being  at  home  in  the  uni- 
verse of  life  that  gives  confidence. 

But  we  find  people  of  this  character 
entertaining  the  greatest  variety  of 
thoughts  concerning  God,  the  Bible, 
life,  death  and  immortality.  Some  dwell 
upon  the  thought  of  God  continually. 
They  feel  His  presence  as  a  personality 
and  that  they  are  in  constant  personal 
communion  with  Him.  Prayer  or  com- 
munion with  God  is  to  them  as  natural 
and  as  necessary  as  communion  with 
their  fellows. 

There  are  others  who  haven't  this 
feeling  at  all.  The  thought  of  God  as  a 
personal  being  seldom  occurs  to  them. 
They  never  pray  as  prayer  is  usually 
understood.  Such  a  thing  is  foreign  to 
"their  nature  and  is  impossible  to  them. 
The  universe  does  not  appeal  to  them 
in  that  way.  Yet  they  may  have  the 
same  serene  faith,  the  same  tranquility 
and  serenity  of  soul,  the  same  sweet 
(reasonableness  and  charity  for  their 
fellows,  and  we  know  they  are  as  truly 
religious. 

As  good  examples  of  these  two  types 
we  may  cite  William  Penn  and  Charles 
Darwin.  Both  had  the  same  sweetness 
and  light,  the  same  trust,  the  same  se- 
renity and  tranquility  of  soul,  the  same 
purity  of  life  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
and  the  same  charity  and  love  for  their 
fellow  men.     They  were  equally  relig- 


ious, but  the  appeal  came  to  each  in  a 
very  different  way.  One  felt  himself  in 
constant  touch  with  a  living,  personal 
God,  who  communed  with  him  in  mys- 
tic ways.  The  other  felt  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  living  universe,  spiritual 
as  well  as  material,  that  constantly  com- 
muned with  him  through  the  multitu- 
dinous manifestations  of  life  in  all  the 
avenues  of  nature. 

We  cannot  say  that  one  was  superior 
to  the  other  or  that  the  one  had  found 
a  better  way  than  the  other.  The  world 
needed  both  and  together  they  gave  us 
a  much  greater  revelation  of  truth  and 
life  than  either  could  give  alone. 

If  you  watch  the  guiding  of  a  ship 
through  the  sinuosities  of  a  land-locked 
channel,  you  will  find  that  it  is  kept  in 
its  proper  course  by  two  lights,  the 
nearer  and  the  farther.  It  is  only  as 
these  two  lights  are  kept  in  line  that 
the  pilot  feels  that  he  is  safe. 

I  believe  that  the  great  craft  of  human 
life  can  only  be  guided  safely  as  we 
have  the  two  lights — the  nearer  light  of 
morality  to  guide  us  in  the  affairs  imme- 
diately about  us,  and  the  farther  light  of 
religion  to  furnish  life's  inspirations. 
It  is  only  as  they  are  kept  in  line,  only 
as  they  demand  the  same  actions  of  us 
that  they  are  right.  Some  may  seem  to 
see  only  the  nearer  light  and  feel  that 
it  alone  is  necessary ;  some  may  seem  to 
see  only  the  farther  and  feel  that  it  is 
all  important.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  two  lights  shall  blend,  and 
since  this  blending  demands  that  we 
put  on  all  sail  and  press  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  the  confusion  is  all 
gain  and  no  loss. 


A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of 
Progress.* 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

When  this  Oakland  church  was  foun- 
ded in  January,  1887,  there  were  but 
eight  other  Unitarian  churches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast :  San  Francisco,  founded 
in  1850 ;  Portland,  in  1866 ;  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara,  in  1877 ; 
Seattle,  in  1878;  Tacoma.  in  1885;  and 
Spokane  Falls,  in  1886 ;  so  the  points  of 
most  importance  or  promise  were  now 
all   occupied.     There   had,   indeed,   also 
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been  six  other  churches  of  short  his- 
tory: Santa  Cruz,  1866-70;  Sacramento, 
1867-70;  San  Jose,  1869-80;  Napa, 
1871-72;  Olympia,  1872-80;  and  Walla 
Walla,  1877-79,  of  which  four  were 
later  revived,  and  three  remain  to-day. 
All  these  movements  were  of  the  early 
period  of  Unitarianism  on  this  coast. 

The  founding-  of  the  Oakland  church 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period, 
one  of  rapid  missionary  extension;  for 
within  the  ten  years  after  Mr.  Wendte's 
arrival  here,  and  under  his  superinten- 
dence and  that  of  his  successor.  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  twenty-nine  churches 
were  founded  or  revived,  and  duly  en- 
rolled upon  the  year-book.  In  four 
years  the  number  of  our  active  churches 
was  doubled,  and  in  five  it  was  trebled. 
Our  affairs  on  this  coast  were  g-ener- 
ously  backed  by  the  national  association, 
and  were  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
promise,  when  the  crushing  panic  of 
1893  came,  and  smote  the  Pacific  Coast 
worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  eight  years  that  elapsed 
before  we  had  fairly  recovered  from 
the  financial  depression,  we  lost  almost 
all  we  had  gained,  at  all  events  as 
to  numbers  of  churches  enrolled;  for 
twenty-two  of  these  young  and  still 
feeble  churches,  which  might  have  been 
expected,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to 
become  firmly  established  within  a  few 
years,  were  obliged  to  suspend  services, 
which  but  four  of  them  have  ever  re- 
sumed. The  reason  ''of  this  loss  was 
first  that  the  national  association  found 
itself  unable  to  maintain  a  secretary 
in  this  department,  and  had  to  cut 
down  its  appropriation  considerably;  but 
most  of  all  that  it  was  impossible  at  that 
time  to  secure  ministers  to  carry  on  these 
churches  financially  so  embarrassed.  For 
the  same  reason,  none  of  the  four  new 
churches  planted  within  this  period  of 
depression  had  more  than  a  brief  exist- 
ence. 

With  the  acces.sion  of  a  new  field 
secretary  in  1900,  however,  stable  prog- 
ress began  to  be  achieved  again,  and 
since  that  date  seventeen  churches  have 
boon  founded  or  revived  on  this  coast, 
including  those  at  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 

In    the    twenty-five    years    since    the 


Oakland  church  was  founded,  180  new 
Unitarian  churches  have  been  founded 
in  America  which  are  still  enumerated 
in  the  year-book  as  active;  a  bit  of 
statistics  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
recall  in  case  you  should  hear  some  one 
repeating  the  venerable  myth  that  Uni- 
tarianism is  dying  out.  In  this  advance 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  had  its  full  share. 
Here  within  this  quarter-centuiy  we 
have  had  thirty-eight  churches  organ- 
ized or  revived;  and  Avhile,  as  I  have  re- 
lated, we  have  lost  a  sad  number  of 
these,  still  we  can  count  twenty-nine 
active  churches  now  in  place  of  the 
eight  before  Oakland.  These  churches 
have  also  a  corresponding  material  prog- 
ress to  chronicle.  Twenty-three  of  them 
own  church  buildings,  four  others  have 
lots  and  propose  soon  to  build,  ten 
have  parish-houses  or  an  equivalent, 
and  one  has  a  parsonage.  The  total 
valuation  of  our  church  property  on 
this  coast,  reported  in  1880  as  $242,700, 
and  in  1894  as  $482,515,  may  reason- 
ably be  estimated  to-day  as  well  over 
$900.000 ;  and  there  is  mortgage  indebt- 
ness  upon  only  six  of  the  churches. 

The  stability  of  our  church  life  has 
been  much  helped,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  establishment  of  our  three  general 
institutions:  The  Pacific  Unit.vrian, 
established  under  another  name  in  1890, 
which  has  been  an  invaluable  bond  of 
union  between  our  churches;  the  Uni- 
tarian headquarters!,  opened  in  1891, 
which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  carry- 
ing on  of  our  common  work;  and  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  school  for  the  minis- 
try, founded  in  1904,  which  has  begun 
to  supply  ministers  for  our  churche:^.  and 
thus  to  emanieipate  them  from  a  long 
bondage  to  a  remote  source  of  supply. 

I  have  had  to  give  this  record  of  prog- 
ress largely  in  figures,  for  they  repre- 
sented concrete  facts  easily  arrived  at. 
The  interpretation  of  them,  however,  is 
simple  enough.  These  twenty-five  years 
have  been  years  of  great  vicissitudes 
in  our  work,  but  also  of  great  net 
progress.  Whenever  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  had  a  representa- 
tive in  this  depai-tiiKMit,  quick  to  see 
and  improve  opportunities  for  church 
extension,  alert  to  scent  internal  trouble 
and  remove  it,  and  ready  to  step  in  and 
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act  with  vigor  in  a  time  of  crisis,  then 
our  cause  has  advanced  rapidly  and 
steadily.  Whenever  such  a  person  has 
been  wanting,  then  our  churches  have 
weakened  or  died.  The  recent  policy 
of  the  association,  to  plan  its  enter- 
prises on  long  lines,  to  sustain  them 
firmly  until  they  become  self-support- 
ing, and  to  relieve  the  local  organiza- 
tion in  its  period  of  weakness  by  mak- 
ing permanent  investments  in  church 
property,  promises  if  continued  to  make 
the  next  twenty-five  years  even  more 
fruitful  for  our  cause  than  the  past. 

Of  the  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
our  churches  have  made  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  speak  in  definite  terms.  Our  tradi- 
tions were  early  set  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, however,  as  the  names  of  King, 
Stebbins,  Eliot,  Ames  and  Fay  bear 
witness.  And  it  is  putting  the  matter 
very  modestly  if  I  say  that  wherever 
our  churches  have  been  led  by  men  who 
have  appreciated  the  true  function  of 
the  ministry  and  not  gone  after  false 
gods,  and  wherever  our  churches  have 
been  first  of  all  centers  of  earnest  re- 
ligious life,  there  our  work  has  steadily 
won  personal  respect  and  public  influ- 
ence. And  our  churches  here,  as  is 
their  tradition  elsewhere,  have  been  in- 
fluential far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  in  the  work  of  education, 
philanthropy,  and  civic  betterment. 
In  this  work,  the  Oakland  church  has 
borne  its  honorable  share ;  and  it  is  good 
to-day  to  be  able  to  say  of  it,  as  of  our 
work  on  the  coast  as  a  whole,  that  al- 
though it  has  more  than  once  had  its 
times  of  weakness  and  discouragement, 
yet  it  never  was  stronger,  and  never  had 
a  better  prospect  for  the  future,  than  it 
has  to-day. 

Note:  As  a  matter  of  record,  never 
hitherto  collated  in  print,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  have  a  tabular  list  of  our 
church  activities  on  this  coast  to  date. 
A  second  date  indicates  the  revival  of  a 
dormant  movement.  Brackets  inclose 
places  where  missions  were  carried  on 
for  some  time,  though  without  permanent 
organization. 

San  Francisco,  First 1 850 

Portland    1866 

Santa   Cruz 1866-70,    1902 

Sacramento 1867-70,  1887-94,  1911 


San   Jose 1869-80,   1888 

Napa    1871-72 

Olympia  1872-80,  1890-94 

Walla    Walla 1877-79 

Los    Angeles    1877 

San   Diego    1877 

Santa  Barbara    1877 

Seattle     1878 

Pacific   Unitarian   Conference 1885 

Taeoma    1885-93 

Spokane     1886 

Oakland    1887 

Fresno 1887-93,  1902 

Pomona     1888 

National  City   1888-93 

Puyallup   1889-95,  1910 

Woman's    Unitarian   Conference    1890-97 

Alameda    1890 

Salem     1890 

Stockton     1890-96 

San   Bernardino    1800-99,    1909-10 

(Carpinteria) 1889 

Los  Angeles,  All  Souls' 1891-92 

Berkeley    1891 

Bellingham,    (Fairhaven,  1890,  Whatcom, 

1891)     1890-93,   1905 

Pacific  Unitarian   (Guidon)    1890 

(Port  Townsend)    1890 

Unitarian   Headquarters    1892 

San    Francisco,    Second 1891-1908 

Ocosta    1891-93 

(Ventura)     1891 

Santa  Ana   1891 

McMillin    1891-97 

Portland,   Scandinavian    1891-92 

Redlands 1892-1900,  1903 

Ontario     1 892-99 

North  Pacific  Conference   1892-93,  1902 

South  Pacific  Conference 1892-94.  1903 

Los  Gates   1893-94 

Santa   Clara    1893-94 

Chino    1893-94 

Santa   Maria    1894-98 

Hanf  ord     1895-98 

Lemoore    1895-99 

Visalia     1896-97 

Santa  Eosa 1901 

Vallejo     1901-02 

Port  Angeles    1901-02 

(Oregon  City)    1901-02 

(Troutdale)     1901-02 

( Woodburn)    1901-02 

Hood  Eiver    1902 

Central   Pacific  Conference    1902-05 

Everett   1893-94,  1904 

Pacific  Unitarian   School    1904 

Palo    Alto 1905 

Eureka    1906 

Woodland    1907 

Vancouver     1909 

(Sedro-Woolley)    1909 

Eugene    1910 

Victoria    1910 

(Taeoma)     1910-11 

(Lynden)    1911 


*An   address   at   the  twenty-fifth   anniversary 
of  Oakland  Church. 
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Democracy  in  the  Orient. 

Eev.  Edward  G.  Spencer. 

Again  the  unexpected  happens!  This 
time  in  ultra-conservative  China  whose 
sudden  ascent  into  the  midst  of  the  Sis- 
terhood of  Republics  is  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation— acclamation  which  is  one 
part  joy,  and  three  parts  consternation. 

So  swift  has  been  the  movement  of 
this  national  drama  that  our  conception 
of  the  "slow-going,  effete  East  has  forth- 
with to  be  revised;  and  our  vaunted 
western  expeditiousness  somewhat  less 
glaringly  advertised.  Hardly  were  we 
apprised  that  the  egg  had  been  laid  in 
which  this  portentous  chick  was  incu- 
bating, ere,  Presto !  the  shell  is  broken, 
and  the  ungainly  yellow  thing  flops  into 
the  international  barnyard,  beating  the 
air  with  important,  stubby  wing,  and 
whistling  cheerful  greeting  to  the  aston- 
ished, half-incredulous  brood  of  nations. 

The  poor,  addle-pated  Oriental-Occi- 
dental Mother  Goose  is  sore  vested, 
whether  to  offer  the  prodigy  the  hospital- 
ity of  her  sheltering  mother  wing,  or  to 
peck  out  its  beady,  world-surviving  eyes, 
she  knows  not,  so  difficult  she  finds  it  to 
collect  her  scattered  wits.  Questions 
come  surging  to  her  violently  stimula- 
ted and  disarranged  cerebral  surface  in 
utter  disregard  of  due  order  and  pre- 
cedence. What  should  be  logically  the 
initial,  whence,  is  crowded  from  her 
lips  by  an  insistently  urgent  and  appal- 
ingly  significant,  whither.  What  does 
the  appearance  of  this  new  political  star 
in  the  East  portend?  What  rearrange- 
ment of  the  pieces  upon  the  international 
chessboard  does  it  herald?  What  is  its 
prophetic  significance  for  Ru&sia,  Japan, 
Germany,  England,  the  United  States? 

Each  of  these  imperial  bulls  has 
"butted"  into  the  distracted  China-shop 
at  one  time  and  another,  always  with 
ostentatious  proclamation  of  "benevo- 
lent" intent,  but  always  with  militant 
virtue's  gains  in  the  shape  of  trade  or 
territory.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  their  Pecksniffian  solicitude  ?  Will 
the  original  China  Company  resume 
business  under  the  new  articles  of  incor- 
poration? Will  the  alien  bailiffs  be  dis- 
missed and  sent  about  their  foreign 
business?  Will  the  bounds  of  empire 
remain  intact?  and  what  will  be  the  in- 


fluence of  the  new  republic  upon  the 
crusade  in  behalf  of  universal  peace  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
mind  confronted  by  this  extraordinary 
event.  They  are  excited  by  facts  too 
firmly  established,  and  too  self-evident 
to  be  disputed, — facts  which  are  the  in- 
numerable rootlets  of  this  great  new  fact 
which  thrusts  itself  above  the  soil. 

Here  is  a  vast  empire,  its  population 
running  up  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, its  strength  for  the  most  part 
potential,  undeveloped.  Here  is  a  people 
singularly  patient,  singularly  painstak- 
ing and  thorough  in  whatever  they 
essay, — a  people  whose  age-long  history, 
whose  wealth  and  variety  of  national  ex- 
perience, invests  them  \^dth  somewhat  of 
the  preternatural  wisdom  of  a  being 
who,  untouched  by  death,  has  witnessed 
the  slow  march  of  ages,  the  rise  and  de- 
cay of  worlds.  How  will  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  subtle,  sapient  folk  com- 
port themselves  under  the  stimulus  of 
this  late-won  political  freedom?  They 
are  shrewd,  ingenious,  artistic,  and 
withal  doggedly  persistent.  They  are 
disting-uished  for  commercial  instiiict 
and  talent  bordering  upon  genius  and 
they  are  as  generous  as  they  are  frugal. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
quiet,  canny,  hitherto  repressed  and  ex- 
ploited folk  will  refrain  from  exercising 
their  native  powers,  or  abstain  from  the 
enjoyment  of  their  fruits.  With  their 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  their  un- 
tapped wealth  of  natural  resources, 
their  probable  swift  assimilation  of  the 
industrial  methods  of  the  West,  they 
will  doubtless  enter  the  race  for  commer- 
cial supremacy,  and  Avith  advantages 
such  as  few  of  their  competitors  will  be 
able  to  match.  They  will  as  certainly 
take  their  place  in  the  deliberative  coun- 
cils of  the  nations  with  a  voice  whose 
persuasiveness  time  will  greatly  aug- 
ment. Whether  they  will  adopt  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Occident, 
or  develop  new  social  and  individual 
types  by  the  inevitable  ceaseless  varia- 
tion of  the  ancient  stock  under  the  fresh 
stimulus  and  the  changed  environment 
remains  to  be  seen,  as  does  also  the  trend 
of   their   probably   deepening   influence 
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upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
world. 

One  thing:  at  least  is  clear;  to  the 
many  changes  which  this  somewhat  be- 
wildered generation  is  fated  to  experi- 
ence, there  is  to  be  added  a  change  in 
the  political  center  of  gravity  of  the 
world.  We  have  reached  the  close  of  a 
cycle,  and  the  pivotal  point  which  has 
so  long  been  moving  eastward,  is  about 
to  reverse  the  process,  moving  westward 
for  another  cycle  during  which  what 
will  be  will  be.  The  Orient  is  waking 
from  its  age-long  slumber.  It  is  taking 
on  the  exterior  semblance  and  the  in- 
ternal freshness  and  vigor  of  a  world 
which  has  been  born  anew.  It  is  hence- 
forward to  bear  with  augmenting  weight 
upon  that  end  of  the  world-moving  lever 
which  is  increasingly  distant  from  the 
fulcrum. 

Into  what  details  the  broad,  general 
current  of  change  will  break  up  no  man 
can  forecast,  but  "things  are  scheduled 
to  happen,"  and,  as  included  among 
these,  it  may  well  be  that  certain  un- 
sightly Occidental  chickens  will  come 
home  to  roost. 


etjencs; 

The  Conference  Session  at  Fresno. 

It  is  not  easy  to  communicate  the  fine 
atmosphere  and  the  essential  value  of  a 
Conference  session  to  those  who  were 
not  present.  One  may  say  that  a  dis- 
cussion struck  fire,  but  will  that  state- 
ment cause  its  glow  to  reach  the  reader 
of  a  report?  The  devotional  services 
and  Conference  sermon  meant  much  to 
'those  who  worshipped  together  and 
heard  the  ardent  utterance.  Will  those 
who  read  of  them  share  in  any  measure 
the  awakening  of  the  spirit?  No  brief 
report  of  addresses  given  can  adequately 
convey  their  message.  Yet  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  some  account  of  this 
recent  meeting  at  Fresno  which  will  be 
of  interest  and  benefit  to  those  whose 
share  in  it  must  come  from  the  printed 
page. 

This  session  of  the  Conference  was  in 
many  respects  of  unusual  excellence. 
Mr.  Lawrance,  a  veteran  in  experience 
in  similar  gatherings,  called  it  one  of 
the   best   he   had   ever   attended.      The 


writer  counts  it  worth  remembering  not 
alone  as  her  first  Coast  Conference,  but 
by  its  favorable  comparison  with  sim- 
ilar gatherings  in  the  Middle  West. 

One  of  its  excellent  features  was  the 
fact  that  the  program  was  carried  out 
exactly  as  planned.  Not  one  of  the  an- 
nounced speakers  failed  to  appear; 
there  were  no  sudden  changes  of  sub- 
ject without  notice.  There  was  variety 
in  the  topics  presented  and  in  the 
method  of  treatment.  Each  of  the  three 
evening  sessions  made  its  distinct  ap- 
peal. The  opening  service  and  eloquent 
sermon  by  Dr.  Crooker,  "Your  Reason- 
able Service,"  called  together  the  dele- 
gates and  members  of  the  local  church, 
who  carried  through  the  following  days 
the  lift  of  the  heart  made  by  the  im- 
pressive message  of  the  hour.  A  public 
address  by  so  distinguished  a  speaker 
as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  interested 
the  entire  community  and  packed  the 
church.  The  platform  meeting,  in 
which  a'  theme  of  vital  interest,  "The 
Social  Implications  and  Applications  of 
Religion,"  was  treated  with  the  dis- 
tinctive emphasis  and  view-point  of 
three  of  our  best-kno'\\Ti  ministers — Dr. 
Smith  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Simonds  of 
Oakland,  and  Mr.  Hodgin  of  Los  An- 
geles— drew  an  excellent  audience  and 
made  a  fitting  close.  The  last  evening 
contained  also  an  address  by  our  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Law- 
rance ;  yet  so  considerate  were  the  four 
speakers  of  each  other  and  of  their  hear- 
ers in  observing  the  time  limit,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  weariness  on 
the  part  of  the  audience. 

The  Conference  was  notable  also  be- 
cause of  the  presence  and  message  of 
the  President  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
School  Society,  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance 
of  Boston.  He  was  gladly  heard  in 
three  addresses  in  two  days,  all  that 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  his  time 
and  strength  permitted  us  to  ask  from 
him.  The  prominence  given  to  his  theme 
of  religious  education,  to  which  all  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted,  seemed 
to  give  unity  and  purpose  to  the  entire 
program.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  was  given 
when  ]\Tr.  Lawrance  made  a  test  of  his 
audience  which  brought  out  the  fact  that 
of  eleven  ministers  present  only  one  re- 
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ceived  Unitarian  training  in  childhood; 
and  of  thirty-nine  laymen  only  nine 
were  so  trained.  The  speaker  rightly 
said  that  when  our  churches  hold  and 
teach  their  own  while  receiving  such 
large  additions  from  other  denomina- 
tions, we  will  have  no  need  to  complain 
that  our  numbers  are  small. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  that  all  the  interest  and 
emotion  roused  by  this  emphasis  on 
religious  education  took  the  form  of 
definite  action.  A  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation to  co-operate  with  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday-School  Society  in  securing 
trained  experts  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  providing  adequate  means  for 
the  religious  training  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Also  two  committees,  one  for 
Northern  and  one  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, were  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  the  Sunday-school  interests  of  the 
State,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference. 

The  program  for  the  day  sessions  in- 
cluded addresses  by  several  of  our  min- 
isters— Smith  of  Berkeley,  Good  ridge  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Leavitt  of  San  Francis- 
co, J\Iiss  Buck  of  Alameda,  Watry  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  Dr.  Crooker,  who  has 
recently  come  to  us  from  the  East  and 
has  taken  charge  of  our  church  in  Red- 
lands.  It  also  gave  opportunity  to  hear 
some  of  the  younger  ministers  in  the 
Conference — Baker  of  Sacramento,  Sar- 
gent of  Eugene,  McReynolds  of  Pomona, 
and  Turner  of  Santa  Cruz;  as  well  as 
two  senior  students  from  our  divinity 
school — Ilosmer  IMcKoon  and  Horace  A. 
Hand.  All  brought  their  eagerness  to 
serve,  their  high  ideals  and  enthusiasm, 
their  outlook  of  hopeful  expectation. 
President  Wilbur  reported  the  work  of 
the  School  for  the  ^linistry,  and  gave 
valuable  contributions  to  the  general  dis- 
cussion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  under 
suggestive  questions  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram was  an  attempt  to  secure  larger 
discussion  of  the  main  theme,  and  was 
only  partially  successful.  With  so  many 
speakers  assigned  to  each  topic,  little 
time  was  left  for  general  discussion  from 
the  floor.  It  was  an  attempt  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next    year's    program,     by     presenting 


fewer  speakers  and  enforcing  a  strict 
time  limit,  may  give  opportunity  for 
adequate  discussion,  for  actual  confer- 
ence on  the  great  subjects  that  relate  to 
the  faith  and  life  and  welfare  of  our 
churches.  One  bit  of  animated  discus- 
sion occurred  over  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Weil  of  Bellingham,  Washington,  pro- 
testing against  the  questions  which  sub- 
divided the  topic  for  the  Thursday 
morning  on  "The  Attitude  of  Unitari- 
anism  Toward  Orthodoxy."  Fortu- 
nately a  motion  to  strike  out  one  of  the 
questions  was  voted  downi,  since  that 
question  made  the  basis  of  Mr.  Leavitt's 
address.  The  entire  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  its  emphasis  on  our  own  es- 
sential message  in  religion  was  distinct- 
ly affirmative  and  constructive. 

Of  our  twenty-five  churches,  seventeen 
were  represented  at  this  Conference;  in 
all  fifty-one  delegates,  of  whom  thirteen 
were  ministers.  Three  churches  not  rep- 
resented sent  written  reports.  INIr.  Wil- 
bur, in  reviewing  the  situation  on  the 
Coast,  stated  that  nineteen  of  our 
churches  are  in  excellent  condition ; 
two  are  holding  their  own,  and  the  four 
weak  churches  are  all  showing  sigTis  of 
improvement  and  new  life.  Every  lib- 
eral church  on  the  Coast  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  a  settled  minister. 

Reports  from  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Bro^^Tl,  and  from  Headquarters  by  Mrs. 
Brady  showed  the  large  work  we  have 
in  hand  and  the  need  of  its  hearty  sup- 
port by  the  churchas.  The  business  and 
resolutions,  reported  elsewhere,  show 
w'ays  in  which  this  support  may  be  made 
more  prompt  and  effective,  and  record 
the  memorial  tril)ute  to  ]\Irs.  ^Nlary  B. 
Presson,  honored  for  her  long  and  faith- 
ful service  to  our  cause. 

The  minister  and  people  of  the  Fresno 
church  did  much  to  make  the  Confer- 
ence memorable.  The  social  events  were 
much  enjoyed.  The  reception  foUoAnng 
the  first  evening's  service  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  greetings  and  for  inspection 
of  the  well-arranged  social  rooms  of  the 
church.  Automobile  rides  on  both 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  moniing  re- 
vealed the  beauties  of  Kearney  Drive  and 
of  the  fertile  country  around  Fresno. 
The  delegates  were  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday  by  the  Alliance  of 
the    church,    and    on    Thursday   by    an 
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individual  member  of  hospitable  spirit. 
The  minister,  Mr.  Clayton,  proved  a  gen- 
ial and  efficient  manager  of  affairs.  He 
presided  at  three  sessions  when  the 
President  was  necessarily  absent ;  and  at 
the  closing  session  he  told  us  with  a 
beaming  smile  that  his  hard  task  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  Conference  had  been  a 
pleasure  and  that  his  duties  had  not  in- 
terfered with  his  enjoyment  of  the  ses- 
sion. Our  President,  Dr.  Chester  Rowell, 
Mayor  of  Fresno,  who  presided  at  the 
business  sessions  and  the  evening  lec- 
ture, welcomed  us  at  the  first  service, 
and  sped  our  parting  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion with  well-chosen  and  gracious 
words.  Excellent  music  was  furnished 
for  the  evening  meetings,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hj^mns  by  the  congregation 
of  local  church  members  and  visiting 
delegates  was  unusually  good. 

In  recording  what  the  Conference  gave 
us  that  was  of  value,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  it  was 
less  excellent  than  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  become.  Reports  from  the  churches 
take  more  time  than  can  well  be  spared 
from  a  two-days'  session.  "We  should 
gain  if  the  reports  were  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  advance  and  summarized  in 
the  Secretary's  report.  It  was  too  large- 
ly a  minister's  Conference.  Where  lay 
delegates  outnumber  the  ministers  three 
to  one,  they  should  be  more  largely  rep- 
resented both  on  the  program  and  in 
open  discussion.  The  writer  missed  two 
things  that  give  value  to  such  a  meeting 
— at  least  one  topic  drawn  from  some 
great  thought  movement  of  recent  time 
and  resolutions  relating  to  the  larger 
world  interests  in  religion  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  national  life.  Any  serious 
criticism  of  subject-matter  or  methods 
of  our  Conference  program,  however, 
may  well  be  reserved  for  presentation 
to  the  Executive  Board,  where  alone  it 
can  be  effective. 

On  the  whole,  how  good  it  was,  that 
twenty-seventh  session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference!  Ministers  and  dele- 
gates come  from  it  with  courage 
strengthened  and  faith  renewed. 

Florence  Buck, 

Secretary. 


Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed at  the  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  in  Fresno,  March  19th  to 
21st: 

1.  In  order  to  insure  more  regular  and  gen- 
eral contributions  from  our  churches  to  the 
treasuiy  of  the  Conference,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend:  (1)  That  the 
Directors  of  the  Conference  regularly  each 
year  apportion  as  fairly  as  possible  among  the 
churches  the  amount  required  for  the  year;  (2) 
That  churches  taking  up  their  collection  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  after  Christmas 
be  urged  to  take  up  their  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference collection  the  first  Sunday  in  October, 
and  that  churches  taking  up  their  collection  for 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  before 
Christmas,  be  urged  to  take  up  their  collection 
for  this  Conference  the  first  Sunday  in  March; 
(3)  That  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Conference  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  noti- 
fying the  churches  of  their  apportionment  and 
urging  their  attention  to  it  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  given  date. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  members  and  delegates 
here  assembled  wish  to  renew  our  loyalty  and 
pledge  our  most  earnest  support  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  and  its  allied  activities,  be- 
lieving that  we  can  impress  our  cause  on  all 
the  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  give  it 
such  publicity  as  it  deserves.  To  this  end  we 
urge  a  more  pronounced  interest  in  the  Con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  churches,  especially 
urging  each  church  to  send  to  our  Conference 
delegates  in  numbers  strong  enough  to  express 
the  importance  of  our  work,  that  the  Conference 
may  expand  and  grow  until  our  gatherings  will 
not  only  be  a  source  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
to  ourselves,  but  of  inspiration  to  others. 

3.  Besolved,  By  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  Mr. 
Baker  of  Sacramento  (chairman),  Mr.  Todd  of 
San  Francisco  (secretary),  Mr.  McKoon,  Miss 
Buck.  Mrs.  Todd  and  Mrs.  Brady,  to  represent 
Northern  California,  and  that  a  like  committee 
be  appointed  to  represent  Southern  California, 
and  that  these  two  committees  be  instructed 
and  empowered  to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Sunday-schools  of 
California  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Conference. 

4.  Besolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference here  assembled  wish  in  some  formal 
way  to  voice  their  personal  feeling  of  loss,  and 
the  loss  to  the  Unitarian  movement  on  this 
Coast,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bresson, 
whose  life  was  a  continued  witness  of  her  faith 
in  what  we  stand  for  and  work  for.  Our  loss, 
though  deeply  felt,  is  much  assuaged  because 
her  devotion  and  work  has  left  us  an  example 
that  is  an  inspiration  to  all. 

5.  Besolved,  That  this  Conference  does  here- 
by express  to  the  people  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Fresno  its  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
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generous  hospitality  they  have  extended  to   us 
during  this  twenty-seventh  session. 

6.  Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  in  ses- 
sion in  Fresno,  California,  March  21,  1912,  be- 
lieve that  the  growth,  vitality  and  efficiency  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  coming  generation 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  religious  and 
ethical  training  of  the  children  of  the  present 
generation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  of 
our  country  have  not  worked  out  a  system  and 
method  of  spiritual  education  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, eflScient  in  operation,  and  commanding 
the  respect  of  children  and  educators;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
greatly  deplores  the  inaction  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  with  respect  to  remedy- 
ing this  condition;   and  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation be  requested  to  co-operate  with  Pres- 
ident W.  I.  Lawrance  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
School  Society  in  Securing  the  services  of 
trained  experts  in  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  graded  lessons  covering  the 
entire  subject  of  religious  education  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  most  advanced  work  of  the 
Sunday-school ;   and  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation be  requested  to  supply  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  this 
task  and  to  undertake  the  work  at  once;  and  be 
it  further 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

7.  Besolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  at  its 
twenty-seventh  annual  session  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  for  their  having  sent 
as  Billings  lecturer  to  this  Coast  the  President 
of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society,  Eev. 
Wm.  I.  Lawrance,  whose  visit  to  our  churches 
has  been  of  great  and  lasting  inspiration  to 
their  Sunday-school  work;  and  to  express  sim- 
ilar appreciation  to  the  Directors  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School  Society  for  the  service 
rendered  our  work  here  by  its  President. 

The  constitution  of  the  Conference 
requires  that  the  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  its  Board  of  Directors,  which  left  to 
the  Conference  at  this  session  only  the 
election  of  four  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
whose  terms  expire  this  year.  The 
members  so  elected  to  serve  for  three 
years  are :  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  San 
Francisco  ;  W.  P.  Olds,  Portland  ;  W.  H. 
Payson,  Berkeley;  Rev.  Florence  Buck, 
Alameda. 

The  Conference  voted  to  hold  its  ses- 
sion for  1913  in  Eufjene,  Oregon. 


Unitarian  Club. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  California  was  made  a  ladies' 
night  and  was  given  over  to  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  It  was  a  brilliant  company 
that  assembled  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
the  ladies  forming  nearly  a  half  in  num- 
ber and  showing  as  much  interest  in  the 
very  interesting  debate  as  did  their  male 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Payson  introduced  the  speakers, 
after  having  introduced  the  subject  by 
a  political  summary  of  national  events 
during  the  last  half  century  and  a  glance 
at  confronting  conditions  and  questions. 

Sometimes  debates  bring  little  satis- 
faction. When  each  participant  assails 
the  position  or  candidacy  of  his  oppo- 
nent and  relies  for  success  upon  destruct- 
ive criticism,  rather  than  upon  establish- 
ing something  affirmative  and  jiositive. 
the  result  partakes  of  the  discomfort 
that  generally  accompanies  the  negative. 
But  when  it  is  a  good-humored  struggle 
to  build  up,  and  reliance  is  sought  in 
establishing  positive  superiority,  a  sense 
of  comfort  is  apt  to  result. 

At  this  political  discussion  there  was 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  detraction, 
each  of  the  four  participants  setting 
forth  the  strength  and  excellence  of  the 
candidate  favored  without  detracting 
from  the  claims  made  for  the  other  three. 
The  result  was  a  plausible  conclusion 
that  the  country  would  be  more  than 
safe  whichever  of  the  candidates  should 
finalh'  land  in  the  presidential  chair. 

]\Ir.  Rowell  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
any  cause  or  person  he  champions — 
clear-headed,  with  excellent  command  of 
himself,  using  good  English  in  concise 
and  clear  sentences.  E[e  has  humor  and 
an  earnest  and  virile  manner.  He  clev- 
erly sought  to  demolish  the  traditions 
that  militate  against  the  candidacy  of 
Roosevelt  and  seemed  to  satisfy  himself 
at  least  that  there  is  no  settled  policy 
that  a  President  shall  not  serve  more 
than  two  terms,  or  that  he  shall,  in  ab- 
sence of  any  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, serve  two.  It  was  then  clear  sail- 
ing to  show  the  fitness  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent by  recounting  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  had  proved  himself  to  be. 
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The  measures  he  had  established  would 
be  continued  and  carried  forward  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  the 
interests  would  be  protected. 

That  a  woman  should  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  fitting,  and  Mrs.  Krebs  sus- 
tained the  claims  of  President  Taft  with 
strength  and  vigor.  As  to  his  personal 
qualifications  and  characteristics,  she 
needed  nothing  better  or  more  compre- 
hensive than  a  letter  of  endorsement 
from  President  Eoosevelt  written  four 
years  ago,  which  she  read  with  good 
effect.  She  spoke  of  his  many  acts  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  his  strong 
advocacy  of  peace,  and  his  friendliness 
for  California. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  very  cleverly 
advocated  the  claims  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. He  was  witty  as  well  as  keen  and 
alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  the  Democratic  party 
by  the  serious  family  difference  in  the 
Republican  party.  He  gently  rallied  its 
rivals  for  the  nomination  by  referring 
to  the  general  understanding  that  Mr. 
Taft  w^as  never  a  real  President.  He 
was  simply  allowed  to  hold  the  position 
until  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ready  to  resume 
it.  He  also  referred  to  the  principles 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  filched  from  Mr. 
Bryan  and  imagined  that  he  could  trans- 
mit to  his  Mr.  Taft.  He  glowingly  re- 
counted Mr.  Wilson's  attainments  as  an 
educator  and  his  achievements  as  a 
statesman  and  predicted  a  brilliant  ad- 
ministration as  President,  the  attainment 
of  that  emminence  being  to  him  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bell  stoutly  cham- 
pioned Mr.  Champ  Clark.  He  began  by 
congratulating  himself  that  a  Democrat 
was  not  obliged  to  spend  half  the  time 
allotted  to  him  in  explaining  away  po- 
litical traditions.  They  were  untroubled 
by  any  question  as  to  Presidential  terms. 
He  found  in  Clark  a  plain  man  of  the 
people  who  had  stood  unflinchingly  for 
democratic  principles  and  won  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  denied  with  earnestness  that  he  was 
not  a  progressive.  He  w^as  a  strong, 
wise,  and  determined  man,  who  could 
be  relied  upon  in  any  position  to  stand 
for  all  that  was  just  and  right. 


"Martha  and  Mary." 

By  Marshall  Dawson. 

Text:  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part." — 
Luke  x:42. 

"I  am  stealing  a  few  moments  from 
the  pots  and  kettles,"  a  busy  woman 
once  wrote  me,  "to  read  again  my  fa- 
vorite poems — Keats  and  Shelly  and 
Wordsw^orth. "  Habit  has  given  the 
small  duty  and  the  insistent  task  such 
sway  over  our  minds  that  we  sometimes 
feel  a  sense  of  guilt  if  we  have  snatched 
a  moment  or  two  for  refreshment  of 
spirit.  More  than  one  mother  has  told 
me  that  she  no  longer  has  any  time  for 
reading,  for  thought,  or  worship,  be- 
cause she  is  kept  so  busy  tending  the 
baby  and  cleaning  the  house.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  world  could  get 
along  without  these  self-sacrificing 
Marthas ;  but  if  life  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  its  flatness  and  its  tread-mill 
grind,  whether  of  work  or  of  pleasure- 
seeking, — "one  thing  is  needful  ..." 

The  spirit  of  Martha,  over-anxious 
about  the  material  things  of  life,  per- 
vades our  civilization  and  rules  it — 
from  the  kitchen.  So  that  the  mere 
ministration  to  life  often  quite  crowds 
out  the  largeness  of  life,  which  it  ought 
to  have  made  possible. 

Although  many  centuries  have  passed 
since  the  drawling  of  the  old  picture  of 
the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha, — the 
one  a  rapt  listener  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
the  other  anxiously  busied  -with  house- 
hold cares, — the  scene  is  still  as  fresh 
and  vivid  as  it  was  when  the  ink  had 
but  just  dried  on  the  scribe's  parch- 
ment. It  reminds  us  again,  that  though 
fashions  change,  like  does  not  change; 
we  still  have  with  us  the  old  demands 
of  the  daily  task — the  burden  of  Martha 
— and  with  it  the  yearning  of  Mary  to 
let  the  tasks  go  undone,  for  a  time  at 
least,  while  we  lift  up  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit  to  the  far-away  things  or  gaze 
into  the  opened  skies  forgetful  of  all 
that  is  of  the  earth.  Martha  rules  the 
household ;  yet  there  is  in  the  home 
another — a  younger  sister  perhaps — a 
Mary,  who.  while  Martha  is  busied  in 
the  kitchen,  has  listened  to  the  divine 
guest  and  caught  a  message  which  has 
burst  asunder  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
household  world,  so  that  through  the 
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broken  wall  glimpses  of  sky  may  now  be 
seen,  of  heaven  above  earth  and  heaven 
above  heaven,  until  the  blue  infinity  can 
know  no  end.  Yet  Martha  has  seen 
nothing,  suspected  nothing;  for  her,  a 
visitor  was  in  the  household — a  hungry 
man  to  be  fed ;  that  was  the  main  thing. 
How  many  mothers  are  there  who 
are  so  busy  cooking,  mending  and  wash- 
ing for  their  children  that  they  never 
have  a  spare  moment  left  in  which  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  divine 
in  them!  "My  boy,"  said  a  father  to 
his  son  when  the  young  man  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  was  about  to  leave  for  a  distant 
city,  "my  boy,  some  day  you  will  realize 
how  I  have  loved  you."  Think  of  it! 
They  had  lived  together  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  as  father  and  son, 
without  their  hearts  having  been  re- 
vealed to  each  other  through  soul- 
communion.  How  many  fathers  are 
there  who  are  so  busy  earning  the 
money  needed  for  keeping  their  boys 
fed  and  clothed,  in  school  or  college, 
that  they  do  not  have  time  or  do  not 
take  time  to  let  those  boys  know  by  any 
close  companionship  that  they  really 
love  them,  and  can  only  tell  the  boy 
that  when  he  is  fully  grown  and  ready 
to  cast  off  the  home  influence !  With 
what  wistfulness  have  I  not  seen  fathers 
trying  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
grown  sons,  when  it  was  already  too 
late.  Many  moments  inviting  to  soul- 
communion  had  come  and  gone,  unrec- 
ognized, in  those  earlier  years — and  now 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  rind  of  aloofness 
had  grown  too  thick  for  penetration. 

Jesus 's  rebuke  to  Martha  is  very 
blunt;  to  an  over-sensitive  mind  it 
seems  harsh.  "Martha,  Martha,  thou 
art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many 
things;  but  few  things  are  needful  (so 
reads  the  more  ancient  version),  and 
Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part."  It 
could  not  have  been  Martha's  diligence 
in  serving  which  Jesus  rebuked ;  for, 
if  the  Master's  life  stands  for  any  one 
principle,  it  is  that  of  service  in  its 
highest  degree.  Martha's  rebuke  must 
rather  be  felt  as  a  thrusting  back  of 
that  insistent  care  for  the  things  of  life 
which  becomes  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  life  itself,  in  any  deep  and 


lofty  sense.  "The  life  is  more  than 
food,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment." 
The  deeper  realities  of  life  are  not  to 
be — must  not  be — crowded  out,  either 
by  the  strain  of  making  money  or  of 
cooking  dinners.  Life,  love,  vision,  con- 
templation, the  power  to  rise,  all  the 
supernal  in  our  being — these  are  not  to 
be  killed  by  any  pick-and-shovel  brig- 
ade. The  orchestral  music  must  not 
be  drowned  out  by  the  rattle  of  dinner 
dishes.  The  "song  of  the  shirt,"  with 
the  pain  and  weariness  of  its  unending 
"stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  must  now  crowd 
out  the  song  of  the  soul. 

There  is,  here,  in  those  words  of 
Martha,  the  glimpse  of  a  deep  injustice. 
"Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sis- 
ter hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ? ' '  These 
two  women  are  sisters,  now,  but  sisters 
in  name  only.  Though  they  have 
touched  hands  day  by  day,  and  slept 
under  the  same  roof  night  after  night, 
their  souls  are  strangers;  neither  has 
known  the  other,  neither  has  under- 
stood the  other.  Could  they  but  have 
joined  in  the  common  task,  their  four 
hands  doing  quickly  and  with  happi- 
ness what  the  two  hands  of  IMartha 
were  left  to  do  slowly  and  in  sorrow! 
Could  they  but  then — the  common  tasks 
unitedly  done,  the  stranger  fed.  the 
table  cleared — have  sat,  side  by  side, 
at  the  feet  of  the  guest,  listening  there, 
the  one  seeing  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
where  the  great  word  had  found  its 
mark ;  the  two  rising,  in  no  isolated 
flight,  into  the  realm  of  the  spirit  until 
they  both  had  penetrated  the  vast  mys- 
tery of  the  things  of  God, — this  Avould 
have  been  life  indeed,  for  all. 

But  there  has  been  a  divorce  of  one 
worker  from  the  common  task,  and  the 
end  of  it  is  loss — an  infinite  loss.  Jane 
Addams  tells  of  a  gifted  Italian  girl 
who  killed  herself  in  a  city  tenement 
not  long  ago,  saying  that  she  was  tired 
of  making  hats  for  seventy-five  cents 
apiece  to  be  sold  at  twelve  dollars  to 
some  idle  woman  who  cared  nothing 
and  thought  nothing  about  the  life  of 
the  girl  who  had  to  make  it.  There  has 
been  a  divorce  from  the  common  task, 
and  the  result  has  been  tliat  one  man 
is  forever  chained  to  the  work-bench, 
while  another  is  forever  idle  in  the  re- 
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ception-room.  One  man  can  scarcely 
see  his  family,  except  of  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon— his  home  can  be  little  more 
to  him  than  a  sleeping-station;  while 
another  man  is  glutted  with  super- 
abundant leisure  for  free  intercourse 
and  refreshment.  This,  with  the  result 
that  both  miss  the  true  end  of  their 
being:  this  with  the  result  that  men 
are  not  men,  but  half-men;  that  the 
world's  work,  though  it  may  be  done, 
is  not  done  with  love ;  that  the  barriers 
between  man  and  man,  the  inequalities 
and  the  impossibilities  of  sympathy,  in- 
stead of  being  broken  down,  are  too 
often  heightened  and  made  more  rigid. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  are  chained 
in  shop,  factory,  or  mine  to  the  narrow 
and  mechanical  task ;  on  the  other  hand, 
are  those  who,  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  toil,  can  walk  about  in  the  sunlight 
with  unrestricted  movement  and  un- 
stinted range  of  vision.  Could  they, 
would  they,  but  join  hands  for  a  while 
in  the  workshop,  so  that,  the  tasks  soon 
and  easily  done,  all  might  have  time 
and  strength  and  opportunity  left  for 
beholding  the  vision !  A  strong  man  has 
said  that  when  his  day's  work  in  the 
coal  mines  was  over  he  would  be  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  he  could  only 
stagger  homeward  and  sink  to  sleep  or 
else  whip  his  body  into  life  by  poison- 
ing it  with  alcohol.  This  is  the  mis- 
carriage of  too  much  of  our  modern 
life — a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
this  day  when  machines  have  volun- 
teered to  be  our  slaves,  and  when  one 
day's  labor  suffices  to  create  the  life- 
necessities  for  many  days.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  old  conflict,  typified  in  the  little 
Judean  household  by  the  clash  between 
Mary  and  Martha,  is  finding  a  rough 
analogy  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  clash 
of  interests  between  man-of-leisure  and 
the  proletariat. 

May  this  not  be  because  our  religion 
has  not  mastered  our  civilization,  but 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  mastered  by  it  ? 
Bringing,  as  our  civilization  has  done, 
unlimited  facilities  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  wealth, — tempting  us,  as  it  does, 
to  the  task  of  creating  material  things, 
• — we  have  pursued  that  task  to  the 
point  of  forgetting  the  person,  the  life, 


to  which  all  material  things  must  min- 
ister. We  have  turned  our  civilization 
into  a  kitchen,  instead  of  making  it  a 
home.  It  has  become  a  kitchen  for 
feeding  one  man  in  the  banquet-hall 
and  another  man  at  the  back  door ;  and 
in  the  anxiety  of  this  ministration,  the 
divine  guest — the  possibility  of  a  trans- 
formed, unified  life — has  been  forgotten 
and  left  alone  in  the  ante-room  or  else 
left  with  but  one  of  the  household. 

Man  was  not  made  for  the  shop  and 
kitchen  only,  but  for  the  empyrean  as 
well.  Too  often  the  man  of  practical 
activities  forgets  that  life  is  or  can  be 
anything  else  than  one  continuous 
round  of  unending  tasks,  unrelated  to 
eternity  and  knowing  nothing  of  God. 
"Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part." 
The  lesson  of  these  words  is  that  man 
is  not  hands  only,  but  mind  and  spirit 
also.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not 
forget  those  words.  "Save  us,"  John 
Wesley  prayed,  "from  our  calling's 
snare. ' '  That  is  a  prayer  which  all  need 
to  pray,  if  we  would  be  saved  from 
sinking  into  bondage  to  our  callings, 
our  trades  and  professions,  until  we  be- 
come, not  full-rounded  men  and  women, 
but  only  teachers  or  lawyers,  clerks  or 
farmers  or  shop-keepers,  with  our  call- 
ings stamped  upon  us  and  stereotyped 
in  our  souls.  It  is  the  time  that  is 
stolen,  now  and  then, — as  Mary  stole 
those  moments  spent  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master, — that  helps  to  keep  one  the 
ruler  of  his  tasks,  instead  of  being  ruled 
by  them  until  the  disposition  is  worn 
thin  by  self-conscious  sacrifice  or  grown 
mechanical  by  long  bondage  to  routine. 
After  all,  it  is  not  service  alone  that 
the  world  cries  out  for,  but  service  with 
love,  service  with  vision.  The  world 
accepts  the  service  of  the  routme  toiler, 
but  saves  its  supreme  tribute  for  the 
one  who  brings  it  not  service  onl}^,  but 
love  and  vision  also.  The  willingness 
to  serve  and  much  service  rendered  is 
not  a  valid  excuse  for  an  acid  disposi- 
tion. Self-sacrifice  loses  much  of  its 
charm  when  it  has  lost  that  inspiration 
which  alone  can  make  it  an  unconscious 
service.  When  the  self-sacrifice,  the 
service  that  we  are  rendering,  becomes 
(like  Martha's)  obtrusive,  when  it  be- 
gins to  lay  constraints  upon  others,  it 
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may  be  in  need  of  a  rebuke.  If  our 
tasks  of  service  are  beginning,  in  such 
a  way,  to  wear  down  our  tempers  and 
to  make  our  dispositions  angular,  harsh 
or  unlovely,  it  is  time  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  lay  them  aside  while  we 
seek  the  vision,  the  affection,  the  beau- 
ty,  the  divine  companionship,  with  all 
its  uplift  and  reviving  power.  One  may 
contrive,  in  spite  of  many  tasks,  to  take 
that  moment  of  communion,  that  rich 
receptive  interval,  which  is  needed  for 
keeping  the  soul  alive.  And  this  is  the 
needful  thing.  For  humanity  wants, 
God  wants,  not  your  service  only,  but 
you,  at  your  best,  strongest,  and  kind- 
est. If  you  fall  short  of  that,  your  serv- 
ive,  great  and  unselfish  though  it  may 
be,  is  received  without  thanks;  and 
happy  are  you  if  you  are  awakened, 
even  by  words  more  blunt  and  hard 
than  those  which  came  to  Martha  in 
Judea.  The  full,  rich  fruitage  of  our 
toil  will  never  come  until  the  task  is 
wedded  to  the  soul ;  then  the  task  ceases 
to  be  a  task  and  becomes  a  ministration 
that  is  divine  —  an  incarnation  of 
thoughtfulness  and  love. 

The  guest  in  the  Judean  household 
cared  more  for  an  eager,  receptive  lis- 
tener than  for  one  who  was  busied,  too 
exclusively,  in  attending  to  his  material 
needs.  He  did  not  need  much  ;  his  wants 
were  small.  Above  all,  he  wished  others 
to  share  his  treasure — the  spirit  of  God 
in  the  life ;  to  get  hold  of  his  message 
and  of  that  unity,  repose,  and  power 
of  spirit  which  his  message  might  bring. 
That  one  might  know  and  receive  the 
"gift  of  God"  and  drink  of  the  water 
that  he  giveth.  ''which  shall  become  in 
(one)  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
eternal  life,"  —  that  was  what  Jesus 
wished,  more  than  any  ministration  to 
his  earthly  need.  He  was  grateful  for 
the  food  that  was  given  to  him  and  for 
the  box  of  costly  spinkenard  that  was 
poured  upon  his  feet;  but,  more  than 
for  these,  he  yearned  for  one  to  find 
that  inner  life  —  the  refreshment  and 
health  of  soul  which  should  give  up- 
reach  and  power  sufficient  for  all  need, 
which  should  make  one  alive  in  the  full- 
est and  highest  sense — alive  to  one's 
own  possibilities,  alive  to  the  need  of 
one's  fellowmen,  alive  to  God  and  to 


all  that  is  God-like  in  this  life  he  has 

given. 

"To  give  back  the  upward  look, 

Restore  in  one  the  music  and  the  dream," — 
and  the  passion  of  self-forgetting  serv- 
ice, until  life  could  once  more 
"Trace   the   stars   and   search   the   heavens   for 
power, 

(And)  feel  the  passion  of  eternity," — 
that  was  the  food  and  drink  which 
Jesus  craved,  —  that  food  and  drink 
which  meant  for  him  the  doing  of  his 
Father's  will.  The  kitchen — the  mate- 
rial cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  the 
struggles  for  wealth  and  comfort  and 
social  position  and  power — we  have  al- 
ways with  us.  But  the  great  guest,  the 
inspiration  that  has  transforming  po- 
tency, may  come  in  the  full  glory  of 
its  manifestation  but  once  in  a  lifetime 
— at  best,  only  some  few  times.  And 
when  it  comes,  it  is  for  us  to  do  with 
scant  rations,  if  need  be,  for  the  body 
in  order  to  feed  the  soul  abundantly 
with  the  bread  of  life.  The  chime  of 
the  celestial  bells  cannot  be  heard  if 
the  ears  are  stopped;  the  glory  of  the 
sunrise  cannot  be  seen  if  the  eyes  are 
closed  in  sleep;  the  message  of  the  di- 
vine that  life  may  speak  to  the  soul  can- 
not be  caught,  if  there  is  no  moment 
of  glad  reeeptiveness,  of  quiet  commu- 
nion or  earnest  prayer — if  we  are  so 
hurried  and  driven  that  we  never  pause 
to  listen  to  the  speaking  of  Life's  in- 
dwelling guest. 

"She  hath  chosen  the  good  part." 
Mary  had  sought  the  great  message  and 
received  it  into  her  soul.  And  hence- 
forth, in  doing  the  task,  some  ray  of  that 
supernal  light  which  had  been  caught 
up  into  the  soul  of  the  -worker  would 
slip  from  her  fingers  and  gild  tlu^  hand's 
creation.  Henceforth,  in  serving  the 
body,  the  life  would  not  be  forgotten. 
If  this  were  so,  that  moment,  then,  when 
the  hands  had  been  folded,  was  after 
all  the  richest  moment  that  had  ever 
come,  for  out  of  it  was  to  flow  the 
potency  of  renewed  grace,  beauty,  love, 
freedom,  power.  For  an  instant  the 
soul,  in  the  presence  of  the  IMaster,  re- 
leased from  its  daily  cares,  liad  found 
that  it  was  more  than  tlioy.  and  liad  be- 
come free.  And  the  Seer,  knowing  this, 
had  said,  "She  hath  chosen  the  good 
part."  That  is  a  message  from  Judea 
to  our  care-worn  world  to-dav. 
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S>electeD 

Life  Lines. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  is  that  its  adherents  are  under  no 
obligation  to  pledge  themselves  to  be- 
lieve to-morrow  what  they  believe  to- 
day. 

New  rays  of  divine  light  are  shed  upon 
old  truths,  and  fresh  revelations  are 
constantly  made  unto  him  who  uncloses 
his  spiritual  and  intellectual  windows 
and  keeps  wide  open  the  avenues  of  his 
soul,  that  all  the  illumination  of  heaven 
may  freely  enter  therein. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  wor- 
ship is  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  say 
it  cannot  thrive  in  the  enlightened  at- 
mosphere and  amidst  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  modern  life,  and  they  think  it 
no  longer  necessary.  It  was  needed  in 
old  times,  they  believe,  to  subdue  the 
wild  passions  of  man  and  make  him  a 
social  being;  that  purpose  having  been 
served,  it  may  safely  be  laid  aside. 

Those  who  speak  thus  do  not  knov/ 
how  profound  are  the  spiritual  yeam- 
ine's  of  man — how  imperative  is  the  need 
of  worship. 

An  assumption  of  enlightenment  or 
superior  culture  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  without  a  religious  spirit  is  a 
common  thing.  But  leaving  this  class 
aside,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  modern  society  make 
it  difficult  for  men  to  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  spiritual  disci- 
pline. 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  becom- 
ing keener  every  day.  Men's  energies 
are '  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  vari- 
ous spheres  of  work  which  engage  their 
attention.  And  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  up-to-date 
culture. 

Work  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  worship.  If  the  work  that  we 
do  makes  us  forget  our  spiritual  needs — 
if  it  stifles  the  aspirations  of  the  soul — 
the  sooner  we  give  it  up  the  better. 

Work  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
modern  conception  of  a  religious  life, 
but  the  work  that  does  not  proceed  from 
a  truly  devout  spirit  can  never  make  us 
feel  that  the  purpose  of  our  life  is  being 
fulfilled  by  it. 


There  can  be  no  true  culture  without 
worship.  Culture  is  a  much  wider  thing 
than  knowledge.  Culture  in  the  truest 
sense  means  progressing  toward  perfec- 
tion. And  that  is  impossible  without  our 
being  perpetually  made  painfully  con- 
scious of  our  failings.  The  worship 
which  does  not  bring  with  it  such  a  con- 
sciousness is  a  mere  form.  How  «an  we 
contemplate  the  ideal  of  perfection  with- 
out being  compelled  to  feel  our  own  un- 
worthiness?  The  culture  attained  by 
such  struggles  may  not  pass  for  such 
in  the  estimation  of  man,  but  it  is  of  the 
highest  value. 

Is  not  the  contemplation  of  beauty  a 
more  necessary  thing  than  wealth  or 
power  or  fame  which  men  pursue  with 
such  insane  ardor?  What  long  journeys 
will  men  make  to  see  a  famous  edifice  or 
a  great  art-gallery !  But  the  most  glori- 
ous creations  of  art  cannot  fulfill  the 
promise  of  infinite  loveliness  contained 
in  flowers  we  daily  see.  In  spiritual 
experience  alone  have  we  a  fulfilment 
of  the  hints  of  future  joy  which  abound 
in  nature. 

What  is  art  but  a  perpetual  endeavor 
to  reach  the  infinite?  When  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  divine  glor\%  we  come 
in  contact  with  the  reality  suggested  by 
the  loveliest  forms  the  eye  has  looked 
upon  and  the  sweetest  strains  the  ear 
has  listened  to. 

The  conditions  of  our  outward  life 
must  change  from  age  to  age,  but  the 
needs  of  our  inner  life  are  to-day  as  deep 
as  they  ever  were.  Religion  belongs  not 
to  the  changing  fashions  of  life,  but  to 
life  itself. 

The  religious  life  is  a  hidden  life. 
There  is  more  in  it  than  can  be  ex- 
pressed or  formulated,  just  as  there  is 
more  in  instinct  than  any  intelligence 
can  explain.  The  intellect  is  character- 
ized by  a  natural  inability  to  compre- 
hend life.  In  so  far  as  religion  is  an 
instinct  and  an  intuition  (and  it  is  both) 
it  is  mysterious  and  indefinable;  it  is  a 
mystical  experience  that  ever  abides  un- 
analyzable  in  the  depth.  There  is  al- 
ways something  that  escapes  us,  some- 
thing which  the  heart  can  experience, 
but  which  the  head  cannot  understand. 
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The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word, 
but  in  power.  Power  is  manifest  in  ac- 
tion, and  action — in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Son  of  Man  lived — is  religion.  The 
real  question  is  one  of  principle,  of  sin- 
cerity, of  honest  endeavor  to  make  the 
tree  good  that  its  fruits  may  be  good. 

To  be  a  Christian  is  not  to  become 
fettered  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  Jesus  was  a 
Saviour  of  mankind,  but  a  view  of  his 
gospel  which  is  not  progressive  perverts 
and  libels  the  pure  and  sweet  intentions 
of  the  Teacher. 


task-masters  and  remembered  only  the 
fleshpots  that  appeased  their  hunger  and 
longed  to  return  to  the  old  life  again. 


€xtract0  from  Sermons; 

"Sighing  for  the  Fleshpots." 

By  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles. 

Sighing  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  has 
become  a  classic  expression  for  faint- 
heartedness. It  means  a  failure  of  faith 
and  courage,  an  inclination  to  sink  back 
and  content  oneself  with  the  easiest  phy- 
sical gratification. 

The  story  of  Moses  leading  the  chil- 
dren of  Isreal  out  of  Egypt,  through  the 
wilderness  and  into  the  promised  land 
when  stripped  of  its  accretions  of  impos- 
sible magic  and  miracle  is  a  very  com- 
plete epitome  of  human  experience. 
Man  cannot  escape  from  any  condition 
of  servitude,  physical,  mental  or  moral — ■ 
the  slavery  of  habit,  of  appetite  or  nar- 
rowness of  thought — and  enter  the  prom- 
ised land  of  self-control,  liberty  and  spir- 
itual vision  until  he  has  endured  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  has  traversed  the  wil- 
derness of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and 
has  overcome  the  giants  of  opposition 
that  are  sure  to  be  encountered. 

How  easy  it  is  to  be  full  of  courage 
and  hope  when  we  are  strong  and  well, 
when  everything  seems  to  be  going  our 
way  and  no  enemy  is  in  sight?  But 
what  real  danger  and  hardship  confronts 
us,  then  we  begin  to  wonder  how  we  came 
to  be  in  this  perilous  situation.  We  look 
about  to  find  someone  on  wiiom  we  can 
throw  the  responsibility.  How  attrac- 
tive and  satisfying  the  past  then  appears 
to  us;  how  Ave  magnify  its  pleasures 
and  minimize  its  pains.  The  footsore 
and  weary  Israelites  beset  by  enemies  in 
the  desert  wilderness  forgot  the  stripes 
and  blows  and  taunts  of  the  Egyptian 


Suggested  Hymns. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  those  engaged  in 
editing  a  new  book  of  hymns,  for  contribution 
that  shall  voice  especially  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  present  day,  a  subscriber  in  the 
North,  a  modest  worker  in  the  Lord's  vinyard, 
submits  among  others  the  following: 

COSMOS  HYMN. 
"In  wisdom  hast   Thou  made  them   all." 
0  World  of  wondrous  thought  and  plan, 
Of  cosmic  depth*^  and  mystic  heights! 
A  world  that  mortals  cannot  scan, 

Although   Thought  wings  her  farthest 
flights. 

Up  from  the  hidden  deeps  of  Time, 
As  from  the  womb  of  nature's  God, 

And  born  to  crown  His  works  divine, 
Came  man  to  strive  for  true  Selfhood. 

Then.-  in  the  fulness  of  the  strife. 

When  man  was  sad  and  hurt  with  sin, 
God's  Boyal  Son  of  fuller  life 

Was  born  to  conquer  from  ^uithin. 

This  life  unfolds  by  laws  divine 
Within  all   souls  that   truth  obey, — 

'Tis  then  the  ligEt  of  Truth  doth"  shine 
O'er  all  our  dark  and  rugged  way. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE. 
"By  love  serve  one  another." 

The  age  was  dark  and  dreary, 

And  human  burdens  great, — 
The  soul  of  man  was  weary 

With  his  impending  fate. 
He  waited  for  the  vision 

Of  some  new  day  to  dawn, 
And  long'd  without  decision 

While  light  had  come  and  gone. 

The  love  of  Self  had  bound  him 

To  earth  and  earthly  aims ; 
And  all  the  world  around  him 

Scem'd  for  his  growing  gains. 
But  Sovl  within  was  dying 

For  fellowship  and  friends; 
And  Social  Man  was  sighing 

For  high  and  nobler  ends. 

The  Spirit's  voice  was  pleading 

For  Gift  of  Man  to  Man  .• 
And  earnest  souls  were  leading 

The  movement  in  the  van. 
Then  fall  in  line,  by  brother, 

And  haste  the  golden  span 
Of  life   for  one   another — 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
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"The  Personality  and  Position  of 
Jesus." 

By  Eev.  O.  P.  Shrout,  San  Jose. 

Many  of  the  greatest  intellectual  bat- 
tles of  the  past  have  been  fought  upon 
this  ground,  and  the  final  struggle  be- 
tween tradition  and  truth,  between  the 
old  faith  and  the  new,  will  be  carried 
on  around  this  one  great  question  of  the 
person  and  the  character  of  Jesus. 

The  adherents  of  the  new  religion  have 
not  had  much  to  say  about  Jesus,  not 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  Him,  or 
do  not  have  well  defined  ideas  about 
Him,  but  because  religion  is  not  so  much 
a  question,  as  to  what  Jesus  did  and 
taught,  as  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  we 
shall  do  and  teach.  The  all-absorbing 
question  of  our  time  is  what  is  truth,  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  face  of 
present  pressing  duty?  So  the  new  re- 
ligion would  know  His  spirit.  His  at- 
titude toward  God  and  man,  the  great 
principles  which  actuated  Him  in  His 
service  to  the  race,  and  make  those  same 
principles — this  same  attitude  and  spirit 
— the  rule  of  life  to-day.  Not  so  much 
because  Jesus  did  it  or  said  it,  but  be- 
cause experience  has  demonstrated  their 
wisdom  and  shown  their  power  in  the 
formation  of  society.  Great  character 
does  not  result  from  imitation — doing 
something  because  somebody  else  said  it 
or  did  it — but  doing  the  thing  because 
it  is  right,  because  it  has  become  truth 
to  your  consciousness,  or  experience  has 
demonstrated    its   wisdom    and    justice. 

We  want  the  truth  Jesus  taught,  not 
because  He  taught  it,  but  because  it  is 
truth.  Jesus  never  made  truth.  Truth 
made  Him  what  He  became,  and  the  same 
truth  lived  and  taught  by  others  will 
make  them  what  Jesus  was  in  life  and 
character.     

Dark  is  the  Pilot-house. 

Ferried  across  the  bay  at  night, 

I  cannot  see  who  stands 
Before  the  wheel  and  guides  aright 

Oiir  course  'twixt  sundered  strands, — 
'Twixt  traffickings  of  sister  prows: 

Dark  is  the  Pilot-house. 

Our  earth-ship  which  hath  seas  aboard, 
And  soul  more  vast  than  seas. 

Think  you  it  saileth  space  unshored, 
Plunged  forward  rudderless? 

When  elashod  nisjht's  million  starry  prows? 
Dark  is  the  Pilot-house. 

—Gottfried  Holt. 


Religious  Training. 

[Abstract  of  address  by  Eev.  William  I. 
Lawrance  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  as  reported  in 
the  Register  of  March  26th.] 

Mr.  Lawrance  is  on  the  coast  in  the 
interest  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school 
Association.  His  subject  was,  "What 
Biology  and  History  Say  About  Re- 
ligious Education." 

In  a  simple,  clear  and  logical  manner, 
easily  understood  by  all,  the  speaker 
showed  the  necessity  for  greater  care  in 
the  bringing  up  of  children.  By  way  of 
illustration,  he  explained  how  the  wasp 
builds  the  cell-house  for  her  young,  de- 
posits the  Q^g,  seals  it  up  in  the  cell  and 
then  leaves  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  In 
contrast  with  the  action  of  the  wasp,  he 
cited  the  action  of  the  barn  swallow 
hatching  her  eggs  and  training  the  young 
swallow  in  the  things  it  has  to  do  to 
preserve  its  life,  and  passing  up  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  he  showed  how  up 
to  and  including  human  life  the  length 
of  the  period  of  childhood  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered and  overcome  in  the  life  that 
is  to  follow.  Stating  that  the  human 
life  has  the  longest  childhood  of  all 
earth's  creatures,  and  greater  difficulties 
to  meet,  the  speaker  showed  that  while 
the  law  recognizes  infancy  as  terminat- 
ing with  the  twenty-first  year,  biology 
shows  that  maturity  is  often  not  reached 
until  a  later  period,  and  that  the  habits 
of  an  individual  at  thirty  usually  con- 
tinue throughout  life. 

History  was  cited  to  show  the  result 
of  early  teaching  and  especial  reference 
was  made  to  the  teaching  of  the  Israel- 
itish  children  as  commanded  by  Moses 
and  as  observed  by  that  people  even  to 
this  day.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
the  Jews  had  been  a  separate  nation  for 
only  about  eight  hundred  years  out  of 
the  three  thousand  years  of  their  exist- 
ence, yet  as  a  people  they  are  united  and 
that  the  richest  is  brother  to  the  poorest 
and  that  a  Jew  seldom  changes  his  faith. 
The  early  Christians  were  also  cited 
and  an  appeal  made  that  Protestant  peo- 
ple might  realize  their  responsibilities. 
He  pointed  out  that  Protestantism  is  in 
accord  with  the  growth  of  the  ages,  but 
that  while  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  grown  Yerj  rapidly,  Protes- 
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tantism  has  during  the  last  decade  in- 
creased less  than  two  per  cent.  Mr.  Law- 
rance  observed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
claims  that  it  does  not  change,  but  ad- 
heres to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  early  church,  and  yet  with  all  modern 
thought  and  knowledge  as  professed  by 
the  Protestant  churches,  the  other  gains 
adherents  more  rapidly  than  they.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  teachings  of  the 
early  Christians,  for  which  they  chose 
torture  and  death  rather  than  to  give 
up  and  plead  that  religious  teaching  may 
be  given  in  the  natural  way;  that  is,  by 
bringing  up  a  child  in  the  faith,  rather 
than  by  letting  him  run  away  into  sin 
and  then  trying  by  violent  methods  to 
bring  him  into  the  fold.  He  character- 
ized the  revival  as  a  violent  method.  He 
plead  that  all  churches  shall  recognize 
the  need  to  educate,  educate,  educate. 

Having  defined  religion  as  the  highest 
that  a  man  can  think  and  feel  and  do, 
he  urged  loyalty  to  the  public  schools  and 
colleges,  but  with  equal  insistence  urged 
religious  training  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  in  the  home. 


Work. 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 
Blessed  is  work.   When  heart  from  heart  is  torn, 
And  saddened  eyes  reveal  their  hope  forlorn, 
And  days  are  listless  scarcely  to  be  borne, — 
Then  turn  where  solace  finds  its  home — in  work. 

From  times  remote  has  nature  often  soothed 
A  baffled  soul  in  some  despondent  mood; 
In  silence  one  should  not  too  long  intrude — 
The  Law  of  Being  says  "Thou  shalt  not  shirk." 

Flee  from  the  centered  self  you  would  forget ; 
Where  busy  hands  and  feet  move,  there  regret 
Will  lose  itself.  Dwell  not  in  thought,  but  let 
Earth's  healing  current  flow — in  Blessed  Work. 
— Sadie  C.  McCann,  San  Francisco. 


The  World  is  a  Better  World! 

Aye,  the  world  is  a  better  old  world  to-day! 

And  a  great  good  mother  this  earth  of  ours; 

Her  white  to-morrows  are  a  white  stairway 

To  lead  us  up  to  the  far  star  flowers — 

The  spiral  to-morrows  that  one  by  one 

We  climb  and  we  climb  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Aye,  the  Avorld  is  a  braver  old  world  to-day! 
For  many  a  hero  dares  bear  with  wrong — 
Will  laugh  at  wrong  and  will  turn  away; 
Will  whistle  it  down  the  wind  with  a  song — 
Dares  slay  the  wrong  with  his  splendid  scorn! 
The  bravest  old  hero  that  ever  was  born ! 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


Two  California  Books  on  Jesus. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  and 
commend  these  two  little  books  which  the 
Pacific  Coast  contributes  on  a  subject  of 
superior  and  undying  interest,  "The 
Public  Ministry  of  Jesus,"  by  Hon. 
Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco,  and 
"The  Christ  of  the  Human  Heart,"  by 
Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  of  Oakland. 
Both  books  are  small  in  size,  but  weighty 
in  contents ;  attractive  in  binding  and 
press-work,  but  still  more  attractive  in 
literary  style  and  spiritual  teaching; 
rational  in  temper  but  tenderly  reverent 
in  tone ;  simple  in  aim  and  structure,  but 
strong  in  their  appeal  to  the  modern 
Christian  consciousness.  Mr.  Davis  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  us  in  brief  space  a  clear 
outline  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus — an 
achievement  of  no  small  merit.  Mr. 
Simonds  brings  the  personality  of  Jesus 
vividly  before  the  heart  in  a  very  fresh 
manner.  These  pages  carn^  no  cold  ra- 
tionalism and  no  traditional  gush.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  books  will  have 
a  wide  reading,  for  they  deserve  it,  and 
whenever  read  they  will  brighten  and 
sweeten  human  life. — Joseph  H.  Crooker, 
in  Unity.  

jfrom  ttje  CSjiircljesf. 

Berkeley. — The  month  of  March  has 
been  replete  with  interesting  and  profit- 
able happenings.  The  Channing  Club 
has  been  to  the  fore,  conducting  a  very 
enjoyable  and  helpful  series  of  services 
Sunday  evenings  during  the  Lenten 
period,  Dr.  Arthur  INTaxson  Smith,  the 
pastor,  delivering  the  sermons  on  the 
icollowing  subjects:  "The  Pleavenly 
City,"  "Community  Consciousness."  "The 
New  Individualism."  "The  Religion  of 
Our  Times,"  "The  Religion  of  the 
Scholar,"  and  "Religion  and  Citizen- 
ship." Arrangement  had  been  made  for 
a  special  choir  and  solo  music  by  the 
Channing  Club,  and  the  meetings  have 
been  well  attended  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

The  Sunday-school  officers  and  teach- 
ers held  their  monthly  dinner  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  INfarch  7th,  ju.st  previous 
to  the  monthly  social  gathering.  Mr, 
W.  I.  Lawrance.  president  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School  Society,  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  teacliers  from  other 
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Sunday-schools  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  to  meet  the  honored 
guest.  Members  of  the  church,  congre- 
gation and  the  Channing  Club  after- 
wards assembled  in  the  chapel  to  hear 
Mr.  Lawrance  give  a  delightful  lecture 
on  the  subject,  "How  to  Keach  and 
Guide  the  Child's  Spiritual  Nature." 
After  the  lecture  a  social  time  in  Unity 
Hall  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  an  en- 
joyable evening,  and  the  many  present 
cordially  greeted  Mr.  Lawrance. 

A  young  men's  civic  service  class  has 
been  formed,  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  men  in  the  congregation  to  study 
problems  related  to  citizenship  and  civic 
duty.  Competent  leaders  and  speakers 
will  address  the  class  at  the  meeting 
each  Sunday  morning  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  reception-room  of  Unity  Hall.  Pro- 
fessor J.  N.  Bowman  was  one  of  the 
speakers;  his  subject,  "Civic  Morality." 

The  Men's  Unitarian  Club  had  its 
usual  interesting  meeting  during  March 
and  listened  to  an  instructive  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Lipman  on  the  subject  "Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Reform."  The  usual 
tempting  collation  concluded  a  well-spent 
evening. 

Quite  a  large  delegation  from  this 
church  attended  the  annual  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  at  Fresno,  among  the  num- 
ber being  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  H.  Weber,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hill,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brady,  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Wilbur,  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McKoon, 
Mr.  J.  F.  McGrew. 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Sargent  of  Eugene,  Oregon, 
occupied  the  Berkeley  pulpit,  bringing 
a  breezy  message  from  the  Conference 
and  delivering  an  uplifting  and  inspir- 
ing sermon.  Dr.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith 
had  for  his  theme  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  31st,  "Pacific  Coast  Unitarian- 
ism"  and  took  occasion  to  make  a  really 
splendid  report  of  the  work,  discussions 
and  net  results  of  the  Conference  meet- 
ings. 

The  Berkeley  church  was  honored  by 
the  representation  at  the  Philosophical 
Union  of  the  University  of  California  of 
Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  T^nion  to  deliver  a  paper  entitled 
"Esthetics  in  Relation  to  Religion."    A 


large  audience  listened  attentively  to  the 
thoughtful  paper  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  the  divinity 
school  preached  the  sermon  in  the  chapel 
on  Wednesday,  March  13th.  Mr.  Heeb 
has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Chamber- 
lain taking  his  place.  Instead,  Mr.  Heeb 
is  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  a 
class  of  boys,  with  a  possibility  of  in 
time  enlisting  them  in  the  Scout  move- 
ment. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  extend  to 
their  efficient  and  well-beloved  president, 
Mrs.  Jeannie  Gorham  Morgan,  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  loss  of  her  dear  father, 
Mr.  Charles  Miner  Gorham.  The  beau- 
tiful funeral  services  conducted  by  Rev- 
erends Hosmer,  Leavitt  and  Smith  were 
deeply  impressive,  and  their  loving 
tributes  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  made  of  his  life  and  death  an 
inspiration  and  example  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Los  Angeles.  —  The  general  verdict 
here  is  that  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  not  in  years,  if  ever, 
given  such  largess  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
churches  as  by  the  visit  of  Rev.  Wm.  I. 
La^^^:•ance.  He  came  not  as  a  superior 
being  from  Massachusetts,  not  as  a 
visitor  bewildered  at  finding  fine  cities, 
fine  churches  and  good  Unitarians  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  not  as  a  busy- 
body telling  "the  way  you  ought  to 
do";  but  he  came  as  a  friend,  with  love 
in  his  heart,  -saying,  "Let  us."  He 
shared  his  problems  with  us  and  helped 
us  with  our  burdens  from  the  treasures 
of  a  wide  experience.  As  one  lady  said : 
"He  made  one  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
take  hold  and  DO."  May  the  inspira- 
tion he  kindled  long  abide. 

Other  activities  have  gone  on  as 
usual — a  little  stronger,  a  little  better, 
each  month.  The  Social  Service  Class 
is  one  of  the  best  new  things  of  the 
year.  Recent  talks  have  been  on  "The 
Tuberculin  Test,"  "The  Benefits  of  Civil 
Service,"  and  one  by  the  City  Health 
Commission. 

The  Young  People's  Class  have  con- 
sidered the  parables  in  relation  to  twen- 
tieth-century life. 

Alliance  meetings  have  kept  to  their 
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high  standard.  Besides  the  special  and 
most  interesting  meeting  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawrance,  there  has  been  a  literary  ses- 
sion, considering  Haveloch  Ellis's  "The 
Sonl  of  Spain."  Some  time  at  each  of 
these  meetings  is  set  aside  for  hymn 
practice,  as  an  aid  to  the  Sunday  serv- 
ices. The  Alliance  also  gave  a  "St. 
Patrick's  Social,"  with  Irish  songs, 
plays  and  stories,  which  was  so  spon- 
taneous and  joyful  that  people  are  ask- 
ing, "Can't  we  have  a  simple  good  time 
like  this  every  month?" 

"Three  Views  of  Life,"  "The  People 
Have  Gone  into  Captivity  for  "Want  of 
Knowledge,"  and  "The  Two  Lights," 
were  the  sermon  topics  of  the  pastor. 
These  last  are  morality  and  religion 
blending  into  one  as  the  channel  lights 
which  guide  the  great  ship  to  harbor. 
"I  believe  that  the  great  craft  of 
human  life  can  only  be  guided  safely 
as  Ave  have  the  two  lights — the  nearer 
light  of  morality  to  guide  us  in  the 
affairs  immediately  about  us  and  the 
farther  light  of  religion  to  furnish  life's 
inspiration." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hod  gin  had  an  amusing  ex- 
perience in  speaking  before  the  So- 
cialist Forum  one  evening.  He  was 
loudly  cheered  for  the  first  part  of  his 
address  when  he  stated  general  basic 
principles  to  which  all  agree ;  but  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  emancipation  as  the 
work  of  each  individual  through  him- 
self and  that  no  edict  of  union  or  court 
could  compel  justice,  the  cheers  were 
changed  to  groans.  It  is  hard  for 
man  to  realize  that  God  is  never  in  a 
hurry  and  that  moral  progress  is  not  a 
thing  of  hot-house  forcing  on  the  heav- 
iest battalions,  but  a  slow  groAvth  as 
the  "thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by 
the  process  of  the  suns."  (This  last 
quotation  subject  to  correction,  as  I 
quote  from  memory.) 

San  Francisco. — The  special  event  of 
the  month  was  the  visit  of  Rev.  William 
I.  Lawrance  of  Boston,  which  was  much 
appreciated  and  enjoyed.  He  greatly 
interested  and  helped  the  gathered  teach- 
ers of  the  Sunday-school  by  an  inspiring 
talk  on  the  evening  of  IMarch  16th,  and 
was  listened  to  attentively  by  the  chil- 


dren on  the  following  morning.  His 
presence  in  the  pulpit  following  the 
school  session  was  also  greatly  enjoyed. 
His  very  real  interest  in  his  work  is  of 
the  kind  that  is  absorbed  by  his  hearers, 
and  he  left  an  increased  appreciation  of 
religious  education  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  better  support  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

On  the  last  Sunday  the  congregation 
found  that  the  organ,  which  had  stood 
at  the  preacher's  right  hand  from  the 
dedication,  had  vanished  from  its 
vision.  It  had  been  sold  to  a  Catholic 
Church  which  wished  it  installed  before 
Easter.  In  the  meantime  the  imposing 
memorial  organ  being  erected  in  the 
gallery  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church 
was  not  complete  and  the  services  went 
forward  with  a  temporary  reed  organ 
that  answered  very  well. 

The  Channing  program  for  the  month 
was  attractive  and  well  received.  At 
the  regmlar  monthly  meeting  on  March 
4th,  after  the  business  session,  ]\[rs. 
Rose  V.  Berry  gave  an  instructive  ad- 
dress on  Rembrandt,  illustrating  with 
lantern  slides  scenes  from  the  life  and 
representations  of  his  more  famous 
works.  There  was  also  delightful  singing 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Bacigalupi. 

The  March  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  were  well  attended  and 
very  interesting  programs  were  given. 
It  was  our  month  for  travel.  We  are 
always  grateful  to  our  friends  for  en- 
tertaining us,  but  very  proud  when  we 
can  entertain  our  friends.  On  March 
11th  Miss  C.  Louise  Smith  took  us  to 
Egypt  and  Russia  and  a  fascinating  trip 
it  was,  wittily  related,  and  illustrated 
by  beautiful  stereopticon  slides.  Our 
beloved  president  was  absent  at  this 
meeting  on  account  of  illness  in  her 
family,  for  the  second  time  in  ten  years, 
a  record  of  devotion  to  us  and  faithful- 
ness to  duty  we  never  will  forget.  On 
IMarch  25th  Rev.  Florence  Buck  toured 
with  us  "The  George  Eliot  Region  of 
England,"  and  made  many  of  the  char- 
acters of  her  books  live  before  us  with 
the  quaint  settings  that  were  drawn  from 
her  life  experience.  New  members  are 
constantly  joining,  and  the  work  we 
stand  for  is  being  faithfully  carried  on. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[AU  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Brain  and  Personality.  By  William  Hanna 
Thompson,  M.  D.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company.     $1.20. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  acquaint  the 
general  reader  with  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  modern  physiological  science,  of  the  specific 
relations  of  certain  areas  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain  to  special  mental  functions.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son also  points  out  the  direct  bearing  of  these 
now  scientifically  demonstrated  facts  to  the 
great  question  whether  the  brain  is  the  source 
of  thought,  or  instead,  the  instrument  of  the 
thinker,  just  as  the  hand  is.  The  book  is  free 
from  technical  terms,  and  can  be  read  with 
understanding  by  any  one,  no  matter  how 
limited  his  formal  education  in  the  science  of 
physiology  may  be. 

The  author  claims  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  size  of  the  brain  and  of  the  in- 
tellectuality of  the  being  possessing  it.  The 
brain  of  the  average  Englishman  is  about  half 
the  size  of  the  average  Bohemian.  The  Peru- 
vians had  brains  no  larger  than  those  of  the 
congenital  idiots  of  to-day,  yet  the  Incasa  were 
men  of  intellect.  Helmholtz  had  a  brain  that 
weighed  but  45  ounces,  and  the  brain  of  Dr. 
Dollinger,  the  eminent  historian,  weighed  but 
37.7  ounces. 

One  of  the  most  ■  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  speech  to 
man's  mental  equipment.  Dr.  Thompson  con- 
tends that  the  immesurable  distance  between 
man  and  the  monkey  is  due  to  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  former  employs.  No  speechless  race 
of  men  has  ever  been  found,  no  matter  how  low 
their  intelligence  might  be,  or  however  isolated 
their  position.  Every  tribe  enjoys  speech, 
which  consists,  not  of  arbitrary,  detached 
sounds,  but  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  partitives,  with 
all  the  distinctly  mental  elements  of  a  true 
language. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  science  of  philology, 
it  was  believed  that  the  beginnings  of  words 
were  related  to  the  attempt  of  man  to  imitate 
natural  sounds.  As  these  are  the  same  the 
world  over,  it  should  follow  that  all  languages 
originally  Avere  the  same.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
The  word  "bow-bow,"  meaning  a  dog,  is  found 
only  in  the  vocabulary  of  young  children  of 
English-speaking  parents. 

The  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the  source 
of  all  words  is  the  conscious  mind,  or  human 
personality  itself.  It  is  not  language  that 
makes  man,  but  man  who  makes  language. 
Even  before  the  use  of  words,  men  used  ges- 
tures, which  is  a  language  itself.  This  form 
of  expression  still  persists,  and  is  in  living  use. 
He  who  learns  Arabic,  must  learn  two  tongues. 
The  written  word,  and  its  accompanying  ges- 
ture, without  which  the  Arab  cannot  express 
his  thoughts. 


Zoologically,  man  is  classed  as  a  primate. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
chimpanzee  and  the  human  being.  There  is 
something  behind  the  cells  of  grey  matter,  and 
this  something  the  author  calls  Human  Person- 
ality.    This  is  more  than  atoms  and  cells. 

This  highly  interesting  and  instructive  book 
is  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Pierce  Library. 
Those  wishing  to  read  it  should  address  Uni- 
tarian Headquarters,  376  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


Socialism  and  the  Ethics  of  Jesus.  By 
Henry  C.  Vedder.  New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $1.50. 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  this  book  is 
three-fold.  First,  to  sketch  briefly  the  history 
of  the  principles  of  socialism  and  the  political 
parties  advocating  these  teachings  in  modern 
times.  Second,  to  examine  with  thoroughness 
the  fundamentals  of  present-day  socialism. 
Third,  to  inquire  in  what  respects  these  prin- 
ciples correspond  to  the  ethics  of  .Jesus,  and 
wherein  the  two  differ.  The  book  is  not  parti- 
san, either  for  or  against  socialism,  but  ap- 
proaches the  subject  in  a  fair-minded,  candid 
manner. 

Modern  socialism  is  a  philosophy  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  society  are  explained.  More 
precisely,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  effective 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
results  thereby  produced  on  all  social  institu- 
tions. Socialism  is  also  a  political  movement, 
intended  to  bring  about  the  condition  of  things 
required  by  the  philosophy. 

By  intelligent  action  the  modern  socialist 
claims  that  the  practical  realization  of  his 
philosophy  may  be  hastened.  We  may  steer, 
or  simply  drift.  The  end  will  ultimately  be  the 
same.  A  definite  course,  followed  understand- 
ingly,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory,  and  the 
suffering  engendered  by  the  friction,  or  meta- 
morphosis from  one  social  state  to  another,  will 
be  eliminated. 

Socialism,  however,  is  not  a  fatalistic  doc- 
trine. It  places,  on  the  contrary,  a  high  value 
upon  human  effort.  As  Kautzsky  told  the  Ger- 
man workers,  we  have  something  more  to  do 
besides  "Sitting  down,  with  open  mouths,  and 
waiting  for  the  roast  pigeons  to  fly  in." 

Socialism  is  not  communism,  a  mistake  made 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  whose  infallibility  as  the 
Vice-regent  of  God  on  Earth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  making  an  error  in  economic  defini- 
tions, as  lacking  in  common  knowledge  as  in 
common  sense. 

Socialism  is  the  opposite  of  anarchy.  The 
latter  is  the  extreme  of  individualism,  the 
negative  of  social  organization.  Its  purpose  is 
to  have  men  live  together,  without  government, 
and  without  law.  Socialism  would  extend  the 
scope  of  law.  So  much  so,  that  Herbert  Spencer 
called  it  "The  new  slavery."  Anarchy  is  a 
centrifugal  force;   socialism,  a  centripital. 

Socialism  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
mental  vagaries  of  many  who  call  themselves 
followers  of  INIarx,  Engels,  and  other  radical 
leaders.  Strictly  speaking,  socialism  does  not 
concern    itself    either    with    the    ethics    of    the 
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barnyard,  or  of  Jesus.  It  does  not  hold  theories 
regarding  love,  courtship,  marriage,  divorce, 
raising  children,  religion,  homoeopathy,  hydro- 
pathy, vivisection,  vegetarianism,  or  vaccina- 
tion. There  is  no  more  a  socialistic  view  of 
these  things  than  there  is  a  democratic,  re- 
publican, or  prohibition  view  of  them. 

To  those  who  define  socialism  as  the  Pope 
defined  Modernism,  "The  synthesis  of  all 
errors,"  Dr.  Vedder's  painstaking  and  unbiased 
book  will  have  no  purpose,  nor  will  it  serve  in 
any  way  to  dispel  the  mental  fog. 

That  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  socialism  can 
be  written  as  scientifically  and  dispassionately 
as  is  this  one,  and  published  by  a  house  of  the 
high  standing  of  Macmillan,  is  a  striking  testi- 
monial of  the  strength  of  this  growing  factor 
in  American  economics  and  politics. 

Christ,  the  Understanding  Friend.    By  Eev. 

Charles  Edward  Park.     Boston.     American 

Unitarian  Association.     Free. 
A   sermon   for   free   distribution.     It  is  well 
worth  reading,   and  is  excellent   for  Unitarian 
propaganda. 

A   Modern   View   of   Eetribution.     By   Eev. 
George  Batchelor,   D.  D.     Boston.     Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.     Free. 
Humanity  is  responsible  for  the  conduct   of 
humanity.     The  innocent  suffer,  because  sinful 
men   do   wrong.      The   wise   suffer   because   the 
ignorant  commit  follies.     A  thoughtful  sermon, 
and  one  that  commends  itself  to  all. 

Eeport  of  the  Unitarian  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  the  Social  Question.     Bos- 
ton.       American      Unitarian      Association. 
Free. 
Were    the   whole    of    this    report    printed,    it 
would  be  worth  while  doing  so.     In  it,  the  Uni- 
tarian  Church  places  itself   on  record  concern- 
ing such  matters  as  the  relief  of  suffering,  the 
prevention  of  poverty,  disease,  crime  and  indus- 
trial or  international  warfare,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  constructive  social  reform. 

"Modern  English  Books  of  Power"  is  the  title 
of  the  second  series  of  essays  by  George  Hamlin 
Fitch.  It  is  now  on  the  press,  to  be  published 
April  1st  by  Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  an  invigorating  and  helpful  manner, 
he  writes  of  certain  modern  English  writers 
who  have  exerted  strong  influence:  Macaulay, 
Scott,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Lamb,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot, 
Euskin,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Meredith,  Steven- 
son, Hardy,  and  Kipling. 

The  author's  first  work,  entitled  "Comfort 
Found  in  Good  Old  Books,"  one  of  the  prom- 
inent volumes  of  last  year,  is  in  its  second 
edition  and  the  sale  is  steadily  growing.  Mr. 
Fitch  is  now  enjoying  a  pleasure  trip  around 
the  world  after  thirty  years  close  attention  to 
the  editorial  desk.  His  "Travel  Letters"  are 
appearing  weekly  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle and  proving  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Sunday  issue. 


S»parfe0. 

At  the  music  counter  inquired  she: 
"Have  you  'A  Heart  That  Beats  for  Me?'  " 
And  the  youthful  clerk  with  blushing  cheek 
Said :    "Not  on  f  ourten  dollars  a  week." 

"Mary,"  said  a  mother  to  her  quick- 
tempered little  girl,  "you  must  not  get 
angry  and  say  naughty  things.  You 
should  always  give  a  soft  answer."  When 
her  little  brother  provoked  her  an  hour 
afterward,  Mary  clinched  her  little  fist 
and  said,  "Mush  !" — The  Watchivord. 

"He  told  her  that  he  would  gladly  die 
for  her."  "The  same  old  bluff.  Did  it 
catch  her?"  "No,  She  told  him  she  would 
gladly  let  him." — Houston  Post. 

"I  don't  see  any  sense  in  referring  to 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,"  said  the  man 
smartly.  "He  had  a  thousand  wives." 
"Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  calmly,  "he 
learned  his  wisdom  from  them." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

Little  Dorothy  had  gone  to  church 
alone  and  when  asked  to  repeat  the  text, 
she  said :  "Don't  get  scared,  you'll  get 
your  quilt."  The  mother  happened  to 
meet  the  minister  a  few  days  later,  and 
told  him  what  her  daughter  said  his  text 
had  been.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "she  had 
the  idea  in  other  words.  The  text  was 
'Fear  not,  for  I  will  send  you  a  Com- 
forter.' " 

Magistrate  —  You  say  the  prisoner 
turned  round  and  stealthily  whistled. 
What  followed?  Intelligent  Witness — 
Please,  your  worship,  his  dog. 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes. — 
Teacher — Johnny,  Avould  you  like  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  some  day? 
Johnny — No  ma'am.  I'd  rather  have  a 
steady  job. 

An  old  colored  man  was  returning 
home  at  night  along  a  nuiddy  road.  He 
was  driving  an  aged  horse,  attached  to  a 
rickety  wagon.  A  storm  was  on,  the 
water  fell  in  sheets,  the  thunder  was  al- 
most continuous,  and  the  old  man  could 
pick  his  way  only  with  the  aid  of  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning.  Finally,  lost 
in  darkness,  he  knelt  at  the  roadside  and 
gave  utterance  to  this  prayer : 

"O  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  give  us  a 
little  less  noise  and  a  little  more  light- 
ning." 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel   M.  Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75        .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible. 1.25        .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80        .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00         .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.    1.20         .12 

C.  C.   Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80         .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The    Bible.    What   it   is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 60         .05 

Stanton   Coit. 

BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 

American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The    Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25         .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25         .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25        .11 

James  IMartineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With   Boys. 
By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
The    Social    Conscience    and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts.  Issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  H.  Edwards. 


Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   In    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in    1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H    Stearns. 
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Pamphlets  on  Liberal  Religion   By  jenkin  Lioyd  jones 

Seven  great  Religious  Teachers:  I,  Moses; 

II,       Zoroaster;       III,       Confucius;       IV, 

Buddha;    V,    Socrates;    VI,    Jesus;    VII, 

Mohammed.     The  seven  pamphlets  in  a 

neat  case,  net $0.75 

The  Blank  Leaf  Between  the  Old  and  A'ew 

Testaments.      Edited    by    a    member    of 

Mr.  Jones'  class.     Paper,  net 20 

Introduction    to    the    Books    of    the    Old 

Testament.     Edited  by  members  of  Mr. 

Jones*    class.      In    sheets,    suitable    for 

"tipping"    into    Bibles    25 

Reinforcements    of    Faith:    A    Dedication 

Trilogy   .   Net    25 

Practical  Piety.     Paper,  10c;  cloth,   net..      .30 

Ten  Noble  Poems.     Paper,   net 25 

Advice  to  Girls.     From  John  Ruskin,  with 

Lenten  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Paper,    net    4^-  •  •      '^^ 

The  Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus.     With 

an  introduction  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

In  decorated  envelope.  Paper,  net...  .50 
Conscience  Calls:  Five  sermons — The  Call 

of  the  City,   Church,   Home,  Individual, 

State.     Paper,  net 25 

Unity  Publishing  Company" 


The  Selfishness  of  Grief    $0. 

Death  as  a  Friend 

The   Divinity  of  Fatherhood    

The  Dual  Mystery:  What  Is  Material- 
ism?     

Great  Hopes   for  Great   Souls    

The  Intellectual  Life    

What  Shall  I  Do  to  be  Saved? 

The    Cari^enter's    Son   the   Leader   of    Men 

A  Plea   for   Peace  Among  the  Nations .  .  . 

Sunday    Talks    About    Sunday    

Applied  Religion:  I,  A  New  Help  for  the 
Drunkard;  II,  Tobacco,  the  Second  In- 
toxicants; III,  No  Sex  in  Crime;  IV,  Not 
Institutions,   But  Homes.      Each 

The  Manliness  of  Christ 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Enlarged 

The  Spiritual    Leadership    of   Jesus    

The  Revised   Hell   of   Orthodoxy    

The  Education  of  the   Soul    

The  Cause  of  the  Toiler 

The  Preacher's   Vocation    

The  Women's   Uprising    

Deathlessness.  (By  William  C.  Gannett 
and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones)    


Abraham   Lincoln  Centre 
Chicago 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


Z2Vn5wering  tlje  (Tall 

01),  tl)at  weallmlgbt  "come"  wl)eti  we 
are  caUe6!  Ol)ere  must  be  a  movement 
on  our  part  — an  Inward  movement 
wl)lcb  will  bring  us  nearer  to  tl)e 
perfect  Intelligence  b^  our  more  quiet  reason- 
ableness; nearer  to  tl)e  perfect  l)<5llness  b^ 
t^e  cleansing  anb  refining  of  our  affections; 
nearer  to  tl)e  perfect  love  b^?  tl)e  unselflsl) 
blending  of  our  life  wltl)  tl)e  life  of  all  our 
Kln6.  ^l)en  we  sljall  Know  ^ut^  b^  l)<^r 
otljer  name.  wl)lcl)  Is  ^ellgl)t.  ^l)<^>^  we 
sl)all  feel  In  our  own  slow  moral  transforma- 
tions t^elre-creatlng  power  drawing  us  upward. 
X5l)en  we  sl)all  follow  wltl)  confidence  tl)e 
guiding  Ufand  tl)at  beckons  forward  tbrougl) 
all  tl)e  shadows  and  tl)e  storms,  '^nd  In  tl)e 
voice  of  deatl)  Itself.  wl)at  can  tl)<i  trusting 
soul  bear  but  a  soft,  musical  whisper  out  of 
tb<^  b^b^^  mYsterY— Come! 

Cbarlcs  (Bor6oit  'ZA.mes. 
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claiming  no  favors  for  his  possessions, 
but  recognizing  priority  of  claim  to 
women  and  children,  though  penniless 
immigrants. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  growth  of 
true  chivalry  that  the  weak  and  helpless 
are  protected  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
strong.  It  testifies  to  the  power  of  an 
ideal  and  the  predominance  of  spirit,  and 
proves  the  essential  worth  of  human  na- 
ture. The  days  of  heroism  are  not  ended, 
and  love  reigns.  The  "greater  proof"  is 
freely  given,  and  with  our  keen  sorrow 
is  mingled  a  deep  rejoicing  in  so  great 
an  example  of  fortitude,  so  glorious  a 
gift  of  life  to  those  whose  helplessness 
was  their  only  strength. 


The  self-control  and  consecration  in- 
volved in  the  playing  by  the  band  of  a 
sacred  hymn  is  very  impressive  and  lends 
a  touch  of  reverent  awe  to  the  horrors 
of  the  disaster.  Such  an  event  gives 
pause  to  every  other  thought  and  to 
every  thinking  soul  must  come  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  can  we  gain  that  will  in 
any  waj^  compensate  for  the  enormous 
loss  ?" 

If  it  be  found  that  reckless  speed,  in 
disregard  of  danger  to  human  life,  was 
a  contributory  cause,  its  wantonness  must 
be  accepted  and  future  trangression  be 
made  impossible  through  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

The  inadequacy  of  provisions  for  res- 
cue are  clearly  shown  and  this  signal 
instance  of  reckless  failure  in  supplying 
boats  with  capacity  to  care  for  every 
endangered  human  being  must  gain  as 
one  result  stringent  laws  by  every  mari- 
time power,  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 


The  most  impressive  fact  of  life  is  the 
boundless  contrast  between  existing  con- 
ditions— both  as  to  physical  and  moral 
characteristics.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
range  is  from  poverty  and  wretchedness 


so  abject  as  to  touch  starvation.  ti>  su- 
perfluity that  suffocates.  On  the  other, 
at  the  two  extremes  are  depravity  and 
wickedness  that  shame  humanity  and 
nobility  and  beauty  that  partake  of  the 
divine.  Millions  of  human  beings  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Unable,  apparently,  to  earn 
the  bare  cost  of  maintenance,  they  live 
by  virtue  of  public  or  private  benefi- 
cence. "Whatever  the  cause,  the  result 
is  too  terrible  to  be  borne  with  equanim- 
ity. If  it  be  by  reason  of  misfortune, 
even^  sense  of  justice  and  sympathy 
would  prompt  generous  relief  and  pa- 
tient reinstatement  in  self-respecting 
self-support. 

Especially  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  well  to  protect  and  restore  to  health 
those  who  are  physically  unfit.  Every 
community  owes  to  each  member  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  health  that 
it  is  able  to  command.  In  this  direction 
playgrounds  for  children  and  even  in- 
struction in  playing  are  coutributinQ-  in- 
creasingly. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  suffer 
for  their  own  misdeeds  and  willfulness. 
Indulgence  and  waste  bring  heavy  pun- 
ishment. There  are  men  who  will  drink, 
though  their  children  starve,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  victims  without  encouraging 
them  is  difficult,  but  not  to  be  neglected. 
Relief  work  of  any  kind  is  beset  with 
difficulties  and  challenges  our  best 
powers.  There  are  those  who  charge  all 
these  conditions  to  false  industrial  and 
social  conditions  and  who  believe  that 
under  a  theoretically  just  system  of  dis- 
tribution, poverty  would  disappear  and 
with  it  the  sins  and  degradation  that  it 
causes.  Experience  traverses  the  assump- 
tion. That  all  attempts  have  failed  would 
seem  to  call  in  question  their  conclusions. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  too  little  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  moral 
issues.     There  is  no  doubt  that  poverty 
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contributes  largely  to  low  moral  condi- 
tions and  some  forms  of  crime,  but  it  is 
rarely  the  direct  cause  of  a  wicked  life. 
The  line  of  good  and  evil  does  not  par- 
allel the  line  of  poverty  and  riches.  The 
extremes  of  the  latter  tend  to  join  in 
forming  the  moral  danger  class.  The 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  both  find  it 
hard  to  enter  the  kingdom.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  policy  of  society  as  a 
whole  to  strengthen  the  column  by  short- 
ening it  at  each  end.  If  the  very  poor 
can  be  lifted  and  the  very  rich  be  held 
back  or  hauled  back,  we  shall  have  a 
much  more  livable  world.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  great  majority — the  middle  class 
of  possessions,  those  whose  heads  are 
above  the  poverty  line,  and  whose  true 
life  is  not  smothered  by  superabundance 
— to  bring  about  conditions  more  just 
and  merciful  that  will  make  less  difficult 
a  normal,  self-respecting  life. 


To  substantially  achieve  this  amelio- 
rating readjustment  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  No  leveling  of  pos- 
sessions can  be  of  permanent  advantage 
unless  adequate  moral  foundations  are 
established.  The  editor,  early  in  life,  was 
connected  with  the  governmental  depart- 
ment that  had  charge  of  the  California 
Indians,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  visit  the  various  reservations  and  to 
distribute  periodically  supplies  of  blan- 
kets, clothing,  etc.  Division  was  made 
with  exact  equality.  Each  Indian  re- 
ceived his  quota,  and  on  distribution  day 
every  individual  was  similarly  supplied 
with  all  that  civilization  calls  for — hat, 
shirt,  coat,  trousers,  stockings,  shoes,  ban- 
dana, etc.  But  this  beautiful  equality 
was  short-lived.  The  uniformity  suffered 
violence  before  the  second  morning,  and 
each  succeeding  sun  was  witness  to  rav- 
ages in  the  uniforms.  Piece  by  piece  it 
suffered  loss.  One  dusky  warrior  would 
preserve  his  hat,  but  be  minus  shoes. 


Another  would  be  coatless,  but  hold  fast 
to  his  trousers.  Not  many  days  would 
elapse  before  the  great  bulk  of  all  the 
new  goods  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  accomplished  gamblers.  Now,  as 
long  as  these  primeval  children  gambled 
all  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  victims  of  the  final  distribution 
would  be  fruitless.  They  all  enjoyed 
original  equality  of  opportunity,  and  no 
doubling  up  of  the  amount  of  bestowed 
possessions  would  alter  the  final  result. 
What  was  needed  to  preserve  equality 
of  possessions  among  the  Indians  M'as  an 
original  improved  order  of  red  men,  who 
would  be  supplied  with  sufficient  sense 
to  make  better  use  of  the  opportunity 
presented.  If  they  would  give  up  the 
excitement  of  gambling,  they  would  hold 
their  own. 


Every  human  being  deserves  a  chance 
to  make  good.  That,  he  should  have.  It 
is  not  well  for  him  that  he  should  have 
much  more.  Too  much  help  is  weaken- 
ing. He  needs  encouragement,  and  if  he 
earns  punishment  he  needs  to  get  that 
also.  If  he  is  to  be  anything  of  a  man, 
he  must  learn  to  use  whatever  oppor- 
tunity he  has.  The  world  is  open  to  him. 
He  can  choose  what  he  wants  and  get 
what  he  pays  for.  If  he  has  health  and 
can  work,  and  will  work,  he  is  not  apt 
to  complain.  He  finds  no  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  he  makes  his  way.  He 
is  sure  to  earn  what  he  gets,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  get  what  he  earns.  Some- 
times he  does  not  get  it,  and  sometimes 
he  is  mistaken  as  to  what  his  net  earn- 
ings are. 

The  tendency,  assisted  by  well-organ- 
ized labor,  is  to  more  equitable  division. 
It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that 
here  in  San  Francisco  a  printer  worked 
ten  hours  and  received  for  it  tliree  dol- 
lars. Now  he  works  eight  hours  and  re- 
ceives four  dollars.     One-fifth  less  time 
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and  one-third  more  pay  is  no  small  gain. 
It  means  an  increase  in  honr-cost  to  the 
purchaser  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent.  This  is  quoted  as  an  exponent  of 
general  results  and  as  indicating  that 
conditions  are  being  bettered — that  dis- 
tribution is  constantly  becoming  more 
equitable.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
method  of  gradual  readjustment  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  radical  and  revolution- 
ary measures  involving  change  of  social 
and  industrial  systems  are  dangerous  and 
of  doubtful  result. 


but  service  is  a  blessed  privilege  not  to 
be  forfeited. 


But  the  fundamental  misconception  in 
all  this  protest  against  existing  social 
injustice  is  in  the  predominance  given 
to  possessions.  It  is  assumed  that  what 
is  needed  is  money  and  what  money  will 
pay  for.  It  is  made  the  end  and  purpose 
of  life.  It  is  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  life,  and  its  place 
should  be  definitely  settled  in  every  well- 
regulated  life  and  it  should  be  kept  in 
its  place. 

The  most  important  question  of  life 
is,  How  are  we  living?  What  are  we 
getting  out  of  it?  How  can  we  make 
the  most  of  it?  More  important  than 
any  question  of  income  is  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  faced.  What  are  Ave 
after?  Where  are  we  going?  Are  we 
machines  for  acquiring  property  or  are 
we  men — manly  men,  gentlemen — men 
with  a  purpose,  governed  by  ideals,  who 
recognize  right  and  wrong  to  be  as  real 
as  real  estate,  and  the  choice  between 
them  as  of  greater  importance  than  prop- 
erty? Are  either  money,  ease,  or  enjoy- 
ment the  end  of  life?  No!  Are  they 
incidentally  desirable?  In  moderation, 
yes!  Is  achievement  an  end?  If  hon- 
orable and  for  a  worthy  purpose,  yes! 
Is  self-interest  the  main  interest?  Self- 
realization — making  the  most  and  best 
of  life — is  both  our  right  and  our  duty, 


How  can  we  attain  to  the  ideal  life? 
By  resolving  that  we  will  always  and 
under  all  circumstances  do  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  right  thing,  regardless  of 
results  and  at  any  price.  We  will  not 
do  the  easy  thing,  the  popular  thing,  not 
necessarily  the  pleasant  and  agreeable 
thing,  but  the  just,  the  true,  the  consid- 
erate, the  honorable  thing.  If  we  make 
such  a  resolution,  we  must  hold  it  as  the 
very  citadel  to  be  defended  to  the  end 
and  never  to  be  surrendered 

We  must  withstand  assaults  from  with- 
out and  temptations  from  within.  We 
must  guard  against  treachery  in  our  own 
wayward  heart  and  the  doubtful  strength 
of  our  own  will.  Our  real  manhood  de- 
pends upon  our  lo3'alty  to  right.  To 
abhor  that  which  is  evil  and  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good,  is  the  way  of  life. 
To  yield  to  wrong  is  death  of  soul.  Life 
is  not  easy.  It  has  its  trials  and  per- 
plexities, its  burdens  and  its  sorrows. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  manly  life  to  bear 
them  with  fortitude — and,  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability,  with  cheerfulness.  We 
can  do  this,  and  we  can  be  calm  in  the 
heaviest  storms  to  the  measure  of  our 
faith,  our  trust,  our  belief  in  the  Eternal 
Goodness.  We  cannot  understand  all 
things,  w-e  cannot  know  very  much ;  but 
we  may  cultivate  a  conviction  that  this 
is  a  good  world,  sound  at  the  core,  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  universe  make 
for  righteousness.  We  should  not  and 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  much 
around  us  that  is  wrong,  but  we  can  be- 
lieve that  the  moral  world  as  well  as 
the  physical  world  is  in  the  making,  and 
that  the  best  we  can  do  about  it  is  to 
enjoy  what  we  reasonably  may,  to  be 
patient  with  what  we  ought  to  bear,  and 
to  do  the  little  we  can  to  make  it  better, 
relying  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and 
love. 
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The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  late 
Conference  in  San  Diego  seem  to  have 
passed  under  some  misapprehension  of 
fact  as  regards  the  distinct  offices  of  our 
two  National  organizations,  and  the  ap- 
parent reflection  on  the  general  associa- 
tion was  unjust.  It  was  apparently  pre- 
pared in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  follow- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  Sunday-school.  Mr. 
Lawrance  is  inspiring,  but  he  regrets 
that  the  interest  he  aroused  found  ex- 
pression in  such  resolutions.  He  was 
not  consulted  in  regard  to  them,  was  not 
present  when  they  were  adopted,  and  did 
not  know  of  the  action  until  after  the 
Conference  was  over. 

For  eighty-five  years  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-School  Society  have  worked  side 
by  side,  occupying  distinct  but  corre- 
lated fields  and  administered  by  different 
boards  of  officers  and  directors.  The  two 
organizations  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
overlapping  in  their  work  and  at  the 
same  time  they  have  tried  not  to  trespass 
upon  one  another's  fields  of  service. 
Their  labors  have  been  co-operative,  but 
clearly  differentiated. 

Two  years  ago  the  matter  of  a  closer 
relation,  an  alliance  looking  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the  larger  resources  of  the  main 
association,  or  the  uniting  of  the  two, 
was  taken  up.  After  a  number  of  meet- 
ings the  representatives  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Society  withdrew  from  the  nego- 
tiation, concluding  it  Avould  be  better  to 
go  forward  independently,  maintaining 
the  autonomy  it  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  express  themselves  as 
just  as  ready  to-day  as  they  were  two 
years  ago  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  any  proposals  which  may  unite  the 
interests  of  the  two  societies,  but  they 
feel  that  resolutions  which  condemn  one 
society  for  failure  to  do  the  work  which 


is  the  distinct  and  special  function  of  the 
other  society  do  not  help  to  bring  about 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which 
all  disinterested  adherents  of  the  Uni- 
tarian cause  should  desire  and  promote. 

To  the  extent  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Fresno  express  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  specific  purpose  in  view — 
the  best  possible  graded  lessons  for  Sun- 
day-school work,  they  were  surely  called 
for,  but  "deploring  inaction"  was  an  un- 
fortunate reflection. 

It  would  seem  that  in  some  way  closer 
correlation  or  perhaps  complete  amalga- 
mation should  be  brought  about.  At  any 
rate,  the  general  resources,  in  so  far  a,s 
just  consideration  of  the  terms  under 
which  they  were  received  will  permit, 
should  be  available  for  strong  support 
for  measures  looking  to  religious  educa- 
tion. "We  have  full  confidence  in  the 
disinterested  purpose  and  the  wise  dis- 
cretion of  the  men  at  the  head  of  each 
organization,  and  are  confident  that  the 
matter  at  issue  will  be  equitably  and  hon- 
orably adjusted.  C.  A.  'SI. 


Close-to-Life  Talks  with  Readers 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

By  William  Day  Simonds. 
It  will  be  a  long  time.  Friends,  be- 
fore we  have  taken  to  heart  all  of  the 
lessons  so  dramatically  forced  upon  us 
by  the  Titanic  disaster.  We  have  noted, 
I  dare  say,  the  chivalry  of  the  men, 
the  noble  discipline  of  the  crew,  the 
heroism  of  women  who  elected  to  stay 
with  their  husbands  on  board  the  doomed 
boat,  the  perhaps,  equal  courage  of 
many  who  for  duty's  sake  accepted  life 
when  they  would  have  preferred  death, 
and  the  splendid  obedience  of  the  sixty- 
two  bell  boys,  English  lads  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age,  who  upon  eonnnand 
calmly  stood  back  from  the  crowd  press- 
ing toward  the  life-boats  because  pas- 
sengers must  first  be  saved.     It  was  al- 
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most  -worth  even  siicli  dread  calamity 
that  human  nature  might  give  so  good 
an  account  of  itself. 

But  among  the  secondary  lessons  af- 
forded VIS  by  loss  of  life  and  property 
so  appalling,  I  can  but  note  the  curious 
estimate  of  ethical  values  displayed  by 
the  public  press.  Column  after  column 
concerning  the  very  rich  who  perished 
in  those  icy  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  a  very  few  lines,  meager  and  unsat- 
isfactors',  relative  to  men  of  real  dis- 
tinction Avho  went  do^^Ti  with  the  ill- 
fated  vessel.  Of  course  we  all  rejoice 
that  Col.  Astor  proved  himself  a  man 
when  face  to  face  with  death;  but  why 
such  long  drawn  out  eulogy  for  him, 
and  such  pitiful  notice  of  one  who  helped 
mightily  in  our  day  to  redeem  the  Press 
from  mendacity  and  imbecility.  Sure- 
ly that  Knight  of  the  Common  Good, 
William  Thomas  Stead,  deserved  the 
best  tribute  reporters  and  editors  could 
Avrite  for  he  helped  to  save  our  age  from 
littleness:  from  that  pettiness  of  ac- 
chievement  which  shames  us  all. 

Yes,  what  a  life  it  was.  Dedicated 
to  work,  to  duty  and  to  truth.  Follow 
it  year  by  year  from  the  day  he  left  that 
humble  English  parsonage,  the  son  of 
an  obscure  Congregational  Minister,  to 
make  his  way  single  handed  in  a  world, 
and  in  an  age,  that  would  test  both  abil- 
ity and  courage  to  the  utmost.  At  twen- 
ty, editor  of  a  provincial  journal.  At 
thirty,  assistant  editor  of  a  metropoli- 
tan journal.  At  thirty-five,  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  his  great  career 
fairly  begun.  Then  the  fight  to  save 
young  girls  from  leacherous  hands  in 
Britain's  Capital;  then  merciless  ex- 
amination of  social  conditions  in  our  own 
great  cities.  New  York  and  Chicago; 
then  the  writing — as  with  pen  of  fire — 
of    that    wonderful    book, — "If    Christ 


Came  to  Chicago,"  of  which  All  Anglo- 
Saxondom  took  notice ;  then  calmer  work 
for  the  busy  masses  in  the  establishment 
of  the  English  and  American  "Review 
of  Reviews,"— and  best  of  all, — those 
strongest  and  sanest  years  given  glad- 
ly, whole-heartedly,  to  the  cause  of  Uni- 
versal Peace.  Again,  I  say,  what  a  life 
it  was, — good,  clean,  great. 

Yet  one  more  service  to  humanity, 
rendered  unselfishly  by  this  Soldier  of 
Truth,  must  in  all  candor  be  here  re- 
lated. 

"The  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  is  the  most  important  which 
is  being  done  in  the  world  today — by 
far  the  most  important."  So  wrote  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Stead  also  be- 
lieved that  this  significant  possibility, 
tremendously  significant,  ought  to  be 
rigidly  investigated.  With  the  same 
thoroughness,  the  same  patience,  the 
same  indifference  to  personal  conse- 
quences that  had  characterized  earlier 
exposures  of  social  conditions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  claims  of  Mod- 
ern Spiritualism.  Here  was  something 
to  be  overthrown  if  false ;  to  be  defended 
and  enthroned  if  true. 

Not  fitted  in  the  smallest  degree  for 
such  work  myself,  I  am  immensely  in- 
debted to  the  brave  and  patient  souls 
who  have  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness, 
enveiling  the  tomb  that  some  sure  word 
may  come  to  sorrowing  mortals,  from 
those  dear  Ascended  Ones  whose  going 
made  our  night. 

Perhaps  the  evidence  that  convinced 
William  T.  Stead  that  the  dead  live,  and 
can  talk  with  their  friends  in  the  flesh, 
would  not  convince  us,  but  for  all  that, 
and  all  that,  your  faith  and  mine  is  a 
deal  brighter  because  this  man — and 
such  as  he — affirm  that  thej''  have  heard 
Angel  Whispering  denied  our  dull  and 
careless  ears. 
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No  one  seems  to  have  known  anything 
of  Mr.  Stead's  last  moments.  I  have 
thonght  that  he  may  have  secluded  him- 
self in  his  cabin,  drawing  away  from 
helpless  wretchedness  he  could  not  allevi- 
ate, that  in  approaching  the  boundaries 
of  the  Spirit  "World,  he  might  commune 
with  those  dear  familiar  friends  whose 
voices  he  had  often  heard,  and  upon 
whose  companionship  he  relied  to  "make 
more  homelike  the  vast  unknown." 

At  all  events  we  may  comfort  our 
hearts  with  the  old  mariner's  exultant 
cry  as  his  ship  went  down, — "Comrades, 
it's  as  near  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land. 
Be  not  afraid." 


The  organ  in  the  Unitarian  Church, 
the  s"ift  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Hooper,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  foremost  organist  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  be  superior  to  any  instrument 
in  the  West. 

The  Unitarian  Society  of  Alameda 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  April  10th 
at  the  parlors  of  the  church.  The  busi- 
ness meeting,  at  which  reports  of  interest 
were  read,  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  at 
which  175  were  present.  Mr.  James  K. 
L>T3ch  was  elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  business  was  followed 
by  a  dance  and  social.  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed  and  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess,  form- 
er pastors  of  the  Alameda  church,  and 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  Berkeley  were  wel- 
come visitors. 

The  funeral  services  of  Cecelia  Decker 
Cox,  for  several  years  the  contralto 
singer  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  where  she  was  highly  re- 
spected and  admired,  were  held  in  the 
church  she  loved  on  April  27th. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  local  Canton  of 
the  Patriarchs  Militant,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  at- 
tended the  church  service  held  by  Rev. 
N.  A.  Baker  of  the  Eureka  church.  The 
sermon  was  on  "Fraternity  and  Life 
Eternal."  In  conclusion  he  said :  "The 
message  from  our  heart,  the  charity  from 
our  hands,  and  the  service  from  our  life 


can  make  this  world  better  and  happier, 
and  it  is  going  to  do  it  wherever  we  can 
touch  life  with  love  and  turn  a  soul  from 
seeking  after  self  to  feeling  at  home  with 
God.  ^Then  shall  the  veil  lift  and  the 
shadows  flee  away." 

In  a  recent  sermon  Rev.  Thomas  Clay- 
ton of  Fresno  pays  this  tribute  to  what 
religion  owes  to  evolution :  "Religion 
has  gained  through  evolution  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  ascent  of  man,  instead  of 
his  fall.  It  is  shown  so  clearly  in  the 
uniform  and  gradual  rise  of  mankind  in 
every  locality  from  crudest  ignorance, 
superstition  and  savagery.  This  demon- 
strated progress  of  the  race  has  given 
society  new  hope;  and  has  transformed 
modern  socialism  from  a  system  of  de- 
struction to  reconstruction,  into  a  move- 
ment to  further  the  evolution  of  society. 
It  has  created  also  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  present  life,  and  instigated  all  the 
movements  for  social  betterment.  Evo- 
lution reveals  the  vital  kinship  of  all 
races,,  even  of  all  life.  Thus  it  has  tend- 
ed to  soften  the  animosities  among  na- 
tions and  increase  the  desire  for  world 
peace.  It  has  created  the  modern  spirit 
of  altruism.  Evolution  has  infused  new 
life  into  all  sciences,  arts,  industries,  and 
vastly  increased  the  good  of  life.  It  has 
incited  to  invention  and  discovery  and 
is  the  active  spirit  in  creating  our  mod- 
ern world." 

Dr.  Crooker  had  a  fine  audience  at  the 
Palm  Sunda.y  service  at  Redlands.  He 
described  briefly  the  central  lesson  of 
the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem and  made  some  forcible  applica- 
tions to  present-day  problems,  remark- 
ing, among  other  things  that  the  great 
object  of  the  church  should  be  not  simply 
to  fill  the  pews  with  people,  but  to  fill 
its  pewholders  with  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  en- 
joyed a  delightful  evening  on  April  17th. 
when  Rev.  Dr.  Clampett  of  Trinity 
Church  of  San  Francisco  gave  a  lecture 
on  "Ireland  and  the  Irish."  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  with  a  large  number 
of  slides  showing  some  of  Ireland's  most 
beautiful  scenery,  interesting  street 
scenes,  and  grand  old  historic  spots,  as 
well  as  her  famous  men.  The  music  of 
the    evening,    which    was    composed    of 
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charming-  old  Irish  ballads,  was  very  ap- 
propriate and  added  materially  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  present. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  making-  fine 
prog-ress.  On  April  1st  165,877/209  cubic 
yards  had  been  taken  out,  leaving  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  to  be  removed. 
Our  exposition  in  celebration  is  not  ex- 
hibiting: corresponding  activity,  but  when 
planning  time  is  over  and  work  that  can 
be  seen  begins,  apprehension  will  dwindle. 

Dr.  William  S.  Morgan,  professor  of 
systematic  theologj"  in  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  Ministry,  left  for 
the  East  on  April  27th,  where  he  will 
spend  the  summer  vacation.  Professor 
Morgan  will  be  present  May  5th  to  7th 
at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  which  occasion 
he  will  represent  the  local  seminary.  On 
May  21st  he  will  speak  before  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston.  Subsequently  he  will 
attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  of  which  he  is 
an  alumnus.  In  1895  Yale  University 
conferred  upon  Professor  Morgan,  who 
at  the  time  was  lecturer  in  the  university 
on  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  subjects  for  April  announced  by 
Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent  of  Eugene, 
Oregon,  were  "The  Resurrection  of  Re- 
ligion," "Every  Man  His  Own  Priest," 
"The  Leadership  of  Jesus  in  Worship," 
and  "The  Leadership  of  Jesus  in  Work." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  in  his  sermon  of 
April  21st,  drew  as  one  lesson  from  the 
loss  of  the  Titanic  the  danger  from  the 
•speed-mania,  which,  he  says,  "seems  for 
a  time  to  have  obsessed  men  and  women 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the 
smallest  motorcycle  and  automobile  to 
the  greatest  vestibuled  passenger  train 
and  the  finest  equipped  palace  afloat  on 
the  ocean.  The  more  leisure  we  have  the 
quicker  must  be  our  mode  of  transit. 
]\Iost  of  the  tragedies  of  life  could  be 
prevented  if  we  were  to  take  more  time 
to  live. 

Miss  Lucy  Stebbins  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  women  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  succeed  ]\Tiss  Lucy  Sprague. 
resigned.  Coincident  with  her  appoint- 
ment as  dean  of  women,  ]\Iiss  Stebbins 


was  named  associate  professor  of  social 
economy.  The  new  dean  of  women  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins, for  thirty-six  years  the  revered  min- 
ister of  the  San  Francisco  church  and  for 
many  years  a  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. A  graduate  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, which  also  produced  Miss  Sprague, 
]Miss  Stebbins  has  had  much  experience 
in  charitable  and  social  service  work  and 
will  bring  to  this  position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  importance  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia is  fortunate  in  commanding. 

An  "old  folks'  concert"  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  10th  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Oak- 
land. The  entertainment  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  old-time  celebration,  featur- 
ing old  songs  and  music,  with  an  in- 
formal dance  concluding  the  evening's 
activity.  Colonial  costumes  were  worn 
by  all  those  who  participated,  Avhile  co- 
lonial names  were  assumed.  The  pro- 
grams were  printed  in  quaint  colonial 
English  on  rough  brown  paper. 

Rev.  Franklin  Baker  of  Sacramento 
addressed  an  audience  at  Stockton  on 
April  21st,  speaking  in  the  Hotel  Stock- 
ton on  "The  Religion  of  Today."  He 
said  in  part:  "Though  there  may  be 
fewer  people  seated  this  morning  in 
church  pews  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  society,  yet  we  know  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  there  was  more  actual 
religion  outside  the  church  doors  than 
today.  The  religion  of  today  is  too  large 
and  active  to  be  confined  within  temple 
doors.  There  is  more  love  and  fellow- 
ship in  this  good  old  world  than  it  has 
ever  seen  before.  It  is  for  this  religion 
of  life  that  we  believe  the  Unitarian 
Church  stands.  Hence  we  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  city  in  this  Western  coun- 
try of  30,000  people  where  there  is  not 
room  for  a  church  Avhich  teaches  this 
kind  of  religion.  The  religion  of  service 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Uni- 
tarian church  is  builded.  It  believes  that 
only  the  essentials  in  life  are  the  es- 
sentials in  religion.  The  Unitarian 
church  has  neither  form,  creed  nor  ritual, 
but  Christian  fellowship  in  Avhich  love 
is  the  motive  power  and  service  the  ex- 
pression of  that  love." 
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Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Crothers  preached  at 
:\Ii!l  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  April  21st.  He 
^vi]l  be  back  to  address  the  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Whit-Sunday,  and  for  the 
Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sunday,  June  2nd,  Dr.  Croth- 
ers Avill  preach  at  Hampstead  in  the 
mornino-  and  at  Lewisham  in  the  even- 
ing-. He  will  then  return  to  the  Contin- 
ent, and  may  be  back  in  England  some 
time  in  July.  Dr.  Crothers  is  a  great 
favorite  in  England,  and  always  com- 
mands a  good  hearing. 

To  a  large  and  representative  gather- 
ing at  Essex  Hall,  London,  on  April  14, 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte  gave  an 
interesting  and  graphic  account  of  his 
recent  travels  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Egypt.  Palestine,  and  Turkey,  and  told 
in  a  fascinating  manner  something  of  his 
intercourse  with  representative  liberal  re- 
ligious thinkers  and  workers  in  different 
lands.  As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Wendte  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Re- 
ligious Thinkers  and  Workers,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  him  to  state  that  his  travels 
through  the  various  countries  mentioned 
during  the  past  twelve  months  were  un- 
dertaken on  his  own  account  and  at  his 
own  expense.  He  was  accompanied  by 
^frs.  AVendte,  and  the  reception  given 
them  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, was  warm  and  hearty. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Wendte  and  Mrs. 
Wendte  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Bos- 
ton on  xVpril  16th. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker  of  Boston 
has  accepted  the  call  extended  by  the 
Tnitarian  church  at  Redlands.  On 
April  28  he  gave  his  views  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  church  and  spoke  to  his  peo- 
ple on  what  minister  and  congregation 
should  try  to  do  in  common. 

Dr.  Crooker  came  West  several  weeks 
ago.  The  Redlands  church  was  without 
a  pastor  and  he  was  asked  to  fill  the  pul- 
])it  several  times.  The  congregation  liked 
liim  so  well  that  a  call  was  extended 
to  him  and  fortunately  for  them  he  is  to 
stay. 

■'Tb.e  AVater  of  Life"  was  the  topic  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Ilodgin,  minister  of 


the  First  LTnitarian  church,  of  Los  An- 
geles, on  April  28.    He  said  : 

"When  the  Spaniards  overran  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  one  of  the  things  they 
were  most  eagerly  in  search  of  was  the 
fountain  of  youth. 

"The  search  for  such  a  spiritual  foun- 
tain goes  on.  That  there  is  somewhere 
and  somehow  a  supernatural  outpouring 
of  the  water  of  spiritual  life  that  will 
regenerate  one  and  make  him  anew,  giv- 
ing him  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  is  a  be- 
lief that  humanity  seems  loath  to  give  up. 

"Water  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
as  solid,  liquid  and  vapor.  In  all  of 
these  forms  it  has  its  uses,  but  the  more 
intangible  it  becomes  the  more  vital  and 
powerful  it  is. 

"Licpiid  religion  is  the  sentiment  of 
human  kindness,  sympathy,  generosity 
and  love  that  flows  from  heart  to  heart 
and  soul  to  soul,  always  seeking  its  own 
level  and  making  the  waste  places  of  life 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  It  is  the  very 
medium  of  life  between  man  and  man." 

There  was  unveiled  on  Sunday,  April 
21  st,  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York  City,  another  of  the  important 
series  of  windows  now  in  execution  pre- 
senting some  of  the  "Witnesses  for 
Truth." 

It  represents  ]\Ioses,  at  the  time  he 
received  the  divine  command  to  lead 
forth  the  Chosen  People  to  Worship  God 
in  Freedom. 

He  faces  the  King  erect,  unflinching, 
and  calm,  as  he  delivers  the  message, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  serve  me" — this  excerpt 
from  the  book  of  Exedus  appearing  in 
the  panel  at  the  foot  of  the  Window. 

The  Window  (designed  by  Frederick 
Stymetz  Lamb  and  executed  in  the 
Lamb  Studios,  New  York),  is  the  gift 
of  INIrs.  ]\r.  S.  Simpson,  as  a  memorial  for 
her  son. 

The  first  catalog  of  Reed  College  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  lately  been  issued. 
The  college  will  ojien  September  23rd. 
on  ail  endowment  of  about  three  million 
dollars,  in  the  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction on  its  campus  of  8(i  acres. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
lU'W   college,    the    most    notable    are    its 
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emphasis  on  scholarship  and  its  subor- 
dination of  extraneous  activities  through 
the  elimination  of  fraternities,  sororities 
and  intercollegiate  athletics.  Out-of- 
door  athletics  are  to  be  encouraged  for 
all  students,  solely  in  the  interests  of 
their  health  and  recreation. 

Other  features  announced  in  the  cata- 
log, at  variance  with  the  traditional  Am- 
erican college,  are  the  decision  to  ad- 
mit no  special  students,  no  students  on 
condition,  and  only  those  who  show  evi- 
dence of  good  health,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  fitness  for  genuine  higher  edu- 
cation. Still  further  to  stimulate  and 
reward  high  scholarship,  the  curriculum 
is  administered  on  the  basis  of  credit  for 
quality  and  a  scientific  distribution  of 
grades. 

The  determination  of  the  college  to  em- 
phasize effective  teaching  is  suggested 
by  the  average  and  minimum  salaries  of 
all  teachers  for  the  coming  year,  which 
are  higher  than  in  most  of  the  leading 
universities  of  America. 

The  requirement  for  a  degree  includes 
a  thesis  and  a  final  examination  in  the 
candidate's  major  subject  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  several  courses 
of  instruction. 

Four  competitive  matriculation  schol- 
arships of  $300  and  $200  are  here  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time. 

The  dormitories,  ready  in  September, 
are  to  be  administered  on  a  thoroughly 
democratic  plan  of  uniform  rates  for  all 
rooms  and  with  social  rooms  for  all 
students. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  non-party  ad- 
dress to  a  recent  gathering  of  clergy  and 
■ministers  in  Wales  spoke  some  wise, 
strong  words.  "The  great  lesson  of  Chris- 
tianity," he  said,  "is  that  you  cannot  re- 
deem those  who  are  below,  except  by 
the  sacrifice  of  those  who  are  above. 
You  cannot  touch  any  evil  in  this  coun- 
trv  without  finding  there  are  interests 
that  have  struck  their  roots  deep  into  it. 
and  are  flourishing  even  upon  its  very 
putrescence.  I  have  seen  gallant  men 
beaten  back  by  the  biting  blast  they  met 
along  the  path  of  progress."  His  first 
sentence  does  indeed  express  a  vital  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity.  It  is  the  principle 
which  lies  within  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement;  that  the  world  can  only  be 
redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  and  suffering 


of  the  better  on  behalf  of  the  worse. 
When  that  is  forgotten  or  ignored  we  are 
left  with  the  doctrine  of  Nietzsche,  that 
pity  and  sacrifice  are  absurd,  and- that 
the  strong  man  should  stride  on  towards 
supermanhood,  unheeding,  over  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  the  weak  and 
wretched. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  again  emphasized  this 
point.  It  was  not  the  function  of  the 
churches,  he  said,  to  engage  in  party 
brawls,  nor  to  advocate  any  specific  meas- 
ures. Their  function  "is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  rulers  of  this 
country,  whether  in  the  legislature  or  in 
the  municipalities  not  only  can  engage 
in  reforming  these  dire  evils,  but  in 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  not 
to  do  so."  This  must  be  done  "first  by 
rousing  the  national  conscience  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  evils, 
and  afterwards  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities for  dealing  with  them.  And  the 
second  w^ay  is  by  inculcating  the  neces- 
sary spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  deal 
with  gigantic  problems  of  this  kind."  A 
passionate  desire  for  social  justice  char- 
acterized the  speech  throughout,  and  the 
presence  of  two  bishops  on  the  platform 
and  people  of  all  shades  of  religious  and 
political  opinion  among  the  audience  was 
a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  growing 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation 
between  men  and  women  belonging  to 
different  schools  of  thought,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  results,  so  far.  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  national  conscience. 

The  announcements  for  Anniversarv 
Week  in  Boston.  May  20th  to  2oth.  are 
somewhat  tantalizing  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  eliminate  the  precluding  cir- 
cumstances of  distance  and  expense.  The 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ministerial  Union  is  to  be  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones. 

The  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social 
Justice  will  hold  an  attractive  public 
meeting  at  Arlinsrton-Street  Church  on 
May  10th  at  which  four  addresses  will 
be  made:  Professor  Vida  D.  Scudder,  of 
Welleslev  College,  "Socialism  and  Char- 
acter" :  Rev.  George  R.  Lunn,  ]\Iayor  of 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  "Socialism  at 
Work" :  Professor  John  Graham  Brooks, 
"Something  before  Socialism." 
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Contribute). 
A  True  Communion  Service. 

[It  was  a  very  impresisve  and  significant 
occasion  when  the  minister  and  congregation 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  united  with 
Unitarians  in  a  communion  service  on  the 
evening  preceding  Easter.  The  spirit  of  the 
service  was  reverently  beautiful  and  helpful.  A 
correspondent  expresses  what  all  seemed  to 
feel.] 

By  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin. 

Upon  the  anniversary  of  that  pathetic 
occasion,  when  the  Master  o-atherecl  his 
disciples  about  him  and  broke  the  bread 
and  drank  the  wine  Avith  them,  and  asked 
them  to  "do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me,"  the  members  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Chnrch  of  this  city  and  their 
pastor  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
First  Unitarian  parish  extended  by  its 
minister  to  partake  of  communion  with 
them. 

It  was  an  honr  long  to  be  remembered 
— the  quiet,  well-filled  church,  the  soft 
light,  the  reverent  spirit,  the  deep  tones 
of  the  memorial  organ,  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  over  all  the  benediction 
of  the  figure  of  the  prophet  above  the 
chancel. 

The  earnest  and  appropriate  sentences 
of  Dr.  Aked,  the  Scripture  reading  and 
gentle  words  of  Mr.  Leavitt  made  those 
present  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  hour, 
and  filled  their  hearts  with  sympathy  for 
that  great  soul,  who,  knowing  his  hour 
of  trial  to  be  at  hand,  turned  to  his 
friends  and  asked  them  to  remember  him. 

After  the  bread  and  wine  were  passed, 
the  hymn  was  sung,  as  at  that  supper 
long  ago,  and  the  outward  memorial  fin- 
ished. No  one  could  have  failed  to  carry 
away  a  heart  softened  and  subdued  by 
the  impressive  service. 

Divine  or  human,  as  we  may  regard 
the  Saviour,  all  must  unite  in  reverent 
sympathy  for  his  sad  and  lonely  life, 
and  deplore  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  his  tragic  death. 


A  Noble  Gift. 

[A  memorial  organ,  presented  to  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  San  Fi-ancisco,  by  Mrs. 
George  Williams  Hooper  as  a  memorial  for 
her  husband,  was  dedicated  on  April  14th,  on 
Mhich    occasion    'Sir.    Leavitt    jiaid    a    deserved 


tribute  to  the  fine  character  of  the  kind-hearted, 
loyal  and  helpful  citizen  who  the  fine  instrument 
commemorates.  The  following  tribute  to  the 
organ  itself  by  the  wife  of  the  organist,  is 
equally  deserved:] 

ODE  TO  THE  ORGAX. 

(Read  before  Society  for  Christian  "Work,  San 

Francisco,  April  8,  1912.) 
Greeting  to  thee,  fair  Organ!     Thou  dost  stand 
Majestic,  like  a  minister  of  God 
Within  His  temple,  to  bespeak  His  praise 
And  lead  forth  myriads  to  extol  His  name, — 
We  give  thee  welcome,  for  thy  royal  line 
Doth  thee  insure  the  welcome  of  a  king — 
Thy  sire,  the  ancient  stately  forest  tree; 
Thy  mother,  of  the  metals  of  the  earth. 
Thy  father  hath  enriched  thee  with  flute  tones, 
Which  he  had  perfected  'midst  storm  and  wind, 
Or   caught   from   zephyrs   low,   or   birds'   sweet 

song; 
Whilst  from  thy  mother  dost  inherit  notes 
Which  she  had  learned  from  earthquakes  in  her 

soil — 
Notes  that  to  mortal  ear  seem  one  deep  sigh, 
Until  thy  tremolo,  like  heart  convulsed, 
Bewails  thine  inability  to  give 
Aught  else  but  sympathy  to  human  woe. 
When  it  hath  need  of  mercy,  grace  and  God; 
But  ^till  amid  these  tones  there  underlies 
The    grand    deep    strength    of    confidence    and 

trust. 
Thou  art  complete  and  perfect  as  one  man ; 
And  yet,  like  man,  thou  hast  thy  many  moods, 
And  doth  alternate  speak  of  hope  and  fear; 
Doth  woo  men's  minds  by  gentle  notes  of  love, 
Or  stir  their  hearts  with  diapason  chords. 
Ah!  now  thou  hast  an  inspiration  caught. 
When  it  doth  seem  thy  very  soid  must  burst ; 
It  swells  and  swells,  until  with  rainbow  bound. 
The  grand  crescendo  leaps  at  length  to  heaven, 
And  there  re-echoes  through  infinite  space! 
Again,  there  comes  thy  patient  mood,  when  thou 
Dost  stand  alone  and  silent,  most  forgot ; 
For  days  thy  voice  is  still,  thy  heart  untouched. 
But  e'en  in  silence  thou  dost  speak  to  some. 
And  bid  them  comfort  take,  for,  in  God's  sight, 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
A  noble  gift  art  thou  unto  this  church, 
From  one  of  generous  mind,  whose  wealth  and 

will 
Hath  caused  thee  to  come  forth,  a  masterpiece 
Of  art,  of  harmony  and  skill. 
We  now  accept  thee  here  as  one  of  u<. 
And  tell  thee  that  there  nothing  doth  remain 
But  love  for  thee,  which  now  shall  draw  us  close 
As  children  of  one  Father,  helping  each 
To  praise  our  God,   from  whom  all  good  pro- 
ceeds; 
To  praise  the  Son,  who  doth  our  live.s  redeem; 
To  praise  the  Holy  Spirit,  bv  whose  power 
Our  hearts  are  tuned  to  an  immortal  song. 

—Mary  0.  Brethrrirl: 


Thrice  hap])y  time, 
Best  portion  of  the  various  year,  in  which 
Nature  rejoiceth,  smiling  on  her  works 
Lovely,  to  full  perfection  wrought. 

— Phillips. 
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For  Temperance. 
Sawtelle,  California, 

April  28,  1912. 
Editor,  Pacific  Unitarian: 

In  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  on 
expressing  your  approval  of  the  closing 
of  twelve  hundred  saloons  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, you  add:  "The  next  step  should 
be  the  closing  of  them  all  at  midnight." 

Please  permit  me  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  reasons  that  call  for  the  clos- 
ing of  twelve  hundred  breeding  places 
of  prostitution  and  crime,  do  not  call 
with  equal  force  for  the  closing  of  all  the 
saloons,  and  whether  the  reasons  that 
justify  the  closing  of  them  six  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  do  not  demand  that  they 
be  closed  all  the  timsf 

Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  of  all 
these  special  privileges  of  which  so  much 
is  being  said,  the  authority  given  the 
saloon-keeper  to  tempt,  impoverish,  mor- 
ally debauch  and  destroy  the  weak-willed 
and  ignorant,  is  more  subversive  of  so- 
cial order,  and  justice  than  any  other 
special  privilege  ever  granted? 

The  licensing  of  the  poison  drink  traf- 
fic morally  debauches  every  one  that  has 
to  do  with  the  traffic.  In  granting  the 
license  the  government  dis-crowns  itself 
of  all  ]noral  power  by  becoming  an  ally 
of  the  criminal  class,  and  in  taking  a  fee 
for  granting  such  license  it  becomes  a 
representative  of  the  most  immoral  and 
murderous  graft  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive. 

Again  the  government  in  granting 
such  special  privilege  to  the  saloon-keep- 
er, commits  against  him  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  by  crowning  his  murderous 
greed  of  gain,  his  master,  instead  of  re- 
straining it.  In  so  doing  it  transforms 
those  who  might  be  good  citizens  into 
dangerous  members  of  the  body-politic, 
thus  closing  against  them  all  doors  ad- 
mitting to  honorable  employment  and 
virtuous  society. 

Of  the  financial,  physical,  mental,  mor- 
al and  spiritual  ruin,  w^hich  this  licensed 
traffic  of  death  visits  upon  its  victims  and 
their  families,  and  upon  society,  I  have 
no  need  to  speak  to  an  intelligent  ob- 
server living  in  San  Francisco  or  vi- 
cinity. 

The  most  abandoned  criminal  is  in- 
capable   of   committing   as   gi^eat    a  sin 


against  God,  social  order  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  as  is  committed  by 
the  government  when  licensing  one  class 
of  its  citizens  to  morally  debauch,  rob 
and  destroy  other  of  its  citizens. 

The  sympathies  of  the  whole  world 
were  awakened  by  the  destruction  of  the 
hundreds  who  perished  in  the  Titanic 
disaster.  But  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons are  destroyed  every  week  by  the 
licensed  poison  drink  traffic  of  our  na- 
tion !  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
judging  from  what  we  learn  of  the 
drinking  and  hilarity  which  attended 
the  last  supper  preceding  the  catastrophe, 
that  intoxicating  drinks  did  not  play  an 
important  part  in  that  tragedy  as  it  has 
in  like  disasters  of  the  past. 

Those  who  perished  on  the  Titanic 
left  no  cloud  of  disgrace  upon  their 
friends,  but  gave  up  their  lives  in  a 
noble  fashion,  while  those  who  perished 
by  the  licensed  poison  drink  traffic,  de- 
file the  portals  of  the  grave,  disgrace 
their  families  and  friends,  and  bequeath 
to  coming  generations,  a  blighted  herit- 
age of  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual degeneracy. 

What  wonder  that  Lincoln  declared 
this  traffic  to  be  "the  tragedy  of  our 
civilization."  "A  cancer  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  our  nation." 

Yours  for  civic  justice, 

S.  H.  Taft. 


Endeavor. 

'What  hast  thou  for  thy  scattered  seed, 

O  Sower  of  the  plain? 
Where  are  the  many  gathered  sheaves 

Thy  hope  should  bring  again?" 
'The  only  record  of  my  work 

Lies  in  the  buried  grain." 

'O  Conqueror  of  a  thousand  fields! 

Tn  dinted  armor  dight, 
What  growths  of  purple  amaranth 

Shall  crown  thy  brow  of  might?" 
'Only  the  blossom  of  my  life. 

Flung  widely  in  the  fight." 

'What  is  the  harvest  of  thy  saints, 

O  God!  who  dost  abide? 
Where  grow  the  garlands  of  thy  chiefs 

In  blood  and  sorrow  dyed? 
What  have  thy  servants  for  their  pains?" 

"This  only — to  have  tried." 
— Jidia  Ward  Howe  in  tJie  Posthumous 

collection  of  her  Poems  "At  Sunset." 
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Cribute  to  ^n  immortal 

Athanasia. 

The  ship  may  sink, 

And  I  may  drink 
A  hasty  death  in  the  bitter  sea; 

But  all  that  I  leave 

In.  the  ocean  grave 
Can  be  slipped  and  spared,  and  no  loss  to  me. 

Let  go  the  breath! 

There  is  no  death 
To  the  living  soul,  nor  loss,  nor  harm. 

Not  of  the  clod 

Is  the  life  of  God; 
Let  it  mount  as  it  will  from  form  to  form. 
- — Charles  Gordon  Ames. 


Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

At  his  home,  12  Chestnut  Street,  Bos- 
ton, on  April  10th,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  the  well-beloved  preach- 
er, Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames,  D.  D., 
entered  into  final  rest. 

Dr.  Ames  had  been  feeble  for  some 
time,  but  passed  a  comfortable  winter, 
and  his  final  illness  was  brief.  He  died 
peacefully,  his  dearly  beloved  wife  and 
his  dear  son,  from  the  West,  being  with 
him.  He  occupied  a  unique  position  in 
the  denomination,  and  was  the  object  of 
more  tender  regard,  mingled  with  deep 
veneration,  than  any  other  of  our  min- 
isters, unless  Dr.  Crothers  is  happily  his 
equal. 

He  spent  seven  years  of  his  early  life 
in  California,  preaching  at  Santa  Cruz, 
in  San  Jose,  and  for  a  brief  time  in  San 
Francisco.  He  made  many  friends  here, 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  any 
friends  he  made.  He  left  California  be- 
cause he  felt  it  was  not  favoralile  to  the 
kind  of  education  he  wished  his  children 
to  have.  He  always  expressed  an  inter- 
est and  affection  for  the  State  and  had 
a  pleasant  greeting  for  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintances who  visited  New  England. 

He  Avas  the  brightest  of  comrades,  with 
kindliness  that  sparkled  with  wit  and 
good  humor.  On  an  early  visit  to  Bos- 
ton a  friend  approached  and  inquired 
for  his  health.  "Well,  I  am  still  at 
large,  and  have  lucid  intervals,"  was  his 
merry  reply.  Before  he  left  California 
he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Berkeley.  He  began 
by  saying,  "I  am  at  a  loss  in  accounting 
for  having  been  invited  to  deliver  this 


address,  since  I  am  in  no  sense  a  college 
man.  I  graduated  from  a  wood-pile  and 
matriculated  into  a  printing-office." 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a 
merry  reminiscent  mood,  and  told  of  his 
early  life  in  a  manufacturing  town  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  performing 
janitorial  service  in  a  Baptist  Church  of 
severe  theological  dogmas,  and  felt  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach.  Making 
Imown  his  ambition,  the  authorities  au- 
thorized a  trial,  and  on  a  week-day  he 
trimmed  lamps,  lighted  the  church,  and 
watched  it  fill  with  the  factory  hands 
invited  to  hear  him.  He  choose  for  his 
text,  "Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  and 
began  Avith  great  confidenee,  but  found 
when  he  had  said  it  over  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
He  kept  on  in  increasing  discomfiture  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  but  found  preaching 
not  so  easy  as  he  imagined. 

For  a  time  he  gave  it  up,  but  later  he 
went  to  a  little  place  in  Ohio  and  tried  it 
again,  using  the  same  text,  but  drawing 
it  out  more  satisfactorily.  He  was  finally 
licensed  to  preach  and  kept  at  it  with 
varying  success.  A  few  years  later  found 
him  in  the  West  and  married.  He  was 
settled  over  a  church  with  three  mem- 
bers, himself  and  his  wife  being  two  of 
them.  Then  came  a  time  of  stress.  He 
felt  that  what  he  had  been  preaching 
was  not  true,  and  he  could  not  keep  it 
up.  At  thirty-eight  he  withdrew  from 
the  pulpit  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
editing  a  paper  and  serving  as  registrar 
of  deeds.  He  was  comfortable  physical- 
ly, but  not  satisfied  spiritually.  Then 
to  his  surprise  and  delight  he  found  that 
there  was  a  church  that  he  could  cordial- 
ly accept  and  honestly  agree  with,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  a  Unitarian 
minister  and  an  increasingly  successful 
one.  He  was  always  inclined  to  be  un- 
conventional, with  little  of  the  minis- 
terial maimer.  He  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  that  would  belie  sant'timonious- 
ness.  though  he  Avas  a  very  earnest  and 
forcible  man. 

His  speech  was  simple  and  direct  and 
without  the  idiom  of  Bostonese  cultiva- 
tion. He  told  of  an  anuising  experience 
in  candidating  at  Worcester.  He  came 
"all  out  of  the  West,"  and  boldly  mount- 
ed the  pulpit  of  the  Worcester  church, 
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which  was  at  that  time  painfully  con- 
scious of  an  underlyinsr  division  between 
radicals  and  conservatives.  Both  sides 
w^atched  eagerly  for  indications  as  to 
which  he  was  and  neither  side  found 
anything  they  could  object  to,  not  be- 
cause he  avoided  the  issue,  but  he  showe«l 
that  he  was  both.  On  the  train  the  next 
day  a  friend  assured  him  that  he  had 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  both  fac- 
tions, adding,  "The  only  thing  I  heard 
criticized  was  your  language.  Some  of 
your  expressions  were  unusual.  In  an 
illustration  you  used  the  word  'mo- 
lasses,' and  no  one  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  in  a  pulpit.  'Honey'  is  a  Bible 
word,  but  'molasses'  seemed  a  little  out 
of  place."  His  indifference  to  the  pro- 
prieties seems  to  have  outweighed  his 
breadth  of  view,  for  it  is  not  recorded 
that  he  received  the  call. 

His  ministry  at  Germantown  was  very 
successful,  as  was  his  later  service  at  the 
Spring  Garden  church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1889,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  he  became  his  successor 
as  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples in  Boston,  and  since  then  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  best  know^n  of  Boston's 
ministers. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  His  "Living  Largely"  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  noble  passages  on 
every  phase  of  spiritual  life.  It  has 
been  more  frequently  draw^n  upon  than 
has  any  other  volume  for  the  brief  and 
comprehensive  extract  that  we  like  to 
print  on  the  cover  of  the  Pacific  Uki- 
TARiAX.  He  had  the  faculty  of  com- 
pressing wisdom  and  lofty  sentiment 
with  rare  felicity,  and  for  clarity  of 
statement  was  unsurpassed. 

In  another  column  we  copy  the  fine 
tribute  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  which  finely  expresses  the  esti- 
mate in  which  he  was  held.  He  talces 
his  place  in  a  glorious  company  of  lofty 
souls  that  this  generation  has  been  priv- 
ileged to  hear— James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Thomas  Starr  King,  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
Frederick  H.  Hedge,  William  G.  Eliot, 
William  H.  Furness,  Horatio  Stebbins. 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

By  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  in  The  Christian  Begister. 

They  tell  us  that  a  great  soul  is  essen- 
tially solitary,  that  elevation  of  spirit 
isolates  and  detaches,  that  the  more  ex- 
ceptional a  man  is  the  smaller  becomes 
the  circle  of  his  friendships.  The  career 
of  Charles  Ames  shows  that  that  law  is 
not  infallible.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
uncommon  gifts,  of  rare  elevation  of 
mind  and  spirit,  of  almost  transcendental 
habit  of  thought,  yet  a  man  who  had  a 
genius  of  friendship  and  was  ever  borne 
up  on  the  loyalty  and  love  of  a  great 
fellowship  of  kindred  souls. 

I  remember  my  very  first  meeting  with 
him  when  I  was  a  divinity  student.  He 
put  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  "I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  or  what  your 
name  is,  but  I  know  I  love  you."  How 
characteristic  that  was — absolutely  gen- 
uine, expressive  of  that  expansive,  self- 
revealing  nature,  of  that  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  of  self,  that  power  of 
communication,  that  more  and  more  have 
won  our  hearts'  devotion.  He  believed  in 
us  all.  He  lifted  us.  He  loved  us,  and 
so  he  was  the  best-loved  minister  in  the 
w'hole  fellowship  of  the  free  churches 
that  he  honored  by  his  allegiance.  He 
found  his  spirit's  home  in  that  fellow- 
ship, and  no  one  has  more  aptly  charac- 
terized its  spirit  and  purpose  or  more 
completely  fulfilled  its  ideals  of  life  and 
service.  He  wrote  the  familiar  covenant 
which  is  the  religious  bond  of  most  of 
those  churches,  and  in  pungent  speech 
and  public-spirited  activity  he  interpret- 
ed their  fundamental  motives  and  ideals. 

Here  was  an  open-minded  seeker  after 
truth  and  a  judicious  and  persuasive 
guide  in  the  application  of  truth  to  life. 
In  lyric  utterance  he  bore  witness  to 
"the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  He  loved 
and  lived  by  that  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
divine  seed — the  inner  word.  He  knew 
how  to  wake  to  life  and  growth  those 
seeds  of  grace  which  slept  through  the 
winter  of  our  dull  selfishness.  He  knew 
how  to  communicate  the  inner  light 
which  flamed  in  his  own  spirit  so  that 
it  shone  on  our  darksome  ways.  He 
made  us  to  remember  that  we  are  all 
children  of  the  King — even  when  we  had 
forgotten  our  royalty. 
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lie  made  his  pulpit  a  throne  of  spirit- 
ual affirmation.  It  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  for  the  unhampered  play  of 
his  peculiar  genius  as  apostle,  prophet, 
and  poet,  and  as  a  master  of  epigram- 
matic and  picturesque  expression.  Like 
the  great  Teacher  he  revered,  he  saw  par- 
ables and  materials  for  our  instruction 
in  every  experience.  "His  mind,"  as 
he  said  of  Dr.  Barthol,  "was  like  a  mint, 
continually  striking  off  bright  coins  of 
thought  and  speech.  He  worshipped 
neither  antiquity  nor  novelty,  but  trust- 
ed in  the  ever-shining  Light  which 
showed  to  him  an  ever-open  way.  He 
saw — and  what  he  saw  he  proclaimed — 
the  Real  Presence  in  nature,  in  history, 
in  humanity,  and  in  the  silent  order  of 
the  world." 

Until  these  last  months  of  suffering  he 
lived  in  perpetual  youth.  Like  Chan- 
ning.  he  was  "always  young  for  liberty." 
He  said  his  brave  and  practical  word 
upon  all  the  vexed  problems  of  his  time. 
He  could  not  be  disobedient  to  any  per- 
ception of  truth  and  right  which  was  to 
him  a  vision  of  service.  Many  were  the 
ringing  words  for  peace  and  temperance, 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  public 
life,  for  good  citizenship  and  pure  patri- 
otism, for  the  piety  which  is  joy  in  the 
Lord  and  for  the  charity  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind. 

In  his  preaching,  however,  he  dealt  for 
the  most  part  with  the  great  and  eternal 
themes.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of 
making  his  hearers  feel  as  if  the  eternal 
verities  were  an  absolutely  fresh  revela- 
tion. He  could  take  a  principle  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  have  somewhat  lost  its  place 
in  men's  serious  consideration,  state  it 
in  such  a  brilliant  or  paradoxical  form 
as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  something  per- 
fectly new,  vitalize  it  with  his  own  earn- 
est feeling,  interpret  it  with  original 
insight,  and  send  it  home  to  our  con- 
sciences as  a  moral  force  ever  afterwards 
efficient  in  our  hearts  and  lives.  He 
revealed  to  us  the  infinite  riches  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  taught  how  to  perceive 
the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  all  the  varied  occupations  and  achiev(>- 
ments  of  mankind.  Truth — that  was  not 
to  liim  just  a  discovery  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  the 
]Most  High      When  the  poet  dreams  or 


the  prophet  discerns  or  the  patriot  re- 
solves, it  is  the  creative  spirit  of  God 
that  moves  and  feels  and  exults  in  the 
mind  of  man.  The  Law  of  Righteous- 
ness— that  was  not  to  him  merely  the 
outgrowth  of  human  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  voice  of  Eternal 
Right  within  us,  something  throned  in 
the  being  of  God  forever.  LoVe  was  not 
to  him  just  the  quiver  of  material  ele- 
ments. It  is  the  thrill  of  the  very  life 
of  God.  He  kneiv  that  "he  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

Our  whole  fellowship  may  well  thank 
God  for  the  rich  and  fruitful  life  which 
is  now  done  with  the  earth,  for  enduring 
friendships  and  inspirations,  for  affirma- 
tions of  spiritual  optimism  which  have 
become  a  part  of  our  common  inheri- 
tance, for  a  prophet  of  the  present  life 
of  God  in  the  present  life  of  man. 


Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  whose  going 
from  us,  although  at  so  ripe  an  age  and 
after  so  long  an  illness  deeply  touches 
Boston's  heart,  wi\s  a  pronounced  Ameri- 
can. It  might  be  said  of  him  as  un- 
reservedly as  Lowell  said  it  of  Lincoln, 
whom  Dr.  Ames  loved  so  profoundly, 
"nothing  of  Europe  here."  He  was  a 
most  indigenous  man  and  smacked  of 
our  soil.  He  was,  too,  a  most  national 
American,  free  from  every  sectionalism 
and  provincialism,  with  sympathies  as 
broad  as  the  prairies  and  purposes  as 
high  and  white  as  the  Sierras.  He  began 
his  preaching  life  in  Ohio;  he  lived  for 
years  in  Minnesota;  his  first  Unitarian 
pastorate  was  in  Illinois,  and  there  were 
subsequent  chapters  in  Albany,  Cincin- 
nati, California  and  Philadelphia.  There 
Avere  thus  few  parts  of  the  country 
where  he  was  not  thoroughly  at  home. 
But  we  here  remember  proudly  and  lov- 
ingly today  that  he  was  emphatically  a 
New  Englander,  and  at  the  first  and  at 
the  last  belonged  to  Boston.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Boston  he  was  born  : 
on  a  New  Ilami^shire  farm  in  the  jMerri- 
mac  Valley  his  boyhood  was  spent;  while 
still  a  very  youth  we  find  him  preaching 
under  the  shadow  of  Choeorua,  and  he 
goes   back   to    that    beautiful    region    in 
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the  late  summer  of  his  life  to  play  with 
a  farm  among  the  hills.  The  ministry  by 
which  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  is 
the  long  Boston  pastorate.  The  first 
quarter  of  the  life  belonged  to  New  Eng- 
land and  the  last  quarter  wholly  to 
Boston. 

Following  Dr.  Hale  at  an  interval  of 
but  three  years,  Dr.  Ames  was  the  last 
figure  in  a  great  Unitarian  group.  There 
was  no  other  in  the  group  whose  mind 
had  in  its  very  texture  more  of  New 
England  transcendentalism.  There  was 
no  other  quite  so  Emersonian.  A  hund- 
red of  his  sermons  were  almost  Emerson 
essays.  He  had  Emerson's  firm  and 
quite  faith,  his  penetration  and  poetry 
of  nature,  his  wit  and  humor  and  sen- 
tentiousness,  his  gift  for  homely  illus- 
tration, his  buoyant  optimism  and  his 
democracy.  He  recognized  in  all,  as  he 
himself  once  said,  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; and  his  heart  was  so  full  of  love 
that  his  impulse  was  not  simply  to  shake 
hands  with  men,  but  to  throw  his  arms 
around  them.  His  mind  was  as  original 
and  full  of  surprises  as  Dr.  Bartol's, 
whose  last  home  was  just  across  Chest- 
nut street  from  Dr.  Ames's  own  last 
home.  But  his  life  was  as  steady  and 
serene  as  it  was  surprising.  One  of  his 
volumes  is  called  "Sermons  of  Sunrise," 
another  "As  Natural  as  Life,"  another 
"Living  Largely."  It  was  a  sunny  and 
a  shining  life,  a  natural  life  and  a  large 
life  which  Boston  and  the  country  re- 
member so  gratefully  today.  It  was  a  life 
devoted  to  religion  and  to  the  common- 
wealth. No  man  was  more  interested 
in  affairs.  He  was  early  an  abolitionist ; 
he  had  Lincoln  at  his  table  in  Blooming- 
ton  when  he  was  minister  there,  and 
when  three  years  ago  he  reprinted,  un- 
changed, 50  years  afterward,  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  Bloomington  when 
John  Brown  was  hanged,  we  found  that 
he  had  dealt  with  that  critical  episode 
at  the  height  of  the  excitement  with  the 
firm  judgment  of  the  historian  as  well 
as  the  glow  and  insight  of  the  prophet. 

Of  his  fidelity  and  courage  in  the  great 
industrial  and  political  issues  of  these  re- 
cent years  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  for 
his  ringing  words  are  in  our  ears.  He 
hated  our  new  and  un-American  militar- 
ism and  imperialism  with  a  holy  hatred. 


Politics  was  to  him  as  religious  as  to  the 
Puritan.  When  the  New  Voters"  Festi- 
vals were  inaugurated  a  dozen  years  ago 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  he  gave  the  festival 
the  noblest  name  it  ever  had,  that  of  "a 
political  consecration  service;"  and  from 
the  first  for  as  many  years  as  he  was 
able,  he  was  always  present  there  to  lead 
the  impressive  gathering  of  young  men 
in  repeating  the  historic  old  Freeman's 
Oath  of  our  Massachu.setts  fathers :  "I 
do  solemnly  bind  myself  that  I  will  give 
my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall  judge 
in  my  own  conscience  may  best  conduce 
to  the  public  Aveal,  so  help  me  God." 

His  conspicuous  place  in  those  New 
Voters'  Festivals  best  expresses  to  many 
of  us  who  remember  his  impressive 
words  and  presence  there  the  consecrated 
spirit  which  he  brought  into  our  politics 
and  society.  His  religious  spirit  is 
equally  well  summed  up  in  the  simple 
covenant  which  he  prepared  for  one  of 
his  own  congregations,  and  whose  beauty 
and  sufficiency  were  so  instantly  recog- 
nized by  thousands  that  they  in  their 
churches  have  made  it  their  covenant 
too :  "In  the  freedom  of  Truth  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  Man." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all  this  modern 
time  any  other  covenant  for  a  congrega- 
tion of  religious  men  joining  together  to 
help  turn  earth  into  heaven  has  been 
created  so  simple,  so  comprehensive  and 
so  satisfying  as  this.  A  life  giving  us 
this  memorable  word  alone  would  have 
been  a  life  of  great  service.  The  word 
was  but  one  flowering  of  the  opulent, 
consecrated  and  aspiring  life  of  Charles 
G.  Ames,  a  life  devoted  hopefully  and 
believingly  from  beginning  to  end  to 
what  another  has  called  skeptically  "the 
foolish  attempt  to  make  the  world  over." 
to  the  endeavor  to  establish  on  earth  the 
kingdom  of  God.- 


Wisdon  and  Charity. 

By  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 

[His  last  published  word  in  the  Christian 
Eef/istcr.] 

In  trying  to  help  a  man  outwardly,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  injure  him  inwardly, 
to  weaken  his  will,  undermine  his  self- 
respect,  and  confirm  a  habit  of  depen- 
dence.    It  is  an  easy  mischief — as  easy 
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as  it  is  for  the  kind  mother  to  slave  her- 
self to  death  for  her  children,  instead  of 
patiently  and  firmly  holding  them  to  the 
duty  of  servino"  themselves  and  others. 
When  General  Sheridan  was  in  command 
of  the  Southwest,  he  was  asked  by  a 
Congressional  committee  if  the  negroes 
in  Texas  were  willing  to  work.  He  re- 
plied that  he  "hadn't  seen  anybody  down 
there,  black  or  white,  that  seemed  to 
hanker  after  it."  John  Todd  says,  "Man 
is  naturally  indolent ;  as  lazy  as  he  can 
be."  Does  anybody  hold  himself  to  daily 
labor,  when  there  is  no  need,  and  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  it?  In  any  case, 
habits  of  idleness  are  easily  encouraged. 
Those  who  have  always  lived  in  narrow 
circumstances  have  few  wants;  and,  if 
these  wants  are  supplied  by  charity,  the 
motive  to  exertion  is  taken  away. 

We  ought  to  know  what  human  nature 
is  like :  are  we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  the  people  who  apply  to  the 
overseers?  There  are  plenty  of  people 
besides  the  abject  poor  who  do  not  hanker 
after  work,  and  some  who  are  rich  would 
not  long  remain  so  if  it  depended  on 
any  very  tiresome  exertion. 

It  is  true  that  reliance  on  machinery 
and  routine  may  impair  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  dry  up  the  fountains  of 
human  kindness.  The  safeguard  against 
such  perversion  must  come  in  part  from 
keeping  ourselves  intelligently  related 
with  some  form  of  practical  relief, 
whether  through  co-operation  with  others 
or  by  those  quiet  methods  in  whieh  the 
left  hand  does  not  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.  The  associated  method 
is  wanted  chiefly  for  relieving  the  suf- 
fering which  we  cannot  personally  know 
and  reach.  But  the  larger  and  better 
half  of  charity  is  private  and  silent. 
Each  one  of  us  has  almost  daily  occasion 
to  render  some  kind  office  to  unfortunate 
persons  whose  history  or  present  circum- 
stances we  have  the  means  of  knowing. 
If  we  have  human  hearts  in  our  bosoms, 
we  shall  find  or  make  our  own  oppor- 
tunities for  helpfulness.  Probably  everv 
church  or  fraternity  can  care  for  most  of 
the  cases  of  need  within  its  own  con- 
stituency more  delicately  and  effectively 
than  it  could  be  done  by  outsiders.  But 
even  in  these  cases,   even  in  our  most 


private  givings,  even  in  dealing  with 
our  own  nearest  of  kin,  we  are  still 
bound  to  act  from  our  best  judgment 
as  well  as  from  right  feeling. 

But  we  shall  not  really  consider  the  poor 
unless  we  live  under  the  law  and  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  Is  there  danger 
of  our  being  unwise?  There  is  greater 
danger  of  our  being  unloving.  And  love 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  Avisdom  than 
wisdom  is  to  lead  to  love ;  for  "the  liberal 
soul  deviseth  liberal  things."  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  intelligent  indifference; 
and  social  problems  may  be  studied  in 
a  cold,  scientific  spirit  which  never  quick- 
ens into  a  throb  of  humanity.  This  spirit 
never  yet  taught  one  man  how  to  help 
another.  But  if  we  deeply  care  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-beings,  if  we  have 
caught  the  note  of  sympathy  with  him 
who  made  himself  poor  that  many  might 
be  made  rich  and  identified  himself  with 
the  least  of  his  brethren  and  ours,  Ave 
shall  study  the  best  Avays  of  serving  them. 
Very  likely  our  present  methods  may 
be  improved.  But  the  best  machinery 
of  beneficence  must  have  heart  poAver  to 
run  it ;  and  our  money  contributions  Avill 
lose  their  finest  value  if  Ave  do  not  give 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  Ave  have  yet 
brought  into  action  the  mightiest  forces 
for  uplifting  humanity.  We  have  ncA'er 
drawn  on  our  own  deepest  resources. 
We  have  never  half  realized  the  poAA-er 
and  beauty  and  glory  of  sacrifice.  What 
Ave  call  our  OAvn  is  not  our  OAvn ;  Ave  are 
not  our  OAA'n ;  Ave  are  joined  to  the  family 
of  mankind  as  fingers  to  a  hand,  as  limbs 
to  a  body.  All  Ave  have,  all  avc  can 
rightly  get  and  use.  all  Ave  are  or  can 
become,  must  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
and  devoted  as  a  Avilling  offering.  The 
very  wit  or  skill  by  which  Ave  acquire 
and  manage  our  small  resources  is  itself 
a  heavenly  gift  for  earthly  uses.  If  Ave 
ever  learn  this  lesson  and  put  it  in  full 
practice,  the  sources  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  sin  Avill  be  dried  up;  for  men  Avill 
say  to  each  other.  Have  Ave  not  all  one 
Father?  Let  us  dwell  together  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  sharing  all  his  boun- 
ties, and  counting  it  as  His  richest  earth- 
ly gift  that  lie  lets  us  give  ourselves  to 
each  other  in  His  name. 
Boston,  M.\ss. 
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Good-Bye! 

By  Charles  Gordon  Ames, 

O'er  the  never-beating  breast, 
See,  they  fold  my  hands  to  rest! 
Say  what  work  those  hands  have  done, 
Left  what  mark  beneath  the  sun. 

O'er  the  stiff  and  moveless  feet, 
See,  they  spread  the  winding  sheet! 
Who  shall  tell,  when  all  is  o'er 
In  what  paths  they  walked  before? 

O'er  the  white  and  silent  lips, 
From  the  spade  the  earth-mold  slips! 
Sexton,    bury   every   word 
From  those  lips  that  e'er  was  heard, — 

Saving  only  words  of  faith, — 
They  already  conquer  death; 
Saving  only  words  of  love, — 
They  forever  live  above. 

To  the  long,  undreaming  night. 
Leave  the  eyes  that  have  no  sight; 
Let  them  close  in  calmest  sleep. 
Eyes  that  never  more  shall  weep. 

Now  in  fair  succession  rise 
Sights  that  call  for  deeper  eyes; 
Those  were  muddy,  these  are  clear; 
Things  invisible  appear. 

Those  dead  hands,  feet,  lips,  and  eyes. 
Scarcely  can  I  recognize; 
That  dull,  lumpish  eflSgy, 
Did  they  ever  call  it  me? 

Body,  mixed  of  moistened  clay, 
Thou  hast  had  thy  little  day; 
Good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
Art  discharged  with  honor  now. 

Yet,  I  never  gave  thee  rein 
But  thou  brought'st  us  both  to  pain. 
Hardly  was  it  fault  of  thine; 
Mine  the  loss,  the  lesson  mine. 

Close  companions  many  days. 
Now  we  go  our  separate  ways: 
Thou  shalt  crumble  to  thy  kind, 
I  rejoin  the  Eternal  Mind. 
San  Francisco,  1865. 


Many  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the 
so-called  comforts  of  our  life  are  not 
only  not  indispensable  but  positive  hind- 
rances to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
The  kixnriously  rich  are  not  simply  kept 
comfortably  warm,  but  unnaturally  hot : 
as  I  implied  before,  they  are  cooked — of 
course  a  la  mode. — Thoreau. 


From  Emerson's  Journal — 1837-8. 

I  think  profanity  to  be  as  real  a  viola- 
tion of  nature  as  any  other  crime.  I 
have  as  sensible  intimations  from  within 
of  any  profanation  as  I  should  have  if  I 
stole. 

The  sinner  is  the  savage  who  hews 
down  the  whole  tree  in  order  to  come 
at  the  fruit. 

I  gladly  pay  the  rent  of  my  house  be- 
cause I  therewith  get  the  horizon  and 
the  woods  which  I  pay  no  rent  for.  For 
daybreak  and  evening  and  night  I  pay 
no  taxes.  I  think  it  is  a  glorious  bar- 
gain which  I  close  with  the  town. 

The  habitual  attitude  of  the  wise  mind 
must  be  adoration. 

They  say  of  Alcott — and  I  have  some- 
times assented — that  he  is  one-toned  and 
barkens  with  no  interest  to  books  or  con- 
versation out  of  the  scope  of  his  one 
commanding  idea.  Maybe  so,  but  he 
can  hear  the  voice  which  said  to  George 
Fox:  "That  which  others  trample  on 
nnist  be  thy  food." 

Astronomy  is  a  sedative  to  the  human 
mind.  In  skeptical  hours,  when  things 
go  whirling  and  we  doubt  if  all  is  not 
an  extemporary  dream,  the  calm,  remote 
and  secular  character  of  astronomical 
facts  composes  us  to  a  sublime  peace. 

I  wish  a  church  to  Avorship  in,  where 
all  the  people  are  better  than  I  am,  and 
not  spotted  souls.  Nothing  shows  more 
plainly  the  bad  state  of  society  than  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  representing 
to  the  mind  any  fit  church  or  cultus. 

All  the  life  I  have  lived  lies  as  my 
dictionary — from  which  to  extract  the 
word  which  I  want  to  dress  the  new 
perception  of  this  moment.  This  :s  the 
way  to  learn  grammar.  God  never 
meant  that  we  should  learn  language  by 
college  or  books.  That  only  can  we  say 
which  we  have  lived.  Life  lies  behind  us, 
as  the  quarry  from  whence  we  get  tiles 
and  cope-stones  for  the  masonry  of  to- 
day. 

'My  baby's  lovely  drama  still  goes  for- 
Avard,  though  he  catches  sad  colds  and 
wheezes  and  grieves.  Yet  again  he  sput- 
ters and  spurs,  and  puts  on  his  little 
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important  faces,  and  looks  dignified,  and 
frets  and  sleeps  again.  We  call  him  lit- 
tle Pharisee,  who  when  he  fasts  sounds 
a  trumpet  before  him. 

Ah  I  my  darling  boy,  so  lately  re- 
ceived out  of  heaven,  leave  me  not  now ! 
Please  God,  this  sweet  symbol  of  love 
and  Avisdom  may  be  spared  to  rejoice, 
teach  and  accompany  me. 


Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

(Extract  from  a  Study  by  his  Wife.) 

Those  who  know  Maeterlinck  are  most 
happily  surprised  when  they  behold  the 
perfect  harmony  existing  between  his 
work  and  his  life.  To  be  sure,  the  kindly 
genius  that  smiled  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  world  has  always  regulated  his  prim- 
itive nature  in  guiding  his  instincts  and 
impulses  in  a  direction  favorable  to  the 
gifts  conceded  to  him.  In  later  life 
Maeterlinck  brought  to  bear  all  his 
forces,  all  his  consciousness  upon  the 
task  of  finishing  what  destiny  had  begriui 
in  so  admirable  a  manner.  So  today 
the  man  and  his  work  are  one,  inter- 
mingling in  perfect  harmony. 

With  wise  order  he  has  reduced  his 
weaknesses,  intersected  his  forces,  poised 
his  faculties,  multiplied  his  energies, 
disciplined  his  instincts.  He  lives  in  the 
shelter  of  a  serene  will  w^hich  dispels 
whatever  would  trouble  his  solitude.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  mysterious  forces 
of  which  he  so  often  had  a  foreboding 
in  his  writings  have  woven  an  impene- 
trable veil  between  him  and  the  world, 
showing  him  the  truth  without  permit- 
ting his  repose  to  be  disturbed.  In  such 
a  life,  sufficiently  motionless  to  remain 
linked  to  the  mere  motion  of  thought, 
each  week  may  be  compared  to  an  ear 
of  corn,  the  days  being  the  grains  and 
books  forming  the  rich  harvest. 

Does  that  mean  that  he  rejects  the 
manifestations  of  life?  No.  lie  wel- 
comes joy  with  open  arms,  when  she  off- 
ei-s  herself,  but  he  does  not  beckon  to 
her.  and  in  his  judgment  she  finds  so 
equitable  balance  that  her  weight  is 
lighter  than  that  of  a  flower  fallen 
among  the  grave  thoughts  dwelling  in 
his  mind. 

I  should  not  care  to  depict  the  life 
of  ]\raeterlinck  in  minnte  narrative. 
Were  I  to  relate  that  lie  spends  the  sum- 


mer in  Normandy,  the  winter  in  the 
South;  that  he  rises  wdth  the  sun,  visits 
his  flowers,  his  fruit-trees,  his  bees,  the 
river,  the  woods;  works  a  little  and  re- 
turns to  his  garden ;  that  after  a  simple 
repast  he  devotes  himself  to  such  sports 
as  he  loves :  boating,  automobiling,  bicycl- 
ing, walking;  that  every  evening  the  rays 
of  the  lamp  fall  softly  upon  his  book; 
that  he  retires  early — it  would  not  tell 
you  much;  for  what  are  these  little 
habits  but  the  cups  in  which  is  gathered 
the  very  substance  of  life  ? 

During  all  the  years  of  our  life  to- 
gether I  have  never  known  him  to  put 
any  constraint  upon  himself.  He  seems 
to  accomplish  his  work  without  the  slight- 
est effort,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
who  abandons  his  play  at  the  prescribed 
hour,  returning  to  it  when  permission 
is  granted  him,  without  troubling  about 
the  page  he  had  just  begun. 

Every  morning,  upon  the  moment  of 
consciousness,  a  window  opens  wide  up- 
on the  world,  upon  humanity,  upon  the 
eternal  truths.  And  when  it  closes,  the 
work  continues  within,  during  the  prom- 
enade, continues  while  he  investigates 
his  bee-hives,  visits  his  flowers — contin- 
ues ever,  and  the  horizon  of  thought  be- 
comes clear,  truths  draw  near  not  un- 
like those  kind  fairies  who,  crossing  the 
shadow  of  our  dreams,  offer  us  upon 
our  awakening  the  solution  of  problems 
for  which  our  consciousness  had  search- 
ed in  vain. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  criticize  or  judge 
the  works  of  IMaeterlinck.  I  have  indi- 
cated their  progress  in  a  few  lines,  and 
it  may  be  followed  as  one  follows  in  a 
path  that  seems  at  first  a  bit  sombre  but 
soon  becomes  brighter  and  wider,  as  it 
opens  into  the  world.  And  whatever 
opinion  one  may  hold,  one  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  so  happy,  so  comforting  a  de- 
velopment. If  it  is  true  that  in  his  early 
writings  we  have  seen  his  heroes  at  the 
mercy  of  blind  forces,  if  the  unknown 
has  taken  the  shape  of  death,  if  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  shadows  we  have  dis- 
cerned the  idea  of  a  Christian  God  min- 
gled Mith  that  of  an  ancient  fatality,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  in  his  later  works  the 
poet  has  not  replaced  pernicious  uncer- 
tainties Avith  illusory  certainties  he 
knew  how  to  guide  us  without  falsehood 
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into  a  path  of  serenity,  to  let  us  hope 
without  idle  promises.  By  looking  at 
life  in  a  simple  way  he  has  inspired  us 
with  confidence  in  life,  finding  beauty 
in  its  humblest  joys  and  nobility  in  the 
most  mediocre.  On  a  summit  he  has 
built  for  himself  a  temple  of  beauty  and 
love  and  truth.  No  door  bars  the  en- 
trance to  the  shrine,  no  ephemereal  di- 
vinity dwells  therein. 


Concerning  Unitarians   and   Con- 

gregationalists  at  the 

Lord's  Table. 

The  Pacific  Preslyterian  commented 
as  follows  recently  on  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  the  invitation  from  the  Uni- 
tarians to  meet  them  in  an  observance 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday : 

"Protestants  have  always  felt  them- 
selves a  feeble  folk  in  the  affairs  of  San 
Francisco.  Other  religionists  have  had 
friends  at  court,  and  prestige  with  the 
people  that  made  the  Protestant  limita- 
tions keenly  felt.  All  the  evangelical 
churches,  therefore,  felt  their  cause  dis- 
tinctly reinforced  when  Dr.  C.  F.  Aked 
came  "to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  last  year.  Here  was 
a  champion  who  could  command  the  at- 
tention in  the  city  for  the  evangelical 
cause.  Some  of  those  who  most  eagerly 
welcomed  this  powerful  ally  now  fear 
that  the  benefit  will  not  be  all  that  was 
hoped.  Protest  has  already  been  heard 
against  the  fraternizing  Dr.  Aked  has 
inaugurated  with  non-Christian  societies. 
At  the  moment  the  ministers  of  the  city 
who  stand  for  the  Evangel  of  Salvation 
in  Christ  alone  feel  that  their  position 
is  weakened  by  Dr.  Aked's  announce- 
ment that  his  church  will  join  with  the 
Unitarians  in  one  of  their  Passion  Week 
services.  In  what  real  sense  does  the 
Unitarian  commemorate  the  passion  of 
the  Lord?  And  Dr.  Aked,  in  going  to 
their  place  of  worship  and  their  service 
at  this  particular  time,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  accepts  their  valuation  of  the 
Christ  and  His  work,  and  surrenders  the 
evangelical  position  and  claim.  Dr. 
Aked  probably  would  repudiate  this  in- 
terpretation of  his  action :  but  it  is  the 
one  the  men  of  the  city  will  make,  and 


it  weakens  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  in  their  struggle  to  habilitate 
the  church  in  the  life  of  the  city." 

No  doubt  there  are  readers  of  The 
Pacific  who  will  agree  with  the  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian.  But  our 
own  judgment  is  that  Dr.  Aked  and  his 
people  had  no  thought  of  surrendering 
the  evangelical  position  and  claim,  and 
did  not  surrender  them.  Because  men 
will  insist  on  and  persist  in  making  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  action  is  no 
good  reason  for  a  church  refraining 
from  such  action. 

Dr.  Aked  and  the  First  Church  have 
been  criticised  also  because  of  their  fel- 
lowship with  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  anything  but  good 
can  come  of  it. 

And  as  to  this  invitation  from  the 
Unitarians  to  the  Congregationalists  to 
observe  with  them  this  sacrament,  does 
it  not  indicate — if  it  indicates  anything 
more  than  good-w^ill  and  fraternity  — 
that  L^nitarians  feel  that  they  are  more 
in  accord  with  evangelical  belief  than 
they  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  1 

We  would  not  have  Congregational  be- 
lief surrendered  to  Unitarian,  nor  to 
Eoman  Catholic,  nor  to  Jewish.  But 
from  our  ^tndy  of  the  conduct  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ  we  cannot  think  that  he 
would  condemn  this  fellowship. 

Just  now  hearts  are  thrilled  the  world 
over  by  thought  of  the  comfort  which 
came  to  doomed  men  on  the  steamship 
Titanic  in  the  playing  by  the  band  of 
"Nearer  My   God  to   Thee"  up  to  the 
verv^  instant  that  the  steamer  was  en- 
gulfed in  the  waters.    "Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee"  was  written  by  a  Unitarian,  as 
was  also  that  other  inspiring  hymn — 
"In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 
Towering^  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story- 
Gathers  round  it's  head  sublime. 

"When  the  woes  of  life  o'ertake  me, 
Hopes  deceive  and  fears  annoy, 
jSTevcr  shall  the  cross  forsake  me; 
Lo!  it  glows  with  peace  and  joy." 

]\Iuch  of  that  which  is  finest  in  Ameri- 
can literature  has  come  to  us  from  men 
who  were  Unitarians.  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne, Parkman,  Prescott,  Motley, 
George  Bancroft,  John  Fiske  and 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  were  Uni- 
tarians. 
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The  prominent  men  and  women  who 
in  the  iniddle  of  the  last  century  agitated 
so  nobly  for  the  abolition  of  African 
slavery  in  America  were  in  the  main 
Unitarians : — Charles  Sumner,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  Gerrett 
Smith,  Samuel  J.  JNIay  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

From  the  last  named  came  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic :" 
"In   the   beauty   of   the   lilies   Christ   was   born 

across  the  sea, 
With    a    glory   in    his   bosom   that    transfigures 

you  and  me; 
As   he   filed   to   make   men   holy,   let   us   die   to 
make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on." 

For  many  years  Peter  Cooper,  the 
New  York  philanthropist  and  founder 
of  Cooper  Institute,  was  by  general  ac- 
knowledgment the  "first  citizen"  of  that 
great  city.  It  is  said  that  "the  plain 
old-fashioned  buggy  in  which  he  drove 
about  the  city  was  a  chariot  before  which 
all  other  vehicles  turned  out."  All  the 
children  grew  up  to  Imow  and  to  rever- 
ence his  good  gray  head,  and  when  he 
died  they  strewed  flowers  in  the  path- 
way of  his  funeral  procession.  Peter 
Cooper  was  a  Unitarian.  It  is  said  that 
in  his  last  hours  he  seemed  to  hear  sound- 
ing in  his  ears  the  words  oft  heard  from 
his  mother  when  a  boy,  "Peter,  Peter! 
it  is  time  to  get  up !"  Yes,  we  believe 
it  was  time  for  Peter  Cooper  to  get  up — 
up  to  the  dwelling  place  prepared  for 
him  by  the  one  who  said.  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

If  the  dumb  animals  could  speak  they 
would  pay  profound  tribute  to  George 
Angell  James  who  led  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty.  And  the  blind  all 
around  the  world  reverence  today  the 
name  of  Samuel  G.  Howe.  Both  were 
li'nitarians.  Away  Avith  the  thought  that 
there  can  be  atiytliing  wrong  in  sitting 
at  the  Lord's  table  Avith  men  who  have 
wrought  righteously  as  these  have,  al- 
though they  may  fail  to  believe  as  we 
believe ! 

In  his  book  on  "Our  Total  Christian- 
ity." the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  has  an 
article  on  "The  Unitarian  Part,"  in 
which  he  says:  "One  God,  the  Father," 
— "ours  no  less  than  theirs.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  certain  interpre- 
tations of  the  eternal  mystery  that  we 
accept.     We   cannot  receive  their  esti- 


mate upon  the  person  of  Christ,  nor 
agree  with  certain  views  they  hold  touch- 
ing other  matters  which  seem  to  us  vital. 
With  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered,  I  personally 
could  not  be  a  Unitarian.  But  even  here, 
though  the  distance  between  ourselves 
and  them  seems  greater  than  between 
us  and  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  church,  we  still  rejoice  that 
the  agreements  are  more  significant  than 
the  differences.  And  we  have  been  told 
upon  the  highest  authority  that  the  vital 
thing  is  not  the  ability  or  inability  to 
say  'Lord,  Lord !'  but  the  doing  of  the 
will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  In 
that  day  many  obedient  aspiring  souls 
who  have  differed  widely  in  their  intel- 
lectual interpretations,  will  come,  moved 
by  one  common  desire,  to  live  in  the  vis- 
ion and  service  of  the  best  they  saw,  and 
sit  do\Mi  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  God." — The 
Pacific. 


The  Future  Life. 

I  feel  in  myself  the  future  life.  I  am 
like  a  forest  which  has  been  more  than 
once  cut  down.  The  new  shoots  are 
stronger  and  livelier  than  ever.  I  am 
rising,  I  Imow,  to  the  sky.  The  sunshine 
is  on  my  head.  The  earth  gives  me  its 
generous  sap,  but  heaven  lights  me  with 
the  reflection  of  unknown  worlds.  You 
say  that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
sultant of  bodily  powers.  Why,  then, 
is  my  soul  the  more  luminous  Avhen  my 
bodily  powers  begin  to  fail?  Winter  is 
on  my  head  and  eternal  spring  is  in  my 
heart.  The  nearer  I  approach  the  end 
the  plainer  I  hear  around  me  the  immor- 
tal .symphonies  of  the  worlds  which  in- 
vite me.  It  is  marvelous,  yet  simple.  It 
is  a  fairy  tale  and  yet  it  is  history.  For 
half  a  century  I  have  been  writing  my 
thoughts  in  prose,  verse,  history,  philos- 
ophy, drama,  romance,  tradition,  satire, 
ode.  song — I  have  tried  all.  But  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  said  the  thousandth 
part  that  is  in  me.  When  I  go  down  to 
the  grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many  others. 
"I  liave  finished  my  day's  work."  but  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  finished  my  life.  INIy 
day's  Avork  will  begin  again  the  next 
morning.  The  tomb  is  7iot  a  l)lind  alley. 
It  is  a  thomnghfare.  It  closes  in  the 
twilight  to  open  with  the  dawn. 

Victor  Hugo. 
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Charles  Gordon  Ames. 
Another  "prophet  of  the  soul"  in  the 
ripeness  of  eighty  years  has  been  sum- 
moned home.  Charles  Gordon  Ames  be- 
longed to  the  oracular  school  of  Emer- 
son on  the  one  hand  and  the  observing, 
open-eyed,  tutored-by-facts  school  of 
Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Free- Will  Baptists,  the  experiences 
of  an  editor,  all  conspired  to  make  a 
Unitarian  minister  whose  Unitarianism 
was  always  an  element  in  a  life  that 
overflowed  and  over-reached  all  "isms" 
and  all  names.  The  long  ministry  reach- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean  culminated  in 
the  apostolic  continuity  of  the  work  of 
James  Freeman  Clarke  in  Boston,  the 
church  that  has  initiated  and  conducted 
so  many  high  endeavors  and  broad  ad- 
ventures of  the  spirit.  Like  his  great 
predecessor,  Charles  G.  Ames  was  a  gen- 
tle reformer,  as  invincible  as  Garrison, 
as  mild  as  Emerson.  He  was  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  helper  to  those  "who  live  in  the 
spirit."  His  was  a  grave  well  earned, 
and  Boston  justified  the  high  confidence 
it  has  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful 
in  having  given  an  opportunity  and  ap- 
preciation for  so  high  a  ministry 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  TJmty. 


Dr.  Crothers  on  the  Young. 
Dr.  Crothers  on  attendance  at  the 
Young  People's  rally  in  Birmingham, 
England,  brought  greetings  from  the 
Young  People's  Societies  in  America — 
societies  with  different  methods,  but  the 
same  spirit.  One  thing  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  young  peo- 
ple which  had  been  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience was  that  it  is  often  a  good 
thing  in  dealing  with  young  folks  to 
"leave  them  alone."  The  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience is  often  a  pouring  of  cold  water 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  But  the 
attempt  of  the  kindly,  generous,  sympa- 
thetic church  will  always  bring  out  the 
best  in  the  young.  The  result  lay  with 
the  future. 

"It  is  said  of  many  stars. 
Especially  of  Mars, 
That  they  wobble  on  their  track. 
But  they  always  wobble  back." 
Get  religion   into  the  young  and   they 
will  wobble  back.    He  had  been  interest- 
ed  in  hearing  that  ]\Tr.  Dowson  had  a 


motor  car,  for  it  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  movement  of  a  church.  The  car 
moved  because  of  a  series  of  internal 
explosions  rapidly  following  one  another. 
If  3'^ou  don't  have  something  that  ex- 
plodes, you  don't  go !  We  want  in  the 
church,  not  the  static,  but  the  explosive 
quality  which  belongs  especially  to  eager, 
expectant  youth.  He  recalled  Emei-son's 
idea — 

"When  duty  calls  'Thou  must,' 
Youth  replies  'I  can.'  " 
Every  young  man  and  woman  is  full  of 
that  energ}^  which  says  "I  can,"  and  the 
moral  law  is  the  law  which  says,  "Thou 
must."  The  whole  velocity  of  the  church 
must  be  as  the  velocity  of  the  motor  ear. 
They  wanted  to  give  it  the  power  to 
respond,  like  the  car,  to  the  spark.  After 
a  while  the  "I  can"  of  youth  is  quicker 
than  the  "Thou  must"  of  the  teacher. 
Then  the  teacher  stands  aside,  and  the 
older  person's  work  is  done.  It  is  in  that 
way  every  church  renews  its  youth  by 
bringing  itself  into  the  full  responsibility 
of  enlightened  service. 


Emerson's  love  of  his  native  lanszuage 
and  also  a  rather  unusual  viewpoint  for 
a  scholar  to  take,  is  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing citation :  "I  rarely  read  any  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Italian,  sometimes  not 
a  French  book,  in  the  original,  which  I 
can  procure  in  a  good  version.  I  like 
to  be  beholden  to  the  .great  metropolitan 
English  speech,  the  sea  which  receives 
tributaries  from  every  region  under 
heaven.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  swim- 
ming across  Charles  River  when  I  wish 
to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my 
books  in  originals  when  I  have  them  ren- 
dered for  me  in  mv  native  tongue."' 


In  a  chapter  entitled,  with  some  satire, 
"the  good  old  times,"  a  writer  who  is 
analyzing  conditions  in  Chicago  fifty 
years  ago.  affirms  that  things  are  far 
better  in  American  political  and  social 
life  than  they  were  then.  ]\ren  have 
higher  ideals,  there  is  more  true  altru- 
ism, the  social  barriers  are  less  marked, 
and  not  so  narrow.  Limited,  narrow, 
self-centered,  confined  to  one  political 
and  religious  creed  which  excluded  all 
outside  it  from  sympathy,  men  lived  on 
lower  levels  and  Imew  less  of  humanity 
and  kindness  than  men  of  to-day. 
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Not  as  I  Will. 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand 
With  unknown  thresholds  on  each  hand, 
The  darkness  deepens  as  I  grope, 
Afraid  to  fear;  afraid  to  hope; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know: 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made, 
Burdens  are  lifted  or  are  laid 
By  some  great  law  unseen  and  still 
Unfathomed  purpose  to  fulfill, 
"Not  as  I  will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  wait. 
Loss  seems  too  bitter,  gain  too  late; 
Too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load, 
And  joy  is  weak  and  grief  is  strong, 
And  years  and  days  so  long,  so  long; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know 
Each  day  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  I  am  glad  the  good  and  ill 
By  changeless  law  are  ordered  still, 
"Not  as  I  will." 

"Not  as  I  will" ;  the  sound  grows  sweet 
Each  time  my  lips  the  words  repeat ; 

"Not  as  T  will" ;    the  darkness  feels 
More  safe  than  light  when  this  thought  steals 
Like  whispered  voice  to  calm  and  bless 
All  unrest  and  loneliness. 

"Not  as  I  will" — because  the  One 
Who  loved  us  first  and  best  has  gone 
Before  us  on  the  road,  and  still 
For  us  must  all  His  love  fulfill — 
"Not  as  we  will." 

— Helen  Hunt  JacTcson. 


jfrom  tlje  Ct)urcl)fs;. 

Alameda.  —  Our  annual  meeting'  on 
April  10th  was  enconrasrino-.  It  hap- 
pened on  a  stormy  oveninw.  hnt  ahont 
160  of  onr  nieTnl)ers  and  friends  enjoyed 
the  usual  good  dinner  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  Unity  Circle.  After  dinner  the 
meeting-  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  James 
K.  Lynch.  The  minister  read  her  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  society  and  the 
M^elfare  of  the  church.  It  was  all  of  a 
hopeful  nature,  and  made  us  realize  once 
more  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
durinp:  the  year.  The  treasurer's  report 
followed,  showing  all  bills  paid  and  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury.  Unity 
Circle  Avas  reported  by  its  secretary  and 
its  treasurer,  showing"  as  usual  a  busy 
and  prosperous  year.  Miss  Alfs  offered 
a  most  excellent  report  of  the  Sunday- 
.  school,  excellent  both  in  matter  and  form. 
We  listened  with  pleasure  to  informal 
addresses  from  the  former  pastoi's  of  the 
church,  INIr.  Reed  and  ^Nlr.  Ruess.    After 


adjournment,  a  social  hour  in  Unity 
Circle  Hall  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Easter  service  brought  out  the 
largest  attendance  that  has  yet  greeted 
our  minister  at  a  morning  service. 

The  social  evenings,  held  monthly  in 
Unity  Circle  Hall,  have  been  most  en- 
joyable and  have  brought  out  a  steadily 
increasing  attendance. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to 
continue  services  this  year  through  the 
summer  months.  She  plans  to  remain 
near  enough  during  the  vacation  months 
of  June  and  July  to  return  for  the  Sun- 
days. 

Sunday-school  will  also  be  kept  in  ses- 
sion, but  with  service  of  a  different 
character  from  the  usual  class  instruc- 
tion. 


Bellingiiam,  Wash. — Easter  was  ob- 
served by  a  special  opening  service  con- 
ducted by  the  Sunday-school  and  Young 
People's  Society,  followed  by  a  sermon 
upon  "Immortality."  The  congrega- 
tional singing  Avas  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  violin  as  well  as  the  organ, 
and  special  decorations  added  to  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  chapel.  After  the 
congregation  and  older  scholars  were 
seated,  the  two  lower  classes  in  the  Sun- 
day-school marched  to  their  places  to 
the  music  of  a  processional.  The  com- 
bined attendance  of  the  Sunday-school, 
Young  People's  Society,  and  congrega- 
tion practically  filled  the  chapel. 

Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance  of  Boston 
spoke  to  the  Sunday-school  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  of  Easter  week  and  in  the 
evening  addressed  the  congregation. 
Over  half  the  Sunday-school  was  prcscMit 
to  hear  INIr.  Lawrance.  coming  after  day 
school.  ]\Tr.  Lawrance's  telling  words 
made  a  splendid  impression  upon  \\\0 
school.  In  the  evening  the  wonderful 
address  by  Mr.  Lawrance  is  one  that 
will  always  help  those  who  heard  it.  and 
his  presence  in  Bellingham  has  been  con- 
ducive of  great  good. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  Ea.ster  week, 
after  being  entertained  in  Bellingham, 
]\Tr.  Lawrance  s]ioke  b(>fore  the  new  Uni- 
tarian Society  at  Lyndon,  Avhere  he  Avas 
cordially  received  and  where  he  helped 
the  work  through  his  addreas. 
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Mr.  Weil  spoke  in  a  new  place  Easter 
evening,  — -  at  Everson,  —  and  received 
close  attention.  Everson  is  a  small  tovra 
of  some  three  hundred  people.  The  past 
three  months  ]\Ir.  Weil  has  preached  out- 
side of  Belling'ham  practically  every  Sun- 
day evening.  The  work,  although  exact- 
ing, is  spreading  our  Unitarian  mes- 
sage and  strengthening  the  Bellingham 
church.  A  church  here  can  be  founded 
only  by  eternal  vigilance,  in  the  face  of 
a  shifting  population,  orthodox  opposi- 
tion, indifference  and  financial  problems. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Lynden 
Unitarian  Society  has  now  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  elected  trustees,  with  forty- 
seven  charter  members  on  the  roll.  These 
are  mostly  men.  A  study  class  will  be 
formed  according  to  present  plans  and 
church  services  resumed  in  the  fall  at 
intervals  to  be  announced.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  society  took  place  Sunday 
evening.  jNIarch  17th,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  sermons  upon  "Unitarian- 
ism"  by  Mr.  Weil. 


Los  Angeles. — Quiet  earnestness  has 
characterized  the  month  here. 

The  Sunday-school  is  vigorous  and 
thoughtful.  When,  the  cpiestion  of 
record  of  constant  attendance  was 
brought  up,  one  small  boy  said:  "If 
each  one  of  us  would  come  every  Sun- 
day there  wouldn't  be  any  need  of  any 
record."  Verily,  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes. 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
has  elected  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year  and  is  giving  excellent  thinking  to 
its  study  of  Christian  ethics.  Much  re- 
gret is  felt  that  the  leader.  Mr.  Daniel 
Rowan,  is  to  be  away  for  several  months. 
In  the  interval  Rev.  ^Nlr.  Hodgin  will 
take  the  class  for  study  of  the  "Life  and 
Teachings  of  St.  Paul." 

Among  the  speakers  to  the  Social 
Service  Class  was  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Little- 
field,  the  Unitarian  minister  who  left  the 
pulpit  for  the  plough  in  his  zeal  to  help 
the  world  along.  Largely  through  his 
efforts  the  colony,  Fellowship  Farms,  in 
Dedham,  ]\rassachusetts,  has  become  a 
positive  success.  This  successful  mod- 
ern experiment  in  co-operation  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  splendid  failure  of 
Brook  Farm,  established  years  ago  by 


Alcott  and  the  other  Transcendentalists. 
Fellowship  Farms  have  been  started  by 
Mr.  Littlefield  at  several  places,  the  last 
one  being  at  Puente  near  here,  and  al- 
ready having  a  full  c^uota  of  members. 
Other  topics  were:  "Hospitals  and 
Children's  Boarding  Houses,"  "Prompt- 
ness in  the  Administration  of  Justice," 
this  last  by  Judge  N.  P.  Conrey.  The 
character  of  the  talk  is  shown  by  the 
remark  of  one  man,  who  said  that  when- 
ever he  felt  the  times  were  out  of  joint, 
he  went  into  Judge  Conrey's  court, 
which  was  always  a  study  in  optimism. 
Two  meetings  were  given  to  the  study 
of  the  proposed  new  city  charter.  It  is 
noted  that  sundry  clubs  are  taking  up 
these  same  topics,  using  our  speakers. 

Alliance  work,  of  course,  is  prosper- 
ing. The  Maternity  Cottage  has  more 
funds  at  its  disposal  than  ever  before; 
the  literary  meetings  have  been  full  of 
meat.  "The  Solution  of  the  Housing 
Problem"  showed  not  only  the  harrow- 
ing actual  conditions,  but  the  way  out. 
A  social  on  April  19th,  Patriots'  Day, 
had  reminiscences  of  Lexington  by  two 
ladies  who  came  from  there,  one  being 
the  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Jonas  Clark 
and  great-graud-daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock  (uncle  of  the  John  Hancock). 
These  two  preached  in  Lexington,  one 
for  fifty  and  the  other  for  fifty-five 
years.  Evidently  this  close  touch  with 
the  traditions  of  early  days,  and  the 
pictures  shown,  impressed  many  people 
Avith  a  new  sense  of  our  goodly  heritage. 

The  Easter  accessions  to  the  church 
make  a  total  of  thirty-nine  since  Janu- 
ary 1st.  The  collection  for  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  was  over 
$160. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry,  the  well-be- 
loved, of  Santa  Ana,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed one  Sunday,  and  his  brave,  strong 
words  gave  new  courage  to  many.  Rev. 
"Sir.  Hodgin's  themes  have  been  even 
more  than  usually  electric.  "The  church 
of  the  modern  spirit  is  passing  over 
from  a  basis  of  supposed  miracle  to  a 
basis  of  religious  culture.  When  our 
larger  faith  seizes  upon  us  with  power, 
then  Ave  Avill  be  able  to  gather  to  our- 
selves and  to  make  vital  and  dynamic 
the  faith  of  those  being  dislodged  from 
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other  forms  of  faith;  then  in  a  very 
few  years  ours  will  become  one  of  the 
largpst  and  most  influential  of  all  re- 
ligious movements.  This  is  coming  and 
it  is  not  a  great  way  off.  The  liberal 
churches  hold  the  strategic  position  for 
immeasurable  success." 

In  turn  came  "Triumphant  Death," 
"I  Am  Master  of  My  Fate,"  and  "The 
Titanic's  Fate— Who  Is  to  Blame?" 
Mr.  Hodgin  had  no  denunciation,  no 
harrowing  description,  no  appeal  to 
sympathy,  but  strove  to  bring  the  light 
out  of  darkness. 

"We  do  not  suffer  consciously  for  the 
ills  that  are  hidden  from  us.  and  yet  it  is 
the  hidden  ills  that  undermine  and  de- 
stroy with  most  deadly  effect.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  bring  the  evils  of  life 
vividly  before  us  so  that  we  know  their 
character,  leads  to  the  banishment  or  the 
overcoming  of  such  ills.  It  will  be  al- 
most impossible  that  there  will  be  a  repe- 
tition of  such  a  disaster.  The  present 
'fire-proof  automobile  urges  a  certain 
type  of  driver  to  greater  and  still  greater 
risks.  When  we  have  sent  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  this  type  to  the  penitentiary 
for  life,  this  wonderful  control  and  mas- 
tery of  power  will  be  safe  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  same  with  steamship  travel. 
The  responsibility  is  upon  the  People. 
The  wealthy  traveling  public  has  de- 
manded thrills,  big  business  has  catered 
to  these  desires.  In  the  revulsion  of  the 
People  will  come  the  correction. 

"There  are  movements  and  condi- 
tions and  habits  of  life  existing  and 
persisting  right  here  in  our  city  that  so 
far  as  life  reduction  and  actual  life  de- 
struction are  concerned,  are  many  times 
worse  than  the  Titanic  disaster.  But 
they  are  secret ;  we  know  they  exist,  but 
accept  them.  Those  who  died  have  pur- 
chased the  future  safety  of  voyagers. 
We  are  all  members  one  of  another  and 
we  do  minister  one  to  another  both  b\- 
our  life  and  by  our  death.  The  whole 
M'orld  will  now  place  a  higher  value  on 
human  life.  Surely  God  moves  through 
our  unfolding  intelligence  and  our  un- 
folding experience.  We  do  all  suffer 
for  one  another,  and  it  should  be  an  in- 
spiring thought  that  those  who  suffer 
and  die  live  on  in  the  lives  made  better 


because  of  their  sacrifice.  In  this  is 
atonement  and  compensation.  It  is  for 
iLs  to  make  life  better,  safer,  becau.se  of 
the  fuller  appreciation  of  life  that  comes 
to  us  as  the  result  of  this  disaster,  and 
thus  they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  but 
live  on  in  the  better  life  that  has  come 
out  of  their  sacrifice." 


Portland.  —  The  Easter  services  in 
our  church  were  interesting  and  im- 
pressive. The  church  was  most  taste- 
fully decorated,  and,  best  of  all,  a  con- 
gregation that  literally  filled  the  church. 
At  the  baptismal  service  at  10  o'clock 
three  children  were  christened,  the  Sun- 
day-school attending  the  service.  Later 
the  school  was  present  at  the  first  part 
of  the  morning  service.  Dr.  Eliot,  our 
pastor  emeritus,  preached  the  sermon, 
one  of  his  earnest,  thoughtful  and  help- 
ful sermons.  Mr.  Eliot  conducted  the 
impressive  connnunion  service,  when 
quite  a  number  joined  the  church,  most- 
ly our  young  people  coming  into  the 
church  from  the  Sunday-school,  which 
is  so  encouraging. 

During  the  month  Mr.  Eliot  has  ex- 
changed pulpits  with  Salem  and  Hood 
River  ministers  for  the  morning  service, 
returning  in  the  afternoon  for  the  even- 
ing service,  quite  a  change  from  the 
days  when  San  Francisco  was  our  near- 
est church  neighbor. 

On  April  14th  IMr.  Eliot  gave  us  a 
most  excellent  sermon  on  loyalty.  April 
21st  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  field  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  stationed  just  now  at 
Salem,  occupied  the  pulpit,  giving  us 
one  of  his  original,  earnest  sermons  on 
the  indebtedness  we  were  under  to  our 
fellowmen,  both  those  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  On  April  28th  Rev.  TI.  A. 
]\racDonald  of  Hood  River  filled  the  luil- 
pit,  taking  as  a  text  the  title  of  onr  dear 
hynni,  "Nearer  INFy  Ood  to  Thee."  He 
gave  us  a  resume  of  the  poetry  of  our 
best  poets,  showing  since  the  time  of 
INIilton  how  nearly  allied  the  leading 
thought  of  the  ]wot  had  been  to  the  views 
held  by  ITnitarian  or  lil)eral  Oln-istians 
of  whatever  name. 

The  various  activities  of  the  church 
have  kept  up  to  their  usual  standard. 
At  the  first  Wednesday  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  ^Irs.  Sitton  gave  a  very  inter- 
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esting  personal  reminiscence  of  a  visit 
to  the  Tnskegee  School. 

On  the  third  Wednesday  IMr.  Taber, 
principal  of  one  of  our  high  schools,  led 
the  Shakespeare  class.  He  is  a  fine  read- 
er and  great  admirer  of  the  poet. 

On  the  23d  the  Alliance  observed  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare  by  a  very  enjoyable  even- 
ing entertainment.  Mr.  Taber  gave  a 
most  interesting  address — a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  times  and  fine  analysis  of  his 
writings.  Impersonations  from  Hamlet, 
Julius  Coasar  and  King  John  were  well 
rendered.  Two  vocal  and  one  violin 
solo  were  exceptionally  good.  The  pro- 
gram was  followed  by  light  refreshments 
and  a  social  hour,  closing  a  most  en- 
joyable evening. 

Mr.  Lawranee's  visit  with  us  was  on 
the  last  days  of  March  and  his  benign 
but  forceful  personality,  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  earnest  appeals  have  hovered 
over  and  been  present  with  us  all 
through  the  month.  The  pressing  ques- 
tion now  is,  Wliat  can  we  do  for  our 
Sunday-schools  to  show  that  his  earnest 
efforts  and  his  untiring  zeal  are  really 
producing  the  results  he  so  much  desires. 


San  Diego. — A  shadow  has  fallen  up- 
on the  life  of  the  church  here  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Cook,  who  had 
for  several  years  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  faithful  workers  in  its  vari- 
ous activities.  She  was  a  trustee,  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  a 
member  of  the  music  committee,  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  to  all  of  which  she  gave  able  and 
devoted  service.  She  M-as  the  loved  of 
all  and  her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt.  A 
beautiful  and  impressive  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Clar- 
ence J.  Harris,  at  the  church  on  Monday, 
April  22d.  and  many  floral  tributes 
were  brought  by  loving  hands  as  tokens 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  respect  was  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Besolved, — That  in  the  death  of  our  esteemer! 
co-Trustee  Mrs.  W.  P.  Cook,  we  realize  that 
both  our  church  and  this  Board  have  sustained 
a  great  and  irreparable  loss,  which  will  be  felt 
by  all  the  members  of  the  various  organizations 
of  our  Society,  who  had  learned  to  love  and 
respect  her  for  her  ability,  zeal  and  constancy 
of    service.    That    above    all,    we    desire    to   ex- 


press our  loving  appreciation  of  her  bright 
example  which  was  shown  in  her  devotion  to 
good  works,  her  affectionate  and  considerate 
kindness  to  others,  and  her  ever  cheerful  loyalty 
to  the  claims  of  duty  while  sojourning  here 
among  us,  and  now,  while  sincerely  and  deeply 
sympathizing  with  the  members  of  her  family 
at  their  great  loss,  which  is  also  ours,  we  de- 
sire to  participate  with  them  in  the  comforting 
assurance  that,  although  she  has  left  this  tran- 
sitory scene,  her  inspiring  influence  will  linger 
still  to  brighten  and  to  bless  the  lives  of  her 
many  loving  friends. 

Besolved, — That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  her  husband. 

J.  H.  Simpson. 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


San  Francisco.— The  month  of  April 
was  marked  by  an  especially  fine  Easter 
service,  with  an  uplifting  sermon  on  the 
immortality  that  is  here,  now — not  await- 
ing us  after  death.  The  church  was  taste- 
fully decorated,  the  music  was  good,  and 
the  congregation  was  inspiring  in  num- 
bers and  attention.  A  large  number  went 
forward  and  were  received  into  church 
membership  through  receiving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  signing  the 
church  roll. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  memorial 
organ  was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Leavitt 
improved  the  occasion  by  saying  appre- 
ciative words  of  the  character  of  the  late 
George  W.  Hooper,  in  whose  memory  it 
is  given.  It  is  a  noble  instrument  and 
will  add  to  the  services  materially. 

Aside  from  the  church  Sunday  serv- 
ices the  remarkable  union  communion 
service  held  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  is  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
It  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  Congregational  Church  ("evan- 
gelical") ever  united  with  a  TTnitarian 
Congregational  Church  in  a  service  of 
communion.  The  spirit  of  it  was  beauti- 
ful. Dr.  Aked  brought  a  large  following 
and  united  with  Mr.  Leavitt  in  a  service 
of  tender  sympathy.  The  most  kindly 
feeling  was  manifest  and  all  seemed  to 
feel  added  self-respect  and  more  com- 
plete sympathy. 

The  meeting  of  the  Channing  Auxil- 
iary on  April  1st  was  delightfully  Irish. 
There  was  a  fine  group  of  old  Irish 
songs,  two  Gaelic  dancers  gave  traditional 
dances  and  there  was  read  "The  Well  of 
the  Saints,"  an  Irish  play. 

The  seven  classes,  covering  art, 
drama,     travel,     music,    pro    re     nata, 
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Freiirh  and  German,  are  prosperously 
attended. 

On  April  23d  Mr.  John  D.  Barry 
spoke  in  an  instructive  and  inspiring 
vein  to  the  ]\Ien's  Clnb  on  "The  New 
Democracy."  A  free  discussion  followed 
the  address,  which  testified  to  the  inter- 
est he  aroused. 

The  April  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  have  shown  a  large 
numlier  of  interested  members  present. 
Our  afternoon  meetings  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  busy  morning  of  sewing  by 
the  devoted  and  faithful  members  of 
the  Sewing  Committee  under  the  tire- 
less and  enthusiastic  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Thos.  Houseworth.  Our  programs  were 
fine  ones.  On  April  8th  Mrs  Richard 
Bayne  gave  us  a  delightful  group  of 
songs,  including  many  old  ballads,  sung 
in  her  perfect  style  and  with  deep  feel- 
ing. An  unusual  treat  was  the  drum- 
ming of  Miss  Madge  "Wilson,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bull.  Mrs. 
Bull  accompanied  ]\Irs.  Bayne.  On 
April  22d  Miss  Helen  Leavitt  sang  a 
group  of  songs  and  surprised  us  by 
the  finish  and  daintiness  of  her  sing- 
ing, and  did  credit  to  ^Mrs.  Birmingham. 
She  was  accompanied  by  IMrs.  Leavitt, 
who  as  an  accompanist  is  equal  to  many 
much  heralded  professionals.  Whether 
due  to  heredity  or  environment  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  musical 
daugliters  and  our  musical  mothers.  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  read  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Mahommed,"  to  whose 
character  and  influence  he  paid  a  high 
tribute.  He  said  he  has  often  been  called 
"The  Imposter,"  but  as  no  religion  lives 
not  founded  on  truth  if  there  are  now 
200.fi00.000  ]\rohammedans  in  the  world 
living  in  three  continents — an  increas- 
ing, growing  religion — he  certainly  was 
a  prophet.  "Every  religion  has  its  key- 
note. Islam  means  power,  and  the  key- 
note of  this  religion  is  resistless,  mighty 
subjection  to  omnipotent  power."  Mr. 
Leavitt  has  always  a  fine  audience  when- 
ever he  is  to  speak,  a  tribute  to  his  popu- 
laritv. 


have  been  kept  basy.  ^Mr.  Parker's 
evening  lecture-sermons  have  drawn 
many  new  faces  into  the  audience  who 
for  the  first  time  have  heard  the  gospel 
of  LTnitarianism.  The  music  during  the 
past  month  has  been  especially  pleasing. 
Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  big  fel- 
lowship picnic  to  be  held  on  the  18th  of 
May  at  the  State  Farm  at  Davis,  which 
is  located  about  half  way  between  Sac- 
ramento and  Woodland.  These  two 
churches,  Sunday-schools  and  Alliances 
expect  to  meet  there  upon  that  date  and 
are  looking  forward  to  a  Unitarian  love 
feast.  Any  of  our  kind  who  may  be 
passing  Davis  on  that  date  will  be  made 
more  than  welcome.  Come  and  spend 
the  dav  out  of  doors  with  us. 


Sacramento.  —  The  church  work  has 
been  full  to  the  brim  with  activity  and 
we  hope  with  service  for  our  fellow  men. 
Daring  the  month  IMr.  Baker  has  filled 
his  pulpit  with  highly  accepted  supplies, 
giving  M-hat  he  terms  a  change  of  intel- 
lectual diet  to  his  congregation.  The 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Lubin  of  the 
firm  of  Weinstock  &  Lubin  upon  "Graft. 
Its  Primary  Source"  was  an  impressive 
presentation,  and  the  intensely  interest- 
ing lecture-sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Piexotto  of  the  State  TTniversity  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  all.  IMiss  Piexotto 
is  making  many  friends  in  the  Sacra- 
mento congregation  by  her  repeated 
visits.  The  congregations  which  have 
greeted  Mr.  Baker  have  continued  to  al- 
most fill  the  church.  Each  time  that 
there  has  been  a  supply  Mr.  Baker  has 
gone  away,  as  he  says,  on  a  little  mis- 
sionary^ tour  into  country  places,  telling 
the  Ijiitarian  gospel  of  love.  Ncav 
names  continue  to  be  added  to  our  fel- 
loM^ship  roll,  and  we  are  all  looking  for- 
ward to  the  starting  of  the  new  church 
building  early  in  June,  so  as  to  be  in  our 
new  church  home  when  the  work  opens 
in  the  fall. 


Woodland. — The  month  of  March  has 
brought  several  new  names  into  our  fel- 
lowship here,  and  with  the  continual  re- 
hearsals  of   "Ruth"   the   young   people 


I  like  tho  man  wlio  gnos 
Not  songrless  to  the  common  tasks  of  lifo. 
But  twines  a  flower  round  his  tools  of  trade: 
Who  boasts  not  what  he  does  nor  what  he 

knows; 
Who  brings  no  sword  but  love  to  conquer  strife. 
And.  king  of  self,  of  nothing  is  afraid. 

— Fredericl-  Oakes  Sylvester. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  headquarters,  376  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

The  Christ  of  the  Human  Heart.  An  Ap- 
preciation. By  William  Day  Simonds. 
Second  edition.  San  Francisco.  The  Blair- 
Murdock  Company.  75  cents  net. 
The  title  of  this  book,  unlike  so  many  titles, 
tells  us  just  what  this  monograph  is.  It  is  not 
the  Christ  of  the  intellect,  the  Christ  of  the 
churches,  or  the  Christ  of  philosophical  crit- 
ioism,  but  pre-eminently  and  almost  exclusively 
the  Christ  of  the  individual  heart.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Simonds  would  largely  pass  by  the  Christ  of 
the  intellect, — "a  changing  figure,  a  creature 
of  debate,  the  inspiration  of  the  theological 
subtlety,  the  mysterious,  the  unloving,  the  im- 
possible Christ."  (Perhaps  here  the  author  is 
too  strong  in  his  condemnation;  there  is  surely 
a  place  for  the  presentation  of  the  intellectual 
quality  of  Jesus.)  What  he  prefers  is  that 
"other  ideal,  a  brave,  tender,  struggling,  falter- 
ing, conquering  brother  and  teacher  to  whom  I 
like  to  give  the  gracious  title,  'The  Christ  of  the 
Human  Heart.'  "  So  the  story  of  Jesus'  life 
is  told  in  emotional  rather  than  in  intellectual 
terms,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  as  he  has  come 
to  the  writer  in  his  personal  experience.  For, 
like  many,  he  has  gone  through  dark  and  sad 
trials,  when  the  sun  "was  only  a  ball  of  fire,  and 
my  poor  little  earth  was  scarred  with  graves."' 
And  out  of  that  strange  desolation  has  sounded 
the  voice  of  him  who  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden."  Such  a  one 
does  not  care  to  dispute  over  definitions.  He 
feels  the  power  of  Jesus'  word,  the  influence  of 
his  divinely  human  life  is  upon  him.  Even  the 
record  of  Jesus'  miracles  of  healing  will  not 
specially  move  him,  only  perhaps  as  they  show 
how  mind  is  sovereign  over  disease  and  suffer- 
ing. The  modern  world  needs  this  Christ  as 
much  as  ever.  Indeed,  "never  was  the  vast  hope 
which  breathes  in  the  words  of  Jesus  more  nec- 
essar\'  to  the  health  and  sanity  of  the  race." 
The  little  book  ends  with  a  dream — or  was  it  a 
vision  and  a  prophecy? — of  a  time  when  all  the 
■world  is  like  one  happy  Christmas  day;  poverty 
and  sin  and  trouble  are  abolished,  and  even 
death  itself  has  lost  its  sting, — surely,  a  happy 
vision  for  this  happy  season ! 


The    Heredity   of   Kichard   Eoe.    By   David 
Starr  Jordan,  Boston.    American  Unitarian 
Association.      $1.00. 
In   this   little  book.   Dr.   Jordan   discusses  in 
a  popular,   yet   not  unscientific  way,  the  prin- 
ciples  of    eugenics,    or   the    art    of   being   well 
born.        In    this    discussion,    Eichard    Eoe,    a 
familiar   figure   in   legal   practice,   serves   as   a 
lay    figure    of    heredity,    and    in    tracing    his 
career,  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  eugenics  are  brought  under  notice. 


The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus.     By  Horace 
Davis.     Boston    and    American    Unitarian 
Association.     50  cents. 
This  little  book  is  the  story  of  the  ministry 
of   Jesus,   told   in   simple,   human   terms,   with 
due  regard  to  its  historical  setting.      The   au- 
thor   follows   the   gospel    of    Mark,   because   it 
is   the   oldest,   the   simplest,   and   has   the  most 
continuous  story. 


Thoughts  for  Daily  Living.  By  Eobert  Col- 
Iyer,  Boston.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. $1. 
The  selections  in  this  little  volume  are  very 
real,  very  human,  very  inspiring.  They  give 
counsel,  cheer,  consolation,  and — whether  the 
times  are  dark  or  bright — the  one  truth  they 
hold  is  that  "God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world."  They  are  indeed  thoughts 
for  daily  living:  Mr.  Collyer  shows  how  the 
problem,  common  to  us  all,  of  making  life 
fair  may  be  solved,  how  burdens  may  be  borne 
and  sorrows  in  some  measure  lightened.  For 
the  inevitable  failures  he  as  always  ready 
with  the  tonic  of  hope  and  love  to  brace  us 
to  fresh  endeavors. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  tender- 
ness like  that  of  the  strong  man,  and  we  find 
this  pre-eminently  true  in  Mr.  Collyer"s  case. 
Strong  not  only  physically,  but  mentally  and 
spiritually,  his  tenderness  for  our  griefs  and 
short-comings  is — to  quote  Eossetti's  phrase — 
"like  a  hand  laid  softly  on  the  soul."  He  has 
the  understanding  heart  and  an  optimism  so 
cheery  that  despair  and  doubt  cannot  live  in 
its  presence.  His  English  too,  is  pure,  vigor- 
ous picturesque — the  English  of  the  good  old 
writers  in  days  not  so  hurried  and  slipshod  as 
the  ones  we  know.  There  is  a  poetic  quality 
in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  phrases  that 
makes  his  prose  a  continual  delight. 


Preludes    and    Interludes.     By    Amorv    H. 

Bradford,  D.  D.,   New  York".      Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  &  Company.  $1.20. 
This  book  of  messages  from  a  pastor  to  his 
people  at  the  close  of  a  forty  years'  ministry 
has  a  far  wider  appeal  than  to  the  circle  of 
those  who  came  under  Dr.  Bradford's  immedi- 
ate influence,  the  members  of  his  Montclair 
congregation.  These  Preludes  and  Interludes 
are  the  experiences  of  a  personal  religious 
faith  that  seems  constantly  to  have  grown 
and  sweetened  and  triumphed,  even  though 
the  body  was  wasted  and  other  triak  had  to 
be  met.  As  the  final  summing-up  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  beloved  preacher  and  teacher's 
faith,  his  written  addresses  collected  here  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  readers  who  share  in  that 
faith,  especially  those  who  need  a  guide  and 
support  in  times  of  doubt  or  trouble. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  statement  of  "The 
Pastor's  Creed,"  followed  by  twenty  or  more 
Preludes  and  Interludes,  or  brief  talks  on 
Salvation,  Miracles,  Prayer,  "The  Passing  of 
Hell,"  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  As  end  leaves 
for  the  volume,  which  is  very  tastefully  ar- 
ranged in  all  details,  are  printed  a  New  Year's 
Greeting,  a  Civic  Creed,  a  Wish  for  the  Gift 
of  Love,  and  a  Christmas  Wish. 
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Saixt  Bernard  and  Other  Papers.     By  Theo- 
dore   Parker,    Boston    American    Unitarian 
Association.     Edited  with  notes  by  Charles 
W.  Wendte.     $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  light  volumes  composing 
tlie    Centenary    edition    of    Theodore    Parker's 
Avorks.       The    profound    religiousness,    the    un- 
faltering faith  and  the  virile  optimism   of  the 
great  reformer  are  well  brought  out  in  the  series 
of   essays   and   addresses   forming   this   volume, 
which     has     been     admirablv     edited     by     Dr. 
W<-ndte. 


The  Onward  Cry.     A  Book  of  Sermons.     By 

the     Rev.     Stafford     A.     Brooks,     Boston. 

American  Unitarian   Association.     $1..'50. 

"While   these   sermons,   in   printed   form,   lack 

perforce,    the    immediate    inspiring    personality 

of  their  author,  they  form  a  more  than  usually 

attractive    volume    of    such    addresses.       They 

are  written  in  a  more  than'  usually  attractive 

style,  and  in  the  best  of  English.      The  book 

should  prove  a  good  seller,  for  it  has  merit  of 

a  high  order. 


Mv  Story.  By  Tom  L.  Johnson.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  J.  Hauser,  New  York.  B.  \V. 
Huebsch.    $2.00 

Dreamer,  inventor,  monopolist,  economist, 
statesman,  humanitarian — what  other  man  than 
Tom  L.  Johnson  in  this  epoch  has  shown  equal 
ability  in  as  many  divergent  paths! 

With  the  informality  that  characterized  his 
daily  life,  this  great  American  has  set  dowji 
in  detail  his  rise  from  obscurity  to  the  secure 
place  which  he  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

With  never  failing  humor  Mr.  Johnson 
sketches  the  noteworthy  incidents  of  his  life 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  business  career;  his  terms  in  Congress; 
his  stormy  political  campaigning  and  the  meth- 
ods he  introduced;  his  many  years  as  Mayor 
of  Cleveland,  are  set  forth  so  interestingly  that 
the  history  of  which  the  narrative  forms  a 
])art,  arouses  all  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
contemporary    events. 

Mr.  Johnson's  views  on  the  tariff,  munic'pal 
ownership  and  economic  theories;  his  obser- 
vations on  the  dangers  of  treating  social  symp- 
toms instead  of  curing  diseases — witness  the 
embarrassing  situation  as  a  result  of  too  much 
charity  after  the  Johnstown  flood — are  pre- 
sented in  an  engaging  man-to-man  fashion. 

His  conversion  to  the  doctrines  preached 
by  Henry  George;  the  details  of  the  street 
railroad  fight;  his  personal  relations  with  men 
today  conspicuous  in  municipal,  State  and 
national  politics  are  some  random  subjects 
selected  from  the  mass  of  material  which 
makes  the  book  notable  as  biography  and  in- 
dispensable as  history. 

So  greatly  did  Mr.  Johnson  subordinate  his 
personality  to  the  principles  for  which  lie  stood 
that  it  remained  for  Miss  Hauser  to  write  an 
introduction  which  places  the  central  figure 
in  ritrht  perspective.  He  also  adds  a  last  chap- 
ter which  bringrs  the  narrative  to  tho  close  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  life. 


fe>parh0. 

"When  did  :\roses  live  ?"  asked  a  teach- 
er of  a  small  boy.  "I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied the  frank  yonth.  "Turn  to  page 
847  and  you  will  see,"  said  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  finds  the  place  and  reads, 
"Moses,  4000  B.  C,"  adding,  "I  saw  that 
before,  but  I  thought  it  was  his  telephone 
number." 

"I  suppose  the  father  gave  the  bride 
away."  "Not  exactly.  He  gave  a  million 
away,  and  threw  her  in." — PliilmMphia 
Ledger. 

A  little  girl  called  to  her  playmate, 
"Come  on  out."  "I  can't,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Why  not  ?"  "Because  my  mother 
won't  let  me."  The  little  girl  pondered 
a  moment  and  then  said,  "Well,  then, 
why  don't  you  go  and  ask  your  grand- 
mother ?" 

An  eminent  Scotch  divine  was  once 
asked  how  long  he  would  require  to  pre- 
pare a  speech.  "That  depends,"  said  he, 
"upon  how  much  time  I  am  to  occupy 
in  its  delivery.  If  I  am  to  speak  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  like  a  week 
to  prepare;  if  I  am  to  speak  for  half  an 
hour,  three  days  will  do;  if  I  am  to  go 
as  long  as  I  like,  I  am  ready  now." 

Sidney  Smith  once  said,  speaking  of 
the  prosy  nature  of  some  sermons,  "They 
are  written  as  if  sin  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  man  like  Eve  out  of  Adam — by  jnit- 
ting  him  to  sleep." 

In  France:  "What's  the  French  for 
mashed  potatoes?"  "Why,  eh — pommc- 
de-terre  d'amour,  of  course." — Life. 

Poetic  Bridegroom — I  could  sit  here 
forever  gazing  into  your  eyes  and  listen- 
ing to  the  wash  of  the  ocean.  Practical 
Bride — Oh,  that  reminds  me,  darling; 
we  have  not  paid  our  laundry  bill  yet. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

A  young  mother  and  her  pretty  baby 
Avere  passengers  on  a  train.  An  elderly 
gentleman  addressed  its  j^roud  mother: 
"A  fine  youngster  that,  madam.  I  hope 
you  will  bring  him  up  to  be  an  upright, 
conscientious  man."  "That,"  said  the 
young  mother,  smilingly,  "will  be  a  bit 
difTicult."  "Pshaw!"  rejoined  the  elder- 
ly gentleman.  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
is  the  tree  inclined."  "I  know  it,"  agreed 
the  other,  "but  this  twig  is  bent  on  being 
a  girl." — The  Portland  Oregonian. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel   M.   Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The   Church   of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus    1.00        .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible 1.25  .      .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80         .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00         .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.    1.20         .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80         .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it   is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of   Man 60         .05 

Stanton   Coit. 

BOOKS  BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's   Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 
American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The   Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25         .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25        .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25         .11 

James  Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working   With   Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
The    Social    Conscience    and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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THE  UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

is  for  all  of  us,  all  together.  It  aims  to  be  the  organ  of  no  restricted  section, 
no  segregated  group,  no  separating  party,  and  no  "peculiar  idea."  It  stands 
for  "the  open  door"  for  ideas,  with  a  square  deal  for  all  sides. 

THE   UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

stands  pre-eminently  for  the  Forward  Movement  in  religious  thought  and 
activity — for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unitarianism. 

THE  UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

has  a  resolute  purpose, — but  it  is  not  dull  about  it.  It  is  dead  in  earnest.— 
which  makes  it  very  much  alive.  It  is  progressive, — that  is,  always  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas;  and  its  editors  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Besides,  we  do  not  deem  it  essential  always  to  say  things 
in  the  same  old  way. 
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THE   UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 
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OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  105  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded   in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  In  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  H.  Edwards. 


Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 

McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.   Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in    1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.   Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized   in   1SS6. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H    Stearns. 
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Kitreco3ni£c6  <&reatite55 

am  not  sure  but  t^at  tlje  blsb<i5t:  or6er 
of  greatness,  tljat  w^lcl)  abandons 
eartljl?  consangulnltY.  <^^^  allies  Itself 
to  Immortal  mln6s»  Is  tijat  wl)lcl)  exists 
In  obscurity  an6  Is  least  Known  among  man- 
Kind.  'BF^or  superior  Intellects  are  only  drawn 
out  Into  society  by  t^e  action  of  tljose  Induce- 
ments wl)lcl)  society  l)olds  up  to  tijem.  IFf. 
therefore,  t^ere  are  any  wl)0  are  above  t^e 
solicitation  of  wealtl),  honour,  and  Influence, 
and  wl)0  can  laugl)  even  at  tlje  love  of  'Sfame, 
t^at  last  Infirmity  of  noble  minds,  t^ere  will 
be  nothing  left  worti)  offering  t^em,  to  attract 
t^em  from  t^elr  solitudes;  t^ey  must  pass  on 
tl)rougl)  tl)elr  discipline  and  education  of  life, 
unsympat^Ued  wltlj,  unKnown,  or  perl)aps, 
Ignorantly  despised.  ^I)us  t^e  arcl)angels 
pass  among  us  unseen,  for.  if  Known,  tl)ey 
could  not  be  appreciated,  and  paving  faculties 
and  energies  wl)lcl)  our  organs  can  never 
measure.  It  Is  better  t^at  we  never  meet. 

'iEmerson  at  ela^teen 
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the  Attorney-General  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  found  necessary  to  end  the  con- 
troversy. 


This  brings  to  the  front  a  question  that 
is  likely  in  one  form  or  another  to  be 
presented  to  most  communities  in  the 
near  future.  The  present  membership 
of  this  violent  attack  on  society  as  it  is 
constituted  is  said  to  be  two  millions  and 
rapidly  increasing.  Its  methods  are 
frankly  "direct"  instead  of  educational. 
It  seeks  the  same  general  end  as  the 
Socialist,  but  it  has  no  patience  with  his 
orderly  methods.  It  is  frankly  revolu- 
tionary and  it  is  ready  for  violence.  It 
is  at  one  with  the  syndicalism  of  Europe 
and  the  direct  strike  at  Lawrence.  It 
recognizes  no  other  right  than  power.  It 
proposes  to  take  over  all  industries  and 
until  that  is  possible  to  make  them  un- 
profitable to  those  now  conducting  them. 
It  abhors  trades  unions  and  its  contracts 
with  employers,  and  seeks  to  organize 
the  irresponsible,  unreasoning  discontent 
of  the  world. 

How  large  a  percentage  of  such  a 
character  society  can  carry  is  something 
of  a  problem.  It  certainly  constitutes  a 
serious  threat,  and  the  final  outcome  will 
apparently  depend  upon  how  firmly 
there  proves  to  be  planted  in  the  breasts 
of  the  great  masses  of  mankind  a  sense  of 
justice,  a  regard  for  right  and  a  reliance 
upon  order  and  law,  for  government  that 
the  common  good  demands. 

It  would  seem,  with  the  great  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  recognizing  po- 
litical control  as  vested  in  the  majority, 
with  the  fullest  power  of  expression,  that 
the  rights  of  all  men  were  sufficiently 
protected,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  widespread  discontent  with 
the  industrial  system  and  a  deep-seated 
protest  against  the  glaring  inequalities 
of  life.  The  feeling  that  in  some  way 
there  must  be  a  fairer  division  is  strong, 


but  surely  the  intelligence  and  common 
sense  of  the  American  people  will  revolt 
at  the  summary,  unjust  and  foolish  meth- 
ods of  these  extremists.  They  are  mis- 
guided, deluded  and  foolish.  They  are 
peculiarly  aggravating  and  difficult. 
They  are  mostly  ignorant,  scarce-sane 
men  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  are 
unequal  to  the  contest  with  life  as  it  is 
and  feel  that  their  only  chance  is  in 
upsetting  things.  They  are  not  without 
the  zeal  of  the  fanatics.  They  have  im- 
bibed the  half-truth  of  the  soap-box  agi- 
tators and  feel  that  their  cause  is  just. 
They  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  are  martyrs  and  they  go  to  jail,  and 
many  of  them  would  go  to  death  for  it. 
Such  men  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  They 
demand  more  patience  than  they  are  apt 
to  get,  and  there  is  strong  temptation 
to  resist  them  in  ways  not  provided  by 
law. 

Free  speech  is  subject  to  abuse,  but  to 
muzzle  it  is  more  dangerous  than  to  give 
it  free  course.  Overt  acts  prohibited  by 
law  should  be  promptly  and  evenly  pun- 
ished, but  to  make  martyrs  of  foolish 
talkers  is  to  give  M^eight  to  their  import- 
ance. If  incendiarism  and  sedition  are 
forbidden  by  law,  stop  them  under  the 
law,  but  to  oppose  lawlessness  by  lawless- 
ness is  folly — and  worse.  We  cannot 
claim  that  the  injustice  of  which  they 
complain  must  be  righted  under  the  law 
and  also  claim  that  the  nuisance  they  con- 
stitute mav  be  abated  outside  of  the  law. 


An  interesting  question  is  raised  in 
the  revival  of  the  wnllingness  to  accept 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
$750,000  for  library  purposes  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  This  offer  was  made 
eleven  years  ago,  but  through  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  labor  leaders  and  some  citi- 
zens of  high  idealism  it  was,  after  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  of  acceptance, 
allowed  to  rest.     Bonds  were  voted  to 
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erect  a  library  building  on  a  lot  to  be 
bought.  The  bonds  bore  but  31^2  per 
cent  interest  and  only  a  few  of  them 
were  sold.  A  block  of  land  was  bought 
and  a  preliminary  building  was  erected. 
Now,  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
civic  center  there  is  a  general  desire 
for  a  monumental  library  building  near 
the  to-be-erected  city  hall.  On  the  de- 
sirability of  accepting  the  gift  the  com- 
munity is  divided,  most  of  the  civic  or- 
ganizations and  improvement  clubs 
favoring  it  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  vigorously  protesting. 

On  its  part,  it  is  claimed  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Carnegie's  money 
"would  be  equivalent  to  approving  his 
business  methods,  while  to  accept  the 
gift  and  ignore  the  methods  would  be 
an  act  of  bad  faith."  It  is  contended 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  self-respect 
to  accept  money  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
any  purpose.  Other  citizens,  including 
ex-Mayor  Taylor,  concur  in  this  view. 
Dr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Library  Trustees,  of  which  body  he  is 
the  only  member  who  opposes  the  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  controversy  raises  the  general 
question  of  tainted  money,  with  its  per- 
plexities as  to  degree  and  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  statute  of  limitations.  How 
strict  must  we  be,  or  can  we  be,  with 
the  money  we  accept?  Does  the  Car- 
negie foundation  rest  on  so  corrupt  and 
u.njust  a  basis  as  to  impair  the  self- 
respect  of  one  who  accepts  its  munifi- 
cence? Are  universities  and  churches 
made  unworthy  of  respect  and  support 
if  they  allow  Rockefeller  to  contribute 
to  them?  Shall  a  minister  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  pew-rent  of  a  man  who  is  a 
wine  producer  and  distributor?  Shall 
a  newspaper  editor  decline  a  subscrip- 
tion from  a  man  who  pays  inadequate 
wages  ?    Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  glow 


of  idealism  in  making  a  sacrifice  for  a 
principle.  To  mark  disapproval  of  in- 
defensible wa3's  of  making  money  by 
refusing  to  receive  it  when  it  is  offered 
for  a  good  purpose  has  a  significance.  It 
would  say,  in  this  instance,  San  Fran- 
cisco needs  money  and  it  wants  a  libra- 
ry, but  it  remembers  "Homestake" ;  it 
does  not  approve  of  the  commercial  jug- 
gling that  enables  a  man  to  add  over 
night  untold  millions  to  his  holdings, 
and  it  will  not  ignore  the  means  of  ac- 
cumulation and  seemingly  approve 
them.  It  will  build  its  own  library  with 
its  own  money  and  let  Mr.  Carnegie 
keep  his  easy  money. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  who  are  Ave  to 
say  that  a  man  who  has  made  his  money 
by  even  questionable  ways  shall  not  do 
good  with  it?  Shall  we  deny  the  right 
of.  any  man  to  unselfishly  use  money 
that  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness by  methods  that  violated  no  law 
of  the  land  and  for  which  he  is  not  per- 
sonally responsible?  If  Mr.  Carnegie,  a 
poor  boy  working  in  a  coal  mine  him- 
self, developed  a  faculty  that  made  him 
a  great  factor  in  business  and  under 
methods  of  business  generally  prac- 
ticed amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  are 
we  justified  in  preventing  him  from 
doing  good  with  money  that  he  is  will- 
ing in  a  way  to  give  back  to  the  people? 

And,  then,  is  it  not  wise  to  live  in  the 
present  and  for  the  future?  Can  we 
afford  to  be  throttled  by  the  dead  past  ? 
Can  anyone  do  better  than  to  take  up 
the  question  that  presents  itself  each 
day  or  each  moment  and  act  on  his  best 
judgment,  guided  by  a  firm  and  enliglit- 
ened  conscience  ?  If  the  good  that  may 
be  done  by  money  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal outweighs  the  disinclination  felt 
to  its  acceptance  by  reason  of  its  source, 
it  is  plainly  right  to  use  it.  If  the  dis- 
inclination is  largely  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment  coupled   with   a   purpose   to 
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punish,  are  we  justified  in  yielding  to 
it?  Is  it  unreasonable  or  unbecoming 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
giver,  crediting  him  with  present  good 
motives  and  aiding  him  to  do  good  to- 
day even  if  he  did  ill  yesterday?  Can 
we  not  leave  the  matter  of  punishment 
and  retribution  to  Infinite  Justice  and 
Wisdom  and  show  mercy  even  to  the 
merciless  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  individual 
judgment.  It  seems  conceivable  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  Carnegie  gift  by  San 
Francisco  would  in  no  way  imply  an 
approval  of  his  methods  or  an  endorse- 
ment of  past  outrages  for  which  he  may 
or  may  not  be  responsible,  but  might 
rest  upon  a  broad  purpose  to  accept  any 
help  that  is  offered — from  saint  or  sin- 
ner— in  doing  good  now.  Taint  on  an 
act  is  not  ours  to  remove.  The  money 
resulting  can  be  made  clean  by  cleanly 


There  seems  to  be  little  fear  that 
teachers  are  to  be  displaced  by  moving 
pictures.  We  may  dispense  with  all 
wires  in  communication,  music  may  be 
successfully  canned,  but  education  can 
never  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  That 
motion  pictures  are  now  helpfully  edu- 
cational, there  can  be  no  doubt;  that 
they  will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
school  work  is  highly  probable,  but  that 
they  can  ever  prove  its  main  reliance  or 
largely  displace  teachers  with  good  text- 
books, there  is  small  danger.  They  will 
extend  information  and  add  to  knowl- 
edge, but  these  are  but  the  raw  material 
for  education.  Education  can  never  be 
poured  in  through  the  eyes  or  other- 
wise. As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  less 
effort  to  stuff'  with  facts,  and  a  better 
directed  purpose  to  develop  powers. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  it  is  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  place  much  reli- 
ance   on    any    method    that    is    easy. 


Nothing  that  is  eas}-  is  good  for  much. 
It  is  decreed  that  anything  worth  hav- 
ing must  be  gained  by  hard  work. 
There  is  but  one  way  that  the  black- 
smith can  gain  strength  to  his  arm.  No 
other  man's  exercise  can  add  to  his 
muscle,  no  power  can  be  imparted;  it 
must  result  from  his  own  effort.  Pour- 
ing cannot  even  form  a  dependable  con- 
crete wall.  There  must  be  reinforce- 
ment with  iron  to  insure  strength  to  re- 
sist strain  and  shocks,  and  so  in  educa- 
tion— the  iron  of  effort  cannot  be  left 
out. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  establish 
and  foster  the  interest  that  induces  the 
effort.  The  true  teacher  arouses;  she 
awakens  the  interest  and  gives  it  some- 
thing to  feed  on.  She  sustains  it.  It  is 
not  that  instruction  should  be  entertain- 
ing. There  is  a  tendency  to  magTiify  play 
that  is  dangerous.  It  may  be  well  in 
the  kindergarten,  but  the  time  comes 
when  something  else  than  enjoyment 
must  be  appealed  to.  Emerson  defined 
education  as  "drawing  out  the  soul,"  and 
the  soul  germs  develop  early.  Play  has 
its  place  and  must  not  be  neglected,  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  its  place.  It  is  in 
danger  of  monopolizing  life  instead  of 
being  a  blessed  means  of  recreation — a 
relief  from  its  labors,  a  needed  source  of 
happiness  and  joy. 

Life  is  earnest,  and  that  in  some  of  its 
aspects  it  is  hard,  must  be  accepted  as 
an  essential  part  of  its  worth.  The  trifler, 
the  pleasure-seeker,  does  not  live ;  he  only 
exists.  True  happiness  comes  naturally 
to  him  who  gives  it  little  thought  and 
never  deliberately  seeks  it. 

Education  worthy  of  the  name  must  be 
concerned  with  the  whole  child — body, 
mind  and  spirit.  Logically  and  chrono- 
logically, the  body  comes  first,  but  the 
final  fruit — the  spirit — is  from  the  be- 
ginning and  to  the  end  foremost.  The 
physical  child  must  never  be  forgotten. 
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Health,  vigor,  cleanliness,  demand  much 
more  than  we  are  giving.  Bad  ventila- 
tion, nnusued  muscles,  over-crowded 
courses  of  instruction  are  misdemeanors 
or  crimes  according  to  their  degree. 

The  mental  child  is  wronged  when 
placed  on  an  educational  lathe  and 
turned  to  a  pattern.  Mechanical  teach- 
ing and  unnecessary  drill  violate  the 
great  opportunity  offered  for  true  edu- 
cation. It  ought  not  to  be  necessar\^ 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  false  standards  and 
selfish  ambition  through  rigid  markings, 
making  promotion  and  graduation  the 
ends  of  school  life.  The  children  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged  are  discoviraged, 
and  deception  and  fraud  become  accept- 
ed means  of  attaining  a  coveted  end. 

The  relative  importance  given  to  stor- 
ing the  memory  with  useless  information 
is  abhorent  to  an  adherent  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  Again,  too  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  acquiring  knowledge,  too 
little  to  training  in  its  use.  Knowledge 
is  of  value  as  we  know  how  to  use  it,  and 
this  consideration  prompts  extension  of 
instruction  in  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  to  lower  grades. 

More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  help  that  wisely  directed  general  edu- 
cation can  give  in  the  practical  life, 
that  natural  faculty  may  be  better 
trained  for  successful  use. 

]\Ioral  training,  the  most  important  of 
all,  is  naturally  the  most  difficult,  and 
too  intangible  to  be  provided  for  in  any 
course  of  study  or  to  be  covered  by  any 
rules.  Much  more  important  than  our 
education  is  what  we  do  with  it,  and 
character,  which  determines  it,  is  largely 
formed  during  the  school  age  and  is 
greatly  modified  by  unconscious  instruc- 
tion. To  what  extent  direct  efYort 
through  class  Avork  can  be  of  value  is 
not  easily  determined  and  can  only  be 
generally  conjectured.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  is 


its  greatest  value  and  powder.  Every 
school  is  an  entity,  with  a  distinct  char- 
acter and  influence.  Commonly  the 
principal  and  the  teachers  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  at  least  originally.  Some- 
times it  becomes  a  tradition  that  suc- 
ceeding teachers  happily  fall  into. 

If  this  tradition  and  character  is  fme 
and  true,  it  inspires  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  school,  which  in  itself  is  helpful  and 
stimulating.  The  best  that  a  child  carries 
from  any  school  into  life  is  not  derived 
from  any  text-book  or  course  of  instruc- 
tion, but  from  the  influence  of  womanly 
women  and  manly  men.  Fortunately 
there  are  other  things  than  the  measles 
that  are  contagious.  Kindliness,  pa- 
tience, sincerity,  faithfulness,  fortitude 
— how  much  we  need  them ;  how  poor  is 
life  without  them!  Truth,  honor,  jus- 
tice— what  strength  and  stability  they 
give !  These  qualities  may  not  be  em- 
braced in  any  examination  paper  for  the 
selection  of  teachers,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  ignored  if  education  is  to  have 
any  concern  with  soul  development,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  more  im- 
portant than  any  curriculum  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  teachers. 

Unconscious  influence  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world.  George 
Eliot  wrote:  "We  touch  afar."  Every 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  im- 
pressionable souls  are  very  near  and 
form  sensitized  plates  receiving  indelible 
impressions  that  will  influence  life  un- 
endingly. 

The  best  education  is  attended  by  great 
practical  difficulties.  Classes  are  too 
large  and  individual  con.sideration  is  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible.  School  depart- 
ments need  more  money  and  ought  to 
have  it.  But,  sadly,  everybody  else  is 
in  the  same  yearning  condition,  and  the 
exhaustless  su])ply  is  yet  to  be  tapped. 
What  every  city  primarily  needs  is  de- 
velopment of  unutilized  sources  of  in- 
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come.  Taxation  has  an  automatic  limit. 
If  it  passes  a  certain  point  it  shuts  off 
business  and  all  flow  stops.  Education 
is  surely  not  to  be  safely  neglected.  It 
demands  liberal  support,  and  the  better 
the  results  it  shows  the  better  support 
it  w411  command. 


It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that 
the  difficulties  and  differences  attending 
the  unifying  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  and  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school  Society  have  been 
happily  overcome,  and  that  the  action 
was  reached  harmoniously  and  in  a  spirit 
that  promises  much.  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  president  of  the  Association, 
writes : 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
agreement  between  the  two  organizations 
was  passed  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
Society  last  week.  That  action  puts  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  me  and  my 
associates  but  we  are  ready  to  assume 
it  if  we  can  thereby  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  our  churches.  The  adoption  of 
the  agreement  will  simplify  the  giving 
in  our  churches,  making  one  appeal 
where  there  are  now  two.  It  will  re- 
lieve Mr.  Lawrance  and  his  associates 
from  administrative  care  and  financial 
worry  and  it  will  put  the  resources  of 
tlje  Association  back  of  the  work  of 
religious  education.  These  three  argu- 
ments have  weighed  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Association  and  made  them  will- 
ing to  assume  this  additional  and  heavy 
responsibility.  I  am  glad  to  point  out 
that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  unanim- 
ous vote  of  the  two  Boards  of  Directors 
and  then  ratified  by  the  nearly  unanim- 
ous vote  of  the  Sunday-school  Society." 
C.  A.  M. 


abundant  and  said  to  be  inferior  to 
none.  Also  it  has  twenty-seven 
churches,  some  of  which  are  remarkably 
fine  for  a  town  of  its  size,  and  they  are 
well  attended.  Sunday-schools  are 
flourishing.  The  largest  of  these  has 
over  six  hundred  names  on  its  roll,  and  a 
teaching  force  that  lacks  neither  en- 
thusiasm, nor  zeal,  nor  devotion.  Other 
Sunday-schools,  though  smaller,  are  not 
a  whit  behind  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  moral  and  spiritual 
training  of  the  young.  There  are  over 
five  hundred  pupils  in  the  high  school 
of  this  town,  and  it  is  here  where  one 
may  begin  to  look  for  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  all  these  effbrts  to  lead  the 
young  in  the  ways  of  righteousness. 
But  what  do  we  find  here? 

At  a  parent-teachers'  meeting  not 
long  ago  the  one  supreme  topic  for  dis- 
cussion was,  how  to  keep  these  same 
high  school  pupils  from  stealing  from 
one  another.  Hats,  coats,  sweaters, 
books  disappear  as  if  Jonah's  whale  had 
swallowed  them.  And  worse, — that  con- 
scientious fish  did  make  restitution  after 
three  days,  but  here  things  are  seen  no 
more  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some- 
where a  serious  defect  in  the  religious 
training  of  these  young  people;  that 
while  it  may  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  historic  creeds  it  does  not  really 
touch  life. 


Here  is  a  town  of  al)out  ten  thousand 
people.      Its    educational    facilities    are 


According  to  an  estimate  furnished 
by  Superintendent  Gibbous  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  each 
"middy"  graduating  from  that  institu- 
tion costs  the  Government  $18,186.14. 
The  average  number  of  graduates  each 
year  is  about  150,  and  the  annual  ex- 
pense $2,727,921.  After  graduating 
from  the  Academy  these  young  men  re- 
ceive a  salarv  of  $1500  a  year,  and  there 
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is  a  niovemeut  on  foot  to  increase  this  to 
$1800. 

If  anyone  is  inclined  to  ask  vchy  this 
and  similar  institutions  have  all  the 
students  they  can  possibly  accommodate, 
and  why  at  the  same  time  our  theolog- 
ical schools  and  seminaries  are  almost 
deserted,  he  might  find  at  least  a  partial 
answer  in  the  above.  Or,  if  anyone 
wishes  to  discover  at  least  one  source 
of  the  many  alarming  rumors  of  a 
threatening  invasion  by  Japan,  or  Ger- 
many, or  England,  he  may  do  well  to 
begin  his  investigation  right  here.  If 
we  could  not  be  persuaded,  and  somehow 
kept  persuaded,  that  these  dangers 
actually  threaten,  these  men  might  find 
themselves  suddenly  without  a  job,  and 
a  most  acceptable  job  at  that.  And  so 
the  Japanese  will  continue  to  train  their 
guns  upon  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


When  a  man  tells  you  that  he  M'ill  not 
identify  himself  with  any  church  of  any 
kind  because  there  are  so  many  hypo- 
crites in  every  church,  it  might  perhaps 
be  well  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  doubtless  room  for  at  least 
one  more.  And  even  if  that  should 
fail  in  one  instance  or  another,  there  al- 
ways is  here  as  elsewhere  abundant  room 
on  top. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evangelical 
Messenger  it  is  said  editorially:  "The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  denied  to-day  by  a 
denomination  known  as  the  Unitarian 
Church.  ...  If  Christ  was  not  divine 
as  well  as  human,  then  he  was  the  great- 
est imposter  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  Bible  a  farce,  heaven  and 
liell  misnomers  and  bugbears,  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood  a  myth, 
Christian  hope  and  assurance  a  mock- 
ery. ...  If  Christ  was  not  divine,  then 
nearly  seven  hundred  million  Christians 
in  the  world  to-day  are  deceived,  and 


the  Bible  full  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities," etc.,  etc. 

Of  course,  it  would  do  no  good  to  tell 
the  perpetrator  of  the  above  that  Uni- 
tarians do  not  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  that  they  not  only  affirm  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  divinity  of  all 
men;  that  what  they  defty  is  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  ecclesiastical  and 
theolog-ical  fiction  concerning  him.  He 
would  reject  such  a  statement  with 
scorn.  He  understands  the  Unitarian 
position,  and  that  ends  it.  But  does  he. 
and  others  like-minded,  afflicted  with  an 
over  supply  of  sectarian  zeal,  realize 
what  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
attitude  must  be  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances in  which  thoughful  people  in 
their  own  churches  find  it  increasingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  light 
of  present-day  knowledge,  to  hold  any 
longer  the  old  dogma  of  "very  God  of 
very  God?"  Eight  here  it  is  where  the 
Unitarian  church,  sometimes  maligned 
and  often  misimderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, comes  in  with  its  message  of 
peace  and  comfort  to  those  who  have 
somehow  broken  the  ecclesiastical  shell 
and  need  the  comforting  assurance  that 
it  is  no  sin  to  think,  and  that  even  if  the 
old  theological  dogmas  should  prove,  one 
by  one,  to  be  but  fig-ments  of  the  imagin- 
ation, the  consequences  will  not  be  really 
alarming.  On  the  contrary,  where  ths 
old  dogmas  disappear  befcire  the  incom- 
ing of  the  larger  knowledge,  the  results 
are  most  excellent.  Only  where  one  can 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  either  the  old 
dogma  or  nothing,  do  we  find  results 
that  are  disastrous.  F-  W. 


I  am  not  oavth-born,  though  I  hero  delay; 

Hope's  child,  I  suniinon  infinite  i)0\vers. 
And  laugh  to  see  the  mild  and  sunny  day 

Smile  on  the  thin  and  shrunk  autumnal  hours. 
I  laugh,  for  hope  hath  happy  place  for  me; 
If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea. 

— Jf'illinm  Klltiii  Channing. 
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The  decree  of  bachelor  of  theology 
was  conferred  upon  Kev.  Hosmer 
McKoon  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  Ministry  held  on 
May  9th. 

An  informal  reception  to  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Crooker  was  given  at 
their  home  in  Redlands,  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  May  7th.  A  large 
number  of  friends  and  admirers  paid 
their  respects  and  enjoyed  the  occasion. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  addressed 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  San  Jose  on  the  evening 
of  May  16th,  speaking  on  "The  Outlook 
for  Universal  Peace." 

•  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Skinner,  of  Boston,  the 
eminent  constructor  of  organs,  came  to 
San  Francisco  and  personally  superin- 
tended the  installation  of  the  organ,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  George  Williams  Hooper 
to  the  First  Unitarian  Church  as  a 
memorial  of  her  husband. 

At  the  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  held  in 
Chicago,  May  13th'  to  16th,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  R.  Dodson  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  platform  meeting,  speaking 
on  "Personality  the  Goal  of  Evolution." 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  of  San  Diego, 
in  •  a  recent  sermon  on  the  liberal's  ap- 
proach to  the  ideal  Christ,  said : 

"The  liberal  believes  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Christ  and  his  faith  is  taking 
one's  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
worker  and  laborer  for  things  that  ex- 
press the  Christ  character.  When  you 
become  a  true  Christian  you  add  to  your 
cares  and  obligations ;  you  lose  none. 

"Christ  expressed  his  principles  of 
faith,  not  in  words  and  systems ;  he  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  life.  The  liberal's  ap- 
proach to  Christ  is  on  the  highway  of 
everyday  common  duty ;  he  believes  that 
faith  in  Christ  will  not  do  what  a  life 
like  his  can  accomplish.  A  life  of  deeds 
and  loving  ministries  characterized 
Christ,  and  true  Christianity  is  a  life  of 
everyday  human  helpfulness  to  our  fel- 
lowmen. 


Unitarian  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  remain  closed  for  a  brief  vaca- 
tion period  extending  from  June  29th  to 
August  4th. 

The  third  recital  in  dedication  of  the 
new  organ  of  the  San  Francisco  church 
Avas  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  3d, 
by  Mr.  William  King  of  Oakland,  Miss 
Dottibee  Latham,  soprano,  assisting. 
It  was  largely  attended  and  warmly 
appreciated. 

Rev.  Franklin  Baker,  of  Sacramento, 
is  bravely  striving  to  resurrect  the  Stock- 
ton church.  On  May  2d  he  spoke  at  the 
Hotel  Stockton  and  secured  twenty  sig- 
natures to  a  fellowship  book.  He  pro- 
poses to  hold  weekly  meetings  till  the 
end  of  July  and  hopes  by  that  time  to 
establish  a  society  that  will  live,  and 
build  a  church  to  live  in. 

Two  important  gifts  for  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  presiclent.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Wilbur.  These  came  from  Horace  Davis 
of  San  Francisco,  a  former  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  now  a 
trustee  of  Stanford  University,  one  gift 
being  realty  to  the  value  of  $17,000,  an- 
other $30,000  to  be  applied  at  once  to  the 
endowments. 

As  evidence  of  gain  of  real  liberalism 
the  Ferndale.  Cal.,  paper's  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Rev.  Nehemiah  Baker  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Eureka  exchanged 
pulpits  with  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Clark  of  the  Fern- 
dale  Congregational  church  on  the  even- 
ing of  INIay  14th.  "Rev.  Mr.  Baker  was 
greeted  by  a  good-sized  congregation  and 
delivered  a  most  interesting  sermon." 

The  Sunday-school  of  All  Souls' 
Church  of  Santa  Cruz,  chaperoned  by 
the  teachers  and  older  members  of  the 
congregation,  held  a  picnic  on  Satur- 
day. May  12th.  at  Parsons'  ranch  in 
Scotts  Valley.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  May  pole  dance  by  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  this  was  a  feature  of  the  day. 
At  noon,  under  the  spreading  oaks,  the 
basket  luncheon  was  en.ioyed.  with  cof- 
fee furnished  for  the  older  people  and 
lemonade  for  the  children.  All  re- 
turned with  large  bunches  of  azaleas, 
now  in  their  glory. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  2d,  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Eeed  spoke  at  his  Palo  Alto  church 
on  "The  Art  of  Miirillo,"  an  address  for 
which  he  qualified  himself  by  spending 
a  considerable  time  in  Spain,  to  better 
appreciate  local  color  in  Spanish  art. 
Many  of  IMurillo's  best  works  were  pre- 
sented in  illustrations. 

A  service  unique  in  Fresno  was  ob- 
served on  "Flower  Day"  at  the  Unitarian 
church  on  May  12th.  Fourteen  children 
were  baptised  and  a  musical  program 
was  rendered.  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton 
made  a  short  address  on  the  position  of 
the  Unitarian  church  regarding  baptis- 
mal rites.  In  the  evening  a  service  of 
song  was  given  in  the  church,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Emerson  Guild  having 
charge  of  the  program. 

Pomona  holds  on  the  good  old  custom 
of  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  This  year 
Ganesha  Park  was  the  place,  May  24:th 
was  the  time,  and  all  went  well.  A  light 
shower  did  not  even  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  participants. 

The  Unitarians  of  Salem.  Oregon,  held 
a  memorial  service,  Sunday  morning, 
]\ray  26th.  The  memorial  sermon  was 
preached  by  Comrade  J.  A.  Cruzan,  who 
served  three  years  as  a  private  soldier 
in  Company  F.  Third  Iowa  Infantry. 
He  was  wounded  twice,  having  his  foot 
injured  by  a  gun  carriage  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  his  skull  fractured  by  a 
minnie  bullet  during  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  His  subject  was,  "The  Men  of 
1861,  and  the  Work  They  Did." 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  had  a 
very  interesting  evening  on  INIay  15th  at 
which  ]\lr.  Charles  B.  Turrell  spoke  on 
"Early  California."  Mr.  Turrell  has  for 
years  gathered  old  daguerreotypes  and 
sketches  of  California  scenes  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  State 
and  has  a  remarkable  collection. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  of  Eureka,  has  a 
special  fondness  for  boys.  He  works 
with  them,  plays  with  them,  and  so  is  on 
a  good  footing  to  talk  to  them.  On  iMay 
26th  he  held  a  special  afternoon  service, 
talking  on  "Making  Presidents,"  and 
"First  Aid."  On  the  following  Sunday 
he  gave  a  "Vacation  Talk." 

On  May  26th  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Ilodgin, 


of   Los   Angeles,    spoke   upon   "On   the 
Heights."    He  said : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  occasionally  rise 
to  the  mountain  tops  and  gain  inspiring 
glimpses  of  the  higher  life.  Everyone 
has  his  transfiguration  moments  when  he 
is  chastened  and  purified.  All  his  evil 
and  low  desires  slip  from  him  and  he 
wishes  only  for  the  better  life  and  de- 
termines to  live  it.  The  test  of  life  is  in 
the  ability  to  carry  these  higher  visions 
with  us  and  to  keep  them  potent  and 
vital,  directing  our  activities  and  aims 
during  the  humdrum  days  of  common 
toil  so  that  temptation  may  not  again 
have  dominion  over  us. 

"The  valleys  of  temptation  are  numer- 
ous. Only  God  and  the  brute  are  free 
from  temptation.  The  one  because  it  has 
not  attained  to  a  sufficient  ideality  to 
experience  a  conflict  between  duty  and 
desire ;  the  other  because  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  causes  duty  and  desire  to  al- 
ways coincide.  But  humanity,  that  part 
of  creation  between  the  brute  and  divin- 
ity, fired  by  the  divine  spark  which 
makes  him  strive  for  divine  ends  while 
ever  held  back  by  the  Ioav  and  brutish 
within  which  resists  his  ideals  at  every 
point — humanity  is  subject  to  continual 
temptation." 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Hart,  most  of 
whose  life  was  spent  in  China,  wrote  not 
long  ago  of  the  Chinese :  "They  can 
learn  anything  and  do  anything.  They 
are  punctiliously  polite:  they  worship 
talent :  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly 
that  they  scorn  to  think  it  requires  to  be 
supported  or  enforced  by  might.  These 
qualities  are  not  simply  to  be  found  in 
isolated  cases,  but  are  characteristic  of 
the  race  as  a  whole." 

The  commission  for  the  statue  of 
Florence  Nightingale  at  Derby  has  been 
given  to  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Victor  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  This  memorial 
is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  hospital  at 
Derby,  and  will  take  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, with  seats  round:  while  the 
marble  figure,  some  six  feet  nine  inches 
high,  will  stand  on  a  stone  pedestal  in 
the  center  of  the  stMni-circle.  Florence 
Nightinuale  will  l)e  depicted  as  the  Lady 
of  the  Lamp. 
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Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  spoke 
on  May  19th  on  "The  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,"  treating-  the  subject  in  a  broad 
and  sympathetic  manner,  finding  it  typi- 
fied in  modern  democracy.  "This  is  the 
coming  of  the  Christ  and  his  coming 
has  been  made  known  mnch  more  in  the 
great  world  than  it  has  in  the  church. 
The  coming  of  Christ  is  not  a  material 
reality;  it  is  a  spiritual  reality.  The 
Christ  is  an  ideal,  a  mental  and  spiritual 
ideal,  and  like  all  ideals  comes  only 
when  you  open  your  souls  and  put  your- 
selves in  a  receptive  mood.  The  Christ 
is  a  spirit  of  truth,  a  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge, a  spirit  of  justice,  a  spirit  of 
righteousness,  a  spirit  of  love,  a  spirit  of 
purity,  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  a  spirit  of 
progress,  a  spirit  of  aspiration,  a  spirit 
of  hope  and  faith,  and  inclusive  of  all 
that  is  good.  And  no  church  is  large 
enough  and  free  enough  today  to  wel- 
come the  Christ  that  is  to  hej  because 
"eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  what  God  has  prepared  for  his 
family  of  children  when  they  shall  have 
grown  to  manhood.  But  like  children 
we  can  grow,  we  can  have  the  receptive 
mind  and  the  open  .soul." 

A  Milwaukee  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Miller  has  returned  to  this  country  after 
a  sojourn  of  four  months  in  New  Zea- 
land making  a  study  of  socialism  as  it  is 
in  that  land.  His  verdict  is  that  it  is  a 
failure  and  that  it  has  about  bankrupted 
the  country.  "But  bankruptcy  is  not 
the  worst  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Miller.  "So- 
cialism has  devitalized  the  people  and 
sapped  their  initiative.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  have  I  seen  Anglo-Saxons  so 
casual  and  inefficient.  The  country  has 
been  socialized  about  as  much  as  it  can 
be.  The  government  owns  the  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  It  issues 
life  and  fire  insurance  policies.  It  runs 
banks.  Yet  it  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  be- 
cause the  government  has  been  inefficient 
and  extravagant.  Its  life  insurance  has 
maintained  itself,  but  it  has  tried  so 
many  other  experiments  that  it  has  had 
to  borrow  vast  sums  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficits, and  now  about  25  per  cent  of  its 
income  is  used  in  paying  interest  on 
these  loans.  About  one  person  in  five  is 
a  government  employee." 

Professor     Henry     ]\Iorse     Stephens 


lately  spoke  before  the  Unitarian  Club  of 
Alameda  on  "Newspapers."'  treating 
them  historically  and  critically.  They 
had  their  origin  in  a  natural  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  others  first  demonstrated 
by  gossip ;  then  by  the  establishment  of 
placards  in  public  places,  a  practice  used 
in  old  Roman  days,  then  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  public  crier  in  Venice. 

"The  newspapers  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  molding  public  opinion 
and  they  are  in  turn  molded  by  public 
opinion. 

"The  first  real  paper  was  established 
in  Hamburg.  La  Gazette  of  France  con- 
tained news,  comment  on  the  news,  sup- 
pression of  news  and  general  commercial 
information.  The  London  Political 
Mercury,  designed  to  present  the  views 
of  parliament,  was  the  first  English 
newspaper." 

With  the  Spectator,  the  great  English 
periodical,  in  which  appeared  the  writ- 
ings of  Joseph  Addison,  advertising 
came  into  existence. 

The  London  Gazette,  still  published, 
was  commenced  in  1668.  He  spoke  inti- 
mately of  the  life  of  a  reporter,  having 
served  in  that  capacity.  He  credits 
Daniel  De  Foe  with  having  been  the  first 
newspaper  reporter. 


A  Suggestion. 
Could  any  more  fitting  memorial  for 
Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Ames  be  made  than 
the  adoption  of  his  services  for  use  in 
our  churches?  I  understand  the  old 
Hymn  and  Tune  Book  is  to  be  revised 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  beautiful 
collections  which  Dr.  Ames  made  might 
well  take  the  places  of  some  of  the  im- 
precatory psalms.  When  in  the  Unitar- 
ian work,  I  had  much  occasion  to  select 
responsive  services,  and  those  that  Avere 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Ames's  little  book 
for  his  "Spring  Garden"  parish  were 
far  beyond  any  others  in  beauty  of 
thought,  and  as  expressing  the  Unitarian 
ideals.  Perhaps  there  is  a  larger  col- 
lection of  his  making  than  this  one.  As 
one  minister  said  to  me,  "Dr.  Ames  has 
a  unique  genius  for  gathering  gems  here 
and  there  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment and  placing  them  in  a  perfect 
mosaic."  Surely  these  choice  selections 
should  not  be  lost  to  our  people. 

Emma  R.  Russ. 
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Contributed, 

Close-to-Life  Talks  with  Readers 

By  William  Day  Sinionds. 

When  a  good  man  dies  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  in  idle  eulogy. 
It  benefits  neither  the  dead  nor  the  liv- 
ing. But  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
some  lives  when  death  has  given  com- 
pleteness and  finality  to  the  story;  when 
the  years  as  a  whole,  like  a  seamless 
robe,  testify  to  the  beauty  of  simple, 
manlj^,  and  serviceable  living. 

Kecently  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  four  days  in  the  society  of  Dr. 
Chester  Rowell,  late  Mayor  of  Fresno. 
With  a  kindness  quite  characteristic  he 
seemed  intent  on  showing  me  everything 
in  and  about  Fresno  that  could  interest 
and  instruct  a  visitor.  And  much  we 
saw  together  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Most  interesting  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  the  good  doctor  himself  and 
the  relation  in  which  he  evidently  stood 
to  the  city  and  its  people. 

Because  he  thought  it  would  be  of  use 
to  me  as  a  public  teacher  or  morals  and 
religion,  he  became  my  pilot  on  a  trip 
through  Chinatown,  which  the  good 
doctor  assured  me  was  more  interesting 
than  the  same  district  in  San  Francisco. 
Down  below  the  street  into  the  lodging- 
houses  of  the  Orientals,  where  there  Avas 
woeful  lack  of  either  light  or  air,  we 
passed  together,  and  the  only  good  thing 
to  see  was  the  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
stolid  Chinamen  as  they  recognized  Dr. 
Rowell.  They  all  knew  him,  and  they 
knew  him  as  a  friend.  Here  was  a  man 
who  really  believed  in  the  "square  deal" 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They 
felt  wholly  safe,  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  law,  while  he  was  INIavor. 


And  then  a  hurried  trip  through  the 
restricted  district,  in  which — strangely 
enough — my  guide  took  no  little  pride. 
Believing  that  such  a  district  is  a  neces- 
sary concession  to  human  folly,  it  Avas 
a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  him 
that  here  was  a  cleaner,  more  sanitary, 
better  regulated  area  of  vice  than  any 
city  of  similar  size  and  population  could 
show. 

That  I  could  not  share  in  his  enthu- 
siasm because  of  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  under  his  administra- 


tion, seemed  to  my  friend  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  student,  who  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  face  this  problem 
officially.  That  I  thought  some  things 
were  more  dangerous  the  "safer"'  they 
became,  and  that  I  further  affirmed  it  a 
superstition  to  imagine  that  a  restricted 
district  was  necessary  at  all, — at  these 
Orphic  sayings  of  mine  he  smiled  wearily 
and  doubtless  forgave  me  on  account  of 
my  "invincible  ignorance." 

One  thing  I  could  not  fail  to  notice. 
As  Ave  passed  at  the  unusual  hour  of  11 
A.  M.  through  the  section  reserA^ed  for 
Japanese  girls,  Ave  saAV  a  fcAv  timid  look- 
ing creatures  preparing  breakfast  in  one 
of  the  "cribs."  Speaking  to  one  of  them, 
the  doctor  said:  "Do  you  knoAv  me?" 
With  a  smile  of  confidence,  such  as  in 
the  days  of  her  innocence  she  might 
have  given  her  father,  she  ansAvered: 
"Yes,  I  knoAV  you."  And  the  venerable 
man  passed  on,  evidently  pleased  that 
this  poor  girl  was  not  afraid  in  his 
presence.  SomehoAv  I  thought  of  one 
AAdio  was  called  "the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners." 


Nor  can  I  soon  forget  the  long  auto 
rides  in  the  country  roundabout.  Dur- 
ing thirty  3'ears  he  had  Avatched  the  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
He  kncAV  every  ranch  and  A'ineyard,  and 
Avhat  Avas  far  more  interesting  to  me, 
he  kncAV  the  life  story  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Does  any  man  come  so 
near  to  the  life  of  the  people  as  the 
trusted  physician  ? 

Many  a  story  he  told  me,  passing 
along,  of  human  weakness  and  sorroAV, 
of  struggle  and  victory  over  adverse 
conditions,  of  men  Avho  came  AA-ith  their 
families,  poor  and  friendless,  into  the 
valley  of  promise  and  Avere  noAv  pros- 
perous people,  of  foreigners  unable  to 
speak  a  Avord  of  English,  Avho  a  genera- 
tion ago  Avere  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  and  noAV  are  successful  men 
of  affairs,  most  desirable  citizens,  pa- 
triotic Americans; — all  this  and  more 
he  told,  and  as  I  listened,  I  saAv  a  ncAv 
race  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — 
not  Englisli.  Irish.  German,  Italian,  or 
Armenian.  1)ut  just  American — a  ming- 
ling of  all  bloods  to  produce  at  last  the 
superman  of  all  time. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  are  few  things  in  life  more  legiti- 
mate than  an  honest  man's  pride  in  a 
good  piece  of  work  well  done.  This 
thought  was  uppermost  in  mind  as  Doe- 
tor  Rowell  showed  me  through  the 
Repuhlican  Building,  "from  garret  to 
basement" ;  or,  to  speak  by  the  card — 
from  the  sanctum,  where  Chester  Row- 
ell, the  nephew,  writes  those  "On  to 
Richmond"  editorials  for  the  progres- 
sives of  California,  to  the  great  presses 
below  stairs,  where  the  leading  paper 
of  the  State — outside  the  metropolitan 
cities — is  printed,  folded,  and  delivered 
to  nimble  messengers,  who  circulate  it 
through  all  California  and  beyond. 

He  described  the  humble  beginnings, 
the  successive  changes  necessitated  by 
enlarging  opportunities,  the  proud  po- 
sition honestly  earned,  and  now  to  be 
maintained  only  at  the  price  of  con- 
tinued progress, — all  of  which  enforced 
the  important  truth  that  the  living  man 
is  ever  on  the  march.  He  may  not  so 
much  as  sit  down  at  the  campfire  of 
success  to  warm  his  hands,  but — the 
rather — must  "steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea"  toward  whatever 
harbor  of  achievenjent  God  wills. 

I  have  not  read  the  funeral  eulogy 
spoken  of  Dr.  Rowell.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Fresno  Repuhlican 
is  his  monument.  That  in  establishing 
so  great  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  so 
stalwart  a  defender  of  free  institutions. 
he  did  his  best  work.  Possibly.  So  I 
might  have  thought,  but  for  an  hour  in 
his  office,  where  as  a  healer  of  men,  I 
saw  him  as  the  beloved  physician. 


.Only  an  hour,  remember — but  such 
an  hour.  When  we  reached  the  office 
we  found  two  old  ladies  waiting  to  "see 
the  doctor."  Very  plain  old  ladies,  and 
poorly  dressed,  yet  no  madame  could 
have  been  more  kindly  treated  or  with 
greater  delicacy  and  sympathy  —  and 
these  passed  out  with  a,  new  light  of 
hope  in  eyes  long  dimmed  by  pain  and 
sorrow.  Then  an  Armenian  Avho  could 
not  speak  a  word  the  doctor  could  un- 
derstand, his  sick  babe  of  a  year  in 
his  arm,  an  older  brother  along  to  tell 
as  well  as  he  could  the  story  of  baby's 
dread  disease.    Altogether,  it  was  a  pic- 


ture very  human  and  very  touching. 
The  dumb  anxiety  of  the  father,  the 
painstaking  eagerness  of  the  boy  to 
tell  all  the  symptoms  correctly,  the  long 
and  careful  examination  of  the  doctor, 
kind  words  of  cheer  at  the  close,  eager- 
ly translated  to  the  father,  the  blessed 
assurance  that  "baby  would  be  all 
right  in  a  few  days,"  and  then  the  hur- 
rying out  with  that  magic  prescrip- 
tion, and  then  home  to  mother  with 
the  good  news, — I  say  it  was  all  very 
human  and  all  commonplace  enough  in 
Dr.  Rowell's  life,  but  when  one  thinks 
of  years  and  years  so  given  to  the 
service  of  all  classes  and  races,  what 
need  of  a  monument  for  one  who  dwells 
in  hearts  he  has  comforted? 

And  others  came — last  of  all  a  negro 
boy  with  bandaged  eyes,  evidently 
making  the  most  of  his  calamity,  and 
after  swift  consultation,  kindly  dis- 
missed as  not  so  bad  off,  counseled  to 
keep  busy  and  not  think  too  much 
about  it, — just  that  appeal,  deft  but 
searching,  required  to  give  new  strength 
where  courage  was  in  default,  but  all 
done  with  fatherly  kindness, — it  was 
good  to  see  this  busy  man,  who  had 
hardly  time  for  his  meals,  stop  and  ad- 
vise this  pevish  boy  of  "color,"  admin- 
istering a  tonic  to  manliness.  By  the 
way,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
a  deal  of  the  best  preaching  is  done  out 
of  the  pulpit?  Heart-to-heart  words, 
simple,  direct,  effective,  spoken  "on  the 
wing"  by  men  who  never  think  of  style, 
method,  or  dogma.  Heaven  bless  the 
lay   preachers   of  the   gospel   of  right 


li^ 


We  men  "of  the  cloth"   envy 


you  your  chance  to  preach  without 
"preaching."  If  we  could  live  our  lives 
over  some  of  us  would  be  in  your  ranks 
to-day. 


James  Parton  once  said  "that  as  long 
as  the  Catholic  servant  girl  was  a  better 
servant  and  a  better  woman  than  her 
non-Catholic  sister  the  Pope  was  safe 
on  his  throne." 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
confidence  of  logic  "linked  and  strong," 
I  affirm  that  as  long  as  the  Unitarian 
Church  enrolls  among  its  members  such 
men  as  Doctor  Chester  Rowell  it  can- 
not  fail   or   falter.      Not    though    our 
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little  church  at  Fresno  feels  bereft  of 
one  who  was  as  '"foundation  walls"  in 
its  temple  of  truth.  The  spirit  and  ex- 
ample of  the  good  man  lives— and  com- 
pletes his  work. 


The     Educational     Policy    of     a 
Christian  Commonwealth. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  Ph.D. 

We  shall  agree  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  a  direct  relation  of  education  to  the 
ability  of  a  people  to  do  their  work, 
whatever  it  may  be;  to  their  moral 
status,  and  hence  to  the  stability  and 
happiness  of  life;  and,  finally,  to  their 
ability  to  promote  just  and  happy  re- 
lations with  other  peoples. 

We  call  ourselves  a  "Christian  Na- 
tion," and  undoubtedly  the  ideals  pi 
the  Christian  religion  are  established, 
whether  vaguely  or  clearly  conceived, 
as  a  criteria  of  our  national  character 
and  conduct,  and  as  the  tests  of  indi- 
vidual worth.  Since  this  is  true, — be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that 
any  other  moral  and  spiritual  status 
should  obtain  for  America,  and  because 
we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  character  of  the  people  is  inevitably 
founded  in  the  education  that  is  af- 
forded the  children  of  the  nation, — it  is 
worth  while  to  ask  whether  or  not  we 
are  proceeding,  in  our  educational 
methods,  along  the  lines  which  our 
premises  of  a  "Christian  Nation"  would 
demand.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
just  this :  What  is  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion to  education?  Have  we  really 
comprehended  the  importance  of  this 
relation?  What  are  we  doing  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  involved  in  the  natural 
and  necessary  relation  of  religion  to 
the  development  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  a  child? 

"Truth  is  within  ourselves;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whatc'er  you  may  believe. 

.  .  .  Ancl,  to  know, 
TJather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence   the   imprisoned   splendor  may   escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

Commenting  on  this  passage  from 
Browning's  "Paracelsus,"  President 
Nicholas  IMurray  Butler  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress  before  the   National   Educational 


Association,  in  1895:  "This  is  the  poet- 
ical form  of  the  truth  pointed  to  by 
both  philosophy  and  science.  It  offers 
us  a  sure  standing-ground  for  our  edu- 
cational theory.  It  reveals  to  us,  not 
as  an  hypothesis  but  as  a  fact,  education 
is  spiritual  growth  toward  intellectual 
and  moral  perfection,  and  saves  us  from 
the  peril  of  viewing  it  as  an  artificial 
process  according  to  mechanical  form- 
ulas. Finally,  it  assures  us  that  while 
no  knowledge  is  worthless, — for  it  all 
leads  iLs  back  to  the  common  cause  and 
ground  of  all — yet  that  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  which  stands  in  closest  rela- 
tion to  the  highest  forms  of  the  activity 
of  that  spirit  which  is  created  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  holds  nature  and  man 
alike  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

I  am  quoting  Browning  and  Butler 
at  length  with  the  hope  of  disabusing 
your  minds  of  the  feeling  that  my  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  by  a  minister  on  ex 
parte  grounds.  If  I  can  make  the 
thoiTght  of  a  poet  and  of  a  professor  of 
education,  now  a  university  president, 
my  point  of  departure,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  accuse  me  of  seeing  the 
subject  from  the  angle  of  limited,  short- 
sighted, unscientific,  ecclesiastical  de- 
nominationalism.  Moreover,  all  I  have 
to  say  to  you  to-day  is  the  legitimate 
unfolding  of  this  text  I  have  quoted. 
For  an  orderly  treatment  of  the  theme 
would  first  define  the  terms,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  better 
definition  of  religion  than  that  con- 
cealed in  the  words  of  President  Butler, 
"The  highest  forms  of  activity  of  that 
spirit  which  is  created  in  the  image  of 
Him  who  holds  nature  and  man  alike 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  This,  we 
understand,  refers  to  those  activities  of 
the  human  mind  which  are  the  true  and 
honest  treatment  of  all  subjects  of 
thought ;  the  true  and  vigorous  action 
of  will  in  the  determination  of  all 
human  conduct  -,  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  relating  of  a  personality  to  its 
entire  world  of  environment,  but  with 
this  significant  and  underlying  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  all  this  is  experienced 
in  and  through  the  constant  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  there  is  One  "who 
holds  nature  and  man  alike  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand."'     All  activities  of  the 
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human  spirit  pursued  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  relationship  of  the  higher 
One,  and  determined  by  the  criterion  of 
this  relationship,  thereby  become  at  once 
the  "higher"  activities. 

This  is  the  only  definition  of  religion 
which  can  concern  thinking  men  and 
women  of  these  times;  for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  multitude  of  sects  founded 
on  varying  definitions  of  traditional  ma- 
terial, is  proof  that  all  that  pertains  to 
religion,  except  this  fundamental  and 
never-changing  consciousness,  is  forever 
in  a  state  of  flux,  as  a  mass  of  individual 
or  group  opinions  about  religion.  This 
definition  of  religion,  then,  is  the  ground 
for  affirming  that  any  activity  of  life 
is  a  "higher"  activity,  if  guided  by  the 
consciousness  of  one's  relation  to  God, 
rather,  that  there  are  no  lower  activities, 
save  as  the  soul  loses  its  perspective,  for- 
gets the  God  w^ho  holds  all  things  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  In  other  words,  the 
digging  of  potatoes  is  just  as  high  an 
activity  as  the  preaching  of  a  sermon 
or  the  hearing  of  a  confession,  provided 
the  digging  is  an  accessory  and  useful 
thing,  and  one  digs  with  a  psalm  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  makes  both  souls 
and  potatoes  to  grow.  There  may" be  all 
sorts  of  temporally  effective  and  quant- 
itative differences  between  different 
activities,  but  the  qualitative  determin- 
ant of  every  act  is  in  the  soul  of  the 
actor.  If  he  knows  himself  to  be  a 
child  of  the  God  and  Father  of  this 
whole  world,  and  so  conducts  himself, 
every  act,  every  occupation,  every  sta- 
tion in  life  is  heavenly  and  holy. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mass  of  our 
people  in  these  times  believe  this,  and 
that  is  one  reason,  perhaps  the  chief 
reason,  why  they  do  not  go  to  church 
more.  They  can  be  just  as  holy  outside 
of  the  church  as  in  it,  and  accepting  the 
traditional  dictum  of  the  church  to  the 
contrary  as  the  present  position  of  the 
church,  they  are  indifferent  to  its  activ- 
ities. The  result  being,  however,  that 
indifference  to  the  social  expression  and 
cultivation  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness gradually  robs  a  man  of  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view  for  life,  and  dwarfs 
the  consciousness  of  his  relation  to  the 
divine  being,  which  is  truly  an  abnormal 
condition   of   mind,   with   its  final   and 


certain  bad  results.  To  escape  such  a 
condition  of  spirit.  President  Butler 
would  recommend  the  "higher"  activ- 
ities, and  he  declares  that  the  knowl- 
edge, the  education,  which  can  preserve 
this  consciousness  of  relation  to  the 
divine  being  is  worth  more  than  any 
other  knowledge. 

But  what  knowledge,  what  form  of 
education  is  this?  Is  it  the  Sunday- 
school  and.  catechism  method  and  ma- 
terial? Certainly  yes, — if  you  still  de- 
fine religion  in  terms  of  past  events, 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  forms,  cere- 
monies, creeds.  Certainly  no, — if  you 
define  religion  in  terms  of  immediate 
consciousness  of  relation  to  God,  and 
the  practical  use  of  this  as  a  norm  for 
conduct.  What  education,  then,  is  this 
latter  case?  All  education,  all  knowl- 
edge, that  can  be  learned,  precisely  as 
according  to  this  definition  of  religion, 
all  activities  are  high  and  holy  if  this 
consciousness  of  God  is  their  norm  and 
criterion.  But  this  doubtless  seems 
rather  vague  and  difficult  of  practical 
application.  So  the  forerunners  of  the 
multitude  of  modem  religious  sects 
thought;  and  to  make  education  very 
definitely  religious,  capable  of  practical 
religious  application,  they  determined  a 
churchly  curriculum  including  only 
those  things  that  had  direct  bearing  on 
the  sacred  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
excluded  and  anathematized  all  things 
that  were  contrary  to,  or  cast  honest 
doubt  on  those  traditions. 

If  there  had  been  but  one  church,  this 
method  might  never  have  been  called  in 
question.  But  the  church  rested  its  very 
being  on  the  past  as  a  foundation,  on 
external  and  institutional  things.  Any 
man  might  interpret  the  traditional  ma- 
terial somewhat  differently  from  his 
neighbor, — hence  many  churches,  differ- 
ing as  to  "the  true"  religion  and  educa- 
tion, and  finally,  in  effect,  anathematiz- 
ing each  other  on  the  basis  of  their  dif- 
ferences, and  in  their  bickering  jealousy 
forcing  the  state  to  bar  all  religious  in- 
struction from  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

Now  there  are  two  possible  grounds 
on  which  it  might  be  urged  that  this, 
after  all,  is  not  a  serious  condition.  It 
might  be  urged  that  religion  is  not  im- 
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portant  for  life.  And  again,  it  might 
be  urged  that,  if  religion  is  important 
for  life,  young  people  can  develop  it  un- 
consciously, and  by  influence.  This 
second  consideration  is  actually  urged 
by  many,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
imbecile  as  an  analysis  of  the  process  of 
growth  and  education.  Apply  the  same 
judgment  to  anything  else  considered 
Avorth  Avhile.  A  student  can  learn  a 
language,  say,  or  a  branch  of  mathe- 
matics "without  every  studying  the  sub- 
ject or  talking  about  it ;  just  send  the 
children  to  school  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  mathematicians  and  linguists, 
but  don't  let  the  teachers  open  their 
mouths!  Is  such  a  program  any  less 
than  imbecile? 

But  as  to  the  first  objection,  namely, 
that  religion  is  not  important  for  life, 
therefore  does  not  need  to  be  studied 
or  taught,  it  would  hardly  suffice  for  us 
to  quote  a  professor  or  a  poet  to  the 
contrary.  If  we  cannot  here  reasonably 
establish  the  actual  worth  and  necessity 
of  religion  for  life,  then,  of  course,  the 
relation  of  religion  to  education  is  a 
meaningless  subject  for  consideration. 
Let  us  see  how,  unconsciously,  we  main- 
tain the  importance  of  religion  for  the 
life  of  the  student. 

Very  much  of  the  vagueness  of  popu- 
lar thought  as  to  the  specific  question 
of  the  practical  value  of  religion  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  terms  discussed  are 
themselves  difficult  of  definition,  and 
religious  experience,  as  such,  is  very 
difficult  of  reduction  to  practical,  tang- 
ible things  and  observable  acts.  In  a 
time  when  education  insits  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  method,  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion and  use  in  the  laboratory  or  work- 
shop, it  is  difficult  to  see,  off-hand,  any 
practical  value  in  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  which  are  not  of  this 
type.  Still,  while  firmly  married  to  the 
scientific,  laboratory  method,  with  no 
possibility  of  divorce  or  desire  for  it,  we 
claim,  nevortlieles=!,  that  the  end  of  all 
this  is  to  fit  the  student  for  life,  and  we 
define  life,  right  scientifically,  as  ad- 
justment,— progressive  and  increasing- 
ly useful  adjustment  to  one's  total  en- 
vironment. And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
agree  with  the  learned  professor  that 
education   is   "spiritual   growth   toward 


intellectual  and  moral  perfection."  In 
other  words,  after  all  our  complicated 
mechanical  laboratory  methods  and  ma- 
terials, through  the  flying  belts  and  pul- 
leys and  electrical  shocks  and  varying 
temperatures  and  pressures  and  reac- 
tions of  which  we  lead  the  spiritual  sub- 
ject for  a  term  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
we  fall  back  on  our  sense  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  universe  itself  and  de- 
clare that  the  purpose  of  this  education 
is  "spiritual  growth."  Why  do  we  cling 
to  this  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing to  the  child  a  truly  spiritual  appre- 
ciation of  his  larger  and  finer  spiritual 
environment,  when  the  entire  school 
program  indulges  in  methods  and  ma- 
terials which  are  not  spiritually  inter- 
preted,—though  they  might  be — and  we 
totally  neglect,  or  by  law  forbid,  such 
interpretation  and  the  development  in 
the  child  of  such  a  spiritual  point  of 
view?  I  think  we  hold  to  the  final 
analysis  of  education  in  these  spiritual 
terras,  despite  our  methods,  because  w^e 
know%  on  sober  reflection,  that  the  child's 
mind,  however  elusive  when  assailed  by 
laboratory  investigation,  has  arisen  out 
of  a  mental  or  spiritual  reality  which 
partakes  of  this  world's  ultimate  nature, 
which  is  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and 
that  the  inner  meaning  and  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  child's  whole  life  is 
evaluated  finally  in  the  terms  of  its  men- 
tal or  spiritual  processes  and  relations. 
All  roads  lead  to  this  citadel,  and  there 
finally  are  the  realities  of  life  for  us  all. 
In  other  w^ords,  whether  our  school 
methods  take  it  into  account  or  not,  the 
real,  intimate,  final  environment  of  every 
spirit  is  a  spiritual  environment.  As 
minds  supported  by  bodies  we  come  into 
this  world;  and  minds  we  live  and  have 
our  being;  and  as  minds  we  pass  on  to 
the  great  spiritual  unknown  from 
whence  we  came.  That  these  great  facts 
cannot  be  handled  with  the  scalpel  and 
scales  and  furnace  of  the  laboratory 
makes  them  no  less  great  and  real.  You 
cannot  put  a  woman's  love  through  a 
laboratory  process  and  prove  its  nature 
or  its  use  to  mankind.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
great  and  fundamental  and  beautiful 
and  necessary  things  of  life  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  handling  of  the  labora- 
tory. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  laboratory 
method  is  of  small  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
method  of  introducing  the  child  to  the 
crude  material  elements  of  the  world  in 
which  he  must  live.  But  it  is  to  say  that 
this  is  onl,y  the  superficial  exterior  and 
outskirts  of  the  real  education  of  the 
child's  spirit,  which  is  to  say,  again,  that 
the  spiritual  development,  the  growth 
and  ordering  of  life  in  vivid  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  fundamentally  real 
process  of  life  is  in  constant,  vital  rela- 
tion to  a  spiritual  environment, — at  once 
both  source  and  destiny  of  the  human 
spirit, — is  the  basic  and  primarily  im- 
portant thing  in  life.  This  spiritual  de- 
velopment is  the  meaning  of  education. 
But  this,  in  a  word,  is  religion  in  its  pure 
and  inner  form. 

If,  then,  we  agree  that  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  religious  point  of  view 
for  the  conduct  of  life  is  important,  then 
the  school  situation,  wherein  this  point 
of  view  is  neglected,  or  is  actually  barred 
by  law,  should  appeal  to  us  as  desper- 
ately serious.  And  those  churches  and 
cults  which  are  the  cause  for  such  legal 
exclusion  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  each  fearing  that  the  other  cult 
will  make  more  headway  and  gain  more 
converts,  are  directly  responsible  for  a 
condition  in  the  schools  which  must 
harmfully  reflect  on  the  life  of  every 
pupil  and  continue  as  a  curse  to  the  race. 
And  if  the  people,  regardless  of  eccle- 
siastical affiliations  of  any  character 
whatever,  sense  this  situation  in  all  its 
seriousness,  it  is  in  their  power  to  correct 
it.  If  there  are  churches  and  cults  which 
would  be  unwilling  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  come  under  the  influence  of  such 
religious  instruction  as  the  people  in  gen- 
eral might  prescribe,  then  let  them  take, 
their  children  out  of  the  public  schools 
and  educate  them  as  they  see  fit.  That 
is  allowed  by  law,  and  there  are  some 
cults  which  endeavor  to  care  for  the  en- 
tire education  of  their  children,  but  it  is 
notoriously  true  that  they  no  less  oppose 
public  school  religious  instruction  for 
the  reason  that  they  fear  thereby  a 
gradual  restriction  of  the  field  for  con- 
verts and  the  gradual  depletion,  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  of  that  particular  soil 
on  which  their  particular  cultus  thrives. 


Churches  and  cults  which  assume  this  at- 
titude are  placing  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion which  is  simply  diabolical  if  any- 
thing can  be  so  described.  They  are,  in 
effect,  by  their  own  institutional  exist- 
ence, by  their  pulpit  appeals  and  their 
entire  ecclesiastical  propaganda,  declar- 
ing that  the  most  important  thing  for 
the  human  soul  is  religion,  but  at  the 
same  time  denying  all  religion  to  the 
little  ones  if  they  cannot  accept  the  par- 
ticular brand  of  this  or  that  cult.  And 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  multitude  of  cults 
and  sects,  more  or  less  jealously  watch- 
ing each  other's  growth,  in  the  glorious 
task  of  "saving  the  souls"  of  children 
and  men  and  women  they  practically 
agree  to  lock  horns  and  stand  still ! 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  children? 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  How  many  of  you 
parents  feel  quite  comfortable  con- 
cerning the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
public  school  to  which  you  send  your 
children?  I  suppose  that  anyone  who 
carefully  investigates  must  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  naughtiness  and  gross  immor- 
ality in  our  American  public  schools. 
Now  and  then  we  become  acutely  dis- 
turbed by  the  knowledge  of  actual  facts, 
and  in  our  anxiety  and  wrath  we  go  to 
the  superintendent  or  principal  or  teach- 
ers and  insist  that  they  shall  give  the 
children  more  explicit  moral  instruction 
and  prevent  these  conditions,  but,  we 
insist,  by  our  legal  statutes,  that  thej^ 
shall  be  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  those  deeper  spiritual  conditions 
and  elements  of  life  out  of  which  all  true 
moral  appreciation  grows,  for  this  would 
be  religion,  and  this  would  not  be  giving 
some  church  or  cult  a  fair  chance  at  the 
people.  Filled  with  deepest  anxiety 
concerning  our  children,  we  yet  say  in 
effect:  "God  save  the  churches,  regard- 
less of  the  children  of  the  race!"  Of 
course,  no  mother  Avould  willingly  trade 
the  .soul  of  her  child  for  any  institutional 
combination  of  men  on  earth,  but  in  our 
denominational  pride  and  wicked  nar- 
rowness that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  traf- 
fic we  have  come  to  engage  in. 

Observe,  if  you  please,  just  the  prac- 
tical situation  in  which  the  school  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  is  placed  when  you  make 
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your  appeal  for  a  better  and  safe  moral 
atmosphere  in  the  school.  He  calls  in  a 
pupil  and  tells  him  that  he  must  stop  the 
particular  form  of  wickedness  he  has 
been  spreading  among  the  rest  of  the 
pupils.  He  must  stop  it  or  leave  the 
school.  This  is  tried,  I  suppose,  in  sev- 
eral thousands  of  cases  every  year  in  our 
public  schools, — with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, generally,  that  the  pupil  promises 
to  do  better,  then  in  a  short  time  is  doing 
the  same  thing  with  what  seems  to  him 
a  better  quality  of  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment. This  is  notoriously  true  of  pupils 
who  are  given  to  WTong  doing  in  the 
upper  grades  and  in  high  schools.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  the  only  cure  or  pre- 
ventive of  a  bad  moral  atmosphere  in 
the  school  is  to  fortify  the  pupils  against 
it  by  instruction  and  influence,  so  that 
in  their  private  lives  they  will  obey  con- 
science and  refuse  to  do  wrong  or  coun- 
tenance it.  But  what  appeal  can  the 
teacher  make  to  any  student  that  will 
have  weight  in  the  secret  hour  and  place 
except  the  appeal  that  is  clearly  and 
forcibly  grounded  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  presence,  thought,  will  and  love 
of  Him  "who  seeth  in  secret"?  The 
child  almost  invariably  does  the  bad 
thing  in  secret,  almost  never  openly. 
What  forces  can  possibly  be  brought  to 
play  upon  the  spirit  of  a  youth  in  these 
secret  sessions,  except  those  spiritual 
forces  which  clearly  presuppose  straight- 
forward and  specific  instruction  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  di- 
vine environment  in  which  his  spirit 
must  ever  live  and  have  its  being?  But 
no  teacher  could  enter  upon  the  most 
elemental  teaching  of  this  sort  without 
definitely  entering  the  domain  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  they  are  specifi- 
cally denied  the  right  to  do  this  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  class  training  of  the 
school.  If  now  and  then,  in  the  "heart 
to  heart  talks"  with  individual  pupils 
they  can  do  something  of  this  sort,  it  is 
only  a  meagre  and  sporadic  contribution 
to  the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  and  the 
very  extra-curriculum  character  of  such 
an  appeal  generally  influences  the  pupil 
to  under-estimate  its  seriousness  and  put 
it  down  to  the  charge  of  an  old  maid's 
emotional  finicalness.  How  many  times 
has  this  been  the  history  of  the  case  of 


the  bad  boy  in  the  school !  He  comes  up 
to  the  High  School  with  no  previous 
training  that  has  tended  to  quicken  and 
make  true  the  inner  life  of  spirit.  Con- 
science, to  him,  equals  convenience. 
When  caught  in  a  condition  of  immor- 
ality, he  is  sober  and  serious  enough  if 
he  fears  public  disgrace  or  expulsion 
from  the  school,  but  obviating  these 
calamities  by  promises  to  do  better  and 
to  see  the  situation  differently,  he  goes 
back  to  his  fellows  with  a  smile  of  bra- 
vado on  his  lips,  and  soon  goes  back  to 
his  old  wrong-doing  with  no  condemna- 
tion of  conscience,  at  least  with  no  check, 
for  it  has  not  really  been  developed  in 
him.  He  is  morally  deficient  for  the 
simple  reason  that  while  he  has  been  re- 
ceiving years  of  instruction  about  all 
other  sorts  of  things  and  subjects,  he  has 
never  received  any  careful  and  definite 
instruction  as  to  his  spiritual  nature ; — 
and  yet  we  agree  with  President  Butler 
that  education  is  "spiritual  growth" ! 
That  youth,  through  all  the  years  of  his 
childhood,  should  have  been  receiving,  as 
of  equal  importance  with  other  elements 
of  his  education,  instruction  about  his 
spiritual  relation  to  a  world  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  very  life  and  thought 
of  a  present  God  who  is  a  "Father"  in 
his  love  for  all  little  children,  and  the 
One  in  whom  we  will  truly  "live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  This  truth 
is  capable  of  being  stated  and  imparted 
and  illustrated  more  extensively  and 
luminously  than  any  other  line  of  truth 
that  we  can  cram  into  these  little  spirits. 
For  every  truth,  every  fact  of  life  and 
of  the  universe  in  Avhich  we  dwell  comes 
back  to  this  great  underlying  truth.  Do 
you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
child  thus  trained  through  the  years  of 
his  lower  schooling  to  come  into  the 
Hisrh  School  with  a  character  that  would 
yield  to  or  consent  to  the  sort  of  im- 
morality which  makes  people  every- 
where afraid  of  the  American  High 
School  ? 

Let  us  say  here  that  this  condition  is 
in  no  sense  chargeable  to  officers  or 
teachers  or  pupils  in  tlie  schools.  It  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  system  for  which 
you  and  I,  the  people,  are  responsible. 
And  it  will  never  change  until  we,  the 
people,  shake  off  the  yoke  of  deuomina- 
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tional  prejudices  and  narrowness  and 
demand  that  our  legislatures  insert  con- 
tinuous and  explicit  religious  instruction 
into  the  curriculum  of  ever^^  school. 
For  in  the  fundamental  things  of  the 
spirit  is  the  soil  for  all  substantial  and 
dependable  moral  growth.  In  the  de- 
termination of  all  of  his  moral  acts  the 
child,  like  the  man,  is  thrown  back  fin- 
ally upon  these  things,  and  on  nothing 
else.  Father,  mother,  teacher,  friend. 
are  all  alike  excluded  from  this  moral 
battle-gTound,  finally,  for  they  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  thought  of  consequences 
to  them  cannot  be  fully  taken  in  by  the 
youthful  imagination,  or  has  little 
Aveight,  besides  the  force  of  the  imme- 
diate temptation.  But  a  child  can  be  so 
trained  that  the  thought  of  the  presence 
and  the  moral  character  of  God  is  so 
vivid  to  him  that  in  times  or  temptation 
this  will  be  his  true  and  secure  way  of 
escape,  as  it  may  also  grow  into  the 
source  of  constant  inspiration  and  power 
in  the  ever  enlarging  visions  and  tasks 
of  life.  A  child  so  trained  is  perfectly 
safe  in  the  days  of  youth  though  sur- 
rounded by  ten  thousand  devils ;  and 
there  is  no  moral  safety  elsewhere. 

It  would  ill  become  one  to  describe  a 
condition  which  he  believes  demands  cor- 
rection unless  he  thought  it  might,  in 
fact,  be  corrected.  And  to  the  query  in 
your  minds, — "What  shall  we  do  about 
it  ?"  may  I  reply  that  the  commonwealth 
is  yours,  you  have  votes,  you  can  move 
powerfully  if  you  will  do  so.  You  could, 
for  example,  bring  about  the  selection 
of  a  committee  representing  every  shade 
of  religious  belief  in  your  community, 
and  such  a  committee  could  go  in  a  bocly 
to-  the  assemblymen  and  senators  from 
this  district  and  declare  that  you  want 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  And 
when  these  men  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  because  of  what  the 
churches  might  do  to  them,  inform  them 
that  you  are  both  the  churches  and  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  a  commission  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature or  by  the  governor  to  determine 
what  fnndamental  religious  truth  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  sects,  or  at  least  is 
common  to  enough  of  them  to  carry  an 
initiative  or  referendum  vote.  Inform 
these  gentlemen  that  these  things  per- 


tain to  the  vital  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  land  and  so  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  finally,  if  they 
cannot  see  so  simple  and  obvious  a  moral 
truth,  inform  them  that  the  State  is 
about  to  begin  to  look  for  legislators  M'ho 
can  see  it,  and,  seeing  it,  have  the  cour- 
age to  act. 

Even  on  the  material  side  of  our  edu- 
cational enterprise  we  are  fearfully  lax. 
There  is  no  conceivable  interest  of  the 
State  that  can  take  place  in  vital  im- 
portance beside  the  interest  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  in  some  respects  there  is  no  inter- 
est that  commancls  the  real  attention  of 
the  average  citizen  so  little  as  this.  For 
example,  no  man  would  undertake  a 
business  enterprise  without  planning 
and  determining  to  put  into  it  whatever 
capital  was  necessary  to  have  the  work 
carried  forward  worthily  and  well.  But 
in  this  greatest  enterprise  of  the  com- 
monwealth we  pursue  a  niggardly 
course  which  results  in  the  most  curious 
and  blameworthy  policy  of  paying  our 
best  educators, — those  upon  whom  the 
character  and  fitness  of  the  future  citi- 
zens of  the  State  depend  more  than  upon 
any  other  class  of  citizens,  a  wage  con- 
siderably less  than  the  standard  wages 
of  bricklayers,  plumbers  and  such.  Now, 
the  bricklayers  and  plumbers  and  such 
are  necessary  and  desirable  citizens,  but 
certainly  they  cannot  contribute  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  than  can 
university  professors  and  teachers  gen- 
erally. We  know  this,  and  yet  we  are 
inactive,  if  not  unwilling,  when  we  are 
asked  to  equip  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  pay  our  teachers  and  instructors 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  that  em- 
ployed by  every  man  of  good  sense  and 
good  will  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  pri- 
vate business.  The  one  reason  for  our 
shortcoming  in  this  regard  is,  I  presume, 
the  failure  of  the  system  to  bring  to 
proper  fruition  in  our  own  early  educa- 
tion and  character  development  those 
fundamental  principles  of  that  religion 
which  we  are  proud  to  ascribe  to  our- 
selves as  a  nation.  Is  it  not  time  to 
awaken  to  the  real  facts  and  conditions 
obtaining  here  and  do  that  which  our 
profession  of  a  high  moral  religion 
would  clearly  demand? 
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Our  institutions  of  learning  should 
bring  to  our  children  and  youth  the  most 
serious  and  fundamental  things  of  life. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  do  this,  by 
the  nature  of  the  instruction,  by  ma- 
terial ecjuipment,  and  by  a  remuneration 
to  instructors  sufficient  in  amount  to 
command  the  services  of  the  most  cap- 
able teachers,  and  certainly  by  paying 
adequately  those  teachers  who  have  set 
for  themselves  a  life-long  course  of  serv- 
ice to  the  commonwealth  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Neglecting  these  things, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  our  chil- 
dren, trained  in  the  school  of  our  neg- 
lect, grow  indifferent  to  the  very  things 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
race. 


Commencement. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 

'T  is  the  last  clay  of  school,  and  here 
End  all  the  tasks  he  set  to  do, 
Eeady  for  work  untried  and  new — 
Commencement  close  upon  Eeview! 

Valiant  in  spirit  still,  he  goes 
Triumphant  on  the  unknown  road, 
Wrinkled  with  service,  bent  and  gray, 
He  leaves  us  in  the  same  old  way! 

New  work,  old  friend,  is  your  reward. 
Well  filled  your  cupboards  are  with  lore. 
Degrees  conferred — the  past  withdrawn- 
Commencement  outlined  in  the  Dawn ! 
The  Doctorage,  Hawah. 


Anchored  to  the  Infinite. 

The  builder  who  first  bridged  Niagara's  gorge. 
Before  he  swung  his  cable,  shore  to  shore, 
8ent   out  across  the  gulf  his  venturing  kite, 
Bearing  a  slender  cord  for  unseen  hands 
To  grasp  upon  the  farther  cliff  and  draw 
A  greater  cord,  and  then  a  greater  yet, 
Till  at  the  last  across  the  chasm  swung 
The  cable — then  the  mighty  bridge  in  air! 

So  we  may  send  our  little  timid  thought 
Across  the  void — out  to  God's  reaching  hands- 
Send  out  our  love  and  faith  to  thread  the  deep — 
Thought  after  thought  until  the  little  cord 
Has  greatened  to  a  chain  no  chance  can  break: 
And  we  are  anchored  to  the  Infinite! 

— Edwin  Marlhani. 


The  things  which  are  taught  children 
are  not  an  education,  but  the  means  of 
education.  The  grammar  and  geography 
and  writing  do  not  train  up  the  child  in 
the  way  it  should  go,  but  may  be  used  in 
the  sei'vice  of  the  devil.  Education  is  the 
drawing  out  the  soul. — Emerson. 


Divinity   School    Commencement. 

The  fifth  commencement  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry  Avas 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church,  Berkeley, 
Friday  afternoon,  j\Iay  10th.  In  spite  of 
two  other  important  events  at  the  same 
hour,  the  church  was  well  filled.  Eev, 
Frederick  L.  Hosmer  offered  prayer. 

President  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  speaking  as 
usual  at  commencement  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  school,  reported  a  larger 
registration  than  in  any  previous  year. 
There  had  been  five  graduate,  six  regu- 
lar, four  special,  and  ten  associate  stu- 
dents, making  a  total  of  twenty-five.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  de- 
partments of  Religious  Education  and 
Sociology,  which  most  dift'erentiate  the 
training  of  the  modern  minister  from 
that  of  a  generation  ago,  the  school  offers 
six  and  thirteen  courses,  respectively. 

Fortnightly  school  meetings  had  been 
held  during  the  year,  much  to  the  profit 
and  interest  of  the  students.  In  these, 
debates  and  oral  discussions  had  alter- 
nated with  addresses  from  invited  guests 
on  subjects  of  importance.  The  library 
had  added  38 J:  volumes  (184  by  gift)  and 
882  pamphlets ;  making  a  total  of  7,7-48 
volumes  and  3,632  pamphlets.  The 
books  had  all  been  labeled,  and  the  pam- 
phlets all  stamped  and  placed  in  some 
200  pamphlet  cases  within  the  year.  A 
card-catalognte  ca^f^,  long  much  needed, 
had  been  bought  with  some  money  given 
by  alliances  and  not  needed  this  year  for 
scholarships;  and  nothing  remained  now 
to  do  in  the  library  but  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive subject  catalognie.  Over  a  hun- 
dred titles  had  already  been  done,  but 
the  work  would  require  several  years' 
steady  labor. 

Considerable  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  landscape  gardening  on  the  school's 
lot,  and  more  Avas  contemplated. 

The  school  had  received  during  the 
year  for  maintenance: 

From  the   founders    $  S.070.91 

From  Alliances,  etc.,  mostly  for  schol- 
arships           T9;" .  ."lO 

Special  gifts  for  salaries 1.701 .00 

For  general  fund 1.200.00 

Total    $11,767.41 

Seven  lots  of  Berkeley  real  estate  had 
also  been  given,  valued  at  $17,500,  which 
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were  later  to  be  converted  into  a  building 
fund;  and  an  active  canvass  was  now  in 
progress  for  further  gifts  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  school  has  been  thus  far  sustained 
by  annual  subscriptions  of  the  founders, 
supplemented  by  others.  But  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  gift  just  made  of 
$30,000  from  Mr.  Horace  Davis  for  per- 
manent endowment,  being  the  first  step 
taken  toward  a  permanent  and  secure 
foundation.  It  was  hoped  that  further 
gifts  of  the  same  sort  would  soon  follow. 

The  Faculty  had  recently  tentatively 
adopted  a  new  plan  as  to  scholarships,  to 
be  adopted,  if  meanwhile  approved,  one 
year  hence.  Scholarships  will  be  treated 
strictly  as  prizes,  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  high  standing,  $100  a  term  for 
second  grade,  and  $150  for  first  grade; 
and  winners  of  prizes  throughout  their 
course  Avould  receive  degrees  with  corre- 
sponding honors.  Other  students  would 
be  aided  according  to  their  need  by  loans 
without  interest.  In  closing  his  report, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  very  urgent 
need  of  new  buildings  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  the  school. 

The  Commencement  speaker  this  year 
was  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University.  In  introducing  him.  Presi- 
dent Wilbur  said : 

"It  is  the  custom  of  di\anity  schools  to 
invite  distinguished  preachers  to  make 
the  addresses  at  their  commencements. 
We  have  not  departed  from  that  custom 
on  this  occasion ;  for  it  does  not  require 
ordination  to  constitute  a  man  a  preach- 
er; and  of  the  unordained  preachers  of 
to-day  there  is  none  whose  voice  carries 
greater  weight,  or  carries  further,  in  any 
cause  of  righteousness,  individual,  social, 
national  or  international,  than  that  of 
Dr.  Jordan.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
half  a  dozen  men  in  the  country  who  can 
speak  on  the  great  subject  of  internation- 
al peace  with  the  authority  which  comes 
of  profound  and  wide  knowledge.  If  it 
were  in  our  power  to  confer  such  a  de- 
gree, and  he  would  accept  it  at  our  hands, 
I  should  like  to  confer  upon  him  to-day 
the  honorary  degree  of  Pads  Internafion- 
alis  Doctor.  But  we  are  permitted  to 
confer  degrees  only  in  theolog>^;  and  in- 
stead of  being  honored  by  us  to-day,  he 
does  us  honor  by  coming  to  speak  for  us 


on  "The  Minister  and  the  Cause  of 
Peace." 

President  Jordan's  address  was  a  noble 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  peace  and 
of  the  part  a  minister  should  have  in 
using  his  influence  to  promote  it.  In 
order  to  do  its  part  in  promoting  this 
cause  further,  the  divinity  school  will 
henceforth  offer  a  course,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Morgan,  on  International  Rela- 
tions, "designed  to  enable  ministers  and 
social  w^orkers  to  advance  the  feeling  of 
good-will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth." 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology 
was  conferred  upon  Hosmer  IMcKoon 
of  San  Diego,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  had  taken  a 
previous  degree  at  the  Pacific  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  a  post-graduate  de- 
gree at  Yale,  but  had  studied  at  the 
school  during  the  past  year  in  order  to 
enter  the  Unitarian  ministry.  In  con- 
ferring the  degree,  President  Wilbur 
said : 

"My  brother:  In  conferring  a  degree 
upon  you  to-day  we  do  not  suppose  that 
we  are  giving  you  anything  that  you 
stand  in  especial  need  of,  or  that  is  a  just 
measure  of  your  attainments  in  theolog- 
ical scholarship.  Those  have  already 
been  testified  to  twice  by  competent  au- 
thority. We  are  simply  giving  you  the 
best  we  have  to  give,  and  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  countersigning  the  testimonials  you 
have  already  received,  in  order  that  our 
signature  may  perhaps  carry  weight  with 
those  whom  you  expect  to  serve. 

"Before  conferring  the  degree  there 
are  one  or  two  things  that  I  wish  to  say 
to  you.  You  have  already  sensed,  and 
are  about  to  serve  again,  in  the  calling 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  voca- 
tion which,  as  its  very  name  indicates, 
means  a  life  of  ser\ace  in  the  name  and 
spirit  of  Christ.  Let  that  be  your  whole 
aim.  I  charge  you  to  take  for  your  life's 
motto  the  motto  of  this  school,  'Not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.'  Cher- 
ish a  high  professional  ambition.  But 
remember  that  the  onlv  professional  am- 
bition which  it  is  legitimate  for  a  min- 
ister to  cherish  is  not  one  for  lucrative 
station,  not  for  professional  advance- 
ment, not  for  honors  or  power,  but  an 
ambition    to    be    distinguished    by    the 
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amount,  the  quality,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  service  he  renders.  Happily  for  us 
in  our  profession,  if  one  distino'l^ishes 
himself  in  these  ways,  the  rest  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Or,  in  scripture  phrase, 
'Seek  tirst  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.' 

"We  send  you  forth  with  our  fervent 
good  wishes  and  our  sincere  prayers,  add- 
ed to  those  that  still  follow  you  from 
before." 

The  commencement  as  a  whole  was  re- 
marked upon  as  being  the  finest  the 
school  has  ever  had.  The  next  term  be- 
gins August  19th. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors  of 
Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  held  its  first  meeting 
since  the  Conference  session,  at  Head- 
quarters on  Tuesday  afternoon.  May 
28th.  Members  from  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Palo  Alto  were 
in  attendance. 

The  first  business  w^as  the  election  of 
officers,  that  duty  being  assigned  to 
the  Board  by  the  Conference  constitu- 
tion. Nominations  were  made  from  the 
floor,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers :  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  W.  H.  Payson;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr.  0.  H.  Todd  of  Eugene,  Ore., 
and  Mr.  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Brady ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
Conklin  Brown. 

The  recent  death  of  Hon.  Chester 
Rowell  of  Fresno,  president  of  the  Con- 
ference last  year,  brought  out  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  and  regard  for  his 
high  character  and  his  valuable  work 
for  our  cause.  The  resolutions  drafted 
by  the  committee,  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 
Prof.  Karl  G.  Rendtorff  and  Rev.  Flor- 
ence Buck,  were  adopted,  and  will  be 
found  elscAvhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Board  heard  and  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  relating  to  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  last  Conference 
session  requesting  the  Association  to 
take  steps  looking  to  the  adecpiate  de- 
velopment of  the  materials  needed  for 


religious  education.  Satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  a  communication  from  the 
Sunday-School  Society,  which  fore- 
shadowed a  union  between  the  tAvo  so- 
cieties designed  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sult for  which  the  Conference  asked. 

Letters  were  also  read  containing 
suggestions  concerning  the  program  for 
the  next  Conference  session.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Program 
Committee,  to  act  with  the  three  mem- 
bers provided  by  the  constitution.  The 
president  appointed  Prof.  Karl  G. 
Rendtorff  of  Palo  Alto  (chainnan),  Mr. 
Daniel  Rowen  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Murdock  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Board  recommends  the  last  week 
in  April  as  the  desirable  time  for  hold- 
ing the  session  of  the  Conference  in 
1913. 

The  matter  of  needed  printing,  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  secretary  and 
to  keep  the  Conference  before  the 
churches  between  sessions,  was  dis- 
cussed. Committees  were  appointed  to 
secure  notice-blanks  for  use  of  the  sec- 
retary and  to  arrange  that  the  consti- 
tution shall  be  printed  in  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  in  an  early  issue. 

An  Executive  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer. 
Rev.  Florence  Buck,  and  ^Ir.  George 
Murdock,  w^as  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Conference  between  the  meetings 
of  the  Board.  Action  was  taken  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  Confer- 
ence Department  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian, which  should  furnish  the  needed 
means  for  discussion  and  publicity  of 
Conference  matters. 


Resolutions. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pacific  I^nita- 
rian  Conference  desire  to  record  their 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Chester 
Rowell  of  Fresno.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  personal  character,  scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty  in  private  and  in  public  re- 
lations. As  a  physician  in  one  com- 
munity from  its  beginnings  for  nearly 
forty  years,  he  singularly  endeared  him- 
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self  to  people  of  every  class  and  condi- 
tion. As  a  public  man  in  various  lines 
of  service  he  stood  unfalteringly  and 
strongly  for  all  that  is  best.  For 
twenty-five  years  an  active  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  liberal  religion,  he  did 
great  service  in  establishing  it  in  his 
own  community  and  in  commending  it 
to  others.  Upright,  just,  fair,  kindly, 
self -forgetting,  friend  of  all  humanity, 
he  has  left  behind  him  influences  for 
good  which  will  long  be  felt. 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  our 
feelings  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  and  to  the  family  of 
Dr.  Rowell. 


The  Hooper  Memorial  Organ. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in 
these  columns  to  the  beautiful  instrument 
recently  installed  in  the  First  Church, 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  or- 
ganist of  St.  Dominic's  and  the  dean  of 
California  organists,  has  pronounced  this 
the  finest  organ  not  only  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  the  entire  West.  There  are 
a  few  larger  instruments,  but  none  ex- 
cells  this  one  in  quality  of  tone  and 
mechanical  completeness. 

Three  recitals  have  recently  been  given 
to  display  the  possibilities  of  the  organ, 
one  by  Mr.  Stewart,  one  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Sabin",  and  the  last  by  Mr.  William  B. 
King. 

On  the  front  of  the  instrument  the 
church  trustees  will  place  a  bronze  tablet 
bearing  this  simple  inscription  : 

to  remember 

George  Williams  Hooper 

June  29,  1847  Feb.  4,  1911 

GIFT   OF 

SoPHRONiA  T.  Hooper,  his  Wife 
April,   1912 

At  the  dedication  Mr.  Leavitt  spoke 
of  Mr.  Hooper's  life  and  character. 
"This  noble  instrument  stands  here  in 
the  church  of  his  faith  to  perpetuate  the 
memorj^  of  a  good  man,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  a  generous  giver  to  all  good 
causes.  It  is  a  yery  splendid  gift  and 
fitly  commemorates  one  who  strove  for 
noble  things  and  who  loved  the  music  of 
the  organ  better  than  any  other  music. 

"His  earlv  married  life  was  in  humble 


circumstances.  When  at  last  the  years 
brought  prosperity  he  remained  un- 
spoiled, kept  his  old-time  simplicity,  his 
old-time  good  sense,  and  cherished  the 
old-time  friendships.  It  is  a  strong  char^ 
acter  and  a  good  heart  that  amid  all  the 
temptations  of  favoring  fortune,  not  only 
not  forgets,  but  eagerly  keeps  alive  the 
loyalties  of  simpler  days. 

"The  last  years  of  his  life  were  over- 
shadowed by  continuous  illness.  But  he 
accepted  the  martyrdom  of  suffering 
with  heroic  cheerfulness. 

"It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  noble 
instrument  should  stand  here  in  the  First 
Church  to  commemorate  the  helpful,  up- 
right life  of  this  noble  man." 


Dr.  Chester  Rowell. 

One  of  California's  best-loved  men, 
and  one  best  deserving  of  love,  has  been 
called  from  earth.  On  jNIay  23d  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  Dr.  Chester  Rowell  of 
Fresno  died  of  heart-failure  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  His  life  was  one  of 
great  activity  and  spotless  honor,  and 
his  death  has  called  forth  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  sorrow  and  respect  seldom 
equalled. 

Dr.  Rowell  was  born  in  Woodsville,  N. 
H.,  in  1844.  He  grew  to  maturity  in 
Illinois,  where  his  father  moved  the 
family  of  eight  sons  in  1849. 

In  1861  he  was  one  of  five  brothers  to 
join  the  Union  forces,  and  four  were  in 
active  service  throughout  the  war  in  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Dr.  Rowell 
fought  in  the  principal  battles  and  was 
wounded,  but  not  seriously. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
studied  medicine,  and  in  1866  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  and  continued  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
his  cousin.  Dr.  Isaac  Rowell.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  1870.  He 
practiced  four  years  in  San  Francisco 
and  went  to  Fresno  in  1874.  He  soon 
had  an  extensive  practice  in  medicine 
and  surgery. 

In  1876,  with  prominent  Republican 
residents  of  Fresno  County,  he  estab- 
lished the  Morning  Bepuhlican,  Avhich 
was  under  his  editorial  management  for 
three  years.     At  his  death  he  Avas  the 
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majority  stockholder  and  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Republican. 

In  1879  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
from  what  was  then  a  strong  Democratic 
district.  From  1891  the  doctor  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  during  Governor  Markham's  admin- 
istration he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  reappointed  by  Gover- 
nors Gillett  and  Johnson. 

In  1898  Dr.  Howell  was  sent  again  to 
the  State  Senate  and  was  re-elected  in 
1902.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  gen- 
eral health  conditions  of  city,  comity, 
and  State. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Fresno  in 
1909.  His  term  would  have  expired  next 
April.  During  his  administration 
Fresno  city  prospered.  One  of  his  chief 
ambitions  was  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  and  under  his  leadership  the 
municipal  convention  hall  was  started. 

Dr.  Rowell  was  president  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Savings  Bank,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  president  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
ference of  the  Pacific.  He  was  a  great 
traveler  and  had  visited  ait  places  of  in- 
terest in  Europe  and  part  of  Asia. 

Dr.  Rowell  was  essentially  a  good  man. 
His  kindliness,  his  helpfulness,  his  sterl- 
ing integrity  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
traditions  of  his  adopted  city.  Every- 
body in  Fresno  believed  in,  and  honored 
him,  and  when  open-air  services  were 
held  in  Courthouse  Park,  thousands 
gathered  to  show  their  respect  for  his 
memory. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University 
of  California:  acting  Mayor  Alva  E, 
Snow,  Assemblyman  W.  F.  Chandler, 
and  Frank  H.  Short.  Dean  Earl  Wilbur 
of  the  Unitarian  Theological  Seminary 
at  Berkeley  presided. 

Private  funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  First  Unitarian  church  on  ^lay  26th, 
the  relatives,  close  friends,  and  the  con- 
gregation being  practically  the  only  at- 
tendants. The  funeral  service  Avas  a 
simple  one  and  in  it  were  given  many 
musical  selections  and  readings  which 
Avere  favorites  of  the  doctor. 

Beethoven's  "Funeral  March"  was 
played  as  the  prelude,  after  which  the 


congregation  joined  in  a  hymn.  Rev, 
Earl  Wilbur  of  Berkeley  read  several 
passages  of  scripture,  and  a  quartette 
sang  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  read  several  se- 
lections and  then  spoke  simply  and  feel- 
ingly of  his  friend,  saying : 

Dr.  Rowell  was  the  personal  friend  of 
each  and  all  of  us.  Every  person  who 
knew  him  even  slightly,  has  a  deep  sense 
of  loss.  Nearly  all  of  us  were  in  some 
sense  under  obligation  to  him  for  some 
kindness  or  friendly  service.  His  whole 
life  was  spent  in  doing  things  for  others. 
All  his  thought  and  effort  had  but  one 
end,  the  service  of  his  kind.  He  took  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  to  his  heart. 

The  key  to  his  life  and  character  was 
furnished  me  on  a  trip  to  the  coast  we 
took  together,  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
Fresno.  He  seemed  to  know  every 
.square  mile  of  the  State,  who  lived  there, 
what  the  land  was  good  for,  and  every- 
thing. Every  automobile  that  was  stand- 
ing, still,  we  must  stop  to  see  if  they 
needed  help.  He  was  always  so  anxious 
to  do  something.  The  least  appearance 
of  trouble  of  any  kind,  we  must  try  to 
be  of  some  help.  I  had  never  seen  a 
man  who  was  so  solicitious  to  serve :  and 
very  few  of  the  people  suspected  who  it 
was,  that  quietly  offered  assistance. 
Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  Coast  than 
he  said,  "I  must  get  back  to  Fresno." 
When  asked  why  he  Avanted  to  go  back 
to  the  heat  and  toil,  he  replied,  "There 
are  some  people  there  who  need  mo." 
We  went  for  a  fifteen-day  trip,  and  re- 
turned in  nine  days,  and  the  next  after- 
noon, in  a  temperature  of  102  degrees, 
he  was  smiling  happy  in  the  office  among 
a  crowd  of  poor  patients.  This  is  told 
as  a  typical  attitude  of  the  man. 

Aside  from  his  goodness,  he  was  a  re- 
markable man  who  had  a  varied  career, 
and  a  multitude  of  interests  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  He  was  exceedingly  well 
read  in  world  affairs.  In  his  travels 
abroad  he  had  used  his  keen  eyes  to 
great  advantage.  A  .stroncr  memory  en- 
abled him  to  furnish  valuable  details 
about  the  various  countries  and  peoi)le 
ho  had  visited,  and  his  conversation 
never  wearied  you.  He  know  accurately 
the  peculiarities  of  all  the  varied  races 
of  the  world.     In  addition  to  being  in- 
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tensely  patriotic,  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
California.  All  the  political,  social  and 
educational  interests  of  the  State  had 
his  deep  attention  and  interest.  He  was 
very  proud  of  the  State  University,  as 
every  Californian  may  well  be.  Of 
Fresno  County  he  seemed  to  know  every 
foot,  and  almost  every  family.  It  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  wonder  to  me,  how 
he  could  keep  track  of  so  much  and  so 
many. 

But  of  all  his  many  interests,  Fresno 
was  the  dearest.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  "love  me,"  meant  "love  Fresno." 
Queen  Mary  said  they  might  find  the 
word  "Calais"  written  on  her  heart. 
Surely  there  is  a  picture  of  Fresno  on 
that  heart  that  has  ceased  to  beat.  Every 
interest  was  his.  He  wanted  good 
streets,  playgrounds,  parks,  everything 
that  would  make  the  people  happy.  His 
especial  interests  have  been,  the  Repub- 
lican, the  Koeding  Park,  the  Unitarian 
Church,  the  people's  auditorium.  Each 
of  these  will  remain  as  a  monument  of 
his  industry  and  deep  devotion  to  the 
people's  welfare. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  him  as 
the  "Beloved  physician."  The  image  of 
that  closed  office  has  been  painful  to  us ! 
Closed  to  so  many  poor  sufferers,  who 
have  gone  to  him  as  a  benevolent  father 
for  many  years.  The  story  of  that  office 
is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  another  "Ian 
McLaren."  What  painter  shall  sketch 
for  us  that  kindly  face,  bending  over  the 
tiny  purse  of  the  poor  woman  so  anxious 
to  "pay."  His  chuckle  as  he  closed  it  on 
the  scanty  dollars,  and  said,  "Take  it  all 
home  and  buy  something  for  the  chil- 
dren." It  will  be  long  ere  we  look  on 
his  like  again. 

So  far  we  have  viewed  Dr.  Rowell  as  a 
public  man  and  citizen ;  doing  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  real  merits  of  the  man,  but 
we  are  to  think  of  him  as  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  this  church.  What  he  Avas  to 
the  Unitarian  cause  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  onlv  a  few  of  us  know.  Probably 
no  other  interest  or  cause  in  Fresno  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  his  thought  (in  recent 
years)  as  this  church.  Rarely  was  he 
absent  from  a  meeting,  never,  Avhen  he 
could  help  it ;  deenly  interested  in  all 
that  Avas  said  and  done.  Here,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  anvwhere,  the  man  Avas  fully 


revealed;  his  intense  love  of  flowers,  of 
music,  his  keen  appreciation  when  a 
good  point  was  made  in  a  discourse ;  but 
above  all  else,  will  linger  in  our  memory, 
his  affectionate  interest  in  the  children 
and  young  people.  To  see  them  happy 
was  a  source  of  delight  to  him.  Any 
suggestion  or  plan  to  give  them  a  "good 
time"  was  met  with  his  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval instantly,  and  his  purse  was  out 
to  help  with  the  expenses.  Many  a  night 
after  an  entertainment,  although  tired 
with  a  hard  day,  he  would  insist  on  tak- 
ing the  people  home  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance and  had  to  walk.  The  spectacle  of 
a  chief  magistrate  and  busy  physician, 
advancing  in  years,  running  around  in 
the  dark,  sometimes  in  the  rain,  to  see 
young  and  old  home  at  late  hours,  is  one 
not  easy  to  forget,  and  strikes  the  heart 
with  a  painful  sense  of  costly  bereave- 
ment.   How  we  shall  miss  him ! 

This  church  will  stand  as  one  of  his 
noblest  monuments.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  he  caused  it  to  be  built.  The 
church  was  too  small  and  weak  to  at- 
tempt such  an  enterprise  without  his 
powerful  influence  and  generous  finan- 
cial assistance.  From  the  lifting  of  the 
first  shovelful  of  earth  to  the  moment  of 
dedication,  he  Avas  busy  looking  after 
e\'ery  detail,  and  rejoicing  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  one  of  his  cherished  hopes,  he 
had  harbored  for  many  years. 

We  AA'ho  lived  Avith  him  here  and  loved 
him,  AA^ill  feel  it  devolves  upon  up  to  es- 
tablish his  beloved  church  upon  a  strong 
and  sure  and  lasting  foundation.  We 
shall  see  to  it,  that  his  time  and  labor 
and  love  have  not  been  given  in  vain. 
His  kindly  spirit  Avill  linger  here  and  be 
a  benediction  to  us,  and  an  inspiration 
to  go  on  in  the  good  Avork  of  making  the 
burdens  of  life  easier  for  the  weary  and 
heaA'y  laden. 

We  shall  remember  his  last  Sunday 
Avith  us  some  Aveeks  ago.  He  must  have, 
felt  it  Avas  his  last,  for  he  came  in  to  the 
Sunday-school,  and  visited  all  the 
classes,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  so 
promising  a  lot  of  children  and  young 
people.  He  was  exhausted  before  the 
service  Avas  over  and  had  to  leave.  Like 
cA'-erything  else,  he  did  not  confine  his 
interest  to  the  Unitarian  cause  in  Fresno, 
he  Avas  interested  in  the  churches  of  the 
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Pacific  Coast  Conference,  and  was  its 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death,  pre- 
siding^ at  its  session  here  only  two 
months  ago.  Softly,  calmly  he  was 
glided  from  our  midst,  already  the  world 
seems  more  lonesome  and  dark.  One 
more  loving  soul  invites  us  to  the  great 
beyond.  He  has  gone  from  us,  yet  re- 
mains with  us.  He  is  dead,  and  yet 
speaketh,  aye !  and  shall  speak  in  the 
long  years  to  come.  The  speaker  is  but 
one  of  many  of  his  warm  friends;  many 
have  known  him  longer,  though  none  can 
appreciate  him  more;  may  I  without 
seeming  irrevelant,  suggest  that  we  build 
in  this  city  some  worthy  monument  to 
this  one  of  the  first  and  the  greatest 
citizen  of  Fresno.  Perhaps  in  Eoeding 
Park,  in  which  he  took  such  a  deep 
interest,  some  statue  or  adornment 
that  shall  tell  to  those  w^ho  come  after, 
what  a  splendid  citizen  once  lived  here 
and  did  so  much  to  make  the  city  they 
are  proud  of;  something  that  shall  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  kindly  and 
benevolent  life,  that  some  at  least,  may 
drink  of  his  spirit,  and  be  saved  from 
sordid  selfishness. 

Upon  that  monument,  were  I  per- 
mitted, I  would  inscribe  th,e  great  poet's 
eulogy  upon  a  great  man,  nor  deem  it 
out  of  place. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man!" 


Anti-Suffrage  in  Massachusetts. 

In  response  to  a  courteous  letter  we 
publish  a  protest  recently  signed  by  six- 
teen Boston  ladies  of  evidently  good 
lineage  and  high  degree  of  social  stand- 
ing, induced  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  suffrage  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Good  people  differ  on  many  matters 
— minor  and  major,  and  all  have  a  right 
to  express  their  preferences,  and  to  pro- 
test at  anything  they  consider  unjust  or 
even  unwise. 

It  seems  hardly  wise  to  open  lines  of 
dissension  in  a  religious  organization  by 
insisting  on  committing  it  through  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  the  support  of  ])olitical 
convictions  not  held  by  all;  the  proliable 
gain  seems  not  to  equal  the  possible  loss. 


Biut  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
zeal  of  reformers,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  to  them  it  seems  disloyal 
to  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  them,  not  to 
meet  boldly  issues  that  while  mainly 
political  are  closely  allied  to  moral  ques- 
tions, and  are  founded  in  justice  as  they 
see  it. 

As  an  observer  of  results  in  California 
we  are  bound  to  bear  witness  to  unreal- 
ized fears  on  the  part  of  California  anti- 
suffragists,  and  we  have  also  no  doubt 
that  time  will  confront  its  advocates  with 
unrealized  hopes. 

The  protest,  with  signatures  covering 
the  alphabet  from  IMrs.  Thomas  Allen 
to  Mrs.  George  "Wigglesworth,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

We,  the  undersigned  Unitarian  women,  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  church  and 
State,  in  our  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
many  Unitarian  women  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere,  who,  in  the  light  of  reason,  con- 
science, and  experience,  are  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage,  earnestly  protest  against  the  action 
indorsing  woman  suffrage  taken  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  at  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday  after- 
noon. May  21st. 

Affirming  that  this  hasty  action  does  not 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Unita- 
rian women,  we,  as  Unitarians,  object  to  it  as  a 
misrepresentation  and  an  injury  to  the  cause 
of  Unitarianism.  We  object  also  as  opponents 
to  woman  suffrage,  holding  that  with  family, 
religious,  philanthropic,  educational,  and  com- 
munity activities  women  already,  as  a  class,  bear 
their  large  and  sufficient  share  of  the  increas- 
ing burdens  of  modern  life,  and  that  it  is  their 
right  to  remain  outside  of  the  machinery  of 
polities. 

Furthermore,  we,  as  Unitarians,  protest 
against  the  introduction  into  meetings  called  to 
consider  religious  problems  of  all  questions, 
which — whatever  their  humanitarian  aspects — 
primarily  concern  methods  of  political  admin- 
istration. 


Extracts;  from  ferrmonfif 

By  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

It  is  so  commonplace  a  thing  for  us 
to  have  the  society  of  other  human  be- 
ings, we  get  so  much  from  other  men  and 
get  it  in  such  unnoticed  ways,  that  we 
are  almost  iineonseious  of  our  debt  to 
them.  Just  as  we  use  solitary  confine- 
ment in  our  prisons,  as  almost  the  cul- 
mination of  torture,  so  we  do  literally 
stam-e  a  man  by  locking  him  up  where 
he  cannot  see  or  hear  other  men,  though 
we  give  him  to  eat  and  to  drink.     So 
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Ave  too  are  hungry  for  men,  only  we 
have  such  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
human  food  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
that  we  are  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day 
to  day,  living  upon  this  human  inter- 
course. We  live  upon  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  affections,  and  we  are 
sometimes  literally  hungry  for  compan- 
ionship. A  man  in  a  community  or  a 
household  or  a  home  feeds  those  about 
him  and  they  are  filled,  or  starves  them 
and  they  are  unhappy. 

That  is  perhaps  what  Jesus  Christ 
meant  when  he  said:  "I  am  the  bread 
of  life."  The  true  man  should  be  as 
bread  of  life  fit  for  his  companions  to 
eat.  This  quality  of  being  food  for  one 
another  is  after  all  the  true  measure  of 
men.  A  man  may  be  learned,  he  may  be 
brilliant,  he  may  even  have  genius;  but 
if  he  have  not  with  these  the  gift  of  social 
sympathy,  the  gift  of  nourishing  others 
with  his  gift,  then  he  falls  short  of  the 
height  to  w^hich  we  all  feel  instinctively 
a  great  man  ought  to  attain.  The  world 
tastes  and  its  healthy  appetite  decides 
which  men  and  what  literature  nour- 
ishes and  what  poisons.  Of  the  brilliant 
creatures  of  our  race  who  in  spite  of  their 
talents  are  not  viewed  with  favor,  it  may 
truly  be  said:  "Ye  are  not  the  bread 
of  life."  The  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Milton — these  are  the  bread  and  butter 
of  Christendom,  while  many  others  are 
only  the  relishes,  the  acquired  taste  of  a 
comparative  few. 

No  one  of  us  can  ever  pay  back  to  men 
what  he  has  had  from  them. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  will 
give  or  not,  but  of  what  kind  we  will 
give.  Every  day  men  demand  this  bread 
of  life  from  us.  Here  is  sympathy,  char- 
ity, courtesy,  thoughtfulness,  w^holesome 
food  to  give.  There  are  those  all  about 
us  who  need  purposes,  and  interests,  and 
worthy  ambitions,  and  those  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  those  others  needing  shoes 
and  clothes.  And  no  church  is  worthy 
the  name  that  is  not  giving  this  bread  of 
life  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power  to  the 
mentally,  morally  and  spiritually  hun- 


TRUE    MASTERY    TO    PROFIT   BY   FAILURE. 

(Extract  of  sermon  by  Eev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  on 
"Isaiah,  or  Success  Out  of  Failure.") 

If  you  have  ever  looked  out  over  a 


great  forest  from  some  vantage  point 
on  the  mountain  side  you  may  have  seen 
a  great  tree  that  towers  so  far  above  its 
fellows  that  it  seemed  lonely  and  solitary 
in  its  grandeur.  The  forces  of  nature 
have  concentrated  in  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  dwarf  all  other  trees  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

If  we  should  go  back  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  years  of  time  to  old  Jerusa- 
lem, we  should  see  a  great  personality 
standing  out  solitary  and  alone,  tower- 
ing above  his  fellows  like  some  giant 
monarch  of  the  forests.  This  was  the 
prophet  Isaiah  —  grim,  majestic,  earn- 
est, patient  and  sorrowful. 

At  no  other  time  either  before  or  since 
would  it  seem  to  be  so  much  worth  while 
to  be  a  Jew  as  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
They  had  passed  several  centuries  in 
comparative  safety  and  prosperity.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  had  developed  their 
institutions  and  had  refined  their  life 
until  they  had  more  to  look  upon  with 
satisfaction  and  more  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future 
than  at  anj^  other  single  point  in  their 
entire  career. 

And  yet  the  note  the  prophet  sounds, 
although  strong  and  commanding,  is  a 
melancholy  one  from  beginning  to  end; 
as  if  he  felt  within  himself  the  long 
series  of  unending  tragedies  which  the 
next  twenty-six  centuries  were  to  heap 
upon  his  people. 

Isaiah  is  a  combination  of  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  poet  and  the  prophet. 
He  appears  to  be  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  best  and  strongest  in  the  Jewish 
nation  of  his  time.  He  deals  with  affairs 
of  state  as  if  that  were  his  sole  function 
in  life.  In  his  presence  kings  dwindle 
into  insignificance,  and  he  talks  to  the 
kings  of  Judah  as  he  might  talk  to  weU- 
meaning  but  weak  and  ignorant  children. 

Compared  to  his  strong  prophetic  ut- 
terances, the  words  and  acts  of  the 
priests  seem  like  those  of  mere  sooth- 
sayers and  necromancers  who  depended 
upon  mere  mechanical  devices  for  their 
interpretations  of  life.  He  uses  Avords 
and  figures  and  illustrations  and  alle- 
gories Avith  a  profusion  and  a  freedom 
seldom  equaled,  and  yet  one  is  made  to 
feel  the  inadequacy  of  all  endeavors  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  and  con- 
victions. Compared  to  his  Avritings  the 
efforts    of    many    of    his  contemporary 
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literary  characters  seem  like  a  bandying 
of  words  and  a  spinning  of  meaningless 
tales. 

Isaiah  built  up  that  great  personality 
through  his  wonderful  ability  to  emerge 
from  every  disappointment  stronger 
than  before.  The  ability  to  profit  by 
disappointment  and  failure  is  the  sure 
road  to  all  kinds  of  mastery. — Los  An- 
geles Examiner. 


jfrom  t\)e  €i}uvt\)t&. 

Alameda. — An  entertainment  of  tricks 
and  magic  by  a  Hindoo  magician,  pre- 
sented by  the  young  people  of  the 
church,  netted  tw-enty-one  dollars 
toward  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  stereopticon. 

Unity  Circle  closed  its  program  ses- 
sions with  an  afternoon  which  presented 
our  Unitarian  w^ork  on  the  coast  in  a 
.series  of  short  papers.  This  meeting, 
with  guests,  and  the  monthly  social 
evening,  were  the  leading  church  social 
events  of  the  past  month. 

Two  recent  sermons  have  related  to 
different  phases  of  the  labor  problem. 
The  first  made  a  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  commission  on  indus- 
trial relations,  citing  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  this  State  and  elsewhere  as 
evidence  both  of  antagonism  and  of 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions. The  second,  on  June  2d,  present- 
ed the  conditions  of  child  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  showed  how^  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  matter  in 
recent  years,  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  services  of  June  9th  will  be  the 
last  held  before  vacation.  The  congre- 
gation will  reassemble  for  w'orship  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  August. 


Los  Angeles. — "There  is  a  little  plant 
called  Reverence  in  one  corner  of  my 
soul's  garden  that  I  like  to  have  watered 
once  a  week."  This  quotation  from  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  ap- 
pears on  the  front  ]">age  of  our  new 
church  calendar.  It  gives  in  brief  the 
answer  to  the  oft  discussed  question, 
"Why  go  to  church?"  and  novr  that  all 
outdoors  is  calling  it  would  be  a  good 
saying  for  us  all  to,  learn  by  heart. 

All  goes  well  here.    The  sermon  toj)ics 


have  been  virile,  and  in  order  they  are 
as  follows:  "A  Good  Conscience," 
"Bringing  Up  the  Reserves,"  "Vital 
Trutlis."  The  congregation  continues 
large  and  the  number  of  young  men  at- 
tending is  quite  noticeable.  Besides 
these  services,  Mr.  Hodgin  has  addressed 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Normal,  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  and  also 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Indiana.  For  the  last  his  subject  was 
"Peace." 

The  Social  Service  Class  continues  to 
have  most  valuable  meetings.  The  city 
charter  has  been  discussed,  and  a  visitor 
of  the  Housing  Commission  spoke  of  the 
work  of  that  organization.  What  this 
agent  presented  was  most  interesting, 
but  it  was  even  more  interesting  to  find 
a  young  man  so  deeply  engaged  in  social 
betterment.  Another  interesting  session 
was  addressed  by  a  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Society  for  the 
Religious  Training  of  the  Negro.  He 
took  the  place  of  Dr.  James  E.  Shepherd, 
of  the  Training  School  at  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  who  was  called  suddenly 
to  New  York  to  confer  with  Mrs.  Sage. 
Mr.  Alexander,  however,  gave  a  most  il- 
luminating and  appreciative  talk  upon 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet. 
Any  society  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
Mr.  Alexander  will  hear  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress from  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
race. 

The  Alliance  has  had  an  all-day  ses- 
sion with  much  happy  interchanize  of 
thought  and  the  annual  election  of 
officers.  The  literary  meeting  was  of  the 
usual  high  order.  There  Avas  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  readings  from  the  poems  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  singing  of 
old-time  songs. 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
is  doing  good  work  in  the  Study  of  the 
life  of  Paul,  and  the  work  is  attracting 
young  lawyers  and  professional  men 
and  voung  women  of  the  Normal  Si-hool. 


San  Francisco.— INIr.  Leavitt  was  in 
his  pulpit  every  Sunday  in  :\Iay  except- 
ing the  third,  when  he  exchanged  with 
Dr.  Smith  of  Berkeley,  who  preached  on 
religious  education. 

The  new  organ  has  been  greatly  en- 
joyed both  in  the  Sunday  services  and 
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at  the  two  recitals  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  which 
were  well  attended. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  enter- 
prises of  the  management  of  our  versa- 
tile woman's  organization  was  the  loan 
exhibit  of  Copley  prints  and  etchings 
given  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary  on  May  6th  and  the 
evening  of  ]\Iay  7th.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
processes  of  reproduction  and  very  grat- 
ifying as  a  demonstration  of  how  high  a 
quality  of  art  is  available  for  the  homes 
of  those  who  appreciate  it. 

On  May  15th  a  fine  musical  program 
was  given,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
18th  a  French  entertainment  and  recep- 
tion. 

The  May  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  were  fine  ones.  On  May 
13th,  after  an  interesting  business  meet- 
ing, we  all  gathered  around  an  easel  and 
heard  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Chittenden  tell  of 
the  "Habits  and  Growth  of  California 
Wildflowers,"  and  show  us  two  hundred 
sketches.  As  many  of  them  were  of  two 
or  three  varieties,  it  brought  the  varieties 
of  wildflowers  close  to  three  hundred. 
The  collection  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
one,  exquisitely  and  lovingly  painted. 

On  May  27t"h  Mrs.  Ralph  "C.  Harrison 
made  "The  Myths  of  Japan"  most  real 
to  us.  The  paper  was  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  illustrated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shimada,  the  last  of  the  old 
Kano  school. 

This  was  our  last  meeting  before  our 
summer  vacation.  Our  meetings  will  be 
resumed  the  last  of  August,  when  re- 
freshed by  months  of  change  or  rest  we 
^^^ll  resume  our  work. 


Mother — No,  Johnny,  you  must  not 
spend  your  time  playing  ball.  I  am  older 
than  you  and  I  know  what  is  best  for 
you.  Johnny — I  have  no  doubt  you  do, 
mother,  and  I  am  happy  to  obey  you, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  one 
question,  "Were  you  ever  a  boy  ?" 


The  Historical  Jesxjs  and  the  Theological 
Christ.     By  J.  Estlin   Carpenter.     Boston 
and  American  Unitarian  Association.     $1.25. 
This  book  is  given  to  the  public  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  unacquainted,  the  details 
of  modern  investigation  in  the  gospel  field,  and 
some  knowledge  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ception of  Jesus  was  slowly  formed. 


Abbas   Effendi:     His  Life    and    Teachings. 

Second    Edition.      By    Myron     H.     Phelps. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Granville 

Browne,  M.  A.,  M.  B-.  A.'s.     New  York.     G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
In  connection  with  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  Eastern  seer,  Abbas  Eft'endi — or,  as  he 
prefers  to  be  called,  Abdul  Beha — it  will  be  of 
interest  to  readers  to  learn  that  a  new  edition 
of  Myron  H.  Phelps's  "Abbas  Effendi:  His 
Life  and  Teachings,"  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Putnams.  Since  the  book  was  originally 
issued  the  author  has  revisited  Syria,  where  he 
had  a  number  of  interviews  with  the  subject  of 
the  biography  and  derived  an  even  clearer  view 
than  he  before  held  regarding  the  beliefs  of  the 
great  teacher.  The  changes  made  in  the  new- 
edition  are  the  result  of  this  deeper  insight. 


"How  do  you  suppose  a  chair  of  the 
Simian  language  could  be  secured  in  a 
university?"  "I  suppose  it  might  be 
done  with  a  monkey  Avrench." — Balti- 
more American. 


The    Dramatic    Festival.     By    Anne   A.    T. 
Craig.     With  a  Preface  by  Percival  Chubb, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Peter  W.  Dykema, 
Director    of    Music    and    Festivals    at    the 
Ethical    Culture    School,    New    York    City. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00. 
In  this  book  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
not    so    much    to    present    specific,    ready-made 
devices    for    the    preparation    of    school    plays 
and  festivals,  but  rather,  principles  for  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  this  festhetic 
department    of    school    work,    from    which    the 
teacher  may  consistently  develop  it,  with  scope 
for   original   effort   on  the  part   of  herself  and 
her    pupils.      A    certain    order    of    material    is 
chosen    as    a    suggestive    working    basis,    upon 
which  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  with  a  logical 
relation  not  only  to  the  studies  appropriate  to 
the  successive  periods  of  school  work,  but  even 
more   importantly,   to   the   needs   of  the  child's 
personal  growth. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  danger  of 
exploiting  pupils  for  the  sake  of  this  almost  too 
swiftly  popular  experiment,  and  on  the  true 
importance  of  employing  this  feature  of  school 
work  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  every-day 
regime,  rather  than  predominantly  for  exhibi- 
tional  purposes.  The  scheme  is  laid  out  to  ob- 
viate this  danger,  and  to  assist  the  jnore  rational 
purpose. 

Part  I  presents  a  plan  for  a  consistently  or- 
ganized department  for  this  work  in  which  the 
branches  of  aesthetic  culture  may  be  focused 
and  other  studies  illustrated  advantageously. 
It  includes  a  chapter  on  the  technical  adminis- 
tration of  class  work  and  a  bibliography  for 
teachers,  classified  with  reference  to  its  use 
in  connection  with  such  a  given  plan  of  or- 
ganization. 

Part  11  presents  material  arranged  in  a  con- 
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sistent  relation  to  the  pupil's  aesthetic  culture 
and  to  the  appropriate  advance  of  hig  studies. 
It  includes  a  number  of  typical  forms  of  plays 
and  festivals  illustrative  of  special  parts  of  the 
plan  as  discussed  in  the  text. 


The  Historic  Jesus.  By  Charles  Stanley 
Lester.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 
This  work,  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  is  an  able  attempt 
to  divest  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  the 
pagan  myths  and  Jewish  formalism  with  which 
the  credulous  past  has  embellished  them.  The 
figure  of  Jesus  does  not  lose  in  dignity  as  a 
result  of  this  undertaking  but  gains  in  vitality 
and  beauty  of  appeal.  The  author  points  out 
parallels  to  the  legendary  birth  of  Jesus  as  the 
offspring  of  God  and  a  mortal  in  the  heathen 
beliefs  that  antedate  Christianity.  He  dispels 
the  illusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  a  belief 
that  underlies  the  polytheism  of  the  Trinity, 
and  views  unsympathetically  the  attempts  to 
interpret  various  acts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
He  reviews  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  aiid  en- 
deavors to  sift  from  the  element  of  myth  that 
it  contains  the  indisputable  truth. 


A   Manual   of  Eeference   and   Information 
FOR     Stenographers,     Secretaries,     and 
Reporters.      By     Eleanora     Banks.      New 
York.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 
This  book  is  designed  not  only  as  a  reference 
book  for  the  experienced  stenographer,  but  as  a 
practical    drill   and    guide    for    students.      It    is 
the  outgrowth   of  years   of  endeavor  to   gather 
and  condense  into  a  convenient  form  for  daily 
use  the  information  most  needed  by  the  stenog- 
rapher,   and    generally    to    be    found    only    by 
rambling  and  time-consuming  searches  through 
many   books.      The   best   authorities   have   been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  and 
it  is  presented  as  a  comprehensive  and  practi- 
cal work  on  this  subject. 


Astronomy  in  a  Nutshell.  By  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  author  of  "Curiosities  of  the  Sky." 
New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
The  author  presents  in  a  compact,  direct,  and 
easily  nuistered  form,  all  that  a  well-educated 
person  would  need  to  know  about  the  subject 
of  astronomy.  The  author  groups  his  subject 
under  four  headings.  In  Section  I,  which  treats 
of  "The  Celestial  Sphere,"  an  explanation  is 
given  of  such  terms  as  horizon,  zenith,  and 
meridian;  altitude  and  azimuth;  declination 
and  right  ascension;  hour  circles;  the  ecliptic; 
the  equinoxes;  and  information  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  locating  stars,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  shifting  of  the  pole-star,  etc.  In 
Section  II,  entitled  "The  Planet  Earth,"  are 
given  the  astronomical  phases  of  the  planet  we 
inhabit;  peculiarities  of  our  atmosphere,  an 
explanation  of  our  tides,  methods  of  comjiuting 
time  and  the  construction  of  the  calendar,  etc. 
"The  Solar  System,"  Section  III,  is  a  succinct 
account    of    our    central    luminary    and   of    the 


planets  with  their  satellites.  Section  IV,  "The 
Starry  Heavens,"  imparts  information  about 
the  stars,  star  groups  and  nebula?  and  facts  of 
interest  relating  to  them,  such  as  their  distance 
from  the  earth  and  the  way  that  distance  is 
computed,  the  size  of  some  of  the  larger  stars 
compared  with  the  size  of  our  sun,  the  lumin- 
osity of  certain  stars,  the  phenomenon  of  double 
stars,  and  the  possible  existence  of  worlds  in- 
visible to  us. 


"Things  didn't  seem  to  work  together 
in  your  series  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions." 

"They  didn't,"  admitted  Stormington 
Barnes.  "When  we  played  tragedy  the 
box  office  receipts  were  a  farce  and  when 
we  played  farce  they  were  a  tragedy." — 
Washington  Star. 

"When  I  was  shipwrecked  in  South 
America,"  said  Captain  Bowsprit,  "I 
came  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women  who 
had  no  tongues." 

"Mercy!"  cried  one  of  the  listeners  of 
the  fair  sex.    "How  could  they  talk  ?" 

"They  couldn't!"  snapped  the  old  salt. 
"That's  M'hat  made  'em  wild." — Judge. 

Vicar's  Daughter  —  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  like  the  vicar's  sermons,  William. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?  Are 
they  too  long?  William — Yes,  miss. 
Yon  t'  curate,  'e  says,  "In  conclusion." 
and  'e  do  conclude.  But  t'  vicar,  'e 
says,  "Lastly,"  and  'e  do  last. — WatcJi- 
dog. 

Mr.  Andrew  l^ang  once  asked  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill  to  give  his  services  for  a 
charity  bazaar.  Zangwill  replied  in  a 
note,  "If  A.  Lang  will,  I,  Zang-will." 

Louis  C.  Elson,  the  music  critic,  tells 
of  a  young  American  soprano  who  at- 
tempted Schubert's  "(Jretehen  am 
Spinnrade."  which  begins :  "^leine  Ruh' 
ist  hin," — "My  peace  is  gone."  Our  fair 
compatriot  mistook  the  "R"  for  a  "K" 
and  boldly  and  clearly  sang,  "Meine 
Knh  ist  hin," — "IMy  cow  is  dead!" — The 
Boston  Transcripl . 

Wmie—?ii ! 

Pa — Yes. 

Willie — Teacher  says  we're  here  to 
help  others. 

Pa — Of  conrse  we  are. 

Willie — Well,  wliat  are  the  others  here 
for? 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80        .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel   M.   Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzscli. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible 1.25        .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80        .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00         .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.    1.20         .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80        .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it   is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton   Coit. 

BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion    of    a     Sensible 
American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The    Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25        .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25        .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25         ,08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25        .11 

James  Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With  Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoj'. 
The    Social    Conscience    and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.   Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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The  old  prejudices  against  woman  in 
public  melt  away  as  she  demonstrates 
that  she  has  her  place  there  and  that 
in  filling  it  she  in  nowise  suffers.  The 
womanly  quality  is  not  a  fragile,  hot- 
house creation;  it  is  a  delicate,  but 
healthy  plant  that  flourishes  in  the  open 
air,  blooming  in  beauty,  in  a  reasonably 
protected  location.  Its  fragrance  is  not 
lost,  but  borne  on  the  air,  to  gladden 
and  sweeten  life. 


The  number  of  bright  and  brainy 
women  that  came  from  far  and  near  is 
an  inspiration,  and  many  of  them  have 
done  things  and  won  well-deserved  repu- 
tation. They  show  a  sense  of  humor  in 
their  addresses,  and  are  combining  with 
much  serious  work  considerable  rational 
enjoyment.  That  they  are  being  hos- 
pitably entertained  goes  without  saying, 
and  the  suppressed  excitement  attend- 
ing the  election  of  a  new  president  at 
the  end  of  the  session  gives  zest  to  the 
daily  meetings. 


The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  is  vis- 
iting America  in  the  interest  of  universal 
peace  received  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  respect  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  on  June  29th.  A  large 
attendance  of  both  men  and  women  tes- 
tified to  the  interest  awakened,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  address,  as  with 
a  common  purpose,  without  preconceived 
purpose  or  any  signal,  every  one  rose 
and  stood  in  expression  of  sympathy  and 
approval. 

A  fine  instance  of  the  power  of  influ- 
ence is  afforded  by  the  part  played  by 
this  fine  type  of  European  womanhood. 
Born  of  a  princely  line,  her  male  rela- 
tives were  nearly  all  of  military  rank, 
and  hold  high  places  in  the  Austrian 
court.  Twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  she 
wrote  a  striking  novel,  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"   which   set  Europe   to  thinking. 


It  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  proposing  the  Hague  trib- 
unal and  also  to  have  set  in  motion  the 
thought  that  prompted  the  foundation  of 
the  Nobel  prize. 

She  had  no  conscious  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing such  results.  She  merely 
wrote  on  a  theme  that  profoundly  ap- 
pealed to  her.  The  cause  of  universal 
peace  and  the  disarmament  of  the  na- 
tions became  foremost  in  her  interest. 
She  has  been  prominent  in  its  advocacy, 
giving  much  of  her  time  to  it.  For  the 
few  years  past  she  has  been  less  active, 
but  now  she  begins  a  fresh  campaign 
and  comes  to  America  at  the  instance  of 
women's  clubs  in  Chicago. 

She  holds  America  in  high  esteem  and 
feels  that  the  example  we  set  of  forty- 
nine  States  living  in  peace,  with  no  de- 
fending armies  against  each  other  and 
no  fortresses  between,  demonstrates  what 
Europe  might  do.  There  is  to  her  mind 
no  reason  why  States  should  not  sub- 
mit to  the  same  authority  of  law  that 
they  impose  on  individuals.  If  when 
any  two  countries  developed  differences 
the  matter  were  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  the  others  w^ould  see  that 
neither  should  be  unjust  to  the  other, 
but  that  peace  should  be  preserved.  She 
greatly  regretted  the  failure  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  treaties  negotiated  by  President 
Taft.  She  also  praised  ex-President 
Roosevelt  for  what  he  had  done  for  uni- 
versal peace  and  in  bringing  to  a  close 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 


A  pretty  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
Robert  Browning  by  the  authorities  of 
Asolo,  the  town  in  Italy  that  held  the 
factory  in  wiiich  "Pippa"  worked.  On 
the  little  house  in  which  he  lived  there 
has  lately  been  placed  a  tablet,  naming, 
in  token  of  Asolo's  love  and  gratitude 
and  in  celebration  of  the  centenarv  of 
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the  poet,  the  street  in  which  he  last  lived 
and  worked  "Via  Roberto  Browning." 

The  handicraft  of  silk-weaving  of 
fifty  years  ago  has  given  place  to  ma- 
chinery on  the  plains. 

Mr.  Barrett  Browning  bought  the 
crumbling  factory  in  which  Pippa 
worked  and  sang,  hoping  to  resuscitate 
Pippa's  craft.  But  the  silk  industry  was 
found  to  be  past  and  gone  beyond  re- 
call, so  the  old  silk  factory  was  trans- 
formed into  a  lace  school,  founded  in 
1892  as  a  son's  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
little  town  his  father  loved.  Here  thirty 
pairs  of  small  hands  are  to  be  seen  busy 
with  their  pillows  and  their  bobbins, 
weaving  lovely  Venetian  lace  in  the 
antique  patterns,  and  decorating  hand- 
woven  linen  such  as  one  sees  shining 
white  on  the  tables  in  old  Venetian 
pictures. 


When  impracticable  to  visit  Yosemite 
in  the  body,  by  reason  of  what  it  de- 
mands, it  is  always  possible  for  one  who 
has  once  enjo^^ed  the  great  privilege  to 
send  his  less  expensive  spirit  in  fond 
recollection.  The  pictures  stored  on 
memory's  walls  really  lose  little  color. 
They  may  be  dulled  by  dust  and  draped 
by  cob-webs,  but  they  are  there.  A 
feather-duster  will  help,  but  if  long  neg- 
lected and  coated  with  the  grime  of  bus- 
iness, a  bit  of  soft  cloth  with  a  solution 
of  warm  Avater  and  good  soap  will  also 
be  required. 

To  read  about  the  beauties  of  Yo- 
semite before  you  have  seen  them  is  of 
no  use  or  value.  You  might  as  well  hope 
to  satisfy  your  appetite  by  reading  a 
recipe  for  layer-cake.  But  when  one 
has  gazed  from  Glacier  Point  or  stood  on 
Sentinel  Dome  he  is  able  to  comprehend 
or  apprehend  what  others  try  to  tell. 
John  Muir's  "The  Mountains  of  Califor- 
nia" recalls  to  an  experienced  reader 
dear  friends,   and  his  lately   published 


early  diaries,  telling  of  first  impressions, 
reveal  delightfully  both  the  mountains 
and  falls,  and  the  wonders  of  the  young 
Scotchman.  The  sheep-herder  of  so 
many  years  ago  was  already  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  scientist,  and  commanded  the 
same  limpid  English  that  he  still  uses. 
He  is  helpful  for  one  who  would  see,  for 
he  is  gifted  with  great  insight,  and  with 
him  seeing  is  a  cultivated  habit.  What 
he  observes  he  presents  clearly  and  il- 
luminatingly,  and  so  his  disciples  find 
much  revealed  that  without  his  aid  would 
remain  hidden.  Insight  and  sympathy 
are  poetic  gifts,  and  for  the  deepest  un- 
derstanding we  must  turn  to  the  poets. 
A  writer  in  the  current  number  of 
Tlie  Pacific  pays  this  tribute  to  one  very 
dear  to  many  of  our  readers.  After 
speaking  of  Muir  and  his  theories  of  the 
valley's  formation,  he  writes: 

"So  much  has  been  written  about  Yo- 
semite that  only  a  rare  genius  could  say 
anything  new  or  original  about  it. 

"Nothing  that  the  present  writer  has 
come  across  concerning  it  has  more  ap- 
pealed to  him  than  the  poems  in  the 
little  book  by  Harold  Symmes,  entitled 
'Yosemite  in  Song.'  Of  the  Merced  River 
it  is  said: 

'Ceaselessly  ijouring 
A  thimdorous  roaring 
That  echoes  throiij^fh  clay  and  through  night. 
'Now  over  the  glacier-carved  -walls, 
From  heights  that  my  wild  sole  enthralls, 
In  midair  outleaping, 
With  cloud  mists  outsweeping, 
And  rainbows  that  halo  my  falls. 
'The  lush  mountain  meadows  I  lave, 
Their  emerald  with  crystal  I  pave, 
As  laughingly  swirling 
I'm  fretting  and  purling 
Their  marge  with  my  white-lapping  wave.' 
"Of  Yosemite  Falls,  the  upper  fall  of 
which  is  sixteen  hundred  foot,  the  poet 
says : 

'A  wave  of  steaming  white  that  falls 

And  falling  flings 
Against  the  gray  old  granite  walls 
Its  silvery  wings.' 

"As  to  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  it  is  said  by 
the  poet : 
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'Airy,  silver  spirit, 

The  soul  of  a  summer  cloud, 
Thou  breath'st  of  birth  celestial 

In  thy  waving  filmy  shroud 
That  sways  like  a  silken  vesture, 

With  grace  and  life  endowed.' 

"And  this  of  Nevada  Falls,  under  the 
caption  of  'Wild  Waters' : 

'Like  outburst  volcanic 
Of  forces  titanic. 
She  flings  her  white  storm  flood  far  forth  on 
the  air; 
A  body  stupendous. 
Some  wild  thing  tremendous, 
That  leaps  like  a  beast  from  its  high  mountain 
lair.' 

"Concerning  Half  Dome,  a  peak  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  val- 
ley, we  find  this: 

'All  day  it  crouches  sphinx-like,  lion-shaped, 

Gray-hued  and  bare  beneath  the  sun,  alone ; 
Within  its  heart  forever  unescaped, 
Sealing  the  secret  of  the  living  stone; 
Its  birth,  its  life,  its  destiny 
Tombed  in  a  gray-souled  mystery.' 

"Of  the  great  cliff  El  Capitan,  Profes- 
sor Whitney  Avrites:  'El  Capitan  is  an 
immense  block  of  granite,  projecting 
squarely  out  into  the  valley,  and  pre- 
senting an  almost  vertical  sharp  edge, 
3,300  feet  in  elevation.  The  sides  or 
walls  of  the  mass  are  bare,  smooth,  and 
entirely  destitue  of  vegetation.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  observer  to 
comprehend  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
this  rock,  which  in  clear  weather  can 
be  distinctly  seen  from  the  San  Joaquin 
plains  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  Nothing,  however,  so  helps  to  a 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
masses  about  the  Yosemite  as  climbing 
around  and  among  them.  Let  the  visitor 
begin  to  ascend  the  pile  of  debris  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  El  Capitan,  and  he 
will  soon  find  his  ideas  enlarged  on  the 
point  in  question.  And  yet  these  debris 
piles  along  the  cliffs,  and  especially  un- 
der El  Capitan,  are  of  insignificant  size 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
solid  wall  itself.  They  are  hardly  notice- 
able in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  val- 
ley.    El  Capitan  imposes  on  us  by  its 


stupendous  bulk,  which  seems  as  if 
hewed  from  the  mountain  on  purpose  to 
stand  as  the  type  of  eternal  massiveness.' 

"Some  recent  visitors  to  Yosemite 
found  that  walking  at  a  moderate  pace 
they  were  forty-five  minutes  in  passing 
the  face  of  El  Capitan ;  and  later,  timing 
the  stage,  they  found  that  it  was  twenty 
minutes  in  passing  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

"Dr.  Bunnell,  the  discoverer  of  Yo- 
semite, wrote  as  to  El  Capitan:  'While 
passing  El  Capitan  I  felt  like  saluting, 
as  I  would  some  dignified  acquaintance.' 

"Harold  Symmes  thus  addresses  it: 

'A  king  thou  art  with  all  a  king's  nobility, 
Erect  in  sovereign  form  of  kingly  majesty; 
Fearless,  serene  and  proud,  a  mighty  testament 
Of  bodied   force,  of  naked  strength,  magnifi- 
cent.' " 
It   is    gratifying   to   find   a    widening 
circle  of  appreciation  of  that  rare  spirit, 
Harold  Symmes.    His  life  was  brief,  but 
it    has    left    an    impress    rarely    made. 
Length  of  life  falls  far  short  of  depth  of 
being.  C.  A.  M. 


The  greatest  joy  in  this  world  comes 
through  doing  some  work  in  life  that  has 
supreme  worth.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  are  sick  and  dying  of  pre- 
ventable diseases ;  more  than  two  million 
children  are  working  in  stores,  factories, 
and  mines  that  ought  to  be  in  school  or 
enjoying  themselves  on  public  play- 
grounds ;  millions  of  Avorkers  are  not  re- 
ceiving a  living  wage,  and  an  uncounted 
multitude  are  slaves  of  vice. 

This  is  part  of  the  task  of  religion,  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  an  overwhelming 
undertaking.  These  problems  as  they  ex- 
ist in  our  country  have  to  some  extent 
been  surveyed  and  we  realize  in  part 
what  we  have  to  face.  They  will  be  solv- 
ed not  by  processions  of  men  carrying 
Bibles  and  singing  songs,  nor  by  great 
crowds  at  revival  meetings  singing  halle- 
lujah choruses,  nor  by  the  organization 
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of  the  church  on  the  basis  of  a  great  bus- 
iness corporation,  nor  by  elaborate  ritu- 
alistic services,  nor  through  intellectual 
sermons. 

These  pressing  cpiestions  will  be  settled 
"vvhen  they  become  the  great  task  of  re- 
ligion. When  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
and  women  of  education,  refinement  and 
wealth  go  to  live  among  the  poor,  not 
to  do  things  for  them  but  with  them ; 
when  men  in  political  life  feel  that  a 
public  office  is  a  sacred  trust  wherein 
it  is  a  possible  to  reveal  the  divine  to 
humanity ;  when  the  relations  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  are  considered  a  holy 
sacrament  that  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
brotherhood;  when  physicians  and  sur- 
geons care  more  for  the  conquest  of 
disease  than  they  do  for  personal  repu- 
tation and  money,  then  will  come  the 
better  age  for  which  men  have  hoped 
and  prayed  in  the  past. 

Naturally  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  richest  people  would  do  the  most  to 
help  the  poor,  and  that  the  strongest 
would  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  weak- 
est. A  number  of  the  richest  men  in 
America  are  interested  in  a  corporation 
that  requires  a  large  per  cent  of  its  em- 
ployees to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  It 
is  in  the  main  millionaires  that  profit  by 
the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and 
factories.  INIil  lion  aires  endow  libraries, 
universities  and  churches,  but  not  the 
anti-child  labor  society,  public  play- 
grounds, nor  do  they  generally  favor  a 
minimum  living  Avage  and  the  passage 
of  an  employers  liability  act.  Some 
among  the  rich  are  interested  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  the  laboring 
man,  but  their  interest  is  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  of  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy, and  not  in  the  greater  prob- 
lem of  social  justice. 

"Let  the  working  classes  fight  their 
own  battles,"  is  a  sentiment  that  is  ac- 
cepted by  many.  The  brightest  men 
among  the  toilers  have  been  encouraged 


to  flee  from  the  life  of  physical  toil  and 
fit  themselves  for  one  of  the  professions. 
If  the  working  men  are  left  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  the  result  will  be  the  rapid 
growth  of  movements  like  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  in  which  men  will 
be  urged  to  meet  social  injustice  by  vio- 
lence. 

What  shall  we  do.'  All  the  great  so- 
cial questions  must  become  religious 
problems.  This  is  opposed  by  many  on 
the  ground  that  if  these  problems  are 
considered  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  that  they  will  divide  the  church. 
If  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  employment 
of  children  in  mines  and  factories,  secure 
a  minimum  living  wage  for  an  honest 
day's  work,  overcome  tuberculosis  and 
other  preventable  diseases,  and  obtain 
honesty  in  political  life  tends  to  divide 
the  .church,  then  the  sooner  the  church 
is  divided  the  better. 

Ministers  are  often  dependent  upon 
rich  men  for  a  large  part  of  their  sal- 
aries. Out  of  this  condition  comes  the 
real  call  to  the  ministry.  Whether  a  man 
is  really  devoted  to  the  ministry  is  shoA\Ti 
by  what  he  is  willing  to  suffer  for  his 
message.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  lose  his 
position,  to  face  poverty,  to  be  looked 
down  upon  on  account  of  not  seeming  to 
be  a  brilliant  success,  and  in  the  face  of 
hopeless  odds  proclaims  the  message  of 
social  betterment,  then  he  may  be  certain 
that  he  has  the  call  of  the  prophet.  The 
religion  that  is  the  supreme  need  of  to- 
day is  not  a  personal  intellectual  treas- 
ure, but  an  all-consuming  passion  of  the 
soul  for  love,  truth,  and  beauty,  that 
takes  possession  of  every  part  of  a  man's 
being,  and  thrills  him  willi  a  desire  to 
improve  the  social  order. 

C.  R. 

Nothing,  falsehood,  may  indeed  stand 
as  the  great  night  or  shade.  ...  No  fact 
is  begotten  by  it ;  it  cannot  work,  for  it 
is  not.  It  cannot  work  any  good ;  it  can- 
not work  anv  harm. — fJtncrson. 
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The  Boylston  Avenue  church  at 
Seattle  will  close  during  JuW  and 
August  and  the  church  will  undergo  ex- 
tensive repairs.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Powers 
will  remain  in  Seattle  during  their  vaca- 
tion. 

Eev.  N.  A.  Baker,  of  Eureka,  has  gone 
to  New  England  via  Portland,  Oregon, 
to  spend  his  vacation  with  his  old-time 
friends.  The  Sunday  before  he  left 
several  of  his  faithful  boys  united  with 
the  church. 

The  San  Francisco  First  Church  held 
its  last  services  for  the  summer  on  June 
30th.  The  church  will  remain  closed 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  and  probably 
for  the  first  Sunday  in  August  to  allow 
of  renovation  and  changes  to  fill  the 
aching  void  occasioned  by  the  transfer 
of  the  organ  to  the  gallery. 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  being  accus- 
tomed to  attacking  high  points  in  the- 
ology and  religion,  transfers  his  aspira- 
tion to  physical  difficulties  with  marked 
success.  From  Mount  Baker  two  peaks 
stand  prominently  forth  in  the  rugged 
mass.  They  were  named  the  Sister 
Movmtains,  and  so  far  as  known  have 
never  been  ascended.  In  company  with 
two  other  intrepid  spirits  Mr.  Weil  made 
a  successful  ascent  early  in  June,  and 
his  account  of  the  adventure  recently 
published  is  as  thrilling  as  "Tyndall's 
Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps." 

Rev.  AVm.  Day  Simonds.  of  Oakland, 
was  orator  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion at  Lakeside  Park  in  that  city.  A 
"boy's"  quartet  furnished  the  vocal 
music,  the  individual  boys  all  being 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Unitarians  of  Pomona  celebrated 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  June 
23d.  Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  who  had  been 
laboring  for  three  months  to  arouse  in- 
terest, was  the  first  minister.  His  im- 
mediate followers  Avere  Rev.  E.  C.  L. 
Browne,  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Spraguo  and 
Rev.  U.  G.  B.  Pierce,  now  our  strong 
representative  at  Washington. 


The  ladies  of  the  Unitarian  church  of 
Santa  Rosa  are  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  rummage  sale,  the  date  of 
which  is  not  yet  fixed.  They  have  al- 
ready held  a  "Tea"  and  a  "Choir  So- 
cial." The  renovation  of  the  church  has 
been  commenced  and  will  be  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  unusual  and  heroic  spectacle 
of  a  mother  taking  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws  in  company  with  her  son 
and  daughter  was  witnessed  at  the  late 
commencement  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Anna  K.  Spero,  formerly 
a  journalist  and  prominent  in  the 
women's  club  and  other  movements,  is 
the  interesting  woman  who  did  it. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  berry-picking 
by  the  boys  of  the  Aid  Society  on  the 
Barlow  Ranch  in  Sonoma  County  is 
highly  successful.  In  one  June  day  102 
boys  picked  3423  trays  of  IMammoth 
blackberries,  earning  $136.92.  The  rec- 
ord picker  received  .''^3.08  for  his  day's 
work. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Oakland  has  substituted  the  name 
"Church  School"  for  "Sunday-school."  A 
word  of  explanation  in  connection  is: 
"This  is  not  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, but  it  means  that  the  school  is  not 
merely  an  organization  for  Sunday,  but 
for  all  the  week,  and  the  name  should 
clearly  indicate  its  purpose."  The  school 
now  has  421  scholars  and  forty  teachers. 
Mr.  Carter,  the  educational  director, 
says:  "It  is  our  desire  not  to  treat  the 
pupils  as  little  men  and  women,  or  mere- 
ly as  candidates  for  maturity,  but  to 
take  them  as  we  find  them,  recognizing 
the  worth  of  each  phase  of  their  life,  and 
endeavoring  by  adaptation  of  material, 
whether  from  the  Bible  or  other  sources, 
to  minister  to  their  needs  as  developing 
personalities,  and  by  athletic  and  social 
clubs  to  provide  for  their  God-given  love 
of  a  good  time.  We  endeavor  to  remem- 
ber in  our  teaching  that  boys  and  girls 
are  not  solitary  but  social  beings.  As 
such  they  are  to  be  trained  to  live  with 
others,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
modern  world  with  intelligence,  courage 
and  Christian  devotion." 
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Mr.  j\[ax  Thelan,  attorney  for  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  addressed  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  Alameda  on  May  2d,  giv- 
ing an  interesting"  and  encouraging  state- 
ment of  "The  Working  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Act." 

Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Eureka  delivered 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  high  school  on  June  2d. 
He  spoke  on  "The  Rising  Mind,"  and 
was  given  close  and  flattering  attention. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Santa  Rosa 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  6th  for 
the  purpose  of  beginning  an  intimate 
study  of  the  Bible  and  improving  the 
spiritual  life.  A  general  invitation  was 
extended  to  "  the  interested  and  the  curi- 
ous"— and  free  discussion  was  invited. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris  of  San  Diego 
in  a  recent  sermon  said  very  aptly:  "A 
universe  that  is  able  to  create  manhood 
is  a  universe  that  is  capable  of  preserving 
it.  When  men  die  for  their  convictions 
they  demonstrate  the  imperishable  force 
of  moral  character.  They  who  teach  that 
Dives  in  hades  illustrates  the  final  results 
of  sin  in  a  endless  torment  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  that  very  parable  Dives,  by 
his  anxious  solicitations  for  his  brethren 
on  earth  and  begging  that  they  be  car- 
ried the  message  of  life,  shows  that  good- 
ness lives  even  in  hell.  Better  be  in 
hell  with  a  benevolent,  tender  and  con- 
siderate emotion,  than  in  heaven  hugging 
one's  self  with  the  satisfaction  of  supe- 
riority over  others.  The  things  not  seen 
with  the  physical  eye  are  clearly  revealed 
by  the  moral  nature  of  humanity.  Good- 
ness expresses  God,  and  virtue  is  merely 
true  faith  demonstrated  in  terms  of 
every-day  life.  INIan  carries  in  his  own 
heart  the  assurances  of  God  and  eternity 
— evidences  that  need  not  come  from  na- 
ture nor  the  mouths  of  prophets.  If  I 
believe  in  God,  the  fact  that  T  lielieve  is 
in  itself  substantial  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  God.  My  emotion  of  trust  convinces 
me  of  the  rational  basis  of  my  trust. 
That  others  have  believed  and  that  I  now 
believe  is  all  the  evidence  needed  to  con- 
vince me  of  a  rational  basis?  for  all  be- 
lief." 


The  Unitarian  church  of  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, held  its  last  service  in  Paine's  Hall 
May  26th,  and  held  its  first  service 
in  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Ferry  streets  on  Sunday, 
June  2d.  This  first  service  in  the  new 
church  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  local  minister.  The  dedication 
Avill  probably  take  place  next  September, 
about  the  time  the  university  opens. 

Whilst  in  Paris  recently  Dr.  Wendte 
had  an  interview  with  Professor  Berg- 
son  and  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  the 
subject  of  universal  religion.  Though  a 
bit  reticent  on  the  subject,  the  professor 
was  found  to  entertain  "the  opinion 
that  a  universal  religion  could  not  be 
made  by  merely  setting  up  a  lot  of  prin- 
ciples, however  consistent  and  logical 
they  might  be.  A  religion  was  something 
that  had  to  be  experienced:  it  was  life, 
civilization  ;  it  meant  one's  position,  one's 
birth-right,  one's  environment,  one's 
whole  personal  history ;  it  might  eventu- 
ally express  itself  in  more  logical  forms, 
it  might  assume  a  doctrinal  form,  but  in 
its  essence  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
experience;  it  meant  self-sacrifice  and 
suffering,  tears  and  agony,  joy,  rapture 
and  ecstacy;  it  meant  the  whole  man  or 
woman,  and  the  higher  they  rose  the 
more  individual  would  be  its  expression. 
That  was  ahvays  the  way  with  the  finer 
and  better  things  of  life. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary form  in  which  the  Bible  has  ever 
been  offered  is  an  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  language  of  I^ganda.  The 
volume  is  of  great  height,  but  only  three 
inches  in  thickness  and  the  same  in 
width.  A  peculiar  reason  occasioned  the 
adoption  of  this  form.  In  Central 
Africa  the  white  ants  and  other  insects 
rapidly  destroy  books  unless  they  are 
well  protected.  The  representatives  of 
the  Church  ]\Iissionary  Society  accord- 
ingly recommended  to  the  Bible  Society 
that  it  should  issue  this  edition  in  a 
form  that  would  fit  into  Peek,  Frean  & 
Co.'s  tin  biscuit  boxes,  which  are  very 
popular  in  ITganda.  This  was  done,  and 
the  ant-proof  tin  box  is  just  large  enough 
to  hold  this  Bible,  a  small  Bible  history,  a 
hymnaL  and  a  prayer-book. 
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Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot  left  Portland  June  6th 
for  St.  Louis,  where  he  will  remain  for 
several  weeks.  Dr.  Eliot  will  deliver 
the  address  of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  first  graduating-  class  of  Washington 
University,  at  St.  Louis,  which  his  father 
established.  Dr.  Eliot  was  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  Santa  Barbara  pa- 
per has  this  encouraging  word:  "Per- 
haps the  most  important  development  for 
Santa  Barbara  arising  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  campaign  is  the  obliteration  of  all 
lines  of  prejudice  and  the  getting  to- 
gether of  the  people  to  boost  as  one 
whole  solid  force.  All  elements  or  fac- 
tions joined  in  this  campaign — Christian 
and  Jew,  Catholic  and  Unitarian,  Chris- 
tian Scientist  and  agnostic — all  worked 
for  the  future  youth  of  Santa  Barbara. 
The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  sum 
of  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  is  an  object-lesson  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  all  get  together 
and  push." 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  on 
June  2d  spoke  on  "The  Great  Heart  of 
the  Universe."  He  summed  up  what 
faith  might  build  upon :  "The  normal 
human  soul  has  a  love  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  a  deep  longing, 
amounting  to  a  need  for  love,  sympathy 
and  helpfulness.  Whence  have  we  these 
inspirations?  Can  we  find  their  source? 
The  answer  is,  'The  great  heart  of  the 
universe.'  It  is  almost  an  axiom,  that 
every  need  has  its  supply  somewhere, 
prepared  by  the  spirit  of  nature.  Where 
is  this  supply  stored?  This  valley  sug- 
gests a  reply.  A  teeming  soil,  fruitful 
seeds,  lay  panting  in  a  merciless  sun, 
buried  by  burning  desert  sands,  longing 
for  the  life-giving  water.  High  up  on 
the  mountain  peaks  masses  of  snow  have 
been  melting  year  after  year,  the  water 
running  to  Avaste  in  its  narrow  channels ; 
until  man  learned  the  art  of  irrigation. 
By  spreading  the  waters  in  canals  all 
over  the  valley,  the  desert  has  been 
changed  to  a  paradise.  Thus  to  our  very 
doors  has  come  the  key,  the  di\nne  revela- 
tion, in  a  beautiful  symbol.  Human  life 
has  been  much  like  a  dreary  desert  to 
most  people.    In  the  higher,  greater  souls 


among  us,  the  Heavenly  Father  has  gath- 
ered up  unusual  stores  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy, that  from  them  it  might  flow  down 
among  the  wear}^  and  needy  millions  of 
languishing  humanity.  Through  his 
highly  gifted  sons  and  daughters  God 
pours  upon  the  thirsty  world  the  rich 
floods  of  His  love,  pity,  sympathy,  and 
l>elpfulness.  They  also  form  His  chan- 
nels, their  goodness  is  His,  we  might  say 
"Him."  He  appears  not  in  a  burning 
bush  to  command,  but  in  a  burning  soul, 
to  bless.  By  the  lofty  souls  among  us, 
He  is  refreshing  and  reviving  human  life, 
and  bringing  all  the  fruits  of  love  into 
barren  lives.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
a  Dr.  Rowell  at  work  among  us.  In  him 
lay  a  larger  reservoir  of  divine  love  and 
benevolence  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other 
men.  All  such  souls  are  but  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  great  heart  of 
the  universe  reaches  into  human  life. 
This  is  the  purpose  for  which  this  church, 
he  did  so  much  to  establish,  must  be 
sustained  by  us  who  love  it.  We  must 
become  as  a  whole — what  he  was,  as  an 
individual — the  avenue  of  God's  love  and 
goodness  to  the  needy  among  us.  In 
worship  and  service  here,  we  must  lift 
up  our  hearts  to  the  Infinite  Heart,  that 
He  may  fill  us  with  Himself,  so  that  we 
may  bring  Him  into  the  souls  of  the 
needy,  ministering  to  them  as  our  friend 
did,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  highest  func- 
tion of  our  life.  The  best  evidence  that 
this  universe  has  a  heart  was  manifested 
here  last  week,  when  perhaps  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  people  came  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  heartedness  of  Dr. 
Rowell.  He  was  not  religious  in  the  way 
some  call  religious,  but  as  one  of  those 
through  whom  God  reveals  His  love  and 
pity,  he  certainly  had.  and  nobly  filled, 
a  divine  mission  in  this  community." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  on 
June  16th  spoke  on  "Religion,  Pure  and 
Undefiled  Before  God,"  making  a  plea 
for  a  more  liberal  understanding  of  the 
word  and  a  wider  and  nobler  concep- 
tion of  its  meaning.  He  said  in  part: 
"Almost  constantly  we  are  using  the 
word  'religion,'  and  so  loosely  that  it  is 
sometimes  worth  our  while  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  our  assets  and  find  just  what 
we  are  worth,  just  what  it  means.     We 
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speak  of  revealed  religion,  natural  relig- 
ion, the  religion  of  humanity,  the  He- 
brew religion,  the  Christian  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus,  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. We  speak  of  one  man  as  being 
religious;  another  as  unreligious.  Often 
enough  we  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
which  embraces  in  its  membership  some 
of  the  noblest  men  and  women  America 
has  produced,  hear  it  said,  'The  Unita- 
rians have  no  religion.'  Religion  is  as 
widespread  as  man  on  the  earth.  Re- 
ligion is  to  be  found  wherever  a  human 
heart  loves,  and  a  human  soul  aspires 
and  a  human  brain  searches  out  the 
meaning  of  life  to  nobler  ends.  It  is  a 
universal  element ;  and  knows  no  bounds 
of  race  or  color,  or  high  or  low,  or 
bond  or  free,  or  creed  or  sect,  or  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  or  Christian  and  Hin- 
du. It  is  that  which  makes  us  all  speak 
of  God  as  Father  and  men  as  brothers. 
Religion  thus  defined  is  what  Lyman 
Abbott  calls  the  'life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  men.'  Honesty,  truth,  justice,  right- 
eousness, mercy,  philanthropy,  purity, 
loyalty,  courage,  love,  faith,  hope,  self- 
control  in  great  pain  and  tragic  sorrow: 
a  singing,  cheerful  heart  in  the  midst  of 
adversity — these  are  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, these  are  the  supreme  things  in 
religion  and  never  pass  aAvay.  If  a  man 
gains  these  and  loses  all  else,  he  is  rich; 
if  he  gains  the  world  and  loses  these, 
he  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  I  doubt 
whether  the  beliefs  we  cherish  to-day  as 
of  supreme  importance  will  have  any 
value  in  a  hundred  years ;  I  doubt 
whether  one  of  them  is  left  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  being  and  how  we  fought 
for  it  and  had  bitter  heartaches  over  it; 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  Unitarian 
or  Presbyterian  or  any  sectarian  church 
then  in  existence — but  I  do  know  this: 
that  religion  will  not  be  dead  in  the  souls 
of  men,  but  will  be  more  powerful  and 
active  than  ever,  because  the  material 
will  have  taken  its  rightful  place  and  the 
spiritual  and  the  moral  will  be  supreme." 

A  thousand  or  so  former  residents  of 
Illinois  living  in  and  around  Pomona 
joined  in  an  enthusiastic  picnic  on  June 


4th.  Rev.  Paul  IMcReynolds  gave  the 
main  address  and  seems  to  have  greatly 
pleased  his  hearers.  He  spoke  on  "The 
Epic  Period  in  the  History  of  Illinois," 
and  alluded  appreciatingiy  to  the  great 
Douglass-Lincoln  debates.  The  local  pa- 
per, in  its  report,  says:  "WliMi  Rev.  Mc- 
Reynolds  had  concluded  his  powerful 
address,  he  was  given  one  of  the  greatest 
ovations  ever  accorded  a  speaker  at  a 
public  occasion  in  this  valley." 

Dr.  Robert  Whitaker  of  Los  Gatos 
ranks  as  a  Baptist,  but  his  shell  is  surely 
not  hard.  He  preached  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  San  Jose  on  June  9th  on  "The 
Message  of  Jesus  to  the  ^NFen  of  the 
Present  Day."  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said:  "If  Jesus  were  here  to- 
day, he  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
organized  piety  of  the  time.  He  was  in 
conflict  with  the  organized  piety  of  his 
time,  and  it  was  the  organized  piety  of 
his  time  that  crucified  him.  It  was  the 
men  who  were  looking  for  the  Messiah 
who'  crucified  the  INIessiah.  Jesus  never 
assailed  the  common  sinner;  all  his  criti- 
cism was  directed  against  the  religious 
leaders.  If  Jesus  had  pursued  the  tac- 
tics of  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  he  would  have  died  in  his  bed 
and  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  He 
had  courage,  however,  to  cross  swords 
with  organized  piety.  If  he  had  been 
the  type  of  minister  most  of  the  churches 
want  to-day,  he  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  outside  of  Judea.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Jesus  organized  piety  has  been 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Every 
good  cause  has  had  to  fight  its  way  in 
the  face  of  the  best  people.  Some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  world  have  made  the 
most  tragic  mistakes  of  their  lives  in 
fighting  good  causes.  Respectability  is 
dangerous  in  that  it  tends  to  insincerity 
and  indifference  of  the  human.  The 
great  mass  of  respectable  men  and 
women  are  more  interested  in  opinion 
than  in  truth.  The  average  church  does 
not  Avant  a  man  who  is  after  truth  half 
so  much  as  it  wants  a  man  who  can  make 
a  plausible  opinion.  The  requisite  on 
the  part  of  a  iireacher  is  his  ability  to 
present  the  opinions  of  tlie  denomination 
to  which  he  belongs.  Jesus  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  who  put  property 
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rights  above  human  rights.  The  minis- 
try of  Jesus  is  the  ministry  for  man. 
The  greatest  indictment  of  the  modern 
church  is  that  it  is  not  for  man  prima- 
rily. If  Jesus  were  here  to-day  he  would 
not  be  half  so  much  critical  of  the  sa- 
loon as  the  church.  He  would  place 
the  criticism  where  it  belongs.  The  mod- 
ern church  lacks  sincerity  and  humanity. 
It  is  tied  by  conventions  and  respecta- 
bility, and  needs  arousing  out  of  its  self- 
complacency." 

"The  one  new  thing  in  our  day,"  says 
John  Burroughs,  "is  democracy,  the 
coming  forward  of  the  people,  and  that 
which  has  grown  out  of  it,  or  which  goes 
along  with  it — science,  free  inquiry,  the 
industrial  system,  the  humanitarian 
spirit.  The  old  and  past  world  from 
which  we  inherit  our  standards  was  char- 
acterized by  a  condition  of  things  quite 
different — the  supremacy  of  the  few,  the 
leadership  of  the  hero,  the  strong  man — ■ 
the  picturesque  age  that  gave  us  art, 
theology,  philosophy  and  the  great  epic 
poems ;  it  was  the  youth  of  the  race.  A 
charm,  an  innocence,  a  credulity  and 
many  other  things  are  gone;  a  serious- 
ness, a  reasonableness,  a  width  of  out- 
look, a  power  to  de^l  with  real  things, 
sanity  and  self-control  have  come.  The 
idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  fast 
taking  the  place  of  the  idea  of  the  despo- 
tism of  God.  The  despot  goes  out,  the 
brother  comes  in.  All  these  things  and 
many  more  cluster  around  the  word  de- 
mocracy." 


I  look  upon  unbelief  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid 
of -virtue,  of  the  mightiest  power  over 
temptation,  of  the  most  cjuickening 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  sure  hope. 
The  unbeliever  would  gain  unspeakably 
by  parting  with  every  possession  for  the 
truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects. — Wil- 
liam  Ellery  CJianning. 


Contrtbutcti* 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Transfiguration. 

By  Sadie  C.  McCann. 
The   sand-dunes   stretch  their  long  and   dreary 
waste. 
With  wind-swept  flanks,  in  dull  gray  mono- 
tone; 
The  passers  stride  with  seeming  needless  haste, 
Naught  hear  they  save  the  sea-wolves  plain- 
tive moan. 
A  canvas  has  portrayed  this  lonesome  scene; 

Before  it  many  stand,  in  silence  bound. 
The  sand-dunes'  hidden  meaning,  now  they  glean, 
Which   artist   caught  with  insight   more  pro- 
found. 

A  torrent  leaps  from  cragged  mountain  source, 

And  turbulent  it  seeks  the  verdant  plain; 
Wild  tangled  brambles  lean  far  o'er  its  course 

And  mystic  shadows  cast  their  spell  in  vain. 
A  traveler  rests  upon  the  bridge;  his  gaze 

Dwells  on  the  restless  stream,  for  he  descries 
A  hidden  beauty  there — and  later  days 

Perceive  the  vision  through  the  poet's  eyes. 

The  restless  throng  the  city's  crowded  pave; 

Their  faces  light  with  joy  or  droop  with  care; 
And  some  glide  by  like  wreckage  of  the  wave. 

Was    goodness    once    enthroned,    resplendent 
there? 
Through  years  I  hear  the  voice  of  Seer  sublime, 

Bending  the  veil  of  seeming  far  apart. 
Disclosing,  how  neath  cankered  want  and  crime, 

Transfigured,  still  doth  glow  the  himian  heart. 


'Oh  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
Forever  and  ever  by, 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie." 


Margaret  Collier  Graham — A  Re- 
view of  "Do  They  Really  Re- 
spect Us?"  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Cordelia  Kirkland. 

]\Iargaret  Graham — what  a  beautiful 
name!  When  I  first  heard  it,  long  be- 
fore I  knew  Mrs.  Graham,  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  kind  of  woman  whom  that 
name  would  fit.  Ancestrally  Scotch  or 
Scotch  Irish,  with  that  indescribable 
mingling  of  steely  tenacity  and  elasticity 
and  (if  Scotch)  strict  Galvanism  and 
mystic  imaginativeness  —  iron  morality 
and  scintillating  wit,  saving  sense  of 
humor  and  corrective  common  sense — 
which  Sir  AValter  Scott  has  made  us  fa- 
miliar with  in  his  "Jeanie  Deans"  and 
"Flora  Mclvor"  and  "Mutatis  Mutan- 
dis," in  "Meg  Merrilies"  and  "Griselda 
Oldbuck."  Everyone  knoAvs  how  much 
strength  and  gallantry  this  blood  has 
brought  to  our  American  race  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  descendants  in  this  country. 
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To  no  one  of  its  composite  elements  does 
this  nation  owe  more  of  its  efficiency. 

Well,  all  these  previous  impressions 
were  realized  when  I  met  and  came  to 
admire  the  subject  of  this  little  sketch. 

Even  Scotch  Galvanism  is  apt  to  be 
modified  b}^  long-  contact  with  the  low^a 
prairies,  and  was  so  especially  in  the 
trying  days  of  "Bleeding  Kansas"  and 
the  Underground  Railroad ;  in  which  lat- 
ter enterprise  the  family  of  Margaret 
Graham,  born  Gollier,  took  an  active 
part,  and  from  which  mingling  of  in- 
spiration and  discipline  so  many  fine 
characters  have  bloomed  in  later  days. 
Supplement  this  making  of  Americans 
with  self-gained  higher  education  for  the 
children  in  a  young  and  therefore  alert 
and  alive  Western  college,  and  then  Avith 
a  struggle  for  "bread  and  jam,"  as  our 
author  calls  it,  made  by  a  young  couple 
driven  to  Southern  California  by  a  fail- 
ure in  the  husband's  health,  and  then 
consider  the  broadening  and  deepening 
of  experience  effected  by  such  a  stren- 
uous but  awakening  and  developing 
process,  and  I  think  one  begins  to  com- 
prehend the  sources  both  of  the  quaint 
and  delicate  wisdom  of  the  essays  and 
the  piquant  and  soul-searching  insight 
manifested  in  the  "Stories  of  the  Foot- 
hills" and  the  later  volume. 

Here  I  think  is  a  good  place  to  intro- 
duce the  whimsical  scrap  of  autobiog- 
raphy which  is  all  that  Mrs.  Graham 
could  ever  be  induced  to  furnish  of  her- 
self. I  am  sure  you  all  know  it,  but 
it  is  so  characteristic  at  once  of  her  wit 
and  her  modesty,  that  I  must  gratify 
myself  by  transcribing  it. 

She  says:  "I  was  born  in  1850,  but 
that  is  only  hearsaj^,  and  I  hope  exag- 
gerated. I  have  lived  ever  since,  though 
I  have  been  half-dead  at  times.  I  have 
lived  a  good  deal,  and  have  found  it  on 
the  whole  interesting.  I  have  lived  in 
California  since  1876  and  have  in  con- 
sequence no  desire  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
have  been  in  love  and  in  debt  many 
times,  but  have  always  got  out.  I  am 
afraid  of  nothing  but  the  newspapers.  I 
have  found  one  thing  worth  having — 
friends.  And  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  the  world  as 
much  pleasure  as  it  has  given  me." 


This  is  certainly  unique  and  delight- 
ful. 

At  first  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  such  very  different  kinds  of  liter- 
ature as  the  essays  and  the  stories  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  brain.  But  the 
identical,  tolerant,  yet  humorous,  view 
of  humanity  underlies  both. 

In  the  essays  one  sees  the  elegant  and 
experienced  society  lady,  probing  about 
among  the  humors  of  her  own  day  and 
her  own  class,  with  delicate  but  sharp 
scalpel,  such  as  Addison  and  Steele  used 
in  exposing  the  follies  of  their  day  (only 
twentieth  century  instead  of  eighteenth), 
now  showing  up  "social  mendicancy"  till 
the  very  suggestion  of  an  elocutionary 
benefit  or  an  appeal  to  "help  a  poor  but 
deserving  artist"  makes  one  alternately 
smile  and  shudder.  (Yet  many  a  one  of 
these  mistaken  souls  "svlio  dream  of  heav- 
en— and  find  the  other  thing — receive 
wise  and  costly  assistance  and  friend- 
ship from  Margaret  Graham.) 

Or  again,  she  gently  inserts  her  sharp 
little  dagger  (now  with  a  foil  on,  now 
without  one)  under  the  fifth  rib  of  some 
mossy  fallacy  like  that  about  the  "prim 
orderliness  of  old  maids"  or  the  "ever- 
lastingness  of  first  loves"  or  that  "Good 
women  always  love  wicked  men  best." 
As  she  says,  "This  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Adam  when  he  found 
that  his  wife,  believing  Satan  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  thought  it  possible 
that  he  might  be  able  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  her  horticultural  hus- 
band." But  why  attempt  to  pick  out 
nuggets,  where  all  is  precious. 

Read  this  essay  again,  as  also  the  ex- 
quisitely witty  turning  of  the  tables  on 
the  Lords  of  Creation  in  the  papers 
called  "The  New  Point  of  View"  and 
"Do  They  Really  Respect  I^s  ?"  In  short, 
whenever  she  touches  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women,  her  perceptions 
are  so  deep  and  true,  and  she  expresses 
them  with  such  charm,  that  one  thinks 
of: 

"Him  thus  intent,  Tthuriol  with  liis  spear 
Touched  lightly,  for  no  falsehooil  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper.'' 

Follies  and  false  estimates  fall  away 
before  those  revealing  glances. 

Then  the  keenness  of  her  gay  sallies, 
whose  stroke  falls  quite  as  often  on  her- 
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self  as  on  any  one  else.  In  an  essay 
which  she  had  thought  of  calling  "The 
Reflections  of  an  Incapacitated  Reform- 
er," she  saj's:  "It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  manage  the  Universe  when 
you  are  on  a  liquid  diet.  The  trouble 
begins  when  you  get  up  and  try  to  at- 
tend to  your  own  business.  Settling  the 
Russian-Japanese  Question  is  simple 
compared  with  keeping  ants  out  of  the 
pantry,  or  deciding  whether  you  w^ill 
need  three  or  five  loads  of  gravel  for  the 
front  driveway."  Again,  after  drawing 
attention  to  the  useful  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  process  of  over-hauling 
''that  accumulation  of  odds  and  ends  we 
call  our  experience,"  she  says:  "I  have 
been  drawn  to  these  rather  sombre  re- 
flections by  thinking  over  all  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  have  at  various  times 
written  and  spoken  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  minds, — but  principally  the 
morals  of  my  contemporaries.  Let  me 
allay  your  fears  by  stating  that  none  of 
them  has  been  entirely  successful.  The 
world  is  still  a  comfortable,  even  pleas- 
ant place  of  residence,  in  spite  of  my 
efforts,  and  it  is  with  a  very  distinct 
sense  of  relief  that  I  find  myself  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  are  forming  the 
world  instead  of  reforming  it. 

Now  notice  her  skill  in  turning  the 
tables  on  the  countless  masculine  writers 
who  undertake  to  depict  the  "Ideal  Wom- 
an." She  proposes  a  series  of  qupstions 
to  be  propoimded  by  women  who  should 
instruct  the  public  on :  "How  a  man  may 
keep  the  Affections  of  his  wife,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  man  should  always  meet  his  wife 
with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  return  from 
his  days  work.  Remember  that  she  has 
many  cares  and  do  not  worry  her  with 
any  of  yours.  Don't  tell  her  you  have 
a  headache.  No  woman  likes  a  complain- 
ing husband.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
drive  a  woman  to  her  club  than  perpet- 
ual complaints." 

Or  this  on  the  subject  of  masculine 
dress:  "Women  care  very  little  about 
the  expense  of  a  man's  clothing;  all  they 
ask  is  that  he  be  simply  and  neatlj^  dress- 
ed. The  husband  who  comes  to  dinner 
in  a  fresh  seersucker  suit  or  a  pair  of 
clean  blue  overalls,  with  his  wife's  favor- 
ite flower  in  his  buttonhole,  will  be  more 


beautiful  in  her  eyes  than  if  he  were 
clad  in  the  most  faultless  broadcloth  and 
polished  linen." 

She  also  suggests  that  there  should  be 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  women  in 
the  leading  magazines  on  "What  has  the 
Higher  Education  done  for  j\Ienf'  The 
subjects,  she  says,  might  be  divided  as 
follows :  "Do  our  universities  turn  out 
good  fathers?"  "What  is  the  relative 
health  of  college  men  and  mechanics?" 
"Do  the  male  graduates  of  our  univers- 
ities have  large  families?"  She  con- 
cludes: "If  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  well 
to  close  to  men  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  since  they  can  be  of  no  prac- 
tical use." 

Isn't  that  delicious? 

To  turn  from  this  gay  persiflage,  of 
which  one  is  never  tired,  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  an  entirely  workable  system 
of  practical  everyday  philosophy  could 
be  drawn  from  Mrs.  Graham's  more  seri- 
ous essays.  For  instance,  this  from  High 
Notions :  "It  is  only  when  aspirations 
fail  that  they  are  folly;  when  they  suc- 
ceed, they  are  biography."  "The  human 
will  is  no  longer  greatly  influenced  by 
the  fear  of  God ;  it  remains  for  us  to 
set  about  strengthening  it  by  the  love  of 
man."  "It  is  poor  work  rather  than  lack 
of  work  that  is  holding  the  world  back." 
"No  one  knows  just  what  the  Avork  of 
the  Future  is  to  be;  but  all  of  us  know 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  will  do 
it  well.  Alive,  alert,  industrious,  cour- 
ageous, conscientious,  hoping  for  the  best 
and  ready  for  the  worst, — these  are  the 
men  and  women  our  schools  and  homes 
should  be  making.  Whether  they  do  it 
by  means  of  the  classes  or  the  forge, 
through  the  brain  or  the  hand,  matters 
little ;  but  that  they  do  it  matters  much." 
"It  is  no  doubt  soothing  to  self-love  to 
think  we  would  all  fly  if  we  were  not 
caged;  but  the  melancholy  fact  remains 
that  if  most  of  us  grovel,  it  is  because 
we  are  groveling." 

"Many  organizations  no  longer  live  by 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  Poor,  but  by 
patting  the  backs  of  the  Rich, — which  is 
certainly  an  advance  in  kindliness  if  not 
in  morality." 

She  opines  that  "The  modern  heroine 
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is  ever  so  much  nicer  since  she  ceased  to 
swoon,  and  learned  to  swim." 

Here  is  a  pregnant  sentence :  "He  who 
can  conquer  this  life  need  have  no  fear 
of  another;  but  he  who  allows  his  soul 
to  be  daunted  by  losses  or  failure,  or  the 
pain  of  living-,  must  stand  forever  on  the 
threshold  of  Hell." 

One  more  glimpse  of  these  fascinating 
extracts  and  I  have  done  with  this  part 
of  my  subject.  Mrs.  Graham  finishes 
the  paper  on  "What  is  an  Immoral  Nov- 
el?" with  these  words:  "It  is  not  given 
to  many  of  us  to  love  Life,  poor  every- 
day Life,  upon  which  we  depend  for  our 
happiness ;  but  to  read  it  aright,  we  must 
guard  it  jealously,  and  cry  out  when  it 
is  falsified." 

Now  give  me  leave  to  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  seems  to  me  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  Mrs.  Graham's  literary 
output,  her  stories,  and,  here  instantly 
she  ceases  to  be  the  brilliant  society  critic, 
and  fulfills  Robert  Henri's  ideal  of  the 
creative  artist.  He  says:  "True  artists 
look  through  the  veil  of  accustomed 
things  and  catch  an  original  point  of 
view.  It  is  this  element  which  should 
entitle  them  to  recognition  as  seers,  who, 
out  of  a  humdrum  life  of  ruts,  have 
abstracted  a  new  point  of  view,  a  new 
story,  a  new  element.  In  every  one  there 
is  the  great  mystery ;  every  single  person 
in  the  world  has  evidence  to  give  of  his 
own  individuality,  provided  he  has  ac- 
quired the  full  power  to  make  clear  this 
evidence."  "What  we  need  in  America," 
he  goes  on :  "is  first,  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  ideas  native  to  the  country,  and 
then  the  achievement  of  a  masterly  free- 
dom in  expressing  them."  Here  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  the  secret  of  i\Irs.  Graham's 
power.  First,  sympathy  with  nobility  of 
character  wherever  she  sees  it  then  true 
sympathy ;  this  perception  giving  pro- 
found insight : — then  comes  the  art  of 
drawing  iis  into  the  atmosphere  of  her 
soul's  clear-sightedness. 

Think  of  that  sweet,  langiiorous  Avild- 
weed  ]\riissa  Withro.  with  her  imagin- 
ative passion  for  Frederick  Sterling, — 
the  first  gentleman  she  has  ever  met;  of 
her  guileless  devotion,  as  innocent  as  the 
longing  of  the  moth  for  the  star:  of  the 
unconscious  betrayal  of  her  secret  to  the 
more  sophisticated   Annette,  who,   how- 


ever,— shows  her  true  ladyhood  when  she 
presses  upon  the  rustic  beauty  her  lover's 
own  roses,  instead  of  the  tawdry  piece 
of  jewelry  with  which  they  had  thought 
to  reward  her  pitiful  effort  to  save  him 
from  the  consequences  of  a  rash  act. 

Then  take  the  picture  of  that  embodied 
cyclone, — Idy  Starkweather,  vulgar,  and 
violent  in  every  expression  of  her  nature, 
except  in  her  devotion  to  her  "Dear  sweet 
little  old  Pappy" ; — till  the  anguish  re- 
sulting from  her  father's  danger,  strikes 
the  scales  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sees  the 
beauty  of  his  meek  adherence  to  princi- 
ple and  the  selfish  worthlessness  of  her 
craven  suitor ;  and  drives  the  latter  from 
her, — leaving  us  to  hope  that  she  will  find 
a  gentler  Petruchio  in  the  manly  and 
helpful  Barden. 

Finally,  consider  poor  Lib,  an  ignorant 
girl  who  has  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin  in  the  sight  of  the  world;  but  who 
climbs  up  through  her  love  for  her  stolen 
baby  to  the  heights  of  true  motherhood ; 
(not  mere  maternity  but  motherhood)  — 
which  enables  her  to  endure  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame  of  her  situation,  and 
refuse  the  rehabilitation  of  a  belated 
marriage,  so  as  to  keep  her  darling  for 
her  very  own,  and  protect  him  from  as- 
sociation with  a  father  who  has  proved 
himself  a  skulker  and  a  coward. 

So,  into  the  cabin  or  the  shack  walks 
the  seeress,  and 

"Ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Bursts  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  here  burnt 

and  there, 
As  if  God's  messenger  through  the  close  wood 

screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  ven- 
ture." 

An  now,  if  her  friends  will  permit  me 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  knoAV 
her,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  example  to 
us  all,  a  closing  word  about  the  woman 
herself. 

If  I  w^ere  to  be  asked  for  the  keynote 
of  Mrs.  Graham's  character,  I  should  say 
it  was  courage,  absolute,  dauntless  cour- 
age, not  resignation,  wliich  means  sub- 
mission to  the  power  of  some  one  else; 
not  fortitude,  which  implies  a  quiet  en- 
durance of  unavoidable  present  evils; 
but  courage,  which  always  has  an  ele- 
ment of  the  future  in  it  and  defies  fate 
to  impose  burdens  greater  than  it  can 
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bear.  This  gifted  friend  and  "aider  of 
all  those  who  live  in  the  spirit,"  (as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Emerson,)  en- 
dured for  many  years  a  lingering  mal- 
ady, punctuated  with  periods  of  exquisite 
agony,  through  which  she  preserved  an 
undaunted  helpful  cheerfulness  that 
amazed  her  friends  and  almost  persuaded 
them  that  such  a  radiant  spirit  would 
always  prove  triumphant  over  the  pain- 
ful body. 

"The  fiery  shafts  of  pain 
She  calmly  broke  in  twain — 
She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrows  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore." 

When  obliged  to  drop  her  pen  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  she  still  kept  up  an  active 
interest  and  participation  in  the  civic 
and  philanthropic  organizations  of  her 
home  town,  as  she  had  done  through  all 
her  years  of  health  and  strength. 

Now,  she  wrote  funny  or  tender  verses 
to  her  friends;  she  worked  yards  of 
beautiful  embroidery,  or  stitched  tire- 
lessly for  those  who  could  not  stitch  for 
themselves ;  she  Avas  always  ready  to  con- 
verse, but  not  about  herself;  and  to  di- 
vert her  attention  from  her  recurrent 
pain,  she  would  keep  a  little  book  of 
clever  riddles  under  her  pillow  and 
puzzle  out  the  answers  in  the  chilly  hours 
of  the  early  morning.  She  must  have 
known  the  inevitable  end  long  before  it 
came ;  but  she  met  its  approach  with  open 
eyes  and  undaunted  front. 

She  often  reminded  me  of  that  other 
Margaret,  Margaret  Fuller,  as  she  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  doomed  ship  "Eliza- 
beth" while  it  pounded  to  its  death  on  the 
reef  at  Fire  Island.  The  helpless  lands- 
men could  see  her  from  the  shore,  quietly 
gazing  out  at  the  encroaching  waves,  till 
without  a  beseeching  gesture  or  a  cry, 
the  waters  closed  over  her  quiet  face,  and 
they  saw  her  no  more. 

Courage  is  all  one,  my  friends,  in  brav- 
est man  or  in  "gentlest  of  mien  and  mind 
of  gentle  womankind."  on  sea  or  on  shore, 
on  the  Captain's  bridge  or  in  the  daunt- 
less minds  of  the  humble  little  band  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Titanic,  sending  comfort- 
ing strains  out  over  the  lonely  sea  till 
the  water  stilled  their  instruments. 

With  such  examples  let  us  never  more 
doubt  of  the  Divinity  in  Man.  Those 
men  were  in  a  high  sense  the  "Masters 


of  their  Fate"  even  in  that  dread  hour; 
and  such  a  Captain  of  her  Soul  was  Mar- 
garet Collier  Graham. 


Unitarian   Beginnings   in    Cali- 
fornia. 

There  lately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor  a  number  of  programmes  and 
other  records  of  early-day  activities  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Avhich  are  of  interest  in  many 
ways. 

Among  them  is  the  order  of  services 
at  the  dedication  of  the  church,  Sunday 
morning,  July  17,  1853.  Rev.  Frederick 
T.  Gray,  the  minister  under  whom  the 
church  was  founded,  was  evidently  with- 
out assistance  in  the  services. 

After  the  introductory  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  Bryant's 
hymn,  "0  Thou  whose  own  vast  temple 
stands,"  was  sung,  followed  by  the 
prayer  of  dedication.  The  dedication 
hymn  (original)  was  probably  by  Mr. 
Gray.  It  is  well  worth  preserving  as  the 
first  lyrical  utterance  of  our  faith  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  which  there  is  any 
record. 

O,  Thon!  to  whom  our  fathers  prayed, 
When  in  their  frail  bark,  tempest  driven, 

Firm  in  their  faith  and  undismayed, 

They   raised   their    hopes    from    earth    to 
Heaven ! 

Thou!  by  whose  power  that  feeble  band, 
Wave-tossed  on  cold  Atlantic's  coast, 

Have  hallowed  this  our  happy  land, 
The  home  of  Freedom's  host! 

Thou!  at  whose  word  the  faith  they  bore, 
Hath  onward  sped  from  sea  to  sea. 

Till  here   on  calm   Pacific's   shore 
It  lifts  our  trusting  souls  to  Thee! 

God  of  our  fathers,  through  thy  Son, 
We  dedicate  this  house  to  Thee! 

Oh!  bless  our  labors  here  begun, 
With  faith,  with  hope,  with  charity. 

And  may  our  Savior's  teachings  here, 
His  life.  His  death.  His  matchless  love, 

Calm  every  doubt — remove  each  fear. 
And  fit  us  for  Thy  courts  above. 

Mr.  Gray  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  followed  by  a  concluding  prayer  and 
the  benediction. 

An  evening  service  was  held  at  quar- 
ter of  eight. 
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The  order  of  exercises,  embracing  all 
the  hymns  and  announcements  of  the 
sale  of  the  pews  on  the  following  even- 
ing, and  that  the  Sunday-school  would 
conmience  on  August  14th,  was  printed 
by  Bartlett  on  "Long  Wharf,  corner  of 
Front  Street." 

In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give 
some  account  of  Mr.  Gray  and  his  work. 

The  announcement  of  a  Grand  Con- 
cert on  February  23,  1858,  is  a  fine 
sample  of  the  standard  typography  of 
the  time.  The  title  page,  adorned  with 
both  a  rule  and  an  ornate  border,  dis- 
plays eleven  faces  of  job  type  in  no  man- 
ner related  to  each  other.  Among  them 
are  script  and  seven  sorts  of  ornamental 
type  that  have  no  corresponding  sur- 
vivals to-day. 

The  church  choir  was  assisted  by  the 
Zetus  Quartette  Club,  of  which  the  late 
Charles  Webb  Howard  was  baritone,  and 
by  "others  of  acknowledged  talent." 
Prof.  G.  A.  Scott  was  organist.  The 
music  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  unlike 
the  typography,  holds  its  own  to  date. 
Among  the  composers  represented  were 
Mendelssohn,  Kueken,  Topliff,  Schubert, 
and  Rossini.  The  opening  number  was 
from  Elijah  and  the  concert  closed  with 
the  Infiammatus  from  Stabat  Mater. 
From  a  notice  in  the  Bulletin  it  seems 
that  an  audience  of  1200  responded. 

On  June  15th  of  the  same  year  a 
grand  promenade  concert  was  given  at 
Musical  Hall  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
organ.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of 
"twenty-five  of  the  best  musical  talent 
of  the  city,"  and  the  programme  in- 
eluded  six  tableaux,  one  of  which,  es- 
pecially billed  as  "grand,"  was  "The 
Banquet,"  by  "Twenty-eight  Misses." 

If  any  of  them  survive  will  they  please 
communicate? 

Other  tableaux  were.  "The  Singing- 
school,"  "The  Reapers  in  Repose,"  "The 
Village  School."  "Preparing  Moses  for 
the  Fair,"  and  "The  Spirit  of  76." 

Nothing  was  definitely  announced  as 
to  dancing,  but  there  appears  this  en- 
couraging and  significant  announcement, 
"after  which  will  be  performed  a  variety 
of  Quadrilles.  Polkas,  Waltzes,  &c.'' 


Contributor's  Comment. 

Palo  Alto,  June  17,  1912. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian. 

Dear  Friend:  In  your  comment  on 
the  San  Diego  situation,  you  have  tried 
to  be  judicial,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
fair  to  both  sides. 

"With  a  good  deal  of  violence"  is  the 
strongest  language  you  apply  to  the 
means  used  to  drive  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  out  of  the  city.  But 
in  speaking  of  the  I.  W.  W.  you  use 
many  adjectives  that  condemn  them. 

"They  are  mostty  ignorant,  scarcely 
sane  men,  who  have  nothing  to  lose," 
you  say.  By  nothing,  you  must  mean  no 
land  or  cash.  "Property,  property's 
everything  here,"  said  Tennyson,  using 
the  words  sarcastically.  "The  poor  in  a 
lump  is  bad,"  said  the  same  poet,  but 
he  did  not  mean  to  state  an  approved 
fact.  It  is  common,  however,  among 
writers  and  speakers  who  have  property 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  people  M'ho 
have  not  even  a  small  savings  account. 
They  appear  to  believe  that  the  poor  in 
a  lump  is  bad.  If  they  had  been  good, 
they  would  have  been  successful  in  ac- 
quiring cash,  good  clothes,  and  social 
standing. 

But  property  is  not  everything.  Those 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  had  something. 
They  had  bodies,  liberty,  and  life.  They 
have  offered  their  bodies,  liberty,  and  life 
in  a  protest  against  what  you  call  "the 
glaring  inequalities  of  life."  They  have 
suffered  scorn,  blows,  hunger,  thirst — 
even  in  jail,  thirst  and  personal  indig- 
nities. At  least  four  lives  have  been 
taken  from  among  them. 

If  four  of  the  vigilantes  had  been 
killed  by  the  I.  W.  W..  there  would  be 
no  bounds  to  the  ]uuiishment  visited  up- 
on the  culprits.  If  200  of  what  are  called 
"the  best  citizens"  had  been  subjected 
to  personal  abuse,  driven  from  the  city, 
beaten,  robbed  of  clothes,  shut  in  jails, 
etc.,  the  general  protest  would  reach 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
But  these  were  all  poor  men  who  Avere 
victims. 

And  as  a  contrast,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  have 
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had  such  self-control,  such  individual  re- 
straint, that  not  one  has  struck  back. 
Not  one  gun  or  revolver  has  been  found 
on  them,  at  their  headquarters,  or  in 
their  homes.  I  marvel  at  such  patient 
endurance  of  personal  "v\Tong:s.  I  won- 
der that  not  one  has  reached  the  limit 
of  control,  not  one  has  risen  in  hot  tem- 
per and  struck  out  wildly  right  and  left. 
Instead  of  their  being  what  you  call 
"scarcely  sane,"  they  have  shown  a  de- 
gree of  sanity  that  is  complete. 

If  you  mean  by  ignorant,  lacking  the 
diplomas  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  un- 
learned in  the  ways  of  good  business, 
ignorant  they  are.  But  their  school  has 
been  the  struggle  for  existence,  with  the 
odds  against  them.  They  have  been 
learning  that  they  have  earned  more  than 
their  keep.  Most  of  them  are  students 
of  a  wide  sociology  that  puts  to  shame 
the  preachers  and  teachers  who  think 
that  whatever  is  is  right. 

The  San  Diego  people  of  property 
were  too  frightened  to  act  wisely.  But 
those  who  live  outside  San  Diego,  those 
Avho  are  far  enough  away  to  get  a  per- 
spective view,  those  who  mean  to  be  fair, 
are  expected  to  be  just. 

Those  among  us  who  are  Unitarians 
expect  a  good  deal  of  ourselves.  We 
look  to  the  Pacific  Unitarian  to  voice 
a  right  judgment,  an  unselfish — even  a 
generous — comment  on  human  life. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Alice  Park. 


The  Miracle. 

Whene'er  I  find  my  Faith  grows  dim, 
And  all  my  paths  seem  dark  and  grim 
I  look  about  me  for  a  sign 
Of  things  divine, 
And  somewhere  I  am  sure  to  see 
One  thing  that  brings  it  back  to  me: 
The  love  of  Mother  for  her  child; 
A  wooer  by  a  maid  beguild; 
The  bond  between  two  spirits  gray 
Who  hand  in  hand  have  walked  the  way 
From  Youth  to  Age,  and  still  hold  fast 
Upon  the  love  of  days  long  past ; 
The  tender  sympathy  of  Man 
For  Brothers  in  the  human  clan — 
Love  is  the  Miracle  I  see 
That  brings  my  Faith  back  unto  thee. 
— John  Kendrich  Bangs. 


Father's  Here. 

By  E.  S.  Goodhue. 

Little  sister,  little  sister, 

I  am  missing  you! 
When  the  flowers  are  blooming,  blooming, 

And  the  sea  shines  blue! 
When  the  roses  in  the  garden 

Ope  their  petals  red. 
When  the  skies  are  pouring  sunshine 

Down  upon  my  head! 

I  am  missing  you,  my  sweetheart, 

When  the  morning  wakes; 
When  the  first  glad  sign  of  daylight 

O'er  the  mountain  breaks! 
I  am  missing,  missing,  missing 

You  each  hour  of  day. 
Whether  brightness  floods  the  hillside 

Or  the  sky  is  gray! 

When  old  mother  hen  comes  clucking. 

And  the  kittens  romp  and  play; 
When  the  mynahs  scold  and  chatter, 

And  the  mongoose  hides  away, — 
Sister,  little  absent  sister, 

How  I  miss  you  none  can  say! 
And  when  night  falls,  how  I  miss  you. 
How  I  long  to  hug  and  kiss  you. 

Little  blessing  gone  away! 

Softly  gather  all  the  shadows, 

LTp  the  stairs  they  all  come  creeping, 
Just  as  if  my  pet  were  sleeping 

In  her  empty  bed ; 

Just  as  if  upon  my  shoulder 

Lay  her  sleepy  head; 

Just  as  if  the  lamps  were  lighteil, 
Toys  picked  up  and  all  things  righted. 

Evening  prayers  all  said! 

Darkly  over  chairs  and  tables, 

LTnseen  pencils  of  the  night, 
Blurring  all  familiar  objects. 

Shade  away  the  light. 
Till  a  charcoal  pastel  covers 

Everything  in  gloom, 
And  I  fancy  little  sister's 

Hiding  in  the  room ! 

Little  sister,  little  sister, 

I  am  missing  you. 
My  sweet  singing  bird  has  vanished — 

What  am  I  to  do? 
Dreamed  I  naught  could  hide, 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  tear  you 
Ever  from  my  side! 

Now  the  ocean  lies  between  us, 
All  the  wide,  deep  sea ; 

All  the  wearv'  miles  of  distance, — 
Can  it  surely  be? 

Little  sister,  little  sister, 

Arms  I  stretch  to  you; 
They  will  reach  you,  little  sister, 

Way  across  the  blue! 
They  will  hold  you  tightly,  darling, 

In  a  loving  clasp, 
Till  you  dream  some  fairy's  caught  you. 
And  to  father  he  has  brought  you. 

In  his  gentle  grasp! 
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God  protect  you,  little  sister, 

Hold  you,  love  you,  bless  you,  dear; 
Keep  away  all  grief  and  crying, 
From  your  tender  heart  all  sighing, 

Every  bitter  tear! 
And  remember  while  God  watches 

Father's  here ! 


The  Test  of  Truth. 

By  Eev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  San  Diego. 

The  palace  of  Herod  received  a  jar 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  kincr  had 
been  born  to  the  Jews.  It  received  an- 
other quake  when  this  king-  who  was 
born  to  the  Jews  acknowledo'ed  his  royal 
power  as  he  stood  before  Pilate,  who  was 
enjoying:  a  temporary  stay  at  the  palace 
of  Herod. 

Pilate's  cry,  "What  is  truth?"  might 
be  considered  insincere  and  asked  in  the 
spirit  of  ridicule.  Whatever  the  real 
motive  back  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  Roman  procurator  we  have 
a  fitting:  example  of  a  certain  quality 
of  materialism  which  is  rampant  today. 
In  the  mad  rush  of  the  times,  men  are 
asking  about  truth  while  their  minds  are 
delving  into  problems,  many  of  which 
involve  falsehood  and  dishonesty.  Men 
ask  what  truth  is  and  are  too  busy  to 
listen  to  the  reply. 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  Jesus 
in  a  snearing-  spirit:  "as  though  wou 
could  tell  me,  the  g:reat  representative 
of  imperial  power,  what  truth  is.  You 
a  son  of  a  despised  city,  cast  out  by  your 
own  family  forsaken  by  your  nearest 
disciples,  unlettered  and  uncultured  and 
without  influence." 

Pilate  had  before  him  one  who  was 
amply  able  to  make  a  replv.  Paracelsus, 
the  Swiss  philosopher  could  easily  reply. 
This  wonderful  thinker  spent  years 
ming-ling  Avith  all  classes  and  conditions. 
With  the  rich  at  tables  of  plenty  one 
day  and  with  a  Lazarus  the  next.  Such 
men,  as  with  Christ,  who  would  eat  with 
the  masters  at  tables  burdened  with  plen- 
ty or  taste  a  crust  or  the  corn  by  the 
way  side  with  the  poor;  they  are  amply 
able  to  tell  us  what  truth  is. 

"The  physical  argiies,  the  spirit 
knows,"  says  Paracelsus,  and  again.  "We 
should  know  truth  by  being:  one  with  it." 

Without  doubt  Pilate  was  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  truth  Avas.  Did 
the  translater  leave  out  a  line  or  the  re- 


corder fail  to  catch  the  whisperings  of 
the  master?  Or  did  Pilate  get  his  an- 
swer without  verbal  expression  ?  "Plain 
truth  needs  no  flowers  of  speech,"  says 
Pope,  and  as  Milton  says,  "Truth  indeed 
came  into  the  world  with  her  divine 
master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most 
glorious  to  look  upon." 

Pilate  did  not  need  a  verbal  reply  to 
a  question  which  the  Master  answered  in 
eloquent  terms  of  living  character.  The 
written  reply  was  on  the  ]\Iaster's  fore- 
head, the  truth  blazed  forth  from  his 
face  in  convincing  revelation. 

John  on  the  eve  of  his  death  wished 
for  some  convincing  evidence  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Christ.  The  disciples  car- 
ried back  to  the  condemned  prophet 
Christ's  testimony,  "The  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead 
live  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preach- 
ed to  them."  John  was  satisfied,  the 
truth  had  spoken  in  terms  which  meant 
life  and  liberty  and  happiness  to  human 
souls. 

"Given  a  great  soul,  open  to  the  divine 
significance  of  life,"  says  Carlyle,  "then 
there  is  given  a  man  fit  to  speak  of  this, 
to  sing  of  this,  to  fight  and  Avork  for  this, 
in  a  great,  victorious  enduring  manner." 
Jesus  might  have  repeated  his  testimony 
Avhich  he  had  given  to  John,  to  the  Ro- 
man authority  before  him.  He  might 
had  bade  him  go  to  the  vacated  haunts 
of  the  lepers  and  the  forsaken  SAvine  pens 
and  the  high  Avay  where  the  unfortunate 
AA'ere  rescued.  Jesus  merely  looked  upon 
Pilate,  his  transparent  life  made  a  per- 
fect revelation  of  his  heart  of  truth. 
Pilate  gave  the  master  one  look  and  then 
turned  to  the  people  and  cried  that  he 
found  no  fault  in  the  accused. 

Pilate  saAv  the  truth.  The  scientist  is 
right  Avhen  he  says  that  the  truth  of  the 
acorn  is  the  oak  tree.  Truth  is  for  the 
eyes  more  than  for  the  lips;  it  is  more 
for  vision  than  for  hearing.  You  may 
describe  Niagara  Falls  to  a  child,  but 
the  mind  cannot  grasp  your  descriptions 
as  it  can  a  vieAv  Avhich  he  takes  in  through 
his  OAvn  eyes.  "Be  ye  transformed  by 
the  rencAA-al  of  your  mind." 

Lives  are  transformed  by  inner  forces, 
the  face  through  its  impressionable  na- 
ture printed  the  emotion.s  of  the  heart. 
Religions  Avhich  are  based  on  philosophy 
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and  science  are  ricli  for  the  mind  and 
food  for  reason,  but  today  men,  sur- 
rounded by  everything  that  is  confusion 
and  material  must  catch  their  under- 
standing of  truth  by  the  aid  of  sun- 
beams. 

What  is  the  truth  of  our  liberal  re- 
ligion? Shall  we  sit  down  and  go 
through  a  logical  study  of  the  great 
principles  that  underlay  it,  or  shall  we 
follow  the  example  of  Jesus  and  in  si- 
lence let  results  in  our  personal  lives 
speak.  When  we  touch  up  human  lives 
with  hope  and  courage,  song  and  sun- 
shine, and  transform  stony  hearts  into 
organs  that  throb  and  feel.  When  we 
can  point  to  fruits  of  our  personal  faiths, 
then  we  have  an  answer  that  will  set 
even  masters  in  the  material  world  of 
rush  and  worry,  to  thinking. 

The  mightiest  testimony  to  truth  and 
the  unanswerable  argument  to  the  faith 
the  liberal  believer  cherishes  is  that  he 
can  show  a  life  which  has  grown  unsel- 
fish, gentle  and  charitable ;  that  his  hands 
are  ever  ready  for  loving  helpfulness, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  feeling  for  hu- 
manity. The  busy  world  has  little  time 
for  an  essay  on  truth,  it  has  no  leisure 
to  spend  in  hearing  eloquent  dissertations 
on  faith,  but  in  the  restlessness  and  rush, 
the  fretting  and  the  flurry,  anyone  even 
a  Pilate  will  pause  a  minute  and  use  his 
eyes  when  he  had  no  time  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ears. 

The  great  question  is,  what  does  our 
faith  accomplish  in  ourselves?  What 
does  its  truth  do  for  the  world  through 
us?  The  reply  to  inquirers  must  be 
shown  rather  than  spoken.  When  the 
world  sees  us  helpful,  charitable,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic  and  reaching  out 
with  a  purpose  to  lift,  the  revelation  of 
truth  will  bring  forth  the  verdict  that 
we  are  in  fact  what  be  believe  in  prin- 
ciple. 


Wherever  that  spiritual  greatness  that 
was  in  Jesus  has  become  known  it  has 
operated  like  a  second  conscience  in  the 
world,  on  the  one  hand  making  men  con- 
scious of  their  own  weaknesses,  and  on 
the  other  hand  filling  them  with  a  pro- 
found realization  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities that  lie  within  each  human  soul. 
— A.  W.  Martin. 


The  Boston  Anniversary  Meetings 

From  all  accounts  the  Boston  May 
meetings  were  well  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard. 

We  condense  a  report  of  the  happen- 
ings from  the  account  published  in  the 
Unitarian  Advunce. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  was 
unusually  large. 

There  were  "finely  purple  spots"  in  the 
various  addresses,  though  on  the  whole 
they  were  not  as  strong  and  inspiring 
as  usual. 

The  Arling-ton  Street  meeting  on  Sun- 
day evening  dealing  with  Social  Justice 
was  earnest  and  seriously  thoughful. 
The  program  was  symmetrically  de- 
vised giving  the  two  significant  view- 
points regarding  the  modern  social  prob- 
lems their  adequate  constructive  valu- 
ation. Rev.  Edgar  S.  Wiers,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  President  of  the  Fellowship, 
presided  with  much  grace  and  effectual 
good  sense,  and  all  the  speaking  was 
good. 

Monday  morning  brought  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Union  in  Chan- 
ning  Hall ;  and  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
of  Chicago,  was  a  most  welcome  guest 
and  tonic  speaker.  "The  Church  and 
the  City"  was  his  theme,  and  he  knew 
whereof  he  spoke.  Monday  afternoon 
there  was  the  public  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Liberal  Ch.ristian  Women  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  and  Rev.  Frank 
A.  Powell  of  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Rev. 
Julian  C.  Jaynes,  of  West  Newton,  were 
the  speakers. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  gathering 
of  ministers  and  their  wives  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  churches  at  Kingsley  Hall, 
Ford  Building,  where  supper  was  served 
after  an  informal  reception;  from  which 
we  passed  to  a  more  formal  meeting  of 
public  speaking  in  Ford  Hall.  Here 
President  S.  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  presided 
and  good,  wide  awake  addresses  about 
our  work  in  missionary  fields  were  made 
bv  Rev.  F.  A.  Powell' of  Helena,  Mont., 
Rev.  L.  W.  IMason,  D.  D.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. :  Prof.  W.  S.  ]\Iorgan,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Berkeley  Theological  School,  California; 
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Eev.  H.  L.  Parker,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis, 
of  New  York. 

Tuesday  was  Association  Day.  It  be- 
gan well;  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
was  full  of  good  suggestions  and  sane 
analysis  of  present  conditions;  reports 
from  the  committees  having  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  a  new  hymn-book,  and 
a  new  service-book,  and  a  new  ministers' 
hand-book,  were  very  interesting  and  en- 
couraging; and  Dr.  Eliot's  annual  ad- 
dress as  President  of  the  Association  was 
dignified  and  strong. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  business. 

The  election  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
cussion and  final  adoption  of  resolutions 
endorsing  the  demands  of  women  for 
the  rights  of  franchise  and  for  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment. 

In  the  evening  an  overflowing  congTe- 
gation  gathered  to  hear  the  association 
sermon  preached  by  Eev.  Lawrence  P. 
Jacks,  editor  of  The  Hibhert  Journal,  of 
Oxford,  Eng.  The  sermon  Avas  though- 
ful  and  dispassionate. 

Wednesday,  at  the  Berry  Street  Con- 
ference, Eev.  Theodore  C.  Williams  gave 
an  address  on  "Education  and  Eeligion," 
— finely  and  richly  suggestive.  At  the 
same  time  the  National  Alliance  was  hav- 
ing a  prolonged  and  not  altogether  serene 
business  meeting  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  having  by-laws  to  amend 
and  a  question  of  names  to  settle.  The 
IMeadville  Alumni  lunched  together  at 
noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  National 
Laymen's  League  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing and  had  two  New  York  clergymen 
give  inspiring  and  informing  addresses, 
— Eev.  John  Rowland  Lathrop  telling  of 
"The  Men  and  Eeligion  Forward  IMove- 
ment"  and  Dr.  William  H.  Brundage 
suggesting  "What  Unitarians  can  learn 
from  it."  In  the  evening  came  "The  I^ni- 
tarian  Festival;"  earlier  in  the  week  than 
usual,  and  therefore  attended  by  minis- 
ters from  distant  parts. 

Lieut.  Governor  Luce,  of  IMassachu- 
setts,  made  a  most  acceptable  toastmas- 
ter;  Eev.  Frederick  E.  Griffin  of  IMon- 
treal  was  most  witty  and  wise  in  things 
he  had  to  say  about  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States:  Al)dul 
Baha  (and  his  most  gracious  interpreter) 
brought  a  unique  touch  of  oriental  color 
and  thought;  Hon    Gporge  Hutchinson 


spoke  well  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association;  Eev.  AVilliam 
Sullivan  of  New  York  won  everybody 
by  the  genuineness  of  his  high  thought 
and  fine  spirit  of  consecration. 

Thursday  had  enough  things  in  it  to 
make  a  news-letter  of  themselves.  Grad- 
uation exercises  of  the  Tuckerman  School, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Fellowship 
for  Social  Justice;  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational JMinisters  (both  Unitarian  and 
Trinitarian)  in  the  morning,  the  Unitar- 
ian Temperance  Society,  Ministers  and 
Workers  in  Eural  Districts,  and  the 
Young  People's  Eeligious  Union  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Friday  was  Sunday-school  day,  and 
issues  of  vital  importance  made  the  busi- 
ness session  of  this,  as  of  some  other 
organizations  of  the  week  a  time  of  eager 
and  electric  discussion. 

The  program  for  the  speaking  of  the 
day  was  most  admirable.  President 
Lawrance  had  royally  good  things  to  re- 
port of  the  achievements  of  the  year 
past  and  the  outlook  for  the  year  coming. 

The  meeting  was  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  new  relations  established  with 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 


From  Emerson's  Diary. 

Everything  has  its  price.  Little  good 
are  lightly  gained,  but  the  rich  sweets 
of  things  are  in  the  ribs  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  months  and  years  must  dig 
for  them.  For  example,  a  jest  or  a  glass 
of  wine  a  man  can  procure  without  nuich 
pains  to  relieve  his  trouble  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  a  habit  of  patience,  which  is 
the  perfect  medicine,  he  cannot  procure 
in  a  moment  or  a  week  or  a  month.  It 
will  cost  thought  and  strife  and  morti- 
fication and  prayer. 

Conversion  from  a  moral  to  a  religious 
character  is  like  day  after  twilight.  The 
orb  of  the  earth  is  lighted  brighter  and 
brighter  as  it  turns,  until  at  last  there 
is  a  particular  moment  when  the  eye 
sees  the  sun,  and  so  when  the  soul  per- 
ceives God. 

Find  God.  and  order,  and  glory,  and 
hope,  and  happiness  begins. 
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Clje  Sermon 
An  Unsolved  Problem. 

By  Eev.  Edward  G.  Spencer. 

He  that  is  without  sin  among  yon,  let  him 
first  east  a  stone  at  her.- — John  viii:7. 

The  offense  which  Jesus  dealt  with  so 
gently,  yet  so  courageously  was  very  com- 
mon in  his  day,  it  is  very  common  in 
ours.  Now  as  then  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  vexing  social  problems.  We 
have  made  no  progress  toward  its  solu- 
tion because  we  have  not  aimed  at  solu- 
tion. It  is  the  personal  phase  of  a  fea- 
ture of  our  social  life  which  has  never 
been  absent  from  that  life.  It  is  one  of 
many  vestiges  of  primitive  social  con- 
ditions which  have  been  dragged  up  the 
ascending  scale  of  being  with  us  along 
with  such  organic  remnants  as  the  canine 
teeth  and  the  rvidimentary  tail. 

In  the  early  stages  of  social  life  the 
brutish  propensities  which  now  we  more 
or  less  successfully  repress  were  under 
no  restraint.  They  very  largely  deter- 
mined social  forms  and  usages,  and  there 
is  as  much  of  the  essence  of  these  prim- 
itive social  forms  and  usages  in  the  modes 
in  which  we  attempt  to  combat  this  evil 
as  there  is  in  the  evil  itself. 

We  speak  of  this  evil  as  a  disease,  but 
it  is  not  strictly  a  disease.  It  is  a  fea- 
ture of  our  life  which  was  once  relatively 
normal,  surviving  under  conditions 
which  condemn  it  as  abnormal,  because 
the  norm  of  life  has  ascended  far  above 
its  plane.  It  represents  the  failure  of 
some  individuals  of  a  progressive  species 
to  keep  pace  in  all  things  with  the  rate 
of  general  progress;  failure  which  at- 
tends the  evolution  of  life  upon  every 
plane.  It  is  not  the  only  example  of  such 
failure  upon  the  social  plane.  It  is  not 
even  the  most  repulsive,  though  it  is  the 
most  spectacular. 

Not  only  do  we  speak  of  this  evil  as  a 
disease,  but  we  set  the  cause  of  it  to 
effect  its  cure.  We  enact  drastic  laws 
against  it.  The  laws  are  made  by  men. 
]\ren  undertake  more  or  less  ingenuously 
to  enforce  them  :  yet  historically  this  evil 
is  of  man's  creating,  and  woman  has  been 
but  the  helpless  stuff  within  his  mould- 
ing hands.  Neither  has  wholly  escaped 
the  bondage  of  ancient  habit,  and  man  is 
todav   both   fostering   cause,    and    false 


physician  of  what  an  honester,  more  en- 
lightened therapy  than  his  must  cure. 

Treating  this  evil  as  a  disease,  the  laws 
we  enact  against  it  prescribe  surgery. 
We  have  tried  surgery;  we  are  still  try- 
ing it,  but  the  results  of  the  trial  breed 
no  confidence  in  the  method.  The  thing 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  social  scal- 
pel. When  we  have  cut  as  deeply  as  we 
dare  we  find  that  our  supposititious  pati- 
ent is  not  the  patient,  only  one  of  the 
patient's  members;  and  if  we  amputate 
the  member  we  shall  not  excise  all  the 
affected  tissue. 

The  actual  patient,  if  we  are  to  retain 
this  figure,  is  society,  the  body  social,  and 
this  we  call  the  malady  is  not  the  malady, 
but  just  an  aggravated  symptom.  Are 
we  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  if  we 
suppress  the  symptom  the  malady  will 
disappear?  We  have  been,  perhaps,  we 
are,  but  we  shall  not  always  be.  Already 
it  is  becoming  tolerably  clear  to  those 
who  are  thoughtful  as  well  as  earnest 
that  here  is  a  case  for  the  physician  rath- 
er than  the  surgeon,  and  that  no  treat- 
ment can  be  successful  which  is  narrow- 
ly and  arbitrarily  local.  Our  treatment 
must  be  applied  to  the  patient  rather 
than  to  the  symptoms  We  must  burden 
ourselves  with  the  large  problem  of  the 
general  social  health;  above  all  we  must 
understand  the  ease  we  are  undertaking 
to  treat,  and  to  understand  it  we  must 
gain  some  knowledge  of  its  history. 

The  history  of  the  social  evil  is  in- 
volved with  the  history  of  the  relations 
of  man  and  woman.  Originally  and 
through  long  periods  of  time  those  re- 
lations were  what  man  alone  determined. 
Man  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
them  still.  Primitive  man  was  social 
but  his  social  life  was  brutish,  not  differ- 
ing radically  from  the  social  life  of  other 
brutes.  At  its  lowest  it  was  inferior 
in  some  respects  to  the  social  life  of  other 
brutes  at  its  highest.  In  primitive  so- 
ciety, social  superiority  resides  in  bone 
and  muscle.  Social  distinctions  are  cre- 
ated and  perpetuated  by  physical  force. 
The  weak  are  legitimately  the  prey  and 
the  spoil  of  the  strong.  In  this  society 
the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man  was  pro- 
claimed in  her  frailer  bodily  organiza- 
tion. Therefore  man  was  her  master. 
She  Avas  his  chattel,  his  property.     Her 
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status  was  that  of  a  domestic  animal 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
cow  or  the  camel.  Her  owner  could  sell 
her,  or  lend  her,  or  give  her  away  wheth- 
er she  were  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his 
widowed  mother  or  his  fatherless  sister. 
He  could  hire  her  out  for  whatever  use 
he  ordained  her  to  serve,  and  she  did 
not  think  of  questioning  his  authority. 
That  was  the  relation  of  woman  to  man 
in  primitive  society.  It  is  still  her  re- 
lation to  man  in  such  societies  of  the 
primitive  type  as  survive.  Primitive 
woman  was  a  creature  of  sale,  but  she 
was  not  free  to  sell  herself  because  she 
did  not  belong  to  herself.  If  she  traf- 
ficked in  her  own  person  she  wronged 
nobody  but  her  master,  and  her  offense 
was  not  against  his  honor  but  against 
his  proprietorship.  It  was  theft,  and 
was  punished  as  theft.  There  was  no 
damage  to  the  woman's  honor  because 
she  had  no  honor ;  there  was  no  personal 
immorality  in  her  conduct  because  she 
was  not  a  person,  she  was  a  thing. 

The  mental  and  moral  evolution  of  the 
individual  is  partly  a  cause  and  partly 
an  effect  of  social  progress.  A  desire, 
a  belief,  an  aspiration  gets  embodied  in 
a  custom  or  an  institution,  and  the 
custom  or  institution  reacts  upon  its 
creator  influencing  his  conduct  and  ulti- 
mately fixing  his  habits  by  profoundly 
aff'ecting  the  physical  basis  of  his  men- 
tal life.  When  we  say  that  "habit  is 
second  nature"  we  utter  a  scientific  truth. 
Habit  is  second  nature.  If  we  constantly 
'repeat  an  action,  or  persistently  adjust 
ourselves  to  a  condition,  or  uniformly 
entertain  a  certain  view  of  ourselves,  or 
of  the  world,  the  practice  produces 
changes  in  the  higher  and  lower  nervous 
centers  by  virtue  of  which  the  action 
becomes  easy,  automatic,  almost  inevi- 
table; becomes  what  we  call  habitual. 
Habits  are  bonds,  bonds  which  l)iiul  us 
impartially  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  bonds 
as  we  know  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
break. 

Besides  the  habits  we  have  acquired 
we  have  ancestral  habits;  habits  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  sources  in- 
distingiiishably  remote  along  with  the 
shape  of  our  eyes  and  the  color  of  our 
hair:  habits  of  our  ancestors  surviving 
in   us  as  in.stincts.   prejudices-   predi po- 


sitions. Our  active  life  is  very  largely 
the  sum  of  our  habits,  and  we  can  emerge 
from  one  mode  of  life  into  another  no 
faster  than  our  nervous  organization  can 
become  modified  by  actions  dissimilar 
to  those  which  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

Now,  as  human  society  developed  from 
the  primitive  type  the  relation  of  woman 
to  man  underwent  due  modification,  but 
in  this  evolution  the  man  had  some  ad- 
vantages which  the  woman  did  not  share. 
He  has  some  still.  Woman's  evolution 
was  that  of  the  slave  toward  freedom, 
man's  evolution  was  that  of  the  master 
toward  an  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
lightment  inimical  to  his  claim  of  mas- 
tery. Man  has  always  been  relatively 
free  to  make  what  he  could  of  himself; 
woman  has  had  to  struggle  to  unmake 
herself  as  man  had  made  her.  and  to  re- 
make herself  after  the  divine  pattern 
progressively  revealed  within  her  heart. 
On  the  whole  woman  has  advanced  both 
faster  and  farther  than  man  considering 
the  handicap  under  which  she  started, 
and  the  opposition  she  has  encountered 
all  along  the  way.  Inevitably  vestiges 
of  her  ancient  status  have  clung  to  her 
skirts,  entangling  her  feet,  retarding  her 
progress,  and  in  individual  instances 
dragged  her  back  to  the  depths  out  of 
which  she  essayed  to  climb — depths 
which  were  shameless  till  she  struggled 
to  escape  them,  shameful  only  as  she 
struggled  and  failed. 

Woman  trafficking  in  her  own  person 
is  woman  in  whom  the  bonds  of  ancient 
habit  are  stronger  than  the  will  to  strug- 
gle free.  It  is  woman  conceiving  her- 
self as,  under  man's  coercion,  it  had  be- 
come second  nature  to  her  to  conceive 
herself.  Very  often  it  is  woman  per- 
suaded that  she  is  still  what  anciently 
she  was ;  persuaded  by  the  being  who 
made  her  what  she  was,  and  who  lias 
oftener  hindered  than  helped  her  in  the 
struggle  to  ascend  to  what  she  is. 

It  is  supremely  difficult  for  one  who 
has  been  for  ages,  a  creature  of  sale  to 
possess  herself  of  all  the  implicit  as  well 
as  explicit  gains  of  her  emancipation, 
especially  in  the  face  of  continuous  and 
often  concerted  efforts  to  cheat  her  of 
those  gains.  There  is  no  language  ade- 
quate to  express  the  magnitude  of  the 
triumph  when  triumph  is  achieved,  there 
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is  no  charity  deep  enough  to  match  the 
need  when  the  upward  strife  has  failed. 

For  woman  as  well  as  man  the  upward 
strife  has  had  successful  issue ;  for  man 
as  well  as  woman  the  upward  strife  has 
failed.  Show  me  a  woman  in  what  seems 
to  you  the  utmost  depth  of  baseness,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  man  in  the  unsuspected 
depth  beneath  her  gasping  her  feet  to 
keep  her  where  she  is.  As  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  life,  let  me  remind  you 
that  one  of  the  commonest  criticisms 
passed  upon  the  person  of  Jesus  is  that 
he  was  more  like  a  woman  in  his  divine 
unselfishness  than  like  a  man. 

There  are  mentally  and  morally  well- 
developed  woman  as  well  as  mentally  and 
morally  well-developed  men;  and  there 
are  rudimentary  men,  as  well  as  rudi- 
mentary women.  If  necessity  forces  up- 
on us  the  burden  of  judgment,  and  jus- 
tice is  as  free  as  she  seems  to  be  to  in- 
cline more  mercifully  toward  one  or  the 
other  it  will  be  toward  that  one  who  has 
struggled  against  overwhelming  odds, 
and  has  more  than  matched  the  other  in 
achievement.  If  justice  may  not  hear 
the  whispered  hint  of  mercy,  then  will 
her  impartial  sword  descend  upon  both 
alike. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  There 
is  one  standard  of  morality  for  woman, 
there  is  another  standard  of  morality  for 
man,  and  the  standard  for  woman  is  the 
higher,  a  distinction  which  is  flattering 
but  unjust.  The  seller  sins  and  suffers, 
the  buyer  is  blameless,  and  escapes.  Nay, 
he  need  not  be  even  the  sorry  trader. 
He  may  lie,  and  cheat  and  steal  instead 
of  chaffer,  and  be  free  to  pass  his  out- 
cast victim  arm  in  arm  with  the  fairest 
innocent  in  the  land.  Woman  falls,  falls 
irrecoverably,  for  that  which  does  not 
affect  man's  social  status  at  all,  and  the 
feet  of  men  do  spurn  her  where  she  lies. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  brother?  What  fate 
awaits  the  betrayed?  A  swift  and  easy 
descent  into  the  lower  present  hell.  What 
penalty  do  we  inflict  upon  the  betrayer? 
We  may  elect  him  president  of  the 
United  State!  True,  he  might  prove  an 
excellent  chief  executive.  It  is  equally 
true  that  she  might  prove  an  irreproach- 
able, "first  lady  of  the  land." 

In  our  conventional  attitude  toward 
this  problem  our  actual  judgments  are 


strongly  tinctured  with  mercy,  but  not 
toward  her  who  has  struggled  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  who  has  more 
than  matched  the  man  in  her  achieve- 
ment, but  toward  him  who  has  had  the 
odds  in  his  favor,  and  has  not  achieved 
so  much.  Who  has  ordained  this  double 
standard  of  morality?  Who  has  deter- 
mined that  the  sin  which  utterly  debases 
the  woman  leaves  the  man  untainted? 
Not  Avoman,  of  course,  but  man ;  and 
here,  despite  the  painful,  upward-rang- 
ing strife  of  the  ages  we  may,  as  George 
Meredith  says,  "distinguish  the  ultra-re- 
fined, but  lineal  great-grandson  of  the 
Hoof,"  the  dull  souled,  sensual  satyr 
grinning  behind  the  hypocritical  mask 
of  manhood,  demanding  not  the  flaming 
spirit,  strength  and  beauty  of  soul,  but 
the  flesh  untainted  by  any  touch  but  his 
ovra.  Question  him  and  you  shall  probe 
his  hypocrisy  to  the  core.  He  will  tell 
you  that  when  the  youth  sins  he  loses 
his  innocence,  and  discovers  the  open 
road  to  virtue,  which  he  may  walk  in  if 
he  will ;  but  when  the  maiden  sins  she 
loses  her  virtue,  her  essential  woman- 
hood, her  status  as  a  human  being,  and 
may  fitly  be  driven  like  an  ownerless 
dog  from  house  to  house  and  from  town 
to  town.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
statement  that  there  is  as  much  of  the 
essence  of  primitive  social  conditions  in 
our  mode  of  dealing  with  this  evil  as 
there  is  in  the  evil  itself. 

How  then  shall  we  approach  the  prob- 
lem? What  is  the  better  way?  First 
we  nmst  recognize  in  it  a  human  problem 
having  its  roots  in  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  our  human  nature,  involving 
the  lives  and  the  destinies  of  human  be- 
ings like  ourselves,  and  requiring  the 
finest  powers  and  graces  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  for  its  solution.  Then 
I  would  lay  down  the  principle  that 
whatever  makes  a  woman's  presence  as 
seller  undesirable  in  a  community  makes 
a  man's  presence  as  buyer  equally  un- 
desirable, and  I  would  apply  the  prin- 
ciple impartially  to  both.  If  the  sellers 
were  driven  forth,  the  buyers,  and  the 
owners  of  the  place  of  sale  should  be 
driven  forth,  even  if  it  entailed  the  loss 
of  the  mayor  and  city  council.  If  there 
were  no  laws  authorizing  this  course 
I  would    have  such  laws  enacted.    How- 
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ever,  there  are  two  or  three,  or  four,  or 
more  objections  to  driving  anybody 
forth — because  we  have  some  responsi- 
bility for  them  as  human  beings,  because 
we  must  drive  them  into  some  other 
community  which  would  be  unneighbor- 
ly,  and  because,  by  so  doing  we  should 
hinder  the  solution  of  the  problem  here 
or  there,  since  every  community  of  any 
size  has  this  problem  to  deal  with,  and 
to  add  our  share  of  it  to  theirs  would 
leave  the  problem  unsolved  here,  and 
render  it  doubly  difficult  of  solution 
there.  Moreover,  such  driving  forth  en- 
tails an  ''I  am  holier  than  thou"  attitude 
which  the  act  itself  contradicts  and  which 
has  in  it  a  pronounced  element  of  un- 
reality, however  highly  moral  a  com- 
munity we  may  chance  to  be. 

The  only  rational  effort,  it  seems  to  me 
is  that  which  aims  at  redemption ;  and 
to  this  end  the  labor  and  responsibility 
might  be  divided  between  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community,  committees  of 
either  sex  acting  under  municipal  sanc- 
tion and  support,  women  dealing  exclus- 
ively with  women,  and  men  with  men. 
The  best  material  immediately  available 
for  this  purpose  would  be  found  in  the 
salvation  army  which  has  already  done 
wonderful  work  in  this  field.  The  army 
might  be  subsidized  for  more  expanded 
enterprise  in  this  direction,  until  a  body 
of  carefully  selected  and  well  trained 
workers  could  be  provided  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  alone. 

Something  like  this,  I  believe,  would 
be  acting  in  the  right  direction,  and  in 
the  appropriate  spirit.  It  Avould  beget 
an  intimate  acquaintance  w4th  all  the. 
difficult  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
would  inevitably  lead  to  saner  and  sweet- 
er ways  and  means  than  those  in  vogue 
today.  It  would  educate  us,  as  well  as 
those  at  whose  moral  and  social  redemp- 
tion it  was  aimed,  and  it  might  help  to 
develop  in  us  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  with  which  other  social  problems, 
more  or  less  contributory  to  this  of  the 
social  evil  might  be  rationally  and  frnit- 
fully  approached. 

These  evils  are  here  to  spur  us  on  in 
that  direction  in  which  all  the  world  is 
going,  to  make  us  think,  and  act  and 
hope  and  labor,  to  hurt  and  plague  and 


shame  us  when  we  are  idle  or  indifferent. 
They  will  be  overcome  by  men  and  wom- 
en in  due  time,  and  we,  if  we  share  the 
labor  wall  surely  share  the  reward — 
a  reward  built  into  the  cell  and  fiber 
of  our  manhood  and  womanhood,  filling 
us  with  the  joy  of  full  volumed  efficient 
being,  proving  us  sons  of  God,  and  ser- 
viceable saving  Christs  in  our  degree. 


The  Two  Mysteries. 

[Ill  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  its  white  coffin, 
lay  the  dead  child,  nephew  of  the  poet.  Near 
it,  in  a  great  chair,  sat  Walt  Whitman  surround- 
ed by  little  ones,  and  holding  a  beautiful  little 
girl  in  his  lap.  The  child  looked  curiously  at 
the  spectacle  of  lieath,  and  then  inquiringly 
into  the  old  man's  face.  "You  don't  know  what 
it  is,  do  you,  my  dear?"  said  he.  "We  don't 
either."'] 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep 
and  still; 

The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so 
pale  and  chill ; 

The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may 
call  and  call; 

The  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  set- 
tles over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate 

heart-pain, — - 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in 

it   again. 
We  know   not   to  what  other  sphere  the  loved 

who  leave  us  go; 
Xor   why   we're   left  to   wonder   still,    nor   why 

we  do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know:  our  loved  and  dead,  if  they 

should  come  this  day, — 
Should  come   and  ask  us,   "What  is  life?"  not 

one  of  us  could  say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be; 
Yet,  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live 

and  see! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and 

blessed  is  the  thought  I  — 
"So   death   is  sweet   to  us,  beloved,   though   we 

may  tell  you  naught; 
We  mav  not  tell  it  to  the  quick — this  mystery 

of  death.— 
Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  Avould,  the  mystery 

of  breath." 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowl- 
edge or  intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little 
children  sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that  God  is 
overhead; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the 
dead. 

— Manj  Ma  pes  Dodge. 
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Rousseau. 

[Speaking  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Eonsseau,  Eev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  made  the  following  comments  ou  his 
contribution  to  the  world.] 

Rousseau's  life,  like  his  philosophy,  is 
open  to  criticism  at  every  point.  Any- 
one can  point  out  his  numerous  weak- 
nesses and  defects.  Let  us  admit  that  he 
was  a  failure  in  his  outward  life  in  vir- 
tually everything-  he  undertook.  That  I 
will  not  discuss.  What  I  shall  consider  is 
a  certain  new-born  faith  which  came  in- 
to the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  which  found  its  clearest  and  most 
powerful  expression  through  this  man. 
Our  thoughts,  our  feelings  and  our  acts 
have  taken  on  a  certain  tone  and  color 
because  of  something  that  came  into  the 
world  through  him.  Abnormal  as  he 
was,  he  was  a  salutary  antidote  to  an 
anemic  and  distempered  society  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  healthy,  vigorous 
faith  and  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  were  two  distinct  Rousseaus 
boimd  up  in  one,  and  they  lived  in  to- 
tally different  worlds.  There  was  the 
melancholy  Rousseau,  morose  and  sus- 
picious, buffeted  and  beaten  about  by  the 
distracted  and  unhappy  world  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  there  was  the 
transfigured  Rousseau  dwelling  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy.  Rousseau  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams.  In  his  dream  hours  the  world 
would  be  transformed  into  a  world  of 
caressing  beauty,  and  the  people  would 
all  become  perfect  people  animated  by 
the  purest  and  loftiest  motives  and  in- 
centives. Through  nature's  nurture 
everything  was  melted  into  a  common 
harmony  and  happiness  was  complete 
and  unrestrained.  In  his  dream  world 
he  lived  a  life  of  ravishing  happiness, 
and  strange  to  say  his  dream  world  never 
palled  upon  him.  No  matter  how  many 
disappointments  he  experienced,  it  was 
a  resource  that  never  failed  him.  Even 
when  adversity  and  failure  and  persecu- 
tion and  turbulence  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  him  the  gates  of  his  dream  world 
were  always  ajar  and  into  it  he  could 
always  retreat  and  be  at  peace.     Even 


when  he  was  living  the  life  of  a  vaga- 
bond, when  he  was  cold  and  hungry  and 
almost  naked,  with  no  place  of  shelter 
to  retire  to,  when  he  was  being  relent- 
lessly pursued  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
law  that  knew  neither  justice  nor  mercy, 
he  could  retreat  to  the  meadows,  and 
there,  lying  in  the  grass  and  looking  up 
through  the  tree  tops  at  the  stars  in 
the  heavens,  he  could  enter  the  Elysian 
fields  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness  un- 
til, stiff  with  cold  and  hunger,  he  would 
come  back  to  the  other  self  and  the 
other  world  to  take  up  his  burdened  and 
painful  life  again. 

It  was  Rousseau,  the  dreamer,  who 
was  the  eighteenth  century's  prophet  of  a 
better  day  and  who  ushered  in  our  mod- 
ern ideals.  He  was  the  John  the  Baptist 
of  his  time  in  the  wilderness  of  oppres- 
sion and  pain  and  artificiality,  crying, 
"Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  equality, 
fraternity  and  liberty  is  at  hand  as  soon 
as  you  make  yourselves  ready  to  occupy 
it."  Rousseau  was  an  artist  who  had 
the  rare  power  of  being  able  to  put  his 
dreams  into  words  in  such  a  way  that 
the  printed  page  appealed  to  the  imag- 
inations of  men  and  kindled  in  them  the 
same  glow  and  heat  and  passionate  faith 
in  the  dream  that  he  himself  felt. 

He  held  up  two  contrasting  pictures 
before  a  world  of  unrest  and  discontent. 
He  showed  them  a  world  of  tyranny  and 
misery  and  pain,  a  world  of  artificiality 
and  superstition  and  injustice,  a  world 
of  consuming  passion  in  which  class  was 
arrayed  against  class  and  nation  against 
nation,  a  world  of  hate  and  strife  and 
bitterness,  with  all  the  human  elements 
blindly  consuming  each  other,  and  he 
said  this  is  the  unreal  world  in  which 
we  have  become  enthralled  for  a  time 
because  we  have  followed  false  teachers 
and  false  ideals.  Beside  this  picture  he 
held  up  a  picture  of  his  dream  world — a 
world  of  purity  and  loving  affection,  a 
world  of  harmony  and  unity  in  Avhich 
all  did  right  and  each  did  as  he  wished 
because  each  wished  to  do  right,  a  world 
of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality;  and 
he  said  to  them  this  is  the  real  world, 
the  world  you  have  turned  your  backs 
upon,  a  world  that  awaits  you  and  which 
you  may  enter  at  any  time  if  you  but 
turn  to  the  true   teachers   and   ideals; 
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when  you  are  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
nature  and  learn  of  her  as  a  little  child, 
yon  will  find  the  right  way,  yonr  troubles 
will  speedily  come  to  an  end  and  the 
kingdom  will  be  realized. 

It  was  this  vivid  setting  forth  of  the 
contrasting  lives  and  the  passionate  faith 
in  nature  and  human  nature  to  achieve 
the  better  life  that  became  the  gospel  of 
the  political,  religious  and  social  revolu- 
tions of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  French  Eevolution  was 
something  vastly  greater  than  the  mere 
revolt  of  the  oppressed  against  the  op- 
pressors. It  was  a  world  movement.  It 
was  the  stirring  of  a  new  religious  faith. 
It  was  man  finding  himself.  It  was  man 
becoming  conscious  of  the  divinity  with- 
in himself  and  in  the  world  of  nature 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  assertion 
of  his  own  sovereignty  and  his  own  right 
to  libertv. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Gentleman. 

The  word  ''gentleman"  represents  an 
ideal.  Above  whatever,  coarseness  and 
sordiness  there  may  be  in  actual  life, 
there  arises  the  ideal  of  a  finer  kind  of 
man — with  gentler  manners  and  truer 
speech  and  braver  action.  Real  gentlemen 
recognize  each  other  everywhere.  Abra- 
ham and  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Confucius 
would  find  much  in  common.  Launcelot 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Chinese  Gor- 
don would  need  no  introduction.  INIon- 
taigne  and  IMr.  Spectator  and  the  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table  M'ould  fall 
into  delightful  chat. 

The  artificial  gentleman  is  as  incon- 
ceivable out  of  his  artificial  surroundings 
as  the  Avaxen-faced  gentleman  of  the 
clothing  store  outside  his  show  window. 

What  becomes  of  the  gentleman  in  an 
age  of  democratic  equality?  Just  what, 
becomes  of  every  ideal  when  the  time 
for  its  fulfillment  has  come? 

It  is  freed  from  its  limitations  and 
enters  into  a  larger  life.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  gentleman  was  always  a  lover 
of  equality  and  of  the  graces  that  can 
only  grow  in  the  society  of  equals. 

The  gentleman  of  an  aristocracy  is  at 
best  only  when  he  is  among  his  peers. 

There  is  a  little  circle  within  which 
there  is  no  pushing — no  assumption  of 


superiority.  Each  member  seeks  not  his 
own — but  finds  pleasure  in  a  gTacious 
interchange  of  services. 

But  an  aristocracy  leaves  only  a  re- 
stricted sphere  for  such  good  manners. 

Outside  the  group  to  which  he  belongs 
the  gentleman  is  compelled  by  imperious 
customs  to  play  the  part  of  a  superior 
being. 

It  has  always  been  distasteful  and 
humiliating  to  him.  It  is  only  an  essen- 
tially course  nature  that  can  really  be 
pleased  with  the  servility  of  others. 

An  ideal  democracy  is  a  society  in 
which  good  manners  are  universal.  There 
is  no  arrogance  and  no  cringing — but 
social  intercourse  is  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect. This  ideal  democracy  has  not 
been  perfected,  but  the  type  of  men  who 
are  creating  it  has  already  been  evolved. 

Among  all  the  crude  and  sordid  ele- 
ments of  modern  life — we  see  the  stirring 
of  a  new  chivalry.  It  is  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  common  man. — iSamucl  McChord 
Crothers  in  "The  Gentle  Reader." 


Courage. 

To  dare;  that  is  the  price  of  progress. 
All  sublime  conquests  are,  more  or  less, 
the  prizes  of  daring.  It  is  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  the  forward  march  of 
the  human  race,  that  there  should  be 
proud  lessons  of  courage  permanently  on 
the  heights.  Daring  deeds  dazzle  his- 
tory and  are  one  of  man's  great  sources 
of  light.  The  dawn  dares  when  it  rises. 
To  attempt,  to  brave,  to  persist,  to  per- 
severe, to  be  faithful  to  one's  self,  to 
grasp  events  bodily,  to  astound  catas- 
trophe by  the  small  amount  of  fear  that 
it  occasions  us,  now  to  affront  unjust 
power,  again  to  assail  intoxicated  victory, 
to  hold  one's  position,  to  stand  one's 
ground — that  is  the  example  which  na- 
tions need ;  that  is  the  light  which  elec- 
trifies them. — Victor  TTugo. 


Latin. 

All  tlio  pcoplo  (load  ayIio  spoko  it; 
All  tlio  peo])lo  (lend  who  wrote  it; 
All  tlio  people  die  who  loam  it; 
Blessed  dead,  thev  surely  earn  it. 
—Ex. 
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Hood  River,  Ore. — On  Sunday,  June 
23d,  a  unique  service  was  held  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  Hood  River,  Ore- 
gon. At  the  invitation  of  the  Woman's 
Alliance,  the  Unitarians  of  Underwood 
and  White  Salmon,  Washington,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Columbia  River, 
.joined  in  the  service  of  worship.  Out  of 
fifteen  invited,  eleven  came.  After  the 
service  all  took  dinner  together  in  Eliot 
Hall.  The  guests,  who  at  present  have 
no  liberal  church  home,  felt  a  need  ful- 
filled, while  the  hosts  received  the  bless- 
ing of  glad  hospitality. 

Los  Angeles.  —  Four  earnest,  busy 
weeks  of  work  and  pleasure  mixed.  The 
Sunday-school,  assisted  by  the  young 
people,  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  at 
Mother  Goose's  reception,  and  the  Alli- 
ance had  a  particularly  fine  program  at 
its  two  meetings.  Miss  Kirkland's  in- 
imitable sketch  of  Margaret  Collier  Gra- 
ham's life  and  her  book,  "Do  They  Re- 
spect Us,"  was  "good  enough  to  print," 
though  let  us  hope  not  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Then  the  young  people 
had  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  one  of 
their  number.  All  of  these  things  cul- 
tivate the  social  side  of  life  and  a  sense 
of  "togetherness"  in  the  somewhat  formal 
city  life.  The  women's  societies  of  the 
liberal  churches  of  the  city  are  to  hold 
a  picnic  July  10th,  and  Rev.  Caroline 
Bartlet  Crane  is  to  speak.  Much  inter- 
est is  already  aroused  in  the  coming  of 
this  "Municipal  Housekeeper." 

The  sermon  topics  have  led  us  "On  the 
Heights"  to  the  "Abiding  Messiah," 
shown  us  "The  New  Idealism,"  "Diver- 
,sities  of  Gifts  But  the  Same  Spirit," 
"The  Temptations  of  Opportunity,"  and 
the  "Inspiration  of  Art  in  Daily  Living." 
This  last  was  given  at  a  school  com- 
mencement, before  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  and  before  the  Men's  Club  of  Pasa- 
dena, and  the  pastor  said  in  part : 

"Every  one  who  truly  lives  is  an  artist. 
For  the  farmer,  his  farm  is  the  medium 
through  which  his  very  soul  enters  into 
the  world  of  reality.  There  may  be, 
too,  an  artistic  blacksmith's  shop,  which 
tells  us  that  here  is  a  man  who  loves 
his  work  and  through  it  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  cravings  of  his  soul.   Art 


is  never  satisfied  with  itself.     It  always 
suggests  something  grander  and  better 
and  pulls  on  toward  that  greater  and 
better  something.    I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans have  idealism,   despite  the  persis- 
tent  and  severe   criticisms  to  the   con- 
trary.    I  believe  that  under  this  chaos 
and  rage  for  wealth  does  exist  a  power- 
ful idealism,  which  is  making  the  foun- 
dations of  an  art  that  will  in  time  sur- 
pass the  glories  of  the  ancient  art.    This 
is  not  American  bluster.     The  chaos  of 
our  day  is  not  the  breaking  down  of 
idealism,  but  it  is  the  chaos  of  a  new  and 
greater  idealism,  that  has  not  yet  foimd 
itself.      The   most    characteristic    thing 
about  our  captains  of  industry  is  their 
idealism,   coupled  with  their  power  to 
make  their  dreams  come  true.    The  form 
of  expression  may  be   condemned,   but 
the  fact  of  idealism  holds  the  hope  of  the 
future.     There  is  idealism  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  great  railway  system,  or  the 
building  up  of  a  great  business.    In  the 
new  time  all  distinction  between  the  ar- 
tisan  and  the   artist   will   have    disap- 
peared, and  everj^  common  utility  that 
comes  from  the  hand  of  man  will  be  a 
work  of  art,  and  man  will  enter  into  its 
creation  with  all  the  abandon  and  pas- 
sion   of    the    artist.      Labor    will   be    a 
game  into  which  man  will  pour  all  his 
enthusiasm.       The     true     Utopia     does 
not  reduce  the  time  of  labor ;  it  increases 
it,  but  redeems  it  from  the  old  curse  that 
hangs  over  it.     ]Man  will  work  because 
the   creative   energy   within    must    find 
expression  and  the  ideal  leads  him  on." 
Taking  for  his  theme  ."Justice,   Not 
Charity,"  the  speaker  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Social  Service  Class  said :  "If  the 
childless  rich  were  constrained  to  give 
only  a  moderate  sum  to  distant  nephews 
and  neices  and  the  rest  was  used  by  the 
government  in  the  care  of  the  dependent, 
there    would    be   no    need    of    orphans' 
homes.    Some  of  the  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land take  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  childless  for  the  care  of 
orphans.    .  .  .    Each    newcomer    to    the 
city   purchases  the   equivalent   of  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Then  in  carfares  he  pays  the  interest  on 
three  hundred  dollars  to  the  franchises, 
or  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  all.    [The 
speaker  took  his  statistics  from  the  Amer- 
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ican  Magazine  of  Sociology].  He  is  pay- 
ing interest  on  land  value  he  created  and 
others  get  the  benefit  of  the  money.  If 
the  'unearned  increment'  were  properly 
divided  there  would  be  no  need  of  these 
expensive  and  cumbersome  charity  sys- 
terms." 

Palo  Alto. — On  Sunday,  June  30th, 
the  Palo  Alto  church  closed  its  year's 
work,  for  six  weeks,  with  a  splendid  ser- 
mon of  ]\Ir.  Reed's,  and  is  looking  back 
on  a  truly  happy  year  of  earnest  effort 
and  fine  achievement. 

The  number  of  members  has  finally 
materially  increased,  although  in  such  a 
floating  population  as  that  of  a  college 
town,  the  gains  of  to-day  may  l^e  losses 
to-morrow,  and  no  increase  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  absolute  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  church  is  on  its  feet  and  a  re- 
spected factor  in  the  college  community. 
It  is  recognized  as  an  institution  which 
has  been  regularly  assembling  once  a 
month  during  the  past  year,  and  to  its 
fullest  seating  capacity,  the  citizens  of 
the  town  listening  to  a  notable  series  of 
illustrated  lectures  given  in  an  admirably 
simple  and  truly  popular  way,  the  re- 
sults of  deep  study  and  a  fine  power  of 
observation  of  men  and  countries  and 
times. 

These  lectures  commenced  April,  1911, 
with  one  on  Japan  (exhibiting  lantern- 
slides  of  the  rarest  beauty),  which  was 
followed  by  lectures  on  "Egypt,"  "Jeru- 
salem," "The  Gardens  of  Japan,"  "Ven- 
ice," "Athens,"  "Moorish  Spain,"  and 
"Switzerland."  From  February,  1912.  a 
monthly  lecture  was  given  on  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  —  "Michael  An- 
gelo,"  "Leonardo  de  Vinci,"  "Raphael," 
"]\Turillo,"  and  "Rembrandt." 

In  the  coming  fall  Mr.  Reed  thinks  of 
continuing  this  unique  and  much  appre- 
ciated feature  of  the  life  of  our  church, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  life  at  Palo  Alto,  by 
lectures  on  "St.  Francis,"  "The  Temples 
and  Shrines  of  Japan"  and  "The  Relig- 
ion of  Rembrandt." 

According  to  the  wise  forecast  of 
Goethe,  after  the  happy  to-day  a  hap- 
pier to-morrow  may  be  expected. 


Portland. — As  vacation  time  draws 
near  the  various  activities  of  the  church 
are  drawing  their  meetings  to  a  close. 

The  Sunday-school  closed  on  June 
16th,  to  open  in  September  at  the  same 
time  as  the  public  schools.  On  June  9th 
Mr.  Eliot  gave  out  printed  cpiestions  cov- 
ering the  work  the  different  classes  have 
taken  up  during  the  year.  The  written 
answers  were  marked  a  la  public  school 
and  the  result  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  to  both  teachers  and 
superintendent. 

The  Young  People's  Fraternity  recent- 
ly gave  a  most  enjoyable  evening  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  tableaux  illus- 
trating songs  and  readings.  It  was 
something  new  and  was  well  carired  out, 
reflecting  credit  on  the  originality,  talent 
and  painstaking  effort  of  the  young 
people. 

Mr.  Eliot  has  recently  given  us  a  series 
of  excellent  sermons  on  the  Christian 
religion  in  its  relation  to  society,  educa- 
tion, the  family,  and  the  various  inter- 
ests of  life.  Last  Sunday  he  preached 
especially  to  the  young  people  a  sermon 
full  of  good  practical  counsel.  The  even- 
ing services,  which  have  been  continued 
through  the  winter  and  spring  were,  dis- 
continued on  the  1st  of  June. 

The  Alliance,  instead  of  having  an  ad- 
dress and  social  hour  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month,  indulged  in  a 
picnic  at  the  Oaks,  which  was  very  much 
enjoyed.  The  Alliance  takes  a  vacation 
through  July  and  August.  The  third 
Wednesday  of  June  was  the  last  of  the 
Shakespearian  afternoons.  The  study 
has  proved  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, being  under  the  leadership  of  an 
enthusiastic  Shakespearian  scholar.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Alliance  we  were 
favored  with  a  very  full  report  of  the 
May  meetings  in  Boston  by  a  former 
member  and  active  worker  in  our  church, 
but  who  now  resides  in  Boston.  We  con- 
stitute her  our  delegate  and  she  sends 
us  a  report  not  only  of  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Alliance,  but  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  A.  IT.  A.,  including  the 
Festival.  It  has  the  added  interest  of 
personality  and  brings  us  much  more 
in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  various 
meetings  of  the  Aveek  than  the  formal  re- 
ports in  the  Fcgisfcr. 
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Santa  Ana.  —  This  church  held  its 
semi-annual  business  meeting  on  the 
evening-  of  June  3d.  Interesting  reports 
from  the  church,  the  Alliance,  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  Helping  Hand  So- 
ciety were  given.  All  are  faithfully  at 
work.  Concerning  the  financial  part,  all 
bills  were  reported  paid,  and  a  neat  lit- 
tle balance  in  each  treasury.  Among  the 
things  discussed  at  this  meeting  was  "In- 
ternational Peace,"  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  we  might  as  a  church  do 
more  toward  bringing  this  noble  cause 
before  the  people  of  this  community.  A 
committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  take 
this  matter  in  hand. 

The  Sunday-school  enjoyed  its  annual 
picnic  at  Orange  County  Park,  nine  miles 
from  Santa  Ana.  This  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  much-frequented  place. 

We  have  had  during  June  four  Sun- 
day evening  lectures  on  "Comparative 
Keligion,"  given  us  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Koep- 
sel,  formerly  a  missionary  to  India  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  IMethodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  good  man  has  returned  from 
India  as  a  missionary  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity under  his  own  auspices. 

Eugene,  Ore.^ — The  little  chapel  for 
which  the  church  has  been  working  hard 
for  two  years  is  completed,  and  the  first 
service  was  held  in  it  June  2d.  Over 
eighty  people  were  present  to  see  the 
new  building  and  listen  to  the  sermon 
on  "The  Share  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  the  World-Wide  Liberal  INIovement." 
The  dedication  will  probably  be  put  off 
till  September,  about  the  time  the  Uni- 
versity opens. 
,  The  minister  began  Sunday  evening 
services  at  Junction  City,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Eugene,  May  12th,  and  they 
were  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
June  before  leaving  off  for  the  summer. 
A  number  of  business  men  and  little 
children  are  actively  interested.  The 
men  have  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the 
meetings.  The  children  have  helped  in 
the  music,  and  had  an  important  part 
in  the  Children's  Dav  service  on  June 
9th. 

The  subjects  of  sermons  for  the  first 
five  meetings  at  Junction  City  were  as 
follows:    May   12th,   "The   Religion   of 


an  Independent  Mind";  May  i^th, 
"Twentieth-Century  Needs  and  How  Far 
They  Are  Met  by  the  Bible" ;  May  26th, 
"The  Simple  Life  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth";  June  2d,  "The  Divinity  of 
All  Humanity";  June  9th,  "The  Mission 
of  the  Unitarian  Church." 

At  Eugene  the  Sunday  services  will 
continue  either  in  the  chapel  or  city 
park  throughout  the  whole  summer. 
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This  department  conducted  py  William  Maxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through,  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Sexual  Problems  of  Today.  By  William  J. 
Eobinson,  M.  D.,  New  York.  The  Critic 
and  Guide  Company,  12  Mt.  Morris  Park 
West.    $2.00. 

Dr.  Eobinson  contends  that  at  least  one  half 
of  the  present  miseries  of  the  world  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  sexual  matters. 
He  has  written  a  book  which  sets  forth  in  lan- 
guage that  may  be  easily  understood  some  of 
the  perplexing  questions  that  group  themselves 
about  the  mal-adjustments,  pruderies  and  puri- 
encies  of  existing  sex  life. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  several  lectures 
delivered  during  the  past  five  years  by  the 
physician  before  different  bodies  in  the  East, 
and  all,  or  most  all,  of  the  addresses  have 
appeared  in  the  Critic  and  Guide,  as  contributed 
articles.  The  ground  is  covered  with  care, 
and  what  has  been  left  unsaid  is  very  little. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
book  deals  with  the  limitation  of  offspring,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  parentage.  In  an 
age  when  a  single  woman  dare  not  have  a 
child  if  she  wishes  to,  and  many  married 
women  are  averse  to  maternal  duties,  the  old 
saw  about  motherhood  being  the  highest  duty 
of  woman  becomes  almost  ridiculous. 

Dr.  Eobinson's  discussion  of  the  question  of 
prostitution  is  interesting,  even  if  one  does 
not  altogether  agree  with  him.  Other  subjects 
worth  noticing  are  "The  Double  Standard  of 
Morality"  and  "Venereal  Disease."  The  au- 
thor's indulgent  attitude  towards  laxness  of 
masculine  morality  is  not  to  be  commended. 
As  much  as  one  may  criticize  the  book  in  cer- 
tain respects,  it  is  stimulating  in  thought,  and 
carries  with  it  lessons  of  wide  application.  It 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  contemporaneous  lit- 
erature dealing  with  the  problems  of  sex. 

The  Priest.     A   Tale  of  ^Modernism  in   New 

England.      By   the   author   of    "Letters    to 

His    Holiness,    Pope    Pius    X."       Boston. 

Sherman  French  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The   condemnation  by  the  Index  of   a   book 

published  here  in  Boston  is  an  incident  of  an 

altogether  unusual  character.     "The  Priest:    A 

Tale  of  Modernism  in  New  England,"  by  "A 
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Modernist,"  the  book  thus  proscribed  by  the 
highest  authority  at  the  Vatican,  was  written 
by  a  former  priest  of  the  church  in  this  coun- 
try, and  aims  at  showing  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  processes  through  which  a  man  passes 
in  growing  from  rigid  orthodoxy  to  a  free  and 
liberal  faith.  Because  it  reveals  the  fact  that 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  modern  scholarship 
results  in  modifying  the  old  theology  of  the 
church,  Eome  deems  the  volume  dangerous  and 
forbids  Catholics  to  read  it.  Thus  is  American 
Modernism  brought  into  the  forefront  of  the 
liberal  Catholic  movement  to  take  its  place  be- 
side the  efforts  of  Loisy,  Muori,  Tyrrell  and 
other  advanced  thinkers  of  Europe. 

It  is  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  vmprecedented 
that  an  American  book  should  thus  draw  upon 
itself  the  anathema  of  Eome.  Two  at  most  is 
the  number  of  American  publications  that  have 
heretofore  been  so  distinguished.  One  of  the 
two  was  an  attack  uijon  religious  orders  by 
Father  Zurcher  of  Buffalo  and  the  other  was  a 
pamphlet  issued  a  generation  ago  by  a  priest 
of  Philadelphia.  But  both  these  writings  were 
concerned  with  minor  matters  of  reform,  where- 
as "The  Priest"  deals  radically  with  far-reaching 
changes  which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Catho- 
lic system.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
Eome  considers  this  Boston  book  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  has  vet  appeared  in  the  United 
States. 

When  an  author  is  condemned  by  the  Index, 
he  is  expected'  to  send  in  his  submission  at 
once.  When  he  does  so  the  Index  announces 
the  fact  in  the  formula,  "laudabiliter  se  sub- 
jeeit" — "he  has  praiseworthily  submitted."  If 
he  does  not  return  his  written  submission,  he  is 
considered  contumacious  and  is  regarded  as 
excommunicated.  It  is  stated  on  the  highest 
authority  that  the  author  of  "The  Priest"  has 
not  the  slightest  thought  of  submitting,  and 
that  the  menace  of  the  Vatican  has  left  him 
wholly  undisturbed.  Thus  he  joins  the  out- 
casts, Loisy,  Tyrrell,  Iloutin,  Sehnitzer,  Min- 
acchi  and  Dabry. 

Echoes    of    Cheer.  .      John    Kendrick    Bangs. 
Sherman    French    &    Co.      Boston.      Paper 
Boards.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.06. 
A   new  volume  of   poems  by  that   delightful 
poet,  humorist  and  philosopher,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  deserves  notice.    His  sunny  little  volume, 
"Songs   of   Cheer,"   brought   pleasure   and   sup- 
port   to   many,    and    this    second    collection    of 
verse   concocted   from   the   same   recipe   will   be 
equally  relished.     He  gave  the 

RECIPE 

The  recipe  of  youth  I've  found  at  last. 
And  deeply  of  it  now  I'm  daily  drinking: 

A  thimbleful  of  Boyhood  from  the  past 
To  one  full  quart  of  happy,  cheerful  think- 
ing. 

The  Hibbert  Joiirnau     A  quarterly  review  of 
religion,  theology  and  philosophy.     Boston. 
Sherman  French  &  Co.     75  cents. 
The  Tfibhert  Jovrnal   for  the  quarter  begin- 
ning with  April  is  at  hand.     It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  timely  articles,  among  which  are  notably 


"The  Eight  to  Strike  and  Lock-Out,"  by  Eobert 
A.  Duff,  of  the  Universit}-  of  Glasgow.  There 
are  other  interesting  and  instructive  contribu- 
tions by  well-known  writers. 

Treasures  New  axd  Old.  A  memorial  to  James 
Freeman  Clarke.     Boston.     American  Uni- 
tarian Association.     $1.00. 
The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of   James  Freeman   Clarke,  M-ho  was  born 
on  April  4,  1810,  was  celebrated  in  Boston  on 
April  4,  1910,  by  fitting  exercises  in  the  leading 
liberal    churches    of    that    city.      The    book    is 
illustrated  with  several  portraits  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
his    contemporaries,    and    churches    with    which 
he  was  identified. 


Not  Heard  :  ''Conscience,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "is  only  a  still,  small  voice,  an' 
half  de  time  when  it  tries  to  speak  up  it 
finds  dat  de  line  is  bnsv." — WasJiingfon 
Star. 

Inside  Experience.  —  3Ioth  er  — •  Xo. 
Johnny,  you  must  not  spend  your  time 
playing-  ball.  I  am  older  than  yon  and 
I  know  what  is  best  for  you. 

Johnny — I  have  no  doubt  you  do, 
mother,  and  I  am  happy  to  obey  you. 
but  I  would  .just  like  to  ask  yon  one 
question.  "Were  yon  ever  a  boy?" 

A  g^entleman  who  was  once  stopped  by 
an  old  man  begsing'  replied,  "Don't  you 
know,  my  man,  that  fortune  knocks  once 
at  every  man's  door?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
old  man,  "he  knocked  at  my  door  once, 
but  I  was  out,  and  ever  since  then  he  has 
sent  his  daughter."  "His  daughter?" 
replied  the  gentleman.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "Whv,  ]\riss  Fortune." — FlasJi- 
light. 

They  tell  of  a  Chicago  physician,  who. 
opening  the  poor  of  his  consultation- 
room,  asked,  "Who  has  been  waiting  the 
longest?"  A  tailor,  Avho  had  call(>d  to 
present  his  bill,  rose,  and  said:  "I  have, 
doctor.  I  delivered  your  clothes  to  you 
three  years  ago." — Chicago  Clinic. 

Teacher  (to  a  scholar) — Johnny,  what 
is  a  cube?  Johnny — A  cube  is  a  solid, 
surrounded  by  six  equal  squares.  Teach- 
er—  Right!  AVillie,  what  is  a  cone? 
Willie — A  cone?  Why — a  cone  is — er — a 
funnel  stuffed  with  ice-cream!  —  H&me 
and  Country. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00        .09 

Samuel   M.   Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80        .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in   America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible 1.25        .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80         .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    . .' 1.00        .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1-00         .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.    1.20        .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80         .08 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it   is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 50        .05 

Stanton   Coit. 
BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's   Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 
American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The   Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25        .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25         .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25        .11 

James  Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Rehgion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With  Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
The    Social    Conscience    and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Progress  in  Religion 
GEORGE  H.  BADGER,  Editor 


John  Haynes  Holmes 
Edgar  Swan  Wiers 
Henry  Wilder  Foote 


associate  editors 

Charles  Wesley  Casson 
Frederick  Robertson  Griffin 
Alson  Haven  Robinson 


contributing  editors 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  New  York        Pres.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  of 
Rev.   Jabez   T.    Sunderland,   of   Hart-  Meadville,  Pa. 

ford.  Conn.  Rev.  Wilson  M.  Backus,  of  Minne- 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  of  Boston  apolis,  Minn. 

THE   UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

is  for  all  of  us,  all  together.  It  aims  to  be  the  organ  of  no  restricted  section, 
no  segregated  group,  no  separating  party,  and  no  "peculiar  idea."  It  stands 
for  "the  open  door"  for  ideas,  with  a  square  deal  for  all  sides. 

THE  UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

stands  pre-eminently  for  the  Forward  Movement  in  religious  thought  and 
activity — for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unitarianism. 

THE   UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

has  a  resolute  purpose, — but  it  is  not  dull  about  it.  It  is  dead  in  earnest.— 
which  makes  it  very  much  alive.  It  is  progressive, — that  is,  always  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas;  and  its  editors  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Besides,  we  do  not  deem  it  essential  always  to  say  things 
in  the  same  old  way. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ONE  DOLLAR.        Address 

THE    UNITARIAN   ADVANCE 

104  East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  Yorlc  City;  105  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.;  and  376  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded   in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  In  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Hutchinson. 

Publication  Agent,   Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  In  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts.  Issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.  Wm.  I.  Lawrance. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Vr. 
John  H.  Edwards. 


Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 

McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Mlsa 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.   Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in    1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.   Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized   in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Addres.s  oorrospondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.   .Tosepli    11.   Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer.  Mr. 
'^harloa   H    St.e»rns, 
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Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND   ENLARGED 

A  noble  successor  to  a  much  loved  Hymn  Book 

Edited  by  FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER  and 

WILLIAM  C.  GANNETT 

This  book  is  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  old  friends. 

Single  copies,  50  cents.  By  mail,  60  cents.  Fifty  or  more  copies,  to  one 
address,  45  cents  each.  Boxing  and  carriage  additional.  Please  indicate 
whether  by  freight  or  express.  Sample  copies  for  inspection  by  church 
committees  sent  on  approval,  returnable  if  not  desired. 

Send  orders  to 

UNITY   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Abraham  Lincoln  Center 

CHICAGO 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Directory 
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HE  UNITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS  is  now  permanently  located 
in  the  Gaffney  Building,  376  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  SOLICITED.  If  not  in  stock,  all  such 
promptly  procured  from  publisher,  without  extra  cost,  and  at  lowest  retail 
rates. 

ORDERS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  filled  with  as  Uttle 
delay  as  possible.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

ALL  TRACTS  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
Catalogues  containing  list  of  same,  with  others  published  by  Eastern  Al- 
liances, ready  for  FREE  distribution  in  any  quantity  desired. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  about  500  volumes,  presented  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library  Fund,  has  been  located  at  Headquarters. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  others.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on 
request 

The  Headquarters  is  a  GENERAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  for 
our  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Pacific  States  Department  All  enquiries 
will  receive  careful  attention. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  monthly.    Subscription  $1.00. 

Address  ALL  communications  to 

THE    PACIFIC    UNITARIAN, 
UnitariEui  Headquarters, 
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army  of  dependents.  Then  there  are 
the  dully  conventional ;  when  summer 
comes  they  are  supposed  to  go  somewhere, 
and  if  they  cannot,  they  mope  and  play 
martyr.  If  they  are  blessed  with  a  little 
imagination  they  can  find  many  excel- 
lent substitutes  for  a  resort.  If  they 
wish  to  escape  from  their  surroundings 
and  associate  with  more  interesting  peo- 
ple, it  can  be  easily  done.  Let  them  go 
to  the  library  and  invite  "Queed,"  or 
"Baubee  Jock,"  or  even  "From  the  Car 
Behind,"  to  go  to  the  Park  or  beach  with 
them,  and  they  will  find  better  company 
than  generally  gathers  at  the  seaside  or 
some  sulphur  spring. 


If  it  is  their  good  fortune  to  take  even 
a  brief  run,  escaping  the  worn  ruts  and 
getting  a  glimpse  of  some  other  com- 
munity and  its  spirit  and  methods,  it 
may  be  a  source  of  much  refreshment. 
One  member  of  the  Summer  Shut-in 
Brotherhood  found  a  few  days  in  Los 
Angeles  full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 
They  were  mostly  busy  days,  but  none 
the  less  enjoyable  on  that  account. 

A  short  sea-voyage  on  so  fine  a  ship  as 
the  "Harvard"  is  itself  a  fine,  break,  and 
full  of  opportunity  for  character  obser- 
vation as  well  as  of  the  scenic  beauties 
along  the  shore  of  lovely  California.  One 
forgets  how  gloriously  the  blue  of 
sky  and  ocean  blend  toward  nightfall, 
and  how  bright  the  stars  shine  when  the 
gently  rolling  ocean  has  buried  deep  the 
setting  sun.  To  watch  the  warning  light 
flashed  from  the  faithful  keeper  on  each 
successive  point  that  passes  from  bow  to 
stern  as  the  swift  ship  pursues  its  course, 
and  to  feel  the  protecting  care  that  en- 
folds, is  worth  experiencing  and  absorb- 
ing. 

One  meets  people  of  many  sorts  and 
styles  in  travelling,  and  may  find  those 
who  stimulate  and  strengthen.  Two 
earnest  men  were  talking  with  kindly 


spirit  as  the  short-term  vacationer  passed 
near.  One  of  them  he  knew,  and,  being 
hailed,  was  introduced  to  the  other. 
They  continued  their  interesting  discus- 
sion. The  elder  said :  "It  can't  be  done. 
There's  no  chance  for  any  man  to  get 
ahead  any  more.  You  can't  live  on  any 
$2  or  $3  a  day." 

"It  can  be  done,"  the  other  rejoined. 
"Almost  any  man  can  get  ahead  if  he 
really  wants  to.  The  trouble  is  he  is  not 
willing  to  work  and  save.  After  dinner, 
instead  of  helping  his  wife  to  do  up  the 
dishes,  he  goes  to  the  corner,  plays  a 
game  of  pool,  smokes  a  little,  drinks  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer,  or  worse,  and  goes 
to  bed  a  little  later  than  he  ought  to  to 
do  good  work." 

"No  man  can  afford  to  marry  on  or- 
dinary wages,"  the  conservative  replied. 

"Ay,  but  he  can,"  urged  the  Scotch- 
man, "if  he  gets  the  right  wife  and  treats 
her  right  he  can  get  on  fine.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  my  beginning.  I  had  a  wife  M^hen 
I  earned  $2  a  day.  "We  hired  a  little 
house  with  a  bit  of  ground.  "We  bought 
some  hens,  we  kept  a  cow  that  ran  at 
large.  After  my  day's  work  I  did  my 
chores  and  helped  my  wife.  I  was  up 
early  and  kept  my  little  garden  in  the 
best  of  shape.  On  Sunday  I  rose  at  five, 
white-washed  my  hen-house,  and  hoed 
my  garden.  I  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
school  and  went  to  church.  I  read  a 
little.  I  lived  out  of  doors  all  I  could, 
and  spent  little.  "We  sold  eggs  and  but- 
ter and  vegetables  to  pay  our  grocery 
bills  and  we  had  no  trouble  in  saving. 

"I  got  ahead,  but  lost  all  I  had  in  a 
real-estate  boom  and  had  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

"I  took  a  job  at  $75  a  month.  I  was 
bound  to  have  a  home.  I  found  a  piece 
of  land  that  was  worth  about  $400.  I 
asked  the  owner,  who  knew  me  well, 
Avhat  he  would  take  for  it  in  payments 
of  $10  a  month   without  interest.     He 
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said  $700.  1  told  him  I  would  take  it 
if  he  would  accept  seventy  notes  of  $10 
each  and  give  me  a  deed  to  the  property. 
He  did  it.  I  then  built  a  plain  little 
house,  mortgaging'  land  and  house  for  its 
cost.  We  cultivated  the  ground,  and  I 
set  out  a  small  nursery,  caring  for  it 
myself,  before  and  after  my  day's  work. 

"I  was  in  a  year  or  so  manager  of  the 
farm  I  was  employed  on  and  the  owner 
wanted  me  to  live  on  the  place.  He  of- 
fered to  build  me  a  house  and  sell  me  a 
piece  of  land,  without  cash  payment.  I 
accepted,  renting  my  little  place.  Soon 
from  my  savings  I  bought  ten  acres  of 
land  and  made  it  a  nursery.  As  the 
years  went  by,  I  added  ten  acres  at  a  time 
till  I  had  considerable.  By  the  time  my 
last  ten-dollar  note  was  due,  I  owned  both 
places  clear,  and  had  all  the  m.oney  I 
needed.  My  boy  is  ready  for  the  State 
University  and  I  am  going  north  to  set 
out  500  acres  in  lemons." 

The  story  was  told  in  no  tone  of  boast- 
ing, but  as  a  convincing  illustration  of 
what  can  still  be  accomplished  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Opportunity  still  beckons,  but  he  who 
would  prove  equal  to  it  must  have  charac- 
ter and  ability.  It  may  be  added  that 
he  must  also  have  health  and  the  good 
fortune  of  a  helpful  wife. 


Los  Angeles  is  a  Avonder.  On  every 
side  the  evidence  of  vitality  and  prog- 
ress. Block  after  block  of  imposing 
buildings,  full  to  overflowing,  and  many 
in  course  of  construction.  Streets  full 
of  well-dressed  and  very  well-contented 
people.  The  sense  of  being  crowded  is 
heightened  by  streets  and  sidewalks 
rather  narrow,  and  the  fact  that  the 
business  district,  the  hotel  district  and 
the  shopping  district  are  not  separated, 
as  in  many  cities,  but  occupy,  as  tenants 
in  common,  a  comparatively  few  blocks 


in  the  unventilated  heart  of  the  great 
city. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  unity  is 
admirable  and  accounts  in  no  small  de- 
gree for  the  mars'ellous  results.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  burden  of  the  song- 
of  what  is  and  is  to  be  becomes  a  little- 
monotonous  in  its  insistency,  but  it  is; 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  When  a  Sani 
Franciscan  is  there  for  a  week  or  so  and 
finds  in  the  daily  papers  only  the  most 
casual  allusion  to  his  home  town,  and 
never  sees  a  home  paper  unless  he  runs 
it  down  at  some  liberal-minded  news 
stand,  he  seems  almost  to  suspect  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence. 

Now  and  then  some  amusing  incident 
of  prejudice  crops  out.  A  resident  of 
San  Francisco  visiting  the  South,  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold  after  leaving 
the  city,  and  as  it  seemed  persistent  he 
called  a  physician,  who  mistook  him  for 
a  tourist.  When  he  told  him  he  had  just 
come  from  San  Francisco,  he  met  a  satis- 
fied gleam  as  the  doctor  remarked,  "Ah, 
yes,  they  have  a  miserable  climate  up 
there.    How  long  were  you  there  ?" 

"About  fifty  years,"  responded  the 
amused  patient. 


An  editor  off  duty,  is  not  quite  ab- 
solved from  responsibility.  Opportuni- 
ties must  not  be  neglected.  Arriving  on 
Sunday,  near  noon,  he  left  his  hotel  as 
soon  as  was  in  anyway  possible,  hoping 
to  reach  the  Unitarian  church  before  dis- 
missal. He  accomplished  his  puri^ose 
approximately,  as  the  congregation  was 
beginning  to  flow  as  he  reached  the  door. 
It  was  not  an  ill-mannered  rush,  as  from 
fear  of  having  to  meet  some  one.  It 
dribbled  out  in  a  delightfully  friendly 
way.  Entering  a  side  door,  he  caught 
sight,  first,  of  a  gracious  hatless  lady 
greeting  with  affectionate  interest  the 
ladies  old  and  young  who  were  passing 
out.    He  recognized  her  as  the  minister's 
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wife,  and,  after  having  been  greeted  by  a 
perfect  stranger  under  the  flattering  de- 
lusion that  he  was  a  greatly  admired 
Unitarian  minister  and  writer  of  hymns, 
he  blushingly  came  in  for  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  Mrs.  Hodgin,  in  his  actual 
capacity.  Mr.  Hodgin  he  soon  found 
standing  at  the  main  door,  greeting  and 
being  greeted  by  both  men  and  women, 
in  a  manner  that  testified  to  admiration 
and  regard.  And  there  was  a  surpris- 
ingly good  congregation.  The  whole  ef- 
fect was  most  assuring,  and  left  a  con- 
viction that  all  was  well  with  the  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Los  Angeles. 


Two  disappointments  clouded  a  very 
pleasant  visit  at  Los  Angeles.  The  first 
that  duty  jostled  pleasure  in  the  matter 
of  preventing  attendance  at  "a  liberal 
picnic"  given  three  days  later  at  Syca- 
more Grove.  Attendance  at  an  import- 
ant Municipal  League  meeting  (one  of 
the  series  that  induced  the  vacation)  pre- 
cluded the  meeting  with  many  of  the 
salt-of-the-earth,  in  unbending  attitude. 

The  other  was  a  provoking  accident 
that,  among  other  things,  deprived  the 
visitor  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  din- 
ner, a  Avoman  of  renown  and  charm, 
whom  he  particularly  wished  to  know. 

At  an  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Bartlett. Crane  was  announced  as  one  of 
the  speakers.  The  session  was  held  in 
the  Temple  Auditorium,  which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  a  cross  between  a 
church  and  a  theatre.  It  has  an  immense 
stage,  and  an  orchestra  pit,  the  center  of 
which  houses  a  huge  organ,  with  no  vis- 
ible means  of  bellowing.  After  the  first 
evening  a  platform  was  built  over  this 
organ  and  the  yawning  cavern  on  each 
side  was  covered  with  closely-drawn  bur- 
lap, making  a  smooth  and  solid  effect, 
but  inexcusably  dangerous.  The  speak- 
ers mounted  the  stage  from    stairs    in 


front,  but  Mrs.  Crane,  being  weary, 
passed  through  the  foyer  to  the  back  of 
the  stage  for  a  few  moments  of  rest.  As 
the  speaker  who  preceded  her  was  about 
through,  she  walked  calmly  out  from  the 
side  and  approached  the  platform.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  and 
supposed  all  was  solid  and  that  she  could 
pass  to  the  platform  from  the  stage. 
The  audience  was  horrified  to  see  her  dis- 
appear, followed  by  a  heavy  crash.  The 
fall  was  at  least  eight  feet,  and  the  im- 
pact was  very  heavy.  It  was  a  very 
anxious  few  moments  till  friends  and  a 
physician  who  had  rushed  to  her  rescue, 
led  her  falteringly  away.  It  seem.ed 
hardly  possible  that  she  could  have  fallen 
so  heavily  and  escaped  without  fatal  or 
serious  injury.  The  shock  was  serious 
and  her  tongue  was  badly  bitten,  but  be- 
fore the  session  Avas  over  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  she  was  not  severely 
injured  and  that  she  was  resting  easily. 
She  charaetoristicalh'  sent  word  that  she 
was  sorry  to  find  that  not  everything  in 
Los  Angeles  Avas  what  it  appeared  to  be. 
She  Avas  unable  to  take  part  in  any  of 
the  meetings,  or  to  keep  the  dinner  en- 
gagement, and  a  fcAv  days  later  returned 
to  her  home  in  Kalamazoo. 


Of  the  A'ery  interesting  meetings,  the 
fine  spirit,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
addresses  on  the  various  phases  of  muni- 
cipal government  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  at  any  length.  It  Avas  a  fine  body 
of  men  Avho  gathered  from  far  and  near. 
The  president,  "William  Dudley  Foulke, 
is  a"  fine  type  of  the  high-minded,  clear- 
headed, big-hearted  publicist.  His  open- 
ing address  Avas  admirable  and  he  made 
a  model  presiding  officer. 

The  university  professor  of  the  better 
type,  enamored  of  high  ideals  and  fresh 
from  study  of  actual  experiences,  Avas 
much  in  evidence,  and  many  questions 
of  Aital  interest  Avere  presented  clearly 
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and  helpfully.  The  only  criticism  sug- 
gested is  the  same  difficulty  that  blights 
church  conferences — too  many  papers — 
too  little  discussion.  Time  was  limited 
and  the  papers  were  too  hurriedly  read 
to  yield  their  true  value.  Many  of  them 
deserved  free  discussion  and  balanced 
consideration.  But  they  will  read  well, 
and  they  represent  the  last  word  on  sub- 
jects of  profound  interest. 


There  is  great  satisfaction  in  hearing 
a  man  who  has  good  grounds  for  his 
optimism.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  L.  G. 
Powers,  chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  who  recently  addressed  the 
San  Francisco  Commonwealth  Club  at 
one  of  its  weekly  luncheons.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  advance  in  the  integrity  of 
municipal  government  and  found  a  pre- 
disposing cause  in  the  increasing  demand 
for  measures  of  general  welfare  for  the 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limit  of 
income  through  taxation  or  bond  issues 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  and  the  re- 
sistance constitute  a  great  economic  force 
compelling  honesty. 


The  legitimate  increase  of  municipal 
government  is  very  great,  and  the  people 
are  getting  returns  for  their  expenditure. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  city  was  self-support- 
ing in  the  matter  of  population.  The 
death  rate  exceeded  the  birth  rate  and 
the  country  was  relied  upon  to  make  up 
the  loss.  Now,  with  sanitation,  wise  pre- 
ventive measures  and  pure-food  require- 
ments, the  death-rate  is  greatly  reduced 
and  the  balance  is  restored.  Children 
are  being  cared  for  and  given  a  chance 
in  life.  Play-grounds  meet  a  need  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Education  tends  to 
better  preparation  for  life.  All  of  these 
things  cost  money,  but  they  are  worth  it. 


they  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  push 
their  credit  too  far.  Character  is  an 
asset  in  a  city  as  in  an  individual,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  carry  no  reserve  for  an 
emergency.  Placing  all  the  burden  on 
the  future  is  not  to  be  justified,  and  it  is 
bad  policy  to  borrow  all  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed. 


The  per  capita  of  expenditure  for  mu- 
nicipal government  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  presents  a  problem  of  vital  import- 
ance. We  hardly  realize  how  predom- 
inant the  city  is.  The  State  and  the 
Nation  are  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. This  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  cost.  We  take  great  pride  in  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  its 
per  capita  cost  per  annum  is  70  cents, 
Avhile  a  resident  of  New  York  City  pays 
over  $16  a  year. 


]\Ir.  Powers  sees  in  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  a  re-facing  of  civili- 
zation. The  Pacific  is  in  the  future  to 
be  the  center  and  with  the  development 
of  China,  great  growth  must  come  to 
the  western  coast.  The  city  that  will  in 
the  largest  degree  profit  by  this  great 
opportunity  will  be  the  one  best  pre- 
pared for  it  by  commercial  enterprise 
and  sound  financial  conditions. 


Cities  must  adequately  care  for  their 
people,  but  if  they  need  t«  borrow  money 


The  slighting  remark  of  a  minister  in 
Colorado  concerning  "old  maids"  and 
suggesting  that  INIiss  Helen  Gould  take 
to  the  woods  and  hunt  a  husband,  has 
drawn  all  sorts  of  fire  from  both  spin- 
sters and  the  wedded.  i\Iiss  Gould 
merely  suggests  that  if  she  had  found  a 
suital)le  helpmeet  she  might  have  done 
less  good  in  the  world,  which  is  possibly 
true.  She  is  credited  with  having  given 
for  charity  over  $1,171,000.  Whether 
she  has  lost  what  the  world  has  gained 
depends  upon  the  husband  she  might 
have   found. 
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Eev.  Sydney  B.  Snow  lias  resigned  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
to  accept  the  position  of  associate  min- 
ister in  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Rowland  Lathrop, 
of  Brooklyn,  are  visiting  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  other  days,  vibrating  between 
Berkeley  and  Yosemite,  and  making  glad 
the  hearts  of  many. 

The  Oakland  Church  takes  a  five- 
weeks'  vacation  from  July  7th,  at  which 
all  the  activities  of  the  church  and  parish 
will  be  suspended.  Rev.  William  Day 
Simonds  may  or  may  not  rest.  He  will 
at  any  rate  have  a  change,  and  gain  re- 
freshing power. 

The  repair  and  alteration  to  the  San 
Francisco  church  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  reopening  on  August  11th. 
Mr.  Leavitt  is  spending  a  part  of  his 
vacation  at  his  Woodside  camp,  but 
swings  out  as  far  as  Lake  Tahoe  in  pur- 
suit of  rest  and  change. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Rev. 
Florence  Buck  is  to  .yield  to  the  attract- 
ive power  of  that  great  Unitarian  mag- 
net— Boston.  It  is  good  for  Boston  that 
she  goes  there,  but  a  loss  to  Alameda.  It 
is  partial  compensation  that  she  is  to 
edit  the  Beacon,  and  help  forward  the 
promising  w^ork  of  religious  education 
for  the  young,  of  which  we  all  will  share 
the  benefit.  She  is  especially  fitted  for 
such  service,  and  in  losing  her  we  may 
hope  also  to  find  her. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  of  San  Diego, 
preached  on  July  7th  on  "The  Passion 
for  Reality."  In  closing  he  said :  "In- 
finite truth  has  tabernacled  among  us. 
All  truth  looks  forward  to  action.  Facts 
anticipate  dream.s,  things  create 
thoughts,  the  real  is  the  basis  for  the 
ideal,  wisdom  comes  out  of  the  depths. 
All  true  living  is  forwards;  he  best  suc- 
ceeds Avho  throws  his  heart  ahead  and 
then  struggles  to  regain  it.  We  reach 
our  destiny,  inspired  by  the  countless 
tokens  of  the  Infinite  presence  on  every 
hand  and  then  living  a  manifestation  of 
unselfishness  in  service  before  the  world, 
making  the  life  reallv  a  sacrament." 


Rev.  Clarence  Reed  is  enjoying  his 
vacation  in  the  maligned  city  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  finds  much  to  in- 
terest him,  and  is  able  to  work  with  com- 
fort when  he  feels  like  it.  Southern 
California  papers  please  copy. 

Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Stanford  University, 
is  passing  the  summer  wdth  his  family 
at  Hermosa  Beach,  and  will  not  return 
to  Palo  Alto  campus  until  the  university 
year  opens  about  September  1st.  Owing 
to  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  address  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League  at  its  recent  session  in  Los 
Angeles. 

That  New  Thought  is  old  thought 
seems  to  have  been  established  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Henning  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  his 
sermon  of  July  15th.  He  took  for  his 
text  Eph.  iv.  6,  "For  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  the  Father  of  all,  above  all, 
through  all,  and  in  you  all."  In  ex- 
pounding this  statement  he  made  it  clear 
that  it  contained  the  seed  of  modern 
thought  developed  by  Fiske,  Bryce, 
Bergson,  Emerson,  Dresser  and  others. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Bennett,  late  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  which 
has  been  vacant  for  several  months.  A 
meeting  and  preliminary  conference  be- 
tween the  new  pastor  and  the  congTcga- 
tion  of  the  church  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  30tli  to  discuss  questions  of 
importance  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  services  have  been  resumed 
encouragingly. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  National 
]\Iuiiicipal  League  in  Los  Angeles  the 
customary  $5  banquet  was  given.  It 
aroused  a  double-barrelled  protest:  the 
ultra-temperance  advocates  objected  to 
the  use  of  wine,  and  stayed  away  on  that 
account.  Others  felt  that  the  extrava- 
gance encouraged  Avas  out  of  keeping  for 
reformers.  The  matter  was  taken  up  at 
a  meeting  of  ministers  and  others  and 
a  formal  protest  was  pu])lished.  Rev. 
Paul  IMcRe.Aniolds,  in  referring  to  it, 
said:  "To  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
banquets  is  poor  policy  for  those  who 
have  been  all  day  considering  plans  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  in  the  slums." 
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Services  in  the  Alameda  clmreh  will 
be  resumed  on  Aug-ust  18th.  INIiss  Buck 
will  officiate  till  September  19th,  after 
which  she  will  leave  for  the  East.  Eev. 
Marian  Mnrdoch,  her  devoted  friend  and 
co-worker,  will  thereafter  occupy  the 
pulpit  until  a  permanent  minister  is 
chosen,  when  she  will  rejoin  ]\Iiss  Buck 
in  Boston. 

The  Unitarians  and  Universalists  of 
Southern  California  united  in  an  old- 
fashioned  picnic  at  Sycamore  Grove, 
Los  Ano-eles,  on  July  11th.  After  recrea- 
tion and  luncheon  there  were  a  number 
of  pleasant  addresses  from  attending 
ministers  and  others. 

Billy  Sunday,  the  evangelist,  is  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  looking  after  his  apple 
orchard  at  Hood  River,  Oregon.  It  is 
"Dr.  Sunday"  now.  His  last  evangel- 
istic campaign  this  year  was  in  June  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  for  which 
he  received  for  six  weeks'  effort  $10,244. 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  liire." 
But  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  wish 
that  the  gospel  could  be  preached  with- 
out quite  so  much  financial  reward. — 
The  Pacific. 

On  July  14th  several  Los  Angeles  min- 
isters spoke  on  "The  Church  and  the 
City."  There  was  manifested  a  general 
spirit  of  liberality.  Rev.  Mr.  Henry, 
pastor  of  the  West  Adams  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  said  that  on  his  way 
to  the  auditorium  he  had  within  a  few 
blocks  counted  nineteen  cars  filled  with 
pleasure-seekers  bound  for  the  beaches. 
He  did  believe  that  a  part  of  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  set  aside  for  worship,  but 
that  done  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that 
so  many  people  could  enjoy  a  Sunday 
outing.  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin,  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  said:  "At  one  time  sal- 
vation by  sacrament  was  the  dominant 
thought.  If  the  great  undefined  faith 
of  the  rank  and  file  should  find  expres- 
sion to-day  it  would  probably  apjiroach 
nearer  to  the  thought  of  salvation  by 
citizenship  —  interpreting  citizenship 
broadly,  of  course,  as  including  all  the 
varied  services  we  are  able  to  render  each 
other  through  our  common  organized 
life." 


Rev.  Paul  ^McRej'uolds,  of  Pomona,  is 
trying  experiments  in  the  matter  of  the 
church  service.  He  feels  that  something 
is  needed  to  arouse  interest  in,  and  prop- 
erly prepare  for  the  sermon,  and  for  a 
stated  time  is  substituting  the  session  of 
the  adult  Sunday-school  class  for  the 
customary  services,  which  are  apt  to  be 
perfunctory  and  valueless.  His  sermon 
is  on  some  subject  suggested  by  the  les- 
son, upon  Avhich  some  thought  has  been 
given,  insuring  a  reverent  attitude  and  a 
desire  for  truth.  The  service  of  worship 
follows  the  sermon. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says :  "]\Irs. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  is  famous  as  the 
'Municipal  House  Cleaner:'  while  other 
women  clean  house,  Mrs.  Crane  cleans 
entire  cities,  and  does  it  thoroughly  and 
scientifically.  It  was  while  at  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  where  she  was  a  Unitarian 
minister,  that  Mrs.  Crane  began  her 
unique  career.  Noting  the  conditions  of 
back  yards,  she  quietly  had  photographs 
taken  and  the  object  lesson  had  its  effect 
on  the  city.  A  Civic  Betterment  League 
was  formed,  and  back  yards,  streets, 
dairies,  meat  markets,  slaughter  houses, 
then  the  work  houses,  asylums  and  other 
public  institutions  were  inspected,  reno- 
vated and  put  on  a  sanitary  basis.  Hear- 
ing of  her  work,  the  call  came  from  other 
cities  in  Michigan,  proving  that  a 
prophet  may  not  be  honored  in  his  own 
country,  but  a  municipal  house  cleaner 
is  honored  at  home.  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, ]\rinne.sota,  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  in  turn,  asked 
her  assistance  and  advice  on  their  muni- 
cipal housekeeping  problems,  and  re- 
ceived it.  One  month's  residence  in  a 
city  gives  her  an  insight  into  the  water 
supply,  sewers  and  also  the  amount  that 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  various  city 
officials  as  graft;  but  her  methods,  like 
the  surgeon's  knife,  cut  away  the  un- 
healthy growths,  and  leave  a  clean  sur- 
face. One  of  her  very  novel  methods  is 
to  establish  vicinity  housekeepers  in 
cities,  visiting  saving  collectors,  citizen 
inspectors  of  streets,  of  public  buildings, 
and,  in  most  cases,  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  pul)lic  charities  and  institutions." 
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Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Fresno,  on 
July  Tth,  spoke  on  "The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  bur  Modern  Sunday."  After  refer- 
ring to  the  origin  and  historical  use  he 
put  the  question :  Are  we  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  securing  for  ourselves  rest, 
recreation,  and  religious  help,  one  day  in 
seven  ?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic  No ! 
As  regards  a  day  of  rest,  most  of  us  make 
our  Sunday  too  strenuous.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  never  at  rest.  We  are  too 
nervous  to  take  life  easy  at  any  time. 
On  Sunday  we  are  coming  and  going  all 
day  long;  either  working  or  dissipating 
from  morning  till  late  at  night ;  commer- 
cialism and  pleasure-seeking  claim  the 
entire  day.  The  result  is  "blue  Monday," 
instead  of  healthy  vigor  and  brightness 
of  spirit.  As  a  day  of  "recreation,"  Sun- 
day is  not  a  great  success.  Recreation 
means  to  re-create,  to  renew  nerve  force, 
vitality,  courage  and  will-power,  all 
sorely  needed  in  the  strenuous  "struggle 
for  life."  Instead  of  seeking  this  kind 
of  re-creation,  it  is  incessant  riding,  pic- 
nics, excursions  to  distant  points  involv- 
ing long  wearying  rides  in  heat  and  dust, 
big  dinners,  which  make  slaves  of  house- 
wives, exciting  shows,  games,  etc.,  etc. 
Read  the  day's  programme  on  any  Sun- 
day morning,  and  you  will  see  there  is 
neither  rest,  recreation,  nor  much  of  re- 
ligious culture  in  our  method  of  observ- 
ing Sunday.  Sunday  should  neither  be 
all  religious,  nor  all  secular.  Why  do  the 
Christian  churches  seek  to  put  a  yoke  of 
religious  observance  upon  the  necks  of 
the  people,  when  they  claim  Jesus  said: 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ?"  He  evidently 
meant,  made  for  man's  needs.  Church 
services  held  all  day  long  on  Sunday  are 
too  burdensome,  and  liable  to  become  a 
bore.  People  may  be  religiously  dissi- 
pated, as  well  as  in  other  wa^^s.  Many 
good  and  pious  people  are  worn  out  and 
exhausted  by  too  many  hours  of  devo- 
tion and  labor.  What  Ave  ought  to  do, 
is  to  fairly  divide  the  day,  between  the 
three  needs  of  man :  rest,  recreation  and 
religion.  If  we  give  the  forenoon  to  re- 
ligion, the  afternoon  might  be  profitably 
given  to  recreation  of  the  kind  that  rests 
and  invigorates,  instead  of  exhausting 
the  vitality. 


A  Los  Angeles  paper  gives  a  report  of 
Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane's  address 
before  the  Woman's  City  Club  on  July 
8th,  as  follows:  "Mrs.  Crane  has  little 
patience  with  cities  which  pay  such 
meager  salaries  to  their  health  officers 
that  the  officers  must  spend  most  of  their 
time  and  energy  in  other  work  to  make 
a  living.  Nor  do  the  cities  which  boast 
their  attractions,  while  neglecting  to 
overcome  their  faults,  meet  with  her  ap- 
proval. Mrs.  Crane,  who  was  formerly 
a  Unitarian  minister,  is  not  the  type 
which  would  rush  roughshod  over  mis- 
creants and  make  them  suffer  unduly 
for  neglect.  Instead,  she  says  that  it  is 
the  public's  own  fault  if  conditions  are 
not  better.  She  says  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  citizen  to  realize  that  the  home  is 
the  seat  of  government.  "Don't  have 
your  own  back  yard  untidy ;  don't  throw 
dish  water  outside  or  leave  refuse  lying 
about.  Let  the  tradesman  once  realize 
that  all  you  care  about  is  a  marble  front, 
plate  glass  windows  and  plenty  of  paper 
frills,  quite  content  not  to  know  what 
goes  on  w^ithin  the  salesroom,  and  you'll 
get  just  what  you  deserve,"  she  says. 
State  laws  protecting  the  water  supply 
are  seldom  enforced  unless  public 
opinion  demands  it,  Mrs.  Crane  said, 
urging  club  women  everywhere  to  make 
this  a  particular  study  in  order  to  pre- 
vent typhoid  and  other  epidemics.  Food 
supplies,  she  said,  should  be  woman's 
particular  interest.  "Risk  being  called 
a  crank,  but  find  definitely  that  food  is 
clean  when  sold,  as  well  as  when  con- 
sumed." 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Seattle  has  $250,000  pledged 
for  a  building  and  is  at  work  raising^ 
$50,000  additional. 

Within  eight  blocks  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
cities  are  seventeen  other  churches.  Only- 
seven  of  these  are  Protestant  churches; 
but  the  fact  that  ten  are  other  than  Pro- 
testant shows  that  there  is  not  working 
room  here  for  seven  Protestant  churches. 
No  wonder  that  the  pastor  is  asking  what 
the  harvest  will  be  from  all  his  earnest 
endeavor.  0,  the  unwisdom  of  unfeder- 
ated  church  work  ! — The  Pacific. 
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Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  is  about  to  really  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  rest,  and  worth-while  vacation. 
He  has  been  minister  of  the  church  for 
eleven  years,  and  this  is  his  first  extended 
absence.  "With  Mrs.  Goodridge  he  leaves 
Santa  Barbara  on  July  27th.  After 
visiting  their  daughter  in  Spokane,  they 
pass  on  East  and  sail  from  IMontreal, 
August  24th.  They  will  pass  the  fall  in 
England.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
winter  will  be  spent  in  Rome,  but  many 
other  continental  points  of  interest  will 
also  be  visited.  The  time  will  be  di- 
vided between  rest  and  study.  During 
his  absence  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied 
by  Rev.  Theodore  C.  "Williams,  formerly 
of  New  York  City,  well  known  as  a 
preacher,  teacher  and  hymn-writer,  and 
with  many  friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Minneapolis  also  has  her  problems, 
and  solves  them  with  pain  and  travail.  A 
telegraphed  dispatch  of  July  27th  says: 
"Andrew  Carnegie's  money  is  not 
tainted,  is  the  decision  the  Minneapolis 
City  Council  reached  to-day,  after  an  all- 
night  session.  For  a  week  the  city  has 
debated  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  $125,000 
to  erect  branch  libraries." 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
final  services  prior  to  the  five  weeks' 
vacation  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
will  be  held  to-day  by  the  Rev.  William 
Day  Simonds.  During  the  vacation  per- 
iod all  of  the  activities  of  the  church  and 
parish  will  be  suspended.  Professor 
George  D.  Castor  of  the  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Berkeley  will  con- 
duct vesper  service  for  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  near  the 
flagpole  in  Mosswood  Park  this  evening. 
The  subject  will  be  "The  Social  Message 
of  Jesus,"  and  the  members  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Glee  Club  will  contribute  songs. — 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  July  7,  1912. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Episco- 
pal Church  has  built  more  than  fifty 
churches  in  Idaho.  The  churches  are 
giving  for  missions  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  gave  ten  years  ago,  and  in  the  self- 
supporting  fields  the  offerings  have  in- 
creased seven  fold. 


ContributcD. 

"Something  to  Hope  For." 

By  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 

A  shabby,  forlorn-looking  man  was 
seen  to  invest  his  last  coin  in  a  lottery 
ticket.  When  a  well-meaning  philan- 
thropist who  had  witnessed  the  transac- 
tion rebuked  him  for  his  folly,  he  turned 
upon  his  accuser  with  a  pained  and  sur- 
prised expression,  replying,  "But.  ]\Iis- 
ter,  I  must  have  something  to  hope  for." 

What  a  world  of  pathos  and  of  homely 
philosophy  is  in  that  reply.  He  might 
be  hungTy  and  cold  and  homeless  and 
friendless,  but  in  that  little  piece  of 
dirty  pasteboard,  securely  tucked  away 
in  his  ragged  jacket,  he  had  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  fortune. — the  possibility  of 
relief  from  his  wretchedness  and  hunger. 
He  had  "something  to  hope  for;"  and  in 
that  hope  his  pains  and  suffering  were 
forgotten. 

Not  only  lotteries  but  all  institutions 
live  upon  this  hope  that  springs  forever 
new  in  the  human  heart.  Life  and  hope 
are  almost  synonymous.  Life  is  a  lean- 
ing forward,  a  reaching  for  something 
not  yet  attained.  When  one  feels  that 
there  is  nothing  to  strive  for,  when  hope 
is  gone,  life  soon  ceases,  and  in  the  last 
desperate  moment  we  grasp  at  any 
straw  that  may  keep  our  hope  afloat  a 
little  longer. 

The  merchant,  apparently,  deals  in 
present  necessities.  Yet,  in  every  trans- 
action, he  has  his  eye  intently  fastened 
upon  the  future.  That  his  customer  may 
return  and  l)ring  others  with  him,  is  the 
hope  on  which  he  lives,  and  the  future  is 
tied  up  in  every  package  that  pa-sses 
over  his  counters.  The  banker  does  busi- 
ness on  hope.  The  whole  policy  of  his 
institution  is  determined  by  what  he  be- 
lieves the  future  holds  in  store  for  the 
business  world.  The  teacher  knows  that 
if  he  can  keep  the  child  hoping  and  an- 
ticipating, both  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  easy. 

Hope  is  peculiarly  a  human  attril)ute. 
It  has  small  place  in  the  primitive,  half- 
animal  man.  lie  hadn't  sufficient  depth 
of  mind  to  project  himself  into  the 
future.  Hope  existed  only  as  a  blind  in- 
stinct that  carried  him  unconsciously 
forward.  But  as  his  mind  grew  in  power 
and  elasticity,  the  fascinations  of  the 
future  ran  riot  in  his  mind.     He  knew 
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nothing-  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  how 
one  thing  grew  out  of  another.  His 
reasoning  power  was  undeveloped  and 
erratic.  He  projected  himself  forward 
and  lived  chiefly  in  his  imagination.  This 
untrained  and  undisciplined  power 
created  new  worlds  and  ranged  about 
through  space  without  let  or  hindrance. 
This  was  the  age  of  di'amatic  romantic- 
ism. The  more  unreal  and  fantastic  a 
thing  was,  the  more  it  appealed  to  people 
and  the  surer  were  they  of  its  reality. 
Everything  was  a  sort  of  guess  work. 
Magic  and  miracle  Avere  the  controlling 
forces.  What  gave  things  their  stamp 
of  superiority,  was  their  unaccountahil- 
ity,  their  impracticability  and  their  im- 
probability. People  wandered  about  in 
search  of  wonders,  for  wonders  alone  ap- 
pealed to  them.  Unknown  lands  were 
conceived  of  as  utterly  unlike  anything 
they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  period  of 
magical  pools,  fountains  of  youth  and 
Eldorados.  In  the  skies  were  cities  with 
golden  streets,  peopled  with  divinities 
and  angels.  This  world  of  the  untrained 
imagination  became  to  them  the  real 
world  they  were  to  dwell  in. 

People  thus  inhabited  two  worlds  and 
lived  two  distinct  lives.  There  was  the 
hard,  prosaic,  materialistic  world  of 
everyday  necessity  that  held  them  in  its 
grip,  forcing  them  into  practical  lines  of 
action;  and  there  was  this  imaginative 
world  of  fancy  in  which  they  lived  in 
their  dreams  by  night  and  day.  The  one 
was  extremely  prosaic.  The  other  ex- 
tremely fantastic.  They  were  so  unlike 
and  so  widely  separated  that  they  could 
not  even  correct  each  other.  There  was 
little  chance  of  man's  improving  his 
actual  life  so  long  as  the  intoxication  of 
the  imaginary  life  was  upon  him.  There 
was  no  connecting  link  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect that  could  vitally  unite  them. 

These  two  lives  were  not  related  to 
each  other  as  the  ideal  and  the  real. 
Heaven  was  not  an  ideal  world.  No  one 
had  any  notion  that  this  world  was  be- 
coming a  heaven.  No  one  was  trying  to 
make  it  such.  The  two  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct, not  only  in  reality  but  in  possi- 
bilities. They  weren't  subject  to  any  of 
the  same  laws.  They  were  not  parts  of 
the  same  universe.  The  Avay  to  experi- 
ence heaven  was  to  repudiate  the  world. 


—to  despise  it,  to  cast  it  off.  These  two 
worlds  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  impassable  gulf  that  only  a  miracle 
could  bridge.  The  two  constantly  re- 
acted upon  each  other,  making  the  real 
world  life  less  interesting  and  more 
prosaic,  and  imaginary  life  more  fan- 
tastic and  unreal. 

A  new  order  of  things  is  coming  in. 
Man  is  everywhere  now  seeing  cause  and 
effect, — how  one  thing  grows  out  of  an- 
other. The  fascination  of  miracle  is  giv- 
ing way  to  the  fascination  of  law,  and 
the  old  capricious  world  of  his  over- 
wrought fancy  is  disappearing.  The 
world  of  every-day  life,  that  seemed  so 
stupid  and  dull,  is  so  no  longer.  jNIan 
sees  infinite  possibilities  and  richness, 
where  he  coulcl  see  nothing  while  his  eyes 
were  blinded  by  fantastic  mirages. 

There  comes  to  his  vision  a  second 
world  and  another  life,  but  it  is  not  the 
fantastic  second  world  of  his  untamed 
imagination  that  held  him  enthralled  so 
long.  It  is  his  ideal  of  what  this  world 
and  this  life  ought  to  be.  The  two  are 
not  separated  by  a  chasm,  only  to  be 
crossed  by  a  miracle.  There  is  the  closest 
possible  connection  between  the  two. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect  binds  them 
together.  The  one  is  the  image  of  what 
the  other  must  become.  Man's  Avork  be- 
comes clear  to  him.  It  is  not  planning 
a  way  of  escape  from  one  world  in  order 
to  gain  the  other;  but  it  is  to  build  the 
one  out  of  the  other.  It  is  the  song  and 
the  summons  of  the  ideal  that  is  trans- 
forming the  world.  Since  the  ideal  has 
replaced  the  old  fantastic  dream,  man 
has  made  greater  progress  in  his  conquest 
of  the  world  than  in  all  time  before. 

Lender  the  old  romantic  intoxication, 
man  was  brave  and  daring  and  courage- 
ous and  unselfish,  but  there  was  little 
wisdom  or  purpose  in  it.  He  was  strik- 
ing out  at  random,  with  no  reasonable 
end  in  view.  The  fact  that  he  lived  so 
largely  in  a  world  of  unreality  made 
him  oblivious  to  the  real  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  surrounded  him.  Center- 
ing all  his  hope  in  another  world  and  re- 
garding this  world  as  only  a  transient 
abiding  place,  caused  him  to  go  to  his 
death  on  battlefield,  in  famine  or  pestil- 
ence Avith  spirit  undaunted.  He  never 
asked  the  cause  or  the  reason  for  any- 
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thing.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  a  cause  or  reason  for  things. 
He  was  simply  carried  on  by  an  endless 
procession  of  fascinating-  pictures,  vis- 
ions that  ever  danced  before  his  imagina- 
tion. No  matter  how  many  of  his  com- 
rades fell  by  the  wayside,  he  was  drawn 
on  by  the  spell  of  enchantment  that  car- 
ried him  on  his  course. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

This  random,  untamed,  undirected  ac- 
tion was  w^asteful  in  the  extreme.  It  ran 
counter  to  and  ignored  all  the  lav/s  by 
which  life  is  conserved  and  prog-ress 
achieved.  When  pestilence  and  disease 
ravaged  the  human  world,  man  could 
only  wring  his  helpless  hands  and  accept 
it  as  an  inevitable  part  of  this  miserable 
old  world, — as  the  Avill  of  Qod  which  a 
miracle  alone  could  correct. 

The  thinking  man  to-day  knows  there 
is  a  cause  for  all  these  things.  lie  at 
once  feels  the  call  to  seek  out  the  cause, 
that  it  may  be  removed.  He  knows  that 
it  is  the  operation  of  some  law  that  is 
Avithin  his  control,  if  he  can  but  discover 
it.  This  is  the  basis  of  his  hope,  instead 
of  reliance  on  a  miracle  as  of  old. 

So  it  is  with  storms  and  all  convulsions 
of  nature.  Instead  of  standing  in  mute, 
helpless  terror,  he  now  knows  they  are  all 
the  effects  of  causes  that  he  may  search 
out.  Knowing  these,  he  can  so  adjust 
himself  to  them  that  instead  of  their  ter- 
rorizing him,  he  can  harness  them  and 
set  them  to  work  to  do  his  bidding,  thus 
transforming  them  from  enemies  to 
friends,  from  ruthless  masters  to  willing 
servants. 

Questions  of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice, 
crime  and  unhappiness,  may  be  met  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  all  the  effects 
of  causes  that  may  be  removed,  and  must 
be  removed.  We  have  no  right  to  accept 
them  as  inevitable.  They  do  not  exist  in 
our  ideal  world;  they  should  not  exist  in 
this.  In  proportion  as  the  new  attitude 
toward  life  replaces  the  old,  will  it  be 
easy  to  deal  with  them.  Life  is  making 
the  ideal  real,  translating  our  rational 
dreams  into  actuality. 

I"^nder  the  old  order  everything  was  a 
guess  and  a  gamble.  The  whole  Avorld  of 
human  activity  was  a  great  lottery. 
Those  who  drew  the  lucky  numbers  had 
the  easy  seats.     The  others  looked  en- 


viously on,  hoping  that  next  time  they 
might  be  the  lucky  ones. 

We  want  all  the  courage  and  daring 
that  has  characterized  past  ages.  We 
want  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
live  or  die  for  a  cause.  But  we  want  it 
to  be  a  real  cause, — something  they  can 
see  has  its  place  in  the  rational  order  of 
things. 

We  want  to  invest  our  all  in  hope,  but 
not  in  hope  based  on  a  mere  random 
guess, — a  gamble  with  fate.  All  knowl- 
edge and  all  experience  should  enter  into 
our  hope, — should  point  the  way.  This 
world  of  ours  is  not  a  lottery  or  a  wheel 
of  fortune  which  takes  our  all  and  re- 
turns much  to  some  and  nothing  to 
many.  This  is  a  world  of  exact  working 
law;  whenever  something  is  put  into  it, 
something  always  comes  out ;  and  when 
nothing  is  put  in,  nothing  comes  out. 
The  chaos  and  uncertainty  and  injustice 
that  confront  us  everywhere  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  chaotic  and  disorganized 
thinking.  When  mankind  approaches 
the  world  Avith  well-ordered  vision  that 
sees  the  world-forces  as  beneficial  forces 
to  make  friends  Avith,  hope  Avill  ripen 
into  assurance,  and  life  AA'ill  be  safe  and 
joyous. 


Madrona. 

Captain  of  the  western  world. 
Thou  that  apest  Robin  Hood! 
Green  above  thy  scarlet  hose. 
How  thy  velvet  mantle  shows! 
Never  tree  like  thee  arrayed, 
O  thou  gallant  of  the  glade! 

When  the  fervid  August  sun 
Scorches  all  it  looks  upon, 
And  the  balsam  of  the  pine 
Drips  from  stem  to  needle  fine, 
Round  thy  compact  shade  arranged. 
Not  a  leaf  of  thee  is  changed ! 

When  the  yellow  autumn  sun 
Saddens  all  it  looks  upon. 
Spreads  its  sackcloth  on  the  hills. 
Strews  its  ashes  in  the  rills. 
Thou  thy  scarlet  hose  dost  doff. 
And  in  limbs  of  jiurest  bulT", 
Challengest  the  somber  glade 
For  a  sylvan  masquerade. 
Where,  oh,  where,  shall  he  begin 
Who  would  paint  thee,  harlequin? 
With  thy  waxen  burnished  leaf, 
With  thy  branches'  red  relief. 
With  thy  jwlytintod  fruit,— 
Tn  thy  spring  or  autumn  suit, — 
AVIicre  begin,  and  oh,  where  end, 
7'buu  whose  charms  all  art  transcend? 
—Bret  Ilarte. 
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Death  of  David  Bush. 

David  Bush,  the  honored  and  respected 
Tax  Collector  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  laid  to  rest  on  July  lOtli.  A 
good  and  true  man,  brave  and  patient, 
he  leaves  a  memory  fragrant  and  un- 
stained. For  sixty-one  years  a  resident 
of  California,  he  was  identified  with 
much  of  her  history,  and  associated  with 
many  organizations. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  Pioneer 
Hall,  and  the  ritual  of  the  Society  of 
Pioneers,  of  which  Mr.  Bush  was  a  prom- 
inent member,  was  read  by  his  intimate 
friend.  Grand  Marshal  W.  W.  Hobart. 
The  Bohemian  Club,  the  Veteran  Volun- 
teer Fire  Brigade,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  office  of  the  Tax  Collector 
were  represented  by  a  number  of  their 
members. 

Funeral  music  was  rendered  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Quartet.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  Unitarian  minister 
of  Oakland,  repeated  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  and  afterwards  spoke  on  the 
words,  "God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Mr.  Bush  had  been  elected  Tax  Col- 
lector three  successive  terms,  and  made  a 
most  efficient  and  popular  officer.  He 
was  of  a  very  kindly  and  genial  tem- 
perament and  won  and  held  manj^ 
friends.  He  was  one  who  "bore  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully."  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  compelled  to  undergo 
the  amputation  of  a  foot.  He  soon  ap- 
peared on  crutches,  with  eyes  as  bright 
and  mien  as  cheerful  as  before.  No  one 
ever  heard  him  complain. 

Later  the  malady  attacked  the  other 
leg,  and  his  remaining  foot  was  removed. 
His  bodily  health  remained  good,  and 
very  soon  visitors  at  the  office  found  him 
in  a  low  chair  with  large  Avheels,  which 
he  worked  with  his  hands  with  great  ease, 
so  that  he  passed  freely  around  his  office 
attending  to  his  business  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  as  though  his  condition  was 
a  matter  of  small  concern. 

Such  an  example  is  stronger  than  any 
homily  on  fortitude.  He  accepted  his 
lot  like  a  man,  asking  no  favors  and 
craving  no  sympathy. 

Such  men  are  not  forgotten,  and  "ver- 
ily they  have  their  reAvard." 


The  Dunnigan  Society  —  How  It 
Happened. 

So  far  as  known  the  latest  acquisition 
to  the  Unitarian  faith  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  society  of  eighteen  members 
at  Dunnigan,  Cal.  The  little  town  of 
Dunnigan  is  situated  in  the  flourishing 
and  wealthy  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
It  is  twenty  miles  up  the  valley  from 
Woodland  and  is  the  child  of  this  Uni- 
tarian parent,  through  two  of  its  mem- 
bers who  leavened  the  lump. 

It  happened  like  this.  These  two  peo- 
ple moved  into  the  country  community 
of  Dunnigan,  where  up  to  the  time  of 
their  coming  the  community  had  been 
one,  divided  against  itself.  Some  years 
before  a  Union  church  had  been  built  in 
the  village  by  those  of  various  faiths.  In 
this  little  church  our  Methodist  friends 
hold  two  services  each  month.  These 
two  Unitarians,  true  to  the  religion  of 
service,  proceeded  to  get  hold  of  an  old 
store  building  and  to  renovate  it,  imtil  to- 
day it  carries  the  club-house  air  and  sur- 
roundings. Here  they  have  drawn  the 
young  and  old  from  the  farms  miles 
around  once  every  two  weeks. 

Happening  to  be  one  of  those  asked 
to  fill  one  of  the  course  numbers  with 
my  lecture  upon  "The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews,"  at  the  close  I  was  asked  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  come  to 
them  upon  some  Sunday  and  preach.  Ar- 
rangements were  made,  with  the  result 
that  Unitarian  services  were  wanted  once 
each  month.  The  Woodland  people  kind- 
ly consenting  to  accept  a  substitute  once 
a  month,  I  continued  to  speak  for  the 
next  five  months  to  an  average  congre- 
gation of  sixty  people.  On  closing  the 
work  in  June  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  interest  had  become  so  earnest 
that  eighteen  were  willing  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  Unitarian  society,  so  that 
the  good  work  might  be  carried  forward 
next  winter  and  indefinitely.  Thus  in 
some  ways  I  consider  the  work  at  Dun- 
nigan the  most  important  of  the  four 
places  which  are  now  under  my  care. 
The  congregation  at  Dunnigan  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  thinking  and  industrious 
ranchmen  and  their  wives  and  families. 
Has  ITnitarianism  a  message  for  the 
masses?     I  wonder. 

Franklin  Baker. 
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%\)t  Sermon 

Loyalty  in  Religion.* 

By  Eev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  D.D. 

"And  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  own 
people." — 2  Kings,  iv.  13. 

The  si^ificance  of  this  story  lies  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  answer  of  the  Shn- 
namite.  She  had  shown  hospitality  to 
the  prophet,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make 
return.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  he 
asked.  Shall  I  speak  to  the  kins:  in  your 
behalf?  Or  shall  I  recommend  you  to 
the  captain  of  the  host?  She  answered 
with  the  pride  of  the  peasant  woman: 
They  can  do  nothing-  for  me.  They  are 
not  "of  my  kind.  Let  them  go  their  way 
while  I  go  mine.  I  abide  with  mine  own 
people. 

As  we  read  the  story  we  feel  that  we 
are  coming  upon  one  of  the  elemental 
sources  of  power.  It  is  a  power  at  once 
conservative  and  radical.  It  holds  our 
human  world  together  as  gravitation 
holds  the  physical  world.  It  is  the  at- 
traction Avhich  draws  us  to  our  own  kind. 
That  which  most  moves  us  is  the  sense 
that  there  is  something  which  belongs  to 
us  and  to  which  we  belong.  Our  people 
may  not  be  the  greatest  or  the  wisest 
people  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  ours, 
and  we  are  drawn  to  them  irresistibly. 
The  great  question  in  regard  to  any  man 
is  this:  To  whom  does  he  belong?  The 
rationalist  is  inclined  to  overlook  the  per- 
sonal considerations  which  determine  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  men.  He  treats 
the  individual  as  if  he  stood  alone.  Pie 
appeals  to  enlightened  self-interest  and 
proclaims  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  Avilling  to  exercise  it.  In 
politics  and  religion  it  is  not  enough  to 
see  an  abstract  truth.  There  is  a  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  friends  and  kindred 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  We  do  not 
know  how  compelling  it  is  till  we  come 
to  some  moment  of  decision.  We  must 
take  a  forward  step.  Then  it  is  that  we 
ask  not  simply  whither  we  are  going,  but 
with  whom  ? 

It  is  beeause  of  these  instinctive  affilia- 
tions that  human  history  is  unpredicable. 

*  Preached  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  oc 
Thursday,  April  18,  1912. 


A  world  in  which  people  acted  uniformly 
according  to  the  dictates  of  individual 
reason  might  be  a  better  world  than  this, 
or  it  might  be  worse ;  it  certainly  would 
be  amazingly  ditferent.  Shelley  pictured 
such  a  world.  When  all  the  old  bonds  of 
loyalty  had  been  dissolved,  man  stood 
"Sceptreless  —  but  man.  Equal,  un- 
classed,  nationless,  exempt  from  all  wor- 
ship." Such  a  condition  has  never  been 
realized,  in  any  large  way,  upon  the 
earth.  We  know  the  individual  only  as 
he  is  related  to  other  individuals,  and  in 
the  closeness  of  these  relations  is 
strength.  In  one  of  his  greatest  speechas 
John  Bright  used  with  wonderful  etfect 
the  story  of  the  Shunamite  woman.  He 
put  aside  the  offer  of  personal  advantage, 
with  the  simple  words,  "I  dwell  among 
mine  own  people."  At  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
then  a  colonel  in  the  regular  aJcmy,  was 
offered  a  command  in  the  Union  forces. 
It  was  a  momentous  decision  which  he 
had  to  make.  How  should  this  man  of 
great  military  genius  and  of  undoubted 
personal  honor  decide  ? 

Colonel  Lee  had  already  made  his  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier.  He  believed  in  the 
Union,  he  hated  slavery,  and  had  already 
freed  his  oa\ti  slaves.  He  had  no  illusions 
in  regard  to  the  tragic  character  of  the 
impending  struggle.  Yet  that  which  de- 
cided his  action  was  his  conception  of 
loyalty.  He  was  a  Virginian.  When 
Virginia  was  invaded  he  must  stand  by 
his  own  people.  It  was  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  case.  He  must 
obey  the  call  that  came  from  the  land 
of  his  birth.  The  same  motives  which 
appeal  to  the  soldier  determine  religious 
affiliations.  We  talk  of  following  truth. 
The  truth  which  we  follow  and  for 
which  we  sacrifice  ourselves  is  not  an 
al)straction.  It  is  something  wliich  has 
familiar  asvsociations ;  we  love  it  "for 
friends'  and  companions'  sake."  These 
human  ties  are  always  stronger  than  the 
rationalist  thinker  imagines.  We  think 
of  religion  as  something  that  we  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Our  fundamental 
religion  is  something  that  we  did  not 
make  and  cannot  unmake.  Beneath  all 
the  differences  of  dogma  there  is  some- 
fhing  that  is  in  the  blood.  sometliin<jr  that 
belongs  to  the  nature.   Walter  Seott  tells 
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us  of  the  interview  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  girl,  Diana  Vernon,  and  her 
Protestant  lover,  who  is  trying  to  shake 
in  some  way  her  faith.  He  appeals  to 
her  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  indg- 
ment.  He  says:  "Consult  some  of  our 
learned  divines.  Or,  better  still,  con- 
sult your  own  excellent  understanding." 
"Hush."  said  Diana,  "no  more  of  that. 
I  belong  to  an  antiquated  religion.  But 
— forsake  the  faith  of  my  gallant  fath- 
ers? I  Avould  as  soon,  if  I  were  a  man, 
forsake  the  banner  of  my  clan  in  the 
time  of  battle  and  turn  against  it  like  a 
foul  traitor  and  follow  the  banner  of  the 
victorious  army."  That  is  the  decisive 
thing.  It  was  her  religion  and  her 
father's  religion,  and  she  refused  to  dis- 
cuss anything  more. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  if  Socrates  in 
any  company  were  to  say,  "Come,  let  us 
study  philosophy,"  and  Charles  of 
Sweden  were  to  wave  his  sword  and  cry% 
"Follow  me  and  we  will  dethrone  the 
Czar,"  every  man  would  follow  Charles. 
I  think  we  might  go  further,  and  say 
that  Socrates  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  folloAv  the  hero.  Now,  what  does  all 
this  mean  to  us  Avho  believe  in  a  liberal 
religion  and  in  a  rational  faith"/  Shall 
we  look  upon  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
as  belonging  only  to  the  lower  forms  of 
faith,  or  shall  we  learn  how  to  use  it  for 
higher  ends  ?  Here  is  a  force  which  may 
work  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  must 
understand  it,  and  make  it  work  for 
good.  ]\Iany  intelligent  people  see  the 
power  of  a  blind  loyalty  but  do  not  see 
the  possibility  of  a  loyalty  that  has  be- 
com.e  clear-sighted  ancl  self-determining. 
They  appreciate  the  power  Avhich  holds 
together  the  clan  and  the  sect,  but  they 
do  not  see  that  it  is  possible,  by  taking 
thought,  to  build  up  a  more  inclusive 
community  life.  If  the  lower  loyalty  is 
strong,  may  not  the  higher  loyalty  be- 
come stronger?  Men  and  women  are 
drawn  towards  that  which  they  have 
come  to  feel  to  be  truly  their  own.  They 
go  to  their  own  people.  But  who  are 
their  own  people?  It  is  possible  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  accordance  with 
the  higher  reason.  There  may  be  a  re- 
construction of  essential  loyalties. 

The  existence  to-day  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  the  American  Republic 


are  examples  of  such  reconstructions.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  build  up  a  colonial  empire 
on  the  principle  of  simple  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country.  From  these  islands 
men  went  forth  to  found  Britains  be- 
yond the  seas.  They  carried  with  them 
laws,  traditions,  loyalties.  Statesmen 
forgot  that  in  the  new  lands  they  would 
form  new  ties.  The  children  of  the  col- 
onists would  not  feel  just  as  their  fathers 
felt.  The  sentiment  of  nationality  would 
bind  them  to  the  land  in  which  they 
were  born ;  they  would  find  there  their 
own  people.  When  the  colonist  became 
a  patriot,  the  Empire  would  begin  to 
disintegrate. 

During  the  last  century  the  whole 
principle  of  loyalty  has  been  recon- 
sidered. It  has  been  said  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  create  a  loyalty  not  of 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  part, 
but  of  each  part  to  the  M^hole.  The 
Canadian  is  loyal  to  Canada,  the  Aus- 
tralian to  Australia,  while  above  the 
local  loyalties  is  the  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
pire. St.  Augustine,  commenting  on  the 
text,  "Let  brotherly  love  continue,"  said 
that  brotherly  love  is  the  only  kind  of 
love  that  can  continue,  because  it  is 
based  on  equality.  The  tie  that  binds 
together  a  league  of  equal  States  in 
brotherly  love  is  stronger  than  that 
which  binds  inferiors  to  superiors. 
Love  can  do  what  fear  cannot  attain  to. 

In  like  manner  the  American  Repub- 
lic has  reconsidered  the  nature  of  the 
loyalty  which  binds  its  citizens  to  itself. 
Originally  its  population  Avas  homo- 
geneous. ]\Iore  than  half  a  century  ago 
the  dangers  of  immigration  began  to  be 
apparent.  From  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  men  of  diverse  races  and  lan- 
guages poured  into  the  country.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  influx  of 
aliens?  Appeal  was  made  to  the  old 
principle  of  loyalty.  The  cry  was 
raised,  "America  for  the  Americans. 
Let  us  keep  the  country  for  our  own 
people."  It  was  a  battle  against  fate. 
Here  were  vast  spaces  to  be  filled.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  were  vast 
populations  seeking  new  opportunities. 
They  could  not  be  kept  out.  Then  the 
wisest  Americans  began  to  reconsider 
the   whole   problem.     America  must   be 
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kept  for  the  Americans.  Yes;  let  lis 
make  these  newcomers  Americans.  Let 
lis  see  to  it  that  they  do  not,  after  coming- 
to  our  shores,  continue  to  think  and  feel 
as  aliens.  There  was  only  one  way  to  turn 
the  threatened  evil  into  a  source  of  na- 
tional strength,  and  that  was  to  give 
these  immigrants  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. Now  in  the  great  centers  the 
work  of  welcome  is  organized.  The 
Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Pole  arc  made 
to  feel  that  they  have  come  to  their 
own.  You  may  hear  them  singing,  "My 
country,  'tis  of  thee,"  and  that  country 
is  "the  land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride." 
Their  children  think  of  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  English  Puritans. 
All  this  has  a  bearing  on  our  problem 
as  members  of  free  churches.  The  driv- 
ing power  must  always  be  human  sym- 
pathy. The  same  power  which  moved 
the  ancient  churches  must  move  ours. 
We  must  direct  this  power  to  ends  which 
our  reason  and  conscience  approve. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  invest  the  newly 
discovered  truth  with  warm  human  in- 
terests and  associations.  AVe  must  make 
them  our  own,  and  love  them  as  we  love 
our  own  family.  In  this  we  are  follow- 
ing the  principle  of  adoption.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  there  can  be  real 
loyalty  to  an  adopted  country.  So  there 
can  be  loyalty  to  an  adopted  faith.  It 
must  be  a  real  adoption.  It  must  be 
made  fully  our  own.  We  must  have  that 
"spirit  of  adoption  by  which  we  cry 
Abba.  Father,"  and  by  which  we  come 
to  think  of  our  fellow-believers  as  our 
brothers.  We  must  be  no  longer  aliens, 
but  members  of  one  household.  We 
must  adopt  not  only  ideas,  but  persons. 
We  must  bring  truth  to  the  white  heat 
of  loyalty,  until  we  and  our  children 
can  say,  "These  men  and  women  are  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  because  they  do  the 
will  of  God."  Now  that,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  what  makes  us  come  together  in  an 
assembly  like  this,  and  I  believe  that  we 
must  come  to  say  with  even  more  insist- 
ence than  our  brothers,  "We  believe  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throuuhout 
the  world."  If  we  are  to  rise  a])ove  sec- 
tarianism and  class  feeling,  we  must 
present  to  the  world,  not  only  a  liiyher 
sense,  but  a  more  enthusiastic  ajipeal  of 
loyaltv. 


"I  go  with  mine  own  people."  Who 
are  they  ?  Here  we  find  societj^  threat- 
ened with  warfare  of  the  classes.  The 
church,  which  calls  for  the  higher  loy- 
alty, does  not  and  cannot  allow  itself  to 
take  the  part  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
church  that  is  to  bring  peace  with  justice 
must  lift  up  the  standard  higher  than 
that,  teaching  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  as  they  come  to  it  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  "Ye  are  all  brethren."  There 
are  interests  in  common,  and  these  in- 
terests are  not  mere  abstractions.  It 
simply  means  that  we  are  teaching  the 
whole  nation.  We  are  appalled  by  the 
cost  of  war  and  warlike  preparations, 
but  never  may  we  expect  to  end  them  by 
counting  the  cost,  or  throwing  discredit 
on  the  soldierly  spirit,  the  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  dare,  the  spirit  of  youth  that 
flames  forth  at  the  demands  of  loyalty. 
What  we  need  to  do,  what  we  must  do, 
beyond  this  loyalty  to  the  nation,  is  to 
strengthen  the  greater  loyalty  to  man- 
kin-d,  so  that  the  time  may  come  when,  if 
nation  rises  against  nation,  there  shall 
be  an  instinctive  loyalty  that  shall  say, 
"For  shame !" 

AVhat  shall  we  say  against  loyalties 
of  sect  which  seem  to  shut  out  the  finer 
reason,  the  clearer  truth?  Abstract 
truth  can  never  gain  the  victory.  We 
can  only  say  that,  by  a  law  of  being,  the 
eternal  word  must  become  flesh  and 
dwell  among  us.  The  truth  of  reason 
must  be  the  compelling  love  of  the  heart. 
It  must  be  associated  with  love  of  father 
and  mother  and  friend,  so  that  we  may 
say,  "For  my  brethren  and  for  my  con- 
victions' sake  we  will  say,  pence  be  with 
you."  You  must  love  the  truth  that  is 
to  make  you  free,  as  you  love  your  dear- 
est friend.  You  must  become  familiar 
with  it,  as  you  are  familiar  with  your 
own  honie.  Religion  is  a  kind  of  home- 
sickness, as  a  great  philoso])her  has  said. 
It  is  that  which  calls  us  back  to  our  own 
country  and  our  own  friends.  When, 
out  of  a  narrow  national  lovalty.  reli<rion 
grew  for  the  first  time  to  a  point  from 
which  it  could  see  the  wider  horizons  of 
humanity,  it  is  fornd  that  men  said  th(Mi : 
"The  old  order  is  passing  away.  We  can 
no  longer  worship  together.  Religion  de- 
composes and  fails."  Then  there  came 
men  who  preached  far  and  wide  a  doc- 
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trine  that  made  old  distinctions  no  longer 
of  any  effect,  that  said,  "Between  Greek 
and  Barbarian  there  is  no  difference," 
and  bound  both  together  in  a  new  body. 
The  center  of  the  new  loyalty  is  the 
kind  of  faith  which,  renouncing  the  faith 
of  the  past,  lays  hold  on  the  faith  of  the 
future.  Faith  is  the  "substance  of  things 
hoped  for."  Is  it  not  the  secret  of  our 
religion  that,  like  the  men  of  old  who 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  not  knowing 
whither  they  went,  we  see  certain  great 
promises,  and  in  perfect  loyalty  embrace 
them?  You  are  come  to  a  city  of  the 
living  God,  an  innumerable  company, 
into  the  religious  assembly  of  the  first- 
bom,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
Do  you  feel  that  loyalty  belongs  onh^  to 
some  narrow  faith  or  sect?  Do  you  not 
feel  the  call  of  your  own  ?  Do  you  not 
remember  the  men  and  women  whose 
lives  made  yours  possible,  your  spiritual 
ancestors  ?  They  represented  love,  faith, 
hope,  lo.yalty;  and,  as  these  things  come 
into  our  hearts,  and  these  instinctive  loy- 
alties unite  themselves  to  reason  and  to 
truth,  we  shall  come  unto  our  own. 


©eparcmcnt  of  t^e  pacific  Coa0t 
Conference 


Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

By  Edward  Eobeson  Taylor. 

The  heart  of  Nature  throbbed  against  his  own : 
Deep-nested  in  the  grass  he  loved  to  lie 
And  watch  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Till  in  his  heart  their  very  souls  were  grown; 

He  floated  with  the  cloud  above  him  blown. 
The  winds  were  his,  the  streamlet  murmuring 

by. 

The  tree  his  brother  was,  while  soaring  high 
On    Hope's    vast    wings    he    ranged    Faith's 
farthest  zone. 

Beauty  was  his  beyond  man's  niggard  worth ; 
Her  fairies  blest  him  from  his  very  birth, 
And  at  his  wand  the  Venus  breathed  anew. 

Though    early    doomed    he    made    no    wail    nor 
whine, 
But  on  he  strode  a  spirit  brave  and  true. 
Still  living  greatly  on  the  things  divine. 


Not  Out  of  Reach. 

You  think  them  out  of  reach,  your  dead? 

Nay,  by  my  own  dead,  I  deny 
You're  "out  of  reach."     Be  comforted: 

'Tis  not  so  far  to  die. 

O  by  their  dear  remembered  smiles 

And  outheld  hands  and  welcoming  speech, 

They  wait  for  lis,  thousands  of  miles 
This  side  of  "out-of-reach." 

— James  Whitcomh  Biley. 


The  Constitution  under  which  our 
Conference  is  governed,  is  here  printed, 
in  order  that  the  churches  may  become 
more  familiar  with  it,  and  keep  it  for 
reference.  Do  its  provisions  meet  our 
needs?  Can  it  be  improved?  Would  it 
tend  to  greater  interest  and  better  serv- 
ice if  the  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Conference  instead  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors? Discussion  of  this  or  any  other 
question  relating  to  it  is  invited  for  this 
department. 

Eevised  Constitution  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Confere:nce  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Article  I. 
name. 
The    name    of   this    association    shall   lie   the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Article  II. 
objects. 
The   objects   of   this   Conference   shall   be   to 
promote  the  religious  life  and  mutual  sympathy 
of  the  societies  which  unite  in  it  and,  by  the 
raising  of  funds  and  in  other  ways,  to  co-oper- 
ate in  missionary  and  reform  work. 
Article  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  in  this  Conference  shall  consist 
of: 

1st.     The  Directors  of  the  Conference; 
2d.     Ex   officio   the    Field    Secretary    and 
Field   Agent   of   the   American   Uni- 
tarian   Association    for    the    Pacific 
Coast ; 
3d.     The   religious  societies  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  that,  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the   Conference   and   for  the 
then    current    year,    shall   have    con- 
tributed thereto  in  money. 
Each  of  such  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
representation,    at   the    annual   meeting   of   the 
Conference,    of    three    delegates    and    an    addi- 
tional delegate   for  each   one  hundred   families 
connected    therewith ;    such    delegateship   to    be 
evidenced  by  a  certificate  signed  by  the  proper 
officers    of    the    societies   to    be   thereby   repre- 
sented.    Each  member  and  delegate  present  in 
person  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  or  ballot  on  every 
matter    submitted    to    the    Conference    at    such 
meeting;  provided,  any  person  who  may  be  both 
member  of  and  delegate  to  the  Conference  shall 
be  entitled  to  but  one  such  vote  or  ballot. 
Article  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The  oflScers  of  this  Conference,  in  addition 
to  the  Directors,  shall  consist  of: 

First:  A  President  and  a  First  and  a  Sec- 
ond Vice-President ; 

Second:     A  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer; 
all  of  whom  shall,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
following   the    annual    meeting   of   the   Confer- 
ence,  be   elected   by   the   Board,   the   President 
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and  Vice-President  from  among  their  own  num- 
ber; the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  from  among 
their  own  number,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  from  among  members  of  the  societies 
belonging  to  the  Conference. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as 
are  usually  incident  to  such  officers,  and  they 
shall  hold  office  for  the  ensuing  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected;  provided,  the  Presi- 
dent or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  ceasing  to 
be  a  director  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer. 
Article  V. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  twelve 
persons,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  from  among  the  members  of  the 
societies  belonging  to  the  Conference,  and  shall 
be  divided  into  three  equal  classes,  one  of 
which  shall  retire  each  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  and  a  new  class  shall 
be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference to  hold  office  for  three  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  Provided :  That, 
of  the  Directors  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the  four  whose 
terms  expire  in  1911  shall  continue  in  office  as 
such  Directors  and  constitute  the  class  retiring 
in  1911,  and  the  four  whose  terms  expire  in 
1912  shall  continue  in  office  as  such  Directors 
and  constitute  the  class  retiring  in  1912,  and  at 
said  time  there  shall  be  elected  four  Directors 
to  constitute  the  class  retiring  in  1913.  Any 
vacancy  on  the  Board  may  be  filled  by  the  re- 
maining members  thereof,  the  person  so  elected 
to  fill  such  vacancy  to  hold  office  until  the  con- 
vening of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference; the  Conference  at  such  meeting  to  fill 
any  vacancy  then  existing  for  the  unexpired 
term  thereof. 

Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  general 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference,  and 
shall  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  calculated  to 
promote  its  objects.  The  powers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  suspended  during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference.  E-egular  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called 
upon  five  days'  written  notice  thereof  by  order 
of  the  President  or  upon  like  notice  by  the 
Secretary  at  request  of  seven  Directors. 
Article  VI. 

QUORUM  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF   CONFERENCE. 

Ten  delegates  representing  not  less  than  four 
societies  belonging  to  the  Conference  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Article  VII. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

An  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  designate,  such  designation 
to  be  made  and  written  notice  thereof  mailed 
to  each  memlior  of  the  Conference  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

The  regular  place  of  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters   in    the    City    of    San   Francisco,    but   any 


meeting  thereof  may  lae  called  for  any  other 
place,  and  the  Board,  when  in  session,  may  ad- 
journ to  any  other  place. 

Article  Ami. 

FUNDS. 

The  funds  of  the  Conference  shall  consist  of 
such  voluntary  donations  as  are  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  contributions- 
from  its  members,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  its 
discretion. 

Article  IX. 

NOTICES. 

All  notices  required  by  this  constitution  shall 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Secretary  and 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  addressed  to  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Conference  at  their  last 
known  address. 

Article  X. 
amendments. 
These  Articles  may  be  amended   at   anv  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
pro\aded,   notice  of  such  proposed  action   shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference and  by  the  Secretary  announced  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  an- 
nual meeting;   such  proposed  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  any  further  amendment  germane 
to  the  original  proposed  amendment,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Draft    of    By-Laws    of    the    Pacific    Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Article  I. 
The    President    shall    preside    at    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Article  IT. 
order  of  business. 
The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting- 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Credentials.. 

2.  Ecport  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committee  on 

(a)  Xominations. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

4.  Eeports  of 

(a)  Churchos. 

(b)  Alliances. 

(c)  Other  Auxiliaries. 

(d)  Pacific  Unitarian. 

(e)  ITnitarian  Headquarters. 

(f)  Secretary. 

(g)  Treasurer. 

(h)  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  Min- 
istry. 

(i)  Field  Work  on  Pacific  Coast  of  A. 
U.  A. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

(5.  Election  of  Directors  and  Delegates  to 
National  Conference. 

7.     Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

S.  Submission  of  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

9.     Miscellaneous. 

This  order  of  business  may  extend  over  the 
several  sessions  of  the  annual  mooting  of  the 
Conference  and  may  be  interspersed  with  such 
addresses  and  papers  as  the  program  of  the 
annual  mooting  may  jirovido. 
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Article  III. 

Eeports  of  Churches  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes;  Alliances  and  other  Auxiliaries  to  two 
minutes;  and  discussions  by  any  one  member  or 
delegate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  resolution 
•shall  be  limited  to  three  minutes,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent  the  time  is  extended. 
Article  IV. 

The  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  shall  be  prepared  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  and  the  minister  of  the  in- 
yiting  church. 

Article  V. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  repealed,  suspended 
■or  amended,  and  new  By-Laws  added  thereto 
at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference,  upon 
a  motion  in  writing  receiving  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  individual  members  and  delegates 
at  such  meeting. 


Our  Social  Platform. 

The  General  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  churches  stands  and 
believes  that  the  individual  churches 
must  stand  and  work: 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice 
for  all  men  of  all  races,  in  all  stations  of 
life. 

For  the  right  of  all  men  to  self-main- 
tenance, a  right  ever  to  be  wisely  safe- 
guarded against  encroachments  of  every 
Mnd. 

For  the  right  of  the  workers  to  some 
protection  against  the  hardships  result- 
ing from  swift  industrial  changes. 

For  the  principles  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  industrial  dissensions  and 
the  full  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  at  times  of  disagreement  or 
industrial  warfare. 

For  the  protection  of  the  workers  from 
dangerous  machinery,  occupational  dis- 
ease, and  mining  disasters. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and 
the  protection  of  children  from  exploita- 
tion in  industry  and  from  work  that  is 
degrading,  dwarfing  and  morally  x\n- 
wholesome. 

For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions 
of  toil  and  hours  of  labor  for  woman  as 
shall  safeguard  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  community. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  "sweating 
system." 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point,  and  for  that  degree  of 
leisure  for  all  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  human  life. 


For  a  release  from  employment  one 
day  in  seven  and  a  wage  based  not  on 
a  seven-day  week  but  on  a  six-day  week. 

For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in 
every  industry,  and  for  the  highest  wage 
that  each  industry  can  afford. 

For  the  most  equitable  division  of  the 
products  of  industry  that  can  ultimately 
be  devised. 

For  suitable  provision  for  the  old  age 
of  workers  and  for  those  incapacitated 
by  injur}"  in  industn'. 

For  the  control  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

For  the  gaining  of  wealth  according 
to  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  the 
holding  of  wealth  as  a  social  trust. 

For  the  discouragement  of  the  immod- 
erate desire  for  wealth ;  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  man  as  the  end  and  standard  of 
industrial  activity. 

For  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

For  proper  housing;  for  the  proper 
care  of  dependents  and  criminals;  for 
pure  food  and  drugs ;  for  wholesome  rec- 
reation; and  for  international  peace. 

For  such  safeguarding  and  extension 
of  the  institutions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment as  will  permit  and  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  against 
encroachments  from  the  special  interests 
of  the  few. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  the  General 
Coference  of  Unitarian  Churches  at 
Washington,  1911. 


Still  Striving  Forward. 

still  striving  forward,  let  us  laud 
Our  avocation  with  our  deed — - 
Not  perfect  words,  but  actions  plead 

Of  good  intents  to  man  and  God!  — 

Eemembering,  while  the  dollar  flames, 
And  ever  up  the  nightly  skies 
The  calm  and  patient  stars  arise — 

To  look  above  with  loftier  aims ; 

Remembering,  when  we  fear  to  move. 
Our  way  is  safe  to  onward  tread — 
Behind  us  quake  the  sands  we  dread — 

The  rock  is  firm  we  shrink  to  prove; 

Remembering,  in  sore  need  and  pain, 
The  struggle  is  the  victory — 
For  none  that  struggles  to  be  free 

Deals  any  lightest  blow  in  vain! 

— W.  D.  HoiveUs. 
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&rlectcD 

An  Afternoon  View  of  College 
Life. 

[An  address  by  Horace  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Trus- 
tee of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
delivered  at  the  University  on  Founders'  Day, 
March  9,  1912.] 

Last  Slimmer,  when  I  was  at  Harvard, 
I  was  asked  to  address  the  alumni  at 
their  annual  meeting.  There  were  per- 
haps three  or  four  thousand  of  them, 
from  the  man  who  received  his  diploma 
that  morning'  to  the  veteran  g-radnate  of 
sixty  years'  standing.  Anion g  them  was 
a  considerable  sprinklino-  of  venerable, 
white-haired  men,  and,  as  I  looked  into 
their  faces,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  why  have  they  come  here  to-day? 
You  will  say,  because  they  love  the  uni- 
versity. Very  well.  Is  it  simply  a  senti- 
mental regard  in  memory  of  the  bright 
days  and  pleasant  fellows  of  old  times? 
Or  do  they  feel  a  real  debt  to  Alma 
Mater  ?  Has  she  been  a  real  help  to  them 
in  life?  If  so,  in  what  way?  i\Iy  ad- 
dress to  them  was  somewhat  along  those 
lines,  and  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  on 
a  similar  theme, — An  Afternoon  View  of 
College  Life.  How  does  it  seem  to  the 
man  who  has  passed  the  meridian  and 
reached  the  lengthening  shadows? 

I\Iany  of  you  hava  had  the  glorious 
experience  of  camping  out  on  the 
Sierras:  sleeping  out  in  the  open,  with 
nothing  but  the  trees  between  you  and 
the  stars:  and  when  you  awoke  one 
morning  and  threw  ot¥  the  blankets,  re- 
solved to  climb  the  ma.jestic  peak  that 
towered  above  your  camp,  how  fresh  and 
crisp  and  clear  the  morning  air  seemed ; 
how  clear  cut  the  outlines  of  the  land- 
scape!  The  sky-line  of  the  mountains 
between  you  and  the  advancing  dawn 
was  sharp  as  a  scimitar,  and  when  you 
put  on  your  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
grasped  your  alpenstock,  how  firm  the 
earth  felt  beneath  your  feet  as  you 
strode  forth  with  a  vigor,  as  if  you 
could  climb  the  roof  of  the  world  ! 

You  gain  the  peak  and  enjoy  the  glor- 
ious outlook,  and.  when  the  sun  is  well 
nast  the  meridian,  the  descent  begins. 
How  different  from  the  early  morning! 
The  air  is  soft  and  warm :  it  no  longer 
invites  you  to  action.  The  pushing 
vigor  of  morning  is  gone:  a  gentle  haze 


now  wraps  the  landscape  in  an  air  of 
uncertainty,  and  when  you  reach  camp 
and  look  back  over  your  day's  work,  you 
feel  the  change.  The  sunset  has  its 
glories,  but  they  are  not  the  glories  of 
the  dawn.  The  morning  was  confident, 
aggressive,  militant :  the  evening  is 
calm,  patient,  reflective.  Life  wears  a 
different  coloring  from  its  morning 
hues.  And  so  I  would  present  to  you 
An  Afternoon  View  of  College  Life. 
Here  you  see  it  in  the  morning  light, 
both  student  and  professor.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  afternoon. 

And  first,  notice  the  confidence  of 
youth,  the  absolute  certainty  of  his 
loiowledge ;  he  has  no  doubts,  he  is  cock- 
sure of  what  he  knows.  I  was  sitting  at 
lunch  one  day  when  a  child  burst  into 
the  room.  "Papa.  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you,  and  you  don't  know  it."  "I 
dare  say  there's  a  great  deal  I  don't 
know."  "Papa,  the  world  is  round — 
round  like  an  orange,  and  you  thought 
it  was  flat  as  a  plate."  "Are  you  sure  of 
it?"  said  I.  "It  looks  flat  to  me  now." 
"No,  it's  round,  I  Imow  it :  IMiss  Conness 
said  so."  That  ended  it.  ^liss  Conness. 
his  teacher,  was  the  supreme  court,  and 
I  accepted  the  decision. 

Curiously  enough,  early  in  my  life  I 
discussed  the  same  subject  under  very 
different  conditions.  I  went  to  sea  be- 
fore the  mast,  and  one  evening  in  the 
dog-watch  I  Avas  looking  over  the  rail  at 
the  restless  heaving  mass  of  water,  when 
the  cook  came  up  to  me, — a  tall,  slab- 
sided,  Cape  Cod  man,  of  mature  years — 
and  said  to  me.  "Do  you  believe  the 
world  is  round?  You've  been  to  school." 
"Yes."  said  I.  "I've  always  been  tausrht 
so."'  "Well.  I  don't;  T  don't  believe  it  at 
all."  "Why  not?"  "Because,  if  it  was, 
all  those  on  the  under  side  Avould  drop 
off."  Feeling  his  inability  to  grasj-)  an 
abstract  thought  like  gravitation.  I  took 
another  tack.  I  said :  "You've  been  a 
sailor  man  all  your  life?"  "Yes."  "And 
you  have  sailed  around  the  world  ?  How- 
could  you  do  that  if  the  world  wasn't 
round?"  "That's  easy  enough."  said  the 
cook,  holding  up  a  tin  dinner  plate. 
"You  start  here  and  you  just  sail  on 
around  the  circle,  and  of  course  you 
come    back    where    vou    started    from." 
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The  old  man's  years  had  made  him  wary 
and  he  accepted  nothing  that  conflicted 
with  his  senses. 

We  enter  college  with  all  the  confid- 
ence of  youth,  dead-sure  of  what  we 
know. 

I  remember  going  home  one  day  in  my 
sophomore  year ;  the  family  were  sitting 
around  the  evening  tea-table,  and  I 
joined  in  the  talk.  Presently  my  father, 
a  white-haired  man  of  sixty,  made  some 
statement  which  disagreed  with  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  promptly  corrected  him. 
"Father,  that  isn't  so."  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  gentle  half-smile,  and  said,  "My 
son,  in  twenty  years  from  now  you  won't 
know  as  much  as  you  do  to-day."  He 
was  right.  A  young  man  is  never  so  sure 
of  himself  as  he  is  in  college.  But  when 
he  receives  his  degree,  then  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  world  and  must  win  his 
own  foothold.  He  steps  into  the  arena, 
diploma  in  hand,  full  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence. "The  world  is  my  oyster.  With 
my  learning  I  will  open  it." 

We  will  not  follow  him  in  his  strug- 
gles, his  successes,  his  disappointments; 
you  know  all  that. 

We  will  take  an  average  student, 
neither  a  summa  cum  laude  nor  a  man 
on  the  ragged  edge;  we  will  give  him  a 
professional  degree  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  grant  him  reasonable  success 
in  life.  Then  we  will  space  off  his  career 
into  decades  and  ask  him  at  each  point 
what  he  thinks  of  college  education. 

There  will  be  divergent  views  from  the 
start.  A  small  proportion,  la^^yers,  doc- 
tors, engineers  and  teachers,  continue 
into  life  the  same  studies  they  chose  in 
college.  Your  distinguished  President 
assures  me  that  his  mature  life  was  di- 
rectly continuous  with  his  college  studies. 
Fortunate  man,  to  have  such  an  accum- 
ulated energy  in  his  behalf  right  at  the 
start ! 

But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
lives  of  graduates  have  no  direct  root  in 
the  learning  acquired  at  college.  My 
ovm.  experience  was  directly  the  opposite 
of  Dr.  Jordan's.  Pardon  me  if  I  take  a 
leaf  from  my  own  history  as  an  illustra- 
tion. When  I  graduated  I  was  destined 
for  a  lawyer,  but  the  Fates  intervened. 
"Man  proposes  •  God  disposes."  My  eye- 
sight   broke    down    utterly,    and    after 


struggling  along  for  two  years,  T  struck 
out  for  a  new  country  in  search  of  some 
employment  needing  less  eye-sight.  My 
life  was  dislocated. 

Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  forty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  are  pursuing  at 
fort}'-five  years  of  age  the  calling  which 
they  chose  in  college.  No !  When  I  see 
hoAv  many  select  a  major  in  college  hap- 
hazard, how  many  lawyers  and  doctors 
become  business  men  later,  hoAv  many 
ministers  turn  to  teachers,  and  how 
many  professors  enter  the  pulpit;  above 
all,  how  many  teachers  long  before  forty- 
five  are  managing  independent  kinder- 
gartens of  their  own  at  home — I  do  not 
think  I  err  when  I  say  that  not  over 
forty  per  cent  remain  true  to  their 
original  choice. 

As  these  people  with,  so  to  say,  trun- 
cated experience,  look  back,  Avhat  part 
of  their  college  education  is  now  of  any 
real  help  to  them  in  life?  For  remem- 
ber, we  are  dealing  just  now,  with  the- 
youngsters  in  the  first  decade  after  grad- 
uation. 

Without  further  ado,  let  us  push 
through  the  bustling,  bus}^  croAvd  of  be- 
ginners between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five,  and  catch  up  Avith  the  front  ranlr 
at  thirty-five. 

I  need  not  say  much  of  thirty-five. 
You  haA'e  him  (and  her)  very  much  in 
evidence;  sturdy,  vigorous,  pushing;  he 
is  fond  of  his  college.  He  frames  his 
diploma  and  hangs  it  in  his  office. 
Keeps  a  fcAV  old  text-books  on  his 
sheh^es.  Ask  him  about  the  college.  Did 
it  help  him  much  ?  Oh,  the  college  is  all 
right — but  his  success  is  due  to  himself. 
Self-confidence  and  hope  rule  at  thirty- 
five.  He  is  looking  to  the  future  and 
hasn't  much  use  for  the  past ;  and  the 
college,  as  an  element  of  poAA-er  in  his 
life,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  had  a 
good  time  in  college,  but  AAhether  it  did 
him  any  good  is  an  open  question,  unless 
he  took  his  professional  studies  there. 
Leave  him  to  think  it  o\^er,  and  let  us  go 
on  to  forty-five. 

Forty-five  is  a  good  deal  toned  doAA^n 
from  thirty-five.  In  his  Avrestlings  with 
the  Avorld,  he  has  received  a  fcAv  falls 
and  they  haA'e  made  him  wary.  But  still 
his  success  is  his  OAvn,  and  not  the  prod- 
uct of  the  college.    He  thought  his  edu- 
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cation  was  finished  when  he  graduated. 
It  was  only  begiTn.  For  twenty  years, 
it  has  steadily  been  going  on.  Every 
hook  he  has  read  has  added  to  his  store. 
Every  lecture  he  has  listened  to,  every 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  man ; 
every  case  he  had  handled  in  his  business 
has  added  to  the  accumulation,  till  the 
stock  of  college  knowledge  is  gone  out 
of  sight,  lost,  snowed  under;  and  he 
means  to  go  on  adding  to  the  mass  so 
long  as  his  brain  is  active.  He  will  mas- 
ter Fate  by  industry.  Thirty-five  was 
the  stage  of  hope.  Forty-five  is  the  per- 
iod of  action;  constant,  vigorous  action. 
At  thirty-five,  he  w^as  hustling  for  a  place 
in  the  world.  To-day,  he  is  immersed 
in  active  business;  cashier  of  a  bank, 
manager  of  a  mine,  maybe  judge  of  a 
superior  court ;  working  hard  and  look- 
ing up  towards  the  head. 

And  now  we  are  getting  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  average  age  at- 
tained by  a  Harvard  graduate  is  said  to 
be  fifty-four ;  and  fifty-five  I  deem  to  be 
the  summit  of  the  average  man's  power, 
working  power.  This  does  not  hold  true 
of  all  men,  of  course ;  baseball  pitchers 
ripen  early,  while  United  States  Senators 
and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  a 
later  product,  mature  late;  but  when 
men  mature  late,  it  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  cumulated  experience,  co-ordi- 
nated by  reflection  into  calm  judgment. 
Virile  power  declines  after  fifty-five. 
A  man  is  a  success  or  a  failure  before 
fifty-five;  if  he  has  not  made  good  by 
that  time  his  chance  is  slim.  So  I  call 
fifty-five  the  climax  of  power.  Our 
friend  is  now  president  of  a  bank,  or 
head  of  some  large  corporation. 

As  he  stands  on  the  summit,  survey- 
ing his  past  and  meditating  on  the 
causes  of  his  success, — if  he  is  honest 
with  himself,  he  will  say,  "I\Ty  debt  to 
the  college  cannot  be  measured;  she 
taught  me  hoAV  to  think.  The  mere  in- 
formation I  gathered  there  does  not 
count  for  much  to-day,  but  the  mental 
discipline  has  been  everything  to  me. 
She  taught  me  to  analyze  what  came  be- 
fore me  and  get  at  the  truth ;  then  to  put 
the  various  elements  together  so  as  to 
formed  a  correct  judgment." 

The  analytical  habit  alone  may  be  the 
key  to  success      A  boy  entered  a  manu- 


facturing establishment  asking  for  work. 
Pie  showed  such  proficiency  that  he  was 
soon  promoted  and  in  a  few  months  had 
accomplished  an  advance  usually  requir- 
ing years.  The  kind  mechanic  was  in- 
terested, and  asking  where  he  came 
from,  found  he  w^as  a  college  graduate. 
Telling  me  of  it,  he  said.  "1  never  saw  a 
boy  so  eager  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
everything  he  had  to  do,  and  its  place 
in  the  general  work  of  the  shop.  If  that 
is  what  college  does  for  a  boy,  my  boys 
shall  go  to  college." 

The  analytical  power  the  boy  had 
learned  in  college  did  him  just  as  good 
stead  in  the  machine  shop  as  in  the  col- 
lege laboratory. 

But  the  man  of  affairs  in  after  life  re- 
quires constructive  genius  too,  synthesis, 
to  use  his  material.  A  mass  of  detached 
facts  without  organic  connection  is  not 
worth  much.  I  had  a  friend,  a  man 
whose  mind  was  well  stocked  but  dis- 
orderly. Dr.  Stebbins  said  of  him.  with 
a  pungent  wit,  "Smith's  brain  is  like  a 
basket  of  eggs,  no  two  ideas  belong  to- 
gether." If  our  graduate  had  such  a 
brain  as  that,  he  would  never  have 
reached  a  bank  presidency.  Synthesis 
is  greater  than  analysis.  The  possibility 
of  great  plans  lies  in  the  synthetic  im- 
agination. The  roots  of  this  reach  away 
back  into  college  training. 

The  man  of  affairs  in  his  conceit,  may 
repudiate  the  debt  to  alma  mater,  but  he 
owes  it  all  the  same  and  never  can  cancel 
it. 

Another  decade  changes  the  attitude 
materially.  At  sixty-five  he  is  well  past 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  on  the 
down  grade.  Now  he  is  "Uncle  Wil- 
liam" or  "Old  Jones,"  and  in  the  office 
they  term  him  affectionately  "the  old 
man."  There  is  lots  of  work  Avhich  he 
can  do,  but  the  initiative  is  over — the 
impulse,  the  elasticity  of  life  is  Avaning. 
Pity  the  man  who  loses  his  grip  now;  if 
he  falls  the  herd  will  pass  over  him,  and 
he  can  never  get  up. 

But  we  need  not  lay  down  our  tools 
yet.  Von  Moeltke  crushed  the  French 
Empire  at  seventy-five.  Gladstone  was 
premier  at  eighty-four.  Remember 
Franklin  and  Darwin  and  ^Martineau 
and  Humboldt:  men  whose  ripest  work 
came  late  in   life. 
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What  has  the  colleo^e  contributed  to 
help  a  man  in  these  later  decades?  She 
contributes  a  grallery  of  genial  memories 
to  stimulate  and  cheer  him.  IMemory 
seems  to  leap  over  the  crowded  middle 
years  and  to  brintr  out  with  sing-ular  dis- 
tinctness incidents  and  characters  of 
those  early  days.  I  see  before  me  Louis 
Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Sparks,  James 
Walker,  Edward  Channing,  each  of 
whom  I  remember  with  afiPection.  There 
were  other  men  as  great  as  these,  per- 
haps greater ;  but  these  are  the  men  who 
wove  themselves  into  my  life.  Every 
other  college  has  its  calendar  of  saints 
of  blessed  memory,  whom  the  graduates 
recall  with  love  and  gratitude. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  isn't  that 
something  worth  living  for,  that  these 
young  people,  forty,  fifty,  yes  sixty 
years  hence  may  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed  ? 

Almost  all  collesfe-bred  men  surround 
themselves  gradually  with  a  little  library 
of  their  own  special  favorites.  This  love 
of  good  books  and  the  habit  of  reading 
are  an  outgrowth  of  college  life. 

Last  of  all,  the  habit  of  reading  and 
love  of  good  books — last  and  perhaps 
greatest  of  all.  This  is  a  comfort  and 
help  all  through  life,  but  it  is  especially 
dear  to  the  later  decades.  The  taste  may 
lie  dormant  through  years  of  action,  but 
it  is  there  and  will  come  to  the  front 
when  life  allows  us  some  leisure.  When 
you  lose  one  friend  after  another,  you 
fall  back,  more  and  more,  upon  your 
books :  and  as  you  sit  in  your  study,  in 
the  midst  of  your  old  cronies  who  smile 
on  you  from  the  shelves,  you  thank  God 
for  such  priceless  companionships  and 
bless  your  alma  mater  which  initiated 
you  into  their  society. 

So,  if  you  cut  right  to  the  heart  of 
things,  the  university  starts  with  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  values  from  that  of 
the  world.  To  her,  letters,  science,  art, 
learning  are  what  life  is  worth  living 
for ;  this  thread  of  meaning  runs  through 
all  her  w'ork. 

This  is  the  university  spirit  with  which 
she  would  like  to  endow  all  her  children. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  ab- 
sorbed it,  it  will  come  back  to  us  to  help 
us  and  comfort  us  when  the  strenuous 
life  is  over.    As  one  by  one  we  la^'  down 


the  prizes  of  active  life  which  we  have 
been  fighting  for,  business,  society,  poli- 
tics,— these  gifts  of  alma  mater  remain 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  what 
we  lost  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  left. 
Life  is  still  full  to  the  brim. 

Then  comes  the  Indian  summer.  Some- 
times in  New  England  they  have  in  No- 
vember a  Aveek  of  singular  beauty  which 
they  call  Indian  summer. 

The  storms  of  the  equinox  have  spent 
their  fury — the  summer  heat  is  past — - 
the  harvest  is  in  the  barns — the  year's 
work  is  done,  and  a  wonderful  peace  pre- 
vails. The  wind  is  hushed,  the  air  is 
warm  and  soft  and  a  gentle  quiet  haze 
clouds  the  landscape  with  mystery.  Such 
peace  and  contentment  after  the  storms 
of  life  the  universitj^  helps  to  bring  to  its 
faithful  children. 


Common  Sense  of  Commencement. 

Seldom  has  the  vital  truth  about  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  education  been 
more  clearly  put  than  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  formerly  of  Oakland, 
now  dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  in  his 
commencement  address  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Dr.  Brown's  subject  was,  "The  Scholar 
in  the  Communit}'."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said : 

"There  are  men  and  women  to  whom 
knowledge  is  always  a  statement  to  be 
printed  in  a  book  or  to  be  acquired  in 
order  to  secure  safety  in  a  final  examina- 
tion. To  others  knowledge  is  always  a 
tool,  whose  uses  are  to  be  mastered,— to 
dig,  to  build,  to  lead,  to  teach,  to  nurse — 
for  financial  return.  To  still  others 
knowledge  is  a  picture  to  be  framed,  put 
on  the  wall  and  admired.  The  abstract, 
commercial  and  decorative  idea  each  has 
its  place  with  us,  but  each  fails  to  score 
because  it  deals  only  with  decorative 
aims. 

"The  primary  office  of  knowledge  is  to 
make  men  and  women  alive  and  useful. 
The  great  task  of  education  is  to  send 
them  out  alive  at  more  points  and  alive 
on  higher  levels,  useful  along  more  lines 
and  in  more  efficient  fashion.  The  terms 
academic  and  ecclesiastical  are  commonly 
uttered  by  the  world  at  large  as  terms  of 
reproach.  The  church  and  the  school 
are   thoroughly   respectable   institutions. 
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but  those  two  adjectives  are  not  held  in 
high  esteem.  May  it  not  be  for  the  rea-' 
son  that  what  had  been  tanght  sometimes 
from  the  chair  or  from  the  pulpit  has 
failed  to  relate  itself  in  direct  and  help- 
ful fashion  to  life?  The  community, 
therefore,  has  fallen  into  the  way  of 
stamping  much  of  our  output  as  dry  and 
fruitless. 

"We  are  giving  the  best  seats  in  the 
synagogue  these  days  to  original  research 
and  to  independent  investig'ation.  This 
is  highl}^  desirable  on  the  campus  and 
elsewhere.  But  the  original  research 
must  look  toward  something  of  worth. 
If  some  student,  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  that  German  scholar  who  regretted  on 
his  deathbed  that  he  had  not  given  his 
entire  life  to  the  study  of  the  dative  case, 
should  undertake  to  count  the  number  of 
semicolons  in  the  Bible  or  the  number  of 
commas  in  the  Britannica  Encyclopedia, 
or  the  number  of  hairs  on  the  back  of  a 
Maltese  eat,  he  would  be  engaged  in 
'original  research.'  He  would  be  acting 
upon  his  own  'spirit  of  initiative.'  And 
when  he  had  finished,  if  his  count  was 
accurate,  he  would  be  in  possession  of 
some  first-hand  knowledge  which  no  one 
in  this  learned  assembly  or  in  any  other 
learned  assembly  could  claim.  And  the 
community  would  look  at  his  semicolons 
and  laugh  again  at  the  futility  of  some 
of  our  academic  performances. 

"Knowledge  is  power  only  when  it  is 
in  process  of  being  wrought  out  in  terms 
of  action.  The  only  differences  worth 
talking  about  are  those  which  make  a  dif- 
ference in  human  life.  The  possession 
of  technical  training  has  value  only 
where  it  render.s  the  individual  more 
serviceable  as  he  relates  himself  to  the 
vital  interests  of  the  race. 

"So  far  I  have  spoken  grenerally.  but 
there  are  more  specific  things  which  re- 
late themselves  to  the  facts  of  life.  The 
scholar  g:oes  out  into  the  community  with 
certain  standards  and  ideals  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  untrained  mind;  he  knows 
other  values  than  those  listed  in  the  cash- 
book;  he  is  not  content  to  have  all  things 
measured  by  the  yard-stick.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  eyesight  with  him  as 
of  insight.  In  the  problems  of  social  and 
economic  betterment,  those  who  see  the 
outside  needs,  rather  than  the  deeper 
needs,  do  only  a  suj)e]-ficial  work  in  at- 


tempting to  become  reformers.  The 
trained  mind  uses  its  own  standards  and 
ideals  in  a  more  fundamental  and  vital 
fashion. 

"The  second  contribution  is  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  competent  leadership.  Almost 
anyone  can  go  into  a  community  and 
arouse  sympathetic  impulse,  but  directing- 
that  impulse  is  another  matter.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  trained  mind. 
We  have  heard  enouah  of  the  literature 
of  exposure  and  of  the  language  of  de- 
nunciation. The  time  has  come  not  to 
look  or  to  stand  amazed,  but  to  act  along- 
lines  which  will  bring:  about  at  last  a  so- 
lution. What  shall  it  profit  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  see  great  visions  or  to  read 
great  books,  to  have  the  mind  stretched 
by  massive  truths  and  the  heart  stirred 
by  noble  appeals,  unless  as  the  result  of 
it  all  he  goes  forth  to  accomplish  some- 
thing- on  a  higher  level  of  action.  'If  ye 
knoM^  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.'  'Is  the  service  over?'  a  man  once 
asked  another,  as  he  was  going:  out  of 
church.  'No,'  was  the  reply,  'this  is  just 
the  beginning.  The  minister  has  said  it, 
we  have  seen  it,  and  now  we  are  going 
out  to  do  it.'  If  anyone  asks  you  if  your 
education  is  finished,  say,  'No. — it  has 
just  begun.  The  teachers  have  said  it 
and  now  w^e  are  going  out  to  do  it.'  If 
this  is  indeed  commencement  day  in  the 
sense  that  you  stand  ready  to  relate  your 
training  to  the  great  tasks  now  open  to 
educated  womanhood  in  all  this  land, 
then  you  may  indeed  regard  it  as  an 
honor  of  the  highest  privilege." 


Human  Fellowship. 
In  trying:  to  find  a  basis  of  universal 
fellowship,  what  is  the  first  considera- 
tion? Not  money.  That  is  not  a  basis 
for  fellowship.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  when  money  may 
pay  for  travel  and  culture  and  so  aid  in 
the  formation  of  character.  .  .  .  But 
money  is  not  a  guarantee  of  either  cul- 
ture or  hospitality.  It  is  the  work  we 
do  in  the  woi-ld.  not  the  money  we  have, 
that  qualifies  us  for  fellowship.  Every 
human  being  must  do  his  work  well  in 
the  world,  whether  it  is  ]iaid  for  or  not. 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  fellowshiji  of 
the  connnon  life.  —  TwrntietP  Cnifuni 
Mcujazhic. 
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Who  Is  This  Man? 

The  man  that  named  our  country. 

The  man  first  to  advocate  independ- 
■ence  for  our  country. 

The  man  who  did  more  to  achieve  this 
independence  than  any  other  man,  giv- 
ing his  pen,  tongue,  sword,  and  pocket- 
l)ook  to  the  cause. 

The  man  that  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  Revolution  wrote  the  "Crisis,"  com- 
mencing with  the  words,  "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls." 

Do  you  know  that  General  Washing- 
ton ordered  this  mighty  work  to  be  read 
to  the  army  once  a  week? 

The  man  who  was  joint  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  Jef- 
ferson. 

The  man  who  borrowed  ten  million 
dollars  from  Louis  XVI  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  American  army. 

The  man  that  established  the  Bank  of 
North  America  in  order  to  supply  the 
army. 

Napoleon  said  in  toasting  him  at  a 
Tjanquet,  "Every  city  in  the  world  should 
erect  a  gold  statue  to  you." 

The  author  of  the  ""Rights  of  Man," 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  work 
•ever  written  for  Political  Freedom. 

This  masterpiece  gave  free  speech  and 
a  free  press  to  England  and  America. 

The  man  that  first  said,  "The  world  is 
my  country,  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 

The  man  known  as  "The  Great  Com- 
moner of  Mankind" ;  the  "Founder  of 
the  Republic  of  the  World." 

The  man  first  to  urge  the  making  of 
our  Constitution. 

The  man  first  to  suggest  the  Federal 
Union  of  the  States  and  to  bring  it  about. 

The  man  first  to  propose  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

The  man  first  to  demand  justice  for 
^'omen. 

The  man  first  to  plead  for  the  dumb 
animals. 

The  man  first  to  advocate  interna- 
tional arbitration. 

The  man  first  to  propose  old  age  pen- 
sions. 

The  man  first  to  propose  "The  land  for 
the  people." 

The  man  that  invented  and  built  the 
first  iron  bridge. 

THAT    MAN   WAS   THOMAS  PAINE. 

(From  announeemcnt  of  forthcoming 
publication  of  his  complete  works. 
'Copied  from  the  "Unitarian  Calendar.) 


Subjecting   the    Fates    to    Human 
Control. 

By  George  E.  Dodson,  St.  Louis. 

Now  that  the  East  and  the  West  are 
coming  into  closer  relations,  we  must  be- 
ware of  Oriental  philosophies  of  fatalism 
and  despair.  They  may  do  us  more 
harm  than  Asiatic  cholera.  There  are 
views  of  life  that  depress  the  spirit,  that 
tend  to  paralyze  energy  and  cause  prog- 
ress to  cease.  What  we  shall  accomplish 
depends  not  only  on  stores  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  but  also  on  our  attitude  to  the 
Avorld.  Fatalism  is  widespread  in  the 
world,  and  is  everywhere  a  danger.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Mohammedans  are  more 
or  less  under  its  baleful  influence. 

Fatalism  is  no  evidence  of  depth  of 
thought  or  clearness  of  insight;  rather 
the  reverse.  Like  gambling,  it  is  a  sign 
of  immaturity.  Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot  has  said 
that  gambling  is  an  extraordinarily  un- 
intellectual  form  of  excitement  or  amuse- 
ment. So  fatalism  is  an  unintellectual 
view  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  sometimes  been  held  by 
intellectual  men.  For  it  is  due  to  a 
defect  of  vision,  to  lack  of  power  to 
imagine  anything  better,  or  to  inability 
to  discover  the  means  to  translate  ideals 
into  realities. 

The  men  who  count,  who  are  leading 
in  the  transformation  of  the  world,  be- 
lieve neither  in  luck  nor  fate.  They 
know  that  no  evils  are  fated;  none  are 
necessary ;  all  are  capable  of  being  over- 
come. Nature  is  more  elastic  than  w^e 
could  have  believed  thirty  years  ago. 
No  limits  can  be  set  to  our  power  of 
recreating  the  world.  It  was,  therefore, 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  delight  that  I 
recently  read  the  following  opening  sen- 
tences of  a  new  book: 

"This  book  will  be  mere  foolishness  to 
those  who  repeat  the  inhuman  and  animal 
cry  that  we  have  to  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it — the  motto  of  the  impotent, 
the  forgotten,  the  cowardly  and  selfish, 
or  the  merely  vegetable,  in  all  ages.  The 
capital  fact  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  is 
that  he  does  not  have  to  take  the  world 
as  he  finds  it,  that  he  does  not  merely 
adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  but 
that  he  is  himself  a  creator  of  his  world. 
If  his  ancestors  had  taken  and  left  the 
world  as  they  found  it,  we  should  be 
little  more  than  erected  monkeys  to-day. 
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For  none  who  accept  the  hopeless  dogma 
is  this  book  written.  They  are  welcome 
to  take  and  leave  the  world  as  they  find 
it;  they  are  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world;  and  their  existence  is  of  interest 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  another  instance 
of  that  amazing  wastefulness  of  Nature 
in  her  generations,  with  which  this  book 
will  be  so  largely  concerned." 

In  Genesis  we  read :  "Thus  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made."  Such  thought  was  natural  in 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  and  the  ven- 
erable story  is  precious  because  it  pre- 
serves this  fossil  view.  We  now  know 
that  nothing  is  finished,  and  modern  man 
can,  with  deep  meaning  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Johannine  Christ,  "My  father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  We  are 
making  over  the  plants  and  animals. 
Write  a  prescription  for  a  new  kind  of 
wheat  suitable  for  a  special  region ;  you 
will  find  that  your  prescription  can  be 
filled.  We  can  make  new  varieties  of 
mice,  guinea  pigs  and  sheep,  and  make 
them  quickly.  Mendelism,  which  has  fur- 
nished us  with  these  new  powers,  is  a 
matter  of  the  last  decade  or  two.  What 
will  be  the  situation  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  when  the  biologists  shall  have 
attained  to  still  greater  knowledge  ?  One 
thing  is  sure.  Species  are  not  fixed,  all 
forms  are  changing,  man  can  make  over 
all  that  lives,  including  himself. 

No  evil  is  fated.  Men  once  thought 
slavery  ineradicable,  and  the  great  Aris- 
totle, the  "master  of  those  who  know," 
the  "eternal  prince  of  all  true  thinkers," 
gravely  discussed  the  question  whether 
there  are  slaves  by  nature.  We  have 
abolished  smallpox,  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
the  bubonic  plague;  typhoid  will  soon  go, 
and  tuberculosis  and  other  great  afflic- 
tions are  doomed.  "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you."  Yes,  we  have  them 
yet,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
poverty  must  continue  forever.  Our 
minds  easily  become  habit  bound.  We 
lack  the  vitality,  the  mental  plasticity,  to 
think  in  new  ways;  the  power  of  vision 
is  undeveloped. 

But  in  such  eases,  the  trouble  is  in  us, 
not  in  fate,  or  "conditions."  The  latest 
philosophy  repeats  the  message  of  the 


spirit  in  the  Apocalypse,  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new."  This  is  one  reason 
why  Bergson's  philosophy  is  as  whole- 
some as  it  is  true.  It  regards  life  as  in 
the  making.  His  life  force  is  the  "Life 
that  maketh  all  things  new" ;  it  is  ever 
"freshening  time  with  truth  and  good." 

W^e  need  to  get  this  thoroughly  into  us 
to  profoundly  realize  that  we  are  not 
merely  creatures,  but  are  also  creators, 
and  that  all  is  plastic  to  men  of  vision, 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  energy. 
President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University 
says  that  "the  will  of  man  is  one  of  the 
fates."  And  he  might  add  that  it  is  the 
most  important.  It  can  control  the 
others.  It  can  make  the  cosmic  forces 
work  for  us.  It  can  utilize  the  energy  in 
coal  to  drive  huge  steamers  rapidly 
across  the  ocean  against  head  winds  and 
contrary  currents. 

One  of  the  most  plastic  of  regions  in 
the  whole  realm  of  nature  is  the  inner 
life  of  man.  Here  it  is  possible  to  effect 
a  complete  transformation,  to  make  one- 
self over.  Just  now  this  field  is  being 
neglected.  When  men  fail  because  their 
inner  attitude  is  wrong,  they  whine  about 
conditions  being  unfavorable,  and  are 
sometimes  told  by  sentimental  reformers 
that  the  fault  lies  with  an  abstract  thing 
called  Society.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
great  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are 
not  worth  employing.  They  are  unre- 
liable, dishonest,  drunken  or  inefficient. 
No  change  in  external  conditions  can 
help  them.  Nothing  can  help  except  the 
putting  off  of  the  old  man  and  the  "be- 
ing renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  It  is  very  well  for  those 
earnest  people  to  consider  "conditions" 
who  are  trying  to  improve  them,  but  a 
little  vigorous  truth  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  reliability,  honesty,  efficiency 
and  good  will  is  what  is  now  needed  most. 
The  preachers  who  have  no  inspiring 
vision,  no  message  of  courage  and  hope, 
who  are  not  radiating  centers  of  joy  aud 
good  will,  are  failures.  But  thfif  ought 
to  he.  In  any  good  world  they  must  be. 
So  the  idle,  the  iiu'ompeteut.  the  ineffic- 
ient, the  bad-hearted,  find  this  a  hard 
world.  But  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  a 
good  world.  It  Avould  be  fatal  to  put  a 
premium  on  bad  qualities. 
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We  cannot  make  this  earth  a  good 
place  for  tramps  or  hoboes,  and  we  ought 
not  to  desire  to.  It  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity  that  life  should  be  very 
hard  for  all  who  are  content  to  do  poor 
work  and  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Let 
ns  expose  the  falsehood  of  the  theory 
upon  which  many  are  proceeding,  that 
M^hen  they  fail  the  fault  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  somebody  else.  We  have  reached  the 
very  depths  of  sentimentality  when  we 
say  to  such  men  as  the  McNamaras,  and 
all  who  use  violence  in  their  disputes, 
■"It  is  not  your  fault.  It  is  ours.  We 
ought  not  to  have  made  you  mad."  There 
is  urgent  need  of  stress  upon  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  and  self- 
control.  The  greatest  transformation 
possible,  that  of  self,  must  be  effected 
chiefly  by  self.  We  can  do  as  we  will 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  but  we  cannot 
re-create  one  another.  We  must  say  to 
each  man :  You  must  do  this  for  your- 
self. You  do  not  have  to  accept  your- 
self merely  as  you  are.  If  you  have  a 
quick  temper  and  are  often  overcome  by 
anger,  you  can  cultivate  the  habit  of 
thinking  before  you  get  angry.  If  you 
tend  to  be  anxious  and  gloomy,  you  can 
deliberately  refuse '  to  brood  over  evils 
which  you  cannot  help,  you  can  direct 
your  attention  to  the  encouraging  factors 
in  your  situation,  you  can  find  help  in 
great  books,  carefully  selected  friends, 
and  in  the  church.  Paul  wrote  out  the 
recipe  hundreds  of  years  ago :  "What- 
soever things  are  true,  honest  and  just, 
pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  what- 
ever is  praiseworthy  and  virtue,  think  on 
these  things."  As  result  of  constant 
preoccupation  with  these  aspects  of  life. 
you  will  be  gradually  transformed  into 
their  likeness,  for  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
grows  to  the  way  it  is  used. 


Robert  Browning. 
That  Robert  Browning  had  thought  in- 
tensely and  felt  intensely  on  religious 
subjects,  all  his  readers  know.  Yet  what 
actual  conclusions  he  had  reached  is  a 
question  on  which  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  which  is  left 
in  doubt  by  the  conflicting  utterances  in 
his  poems.  But  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  admirable  recently 
published  biography  of  Churton  Collins, 


the  lecturer  and  critic.  He  puts  on  rec- 
ord how,  about  1886,  he  had  a  memorable 
interview  with  Robert  Browning.  "We 
talked  together  for  nearly  an  hour.  He 
was  perfectly  frank  and  open,  and  an- 
swered directly  every  question  I  put  to 
him.  We  talked  much  about  Christian- 
ity. He  did  not  put  it  on  a  level  with 
any  other  creed;  but  thought  it  stood 
alone  in  unique  greatness  and  import- 
ance. He  said  that  the  world  had  seen 
nothing  like  Christianity ;  and  that  its 
historical  basis  was  of  no  importance, 
since  it  was  the  revelation  of  that  God 
whom  he  had  felt.  'I  have  a  knowledge 
of  God  within  me.  I  know  Him.  He  is 
here'  —  pointing  to  his  heart  —  'and  it 
matters  little  to  me  what  tales  you  tell 
me  about  Him.  I  smile ;  I  care  nothing 
for  any  stories  you  tell  me  about  Him— 
I  know  Him.'  As  regards  immortalitj^ 
he  spoke  like  a  man  who.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  was  tired  of  living  much 
longer  in  the  same  house,  and  was  glad 
at  the  prospect  of  entering  into  a  new 
world  of  experience." 


''Religion  and  Science  Should 
Harmonize." 

By  Eev.  Thomas  Clayton,  Fresno. 

"The  churches  must  accept  the  pal- 
pable results  of  Biblical  criticism.  The 
day  is  near  when  the  religious  teach- 
ers who  insist  upon  ignoring  these  so 
evident  facts,  will  be  entirely  discredited 
as  religious  scholars.  The  Bible  has  so 
evidently  had  a  human  and  historic  de- 
velopment, that  it  is  a  crime  of  ignor- 
ance to  deny  it.  It  largely  grows  out 
of  the  baseless  fear  that  the  Bible  will 
lose  its  hold  on  the  people;  but  the  ter- 
rible critics  are  the  most  sincere  and 
competent  Bible  scholars  we  have.  A 
natural  view  of  the  Bible  has  stimulated 
interest  and  study. 

And  science  as  we  said,  must  concede 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  religion.  The 
bigotry  and  prejudice  of  hosts  of  well 
meaning  people  must  not  prevent  the 
rationalist  from  appreciating  man's  ten- 
dency to  worship  the  ideal.  It  is  innate, 
and  essential  to  his  development. 

These  three  tendencies  then  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.    There  are : 

1.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  church ; 
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2.  Those  who  think  that  reforms  with- 
jn  the  church  are  necessary  and  feasible ; 

3.  Those  who  think  that  the  church 
cannot  be  reformed  and  therefore  should 
"be  abolished,  something  better  taking  its 
place. 

If  we  consider  these  three  parties,  all 
equally  sincere  in  their  endeavors  after 
what  they  think  is  right,  (I  do  not  of 
course  take  into  account  those  who  for 
any  ulterior  motives  belong  to  the  one  or 
other  party),  the  second  group  holds  the 
most  difficult  position.  While  the  ortho- 
dox find  satisfaction  in  their  firm  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  their  doctrines,  and 
the  radicals  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  new  ideals,  the  second  group,  the 
liberal  reformers  within  the  church,  are 
torn  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting  de- 
sires and  duties.  They  are  treated  with 
scorn  by  both  orthodox  and  liberals,  and 
again  are  besieged  by  both,  as  each  party 
Avould  like  to  win  them  over  to  their 
side. 

And  now  we  ask :  what  is  the  real  im- 
port of  these  religious  diff^erences  and 
strivings  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time?  what  will  they  result  in? 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  pro- 
phesy. One  thing  we  know. — and  that 
is  that  religious  conditions  as  we  find 
them  in  modern  Germanv  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  on. much  longer  without  a  change 
for  better  or  worse.  The  onlv  question 
is:  will  there  be  a  erreat  conflict,  a  new 
reformation,  or  will  there  lie,  through 
one  compromise  after  another,  a  gradual 
development  from  the  old  to  something 
newer  and  better? 

A  great  religious  reformation  would 
require  a  great  leader  and  so  far  the  new 
Luther  has  not  appeared.  It  is  more  like- 
ly therefore  that  the  second  alternative 
will  prevail,  that  the  church  will  be  forc- 
ed graduallv  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  times.  The  first  and  foremost  of  these 
demands  is  the  separation  of  church 
and  school  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
the  battle  is  fought  at  the  present  time. 


Santa  Barbara. — Unity  Church  will 
be  closed  for  the  summer  vacation  after 
July  14th.  On  that  day  Mr.  Goodridge 
will  preach  his  last  sermon  here  for  some 
time,  as  shortly  after  that  date  he.  with 
]\rrs.  Goodridge,  will  leave  for  a  year  in 
Europe.  A  minister  who  has  endeared 
himself  to  his  people  through  eleven 
years  of  service  cannot  leave,  even  for 
a  pleasant  vacation,  without  awakening 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  his  going,  among 
those  who  are  deprived  of  that  service, 
although  they  rejoice  that  he  is  to  have 
the  rest  and  change  and  stimulus  of  a 
year  of  travel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good- 
ridge are  one  in  the  hearts  of  the  church 
people,  and  their  many  friends  outside 
the  church,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
go  with  them;  so,  while  saying  to  them 
Godspeed,  we  condole  with  each  other. 
]\rr.  Goodridge  is  leaving  with  us  the 
memory  of  many  inspiring  sermons,  and 
a  genial,  happy  presence.  Mrs.  Good- 
ridge is  much  beloved  for  her  many  fine 
fjualities  and  efficiency.  But  we  are 
told  we  are  to  be  consoled  for  our  loss 
bv  having  so  able  a  man  as  ^Ir.  Theodore 
C.  Williams  to  fill  the  pulpit  for  the  year. 
We  feel  that  we  already  know  both  ^Mr. 
and  ]\Irs.  Williams  through  our  hymn 
book,  and  are  ready  to  give  them  a 
warm  welcome. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
in  jNIay,  the  old  officers  were  re-elected 
with  the  exception  of  the  president, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  remain  in 
office.  ]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Eschenburg  was 
elected  in  her  place.  The  final  affair  for 
the  season  for  the  Alliance  was  a  picnic 
luncheon  at  Oak  Park,  a  pleasant  social 
occasion. 

Mr.  Normington,  the  new  organi.st. 
assisted  by  ]\Iiss  Fern  Andrus  as  vocal- 
ist, has  given  two  recitals  that  have  been 
very  much  enjoyed  by  those  attending. 


Let  our  God's  praise 
Go  bravely  tliroiigh  the  world  at  last. 
— Browning. 

Do  not  for  one  repulse  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  eflfeet. 

— Shalcspcarc. 


Los  Angeles. — Church  activities  closed 
July  14th  till  September  l.lth,  but  with 
fullness  of  interest  to  the  last,  and  the 
sweetest  touch  at  the  close  in  the  beauti- 
ful christening  service.  Well  might  one 
catch  the  breath  as  the  words  of  the  min- 
ister made  us  of  the  congregation  re- 
sponsible for  the  future  W(>lfare  of  the 
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little  ones,  that  this  city  should  be  a  fit 
place  for  its  living  and  growing,  filled 
with  all  gentle,  gracious  influences,  all 
fine  and  lofty  ideals. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Social  Service  Class  should  have 
the  largest  attendance  of  any  of  the  ses- 
sions. The  Probation  Officer  of  Alameda 
County  told  of  his  problems  and  how 
they  were  met.  These  meetings  have 
been  thought-provoking,  and  now  if  each 
one  will  only  do  something  somewhere, 
though  it  be  helping  "just  a  little,"  the 
little  candles  will  throw  their  little  beams 
far  and  farther  than  we  dare  dream. 

Sermon  nuggets  have  been  large  and 
valuable.  "Rousseau's  Contribution  to 
IModern  Civilization"  and  the  "American 
Revolution  as  a  World  Movement"  were 
perfect  gold  mines.  Then  the  address  of 
Professor  Maria  Sanford  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  gave  a  glorious  in- 
spiration in  her  theme,  "Am  I  My 
Brother's  Keeper?"  Her  rich,  vibrant 
voice  brought  out  every  shade  of  mean- 
ing in  her  rendition  of  Longfellow's 
"Legend  Beautiful,"  the  old-time  idea  of 
charity,  and  Lowell's  "The  Parable,"  the 
symbol  of  modern  helpfulness. 

The  union  picnic  of  the  Universalist 
churches  of  Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  LTnitarian  societies  of 
Santa  Ana,  Pomona,  and  Los  Angeles, 
drew  together  several  hundred  people. 
Much  disappointment  was  felt  that  Rev. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane's  accident  kept 
that  illustrious  "i\runicipal  Housekeeper" 
from  giving  some  of  her  choice  recipes 
and  well-tried  methods ;  but  the  gather- 
ing turned  itself  into  an  enlarged  ex- 
perience meeting  and  people  informally 
a&ked  how  to  do  this,  or  told  "the  way 
w'e  did,"  which  is  often  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

As  a  result  of  the  IMunicipal  Conven- 
tion there  are  to  be  weekly  meetings  with 
addresses  by  different  clergy-men  and 
others  who  are  seeing  things.  At  one 
meeting  one  clergyman  showed  what  his 
church  had  done  for  education  through 
amusement,  particularly  the  picture 
show.  Another  made  the  point  that  the 
old  idea  was  Christian  getting  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond  and  out  by  himself, 
leaving  the  slough  still  there ;  the  new 
way  was  to  fill  it  in  or  drain  it  off  for 


the  good  of  the  whole.  The  idea  of  civic 
problems  has  come  into  evidence  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  no  one 
knows  the  answer;  but  the  united,  con- 
centrated thought  of  all  of  us  will  find 
the  answer.  Mr.  Hodgin's  brief  address 
was  on  the  "Larger  Salvation." 

The  scribe  wishes  all  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian family  a  joyous  vacation  and  a 
Happy  New  Church  Year,  in  September. 


The  Reorganization  of  the  Stock- 
ton Church. 

If  Unitarians  w^ere  inclined  to  be  at 
all  superstitious,  they  might  find  strength 
for  their  superstition  in  the  recent  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  of  the  two  buried 
churches  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton, 
Cal.  It  was  more  than  seventeen  years 
ago  that  these  churches  ceased  to  breathe 
the  helpful  life  of  Unitarianism.  After 
more  than  a  year  of  substantial  livelihood 
the  Sacramento  church  is  now  expecting 
to  break  its  ground  for  a  new  church 
building  on  September  1st.  It  thinks 
well  of  itself  in  so  far  as  its  resurrection 
thus  far  has  been  without  one  cent  of 
financial  aid  from  the  A.  U.  A. 

Last  April  the  pioneer  blood  of  the 
minister  at  Sacramento,  Rev.  Franklin 
Baker,  began  to  burn  in  his  veins,  and 
believing  so  firmly  as  he  does  that  the 
Unitarian  message  is  one  for  the  ma.sses, 
he  decided  that  since  the  city  of  Stock- 
ton has  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants there  must  be  a  need  for  the  Uni- 
tarian faith.  So  after  a  few  lecture- 
sermons  delivered  in  the  parlor  of  the 
beautiful  Stockton  Hotel  there  gathered 
the  strong  personnel  of  twenty  Unitari- 
ans, for  the  entire  number  had  been  Uni- 
tarians previously  or  had  just  been  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  of  our  way  of  thinking,  but  did  not 
know  it.  Thus  to-day  there  is  in  Stock- 
ton a  firm  society,  well  located,  and,  we 
hope,  never  again  to  disappear  from  the 
Unitarian  map. 


The  crowd  of  cares,  the  Aveightiest  cross, 

Seem  trifles  less  than  light; 
Earth  looks  so  little  and  so  low 

When  faith  shines  full  and  bright. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 
[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unitarjax 
are  no  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through,  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

The  Heritage  of  Hiroshige. — Paul  Elder 
and  Company,  San  Francisco,  have  in  press  for 
early  publication  a  work  on  Japanese  art  en- 
titled '"The  Herritage  of  Hiroshige :  A  Glimpse 
at  Japanese  Landscape  Art,"  by  Dora  Amsden 
(author  of  "Impressions  of  Ukiyo-ye"),  with 
the  collaboration  of  John  Stewart  Happer.  Mr. 
Happer"s  important  discoveries  concerning  the 
Hiroshige  seals  are  included  in  the  book  with 
facsimilies  of  the  zodiacal  seals  or  cycle  ciphers. 
The  illustrations  reproduce  prints  from  the 
Amsden  and  Happer  collections. 

Jinks'  Inside.    By  Harriet  Malone  Hobson. 

The  story  of  a  Paradise  Alley  ragamuffin. 
Besides  being  a  most  entertaining  story  for  old 
and  young,  this  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
workings  of  a  child's  mind.  "Jinks'  Inside"  has 
been  heartily  indorsed  by  social  workers 
throughout  the  country;  yet  it  does  not  preach 
or  moralize.  It  tells  a  simple,  appealing  story, 
which  by  its  own  force  creates  a  larger  sympa- 
thy for  Jinks  and  his  comrades. 

Manhattan.     (Poems  of  New  York  City.)     By 
Charles      Hanson      Towne.        New     York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.00. 
This  is  another  book  of  American  verse,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  Mitchell  Kennerley,  who  is 
doing   so   much  to   afford   our  native   poets   an 
audience.      Mr.    Towne   mistakes   in   attempting 
blank  verse.     He  should,  also,  leave  the  sonnet 
alone.     Neither  form  should  be  tried  unless  it  is 
exquisitely    handled.       There    are    fragmentary 
lines  in  both  his  blank  verse  and  in  his  sonnets 
that   are   good,   some   of   them   very   good,   but 
they  are  nothing  more  than   detached  lines  at 
best.     As  a  writer  of  quatrains,  this  author  is 
more    successful    than    in    any    other    mcterical 
form.      The    following    two    are    powerful    and 
virile.     They  would  hold  the  attention,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  might  be  found: 
*'The    burning    flagstones    gleam   like   glass    at 
morning,  and  at  noon, 
The  giant  walls  shut  out  the  breeze,  if  any 
breeze  should  blow. 
And  high  above  the  smothering  town  at  mid- 
night hangs  the  moon. 
A  red  medallion  in  the  sky,  a  monster  cameo." 
■"Yet  somewhere,  God,  drenched  roses  bloom  by 
fountains  draped  with  mist. 
In  old,  lost  gardens  of  the  earth,  made  lyrical 
with  rain. 
Why   is   it   here    a   million   brows   by   hungry 
Death  are  kissed. 
And  here  is  packed  one  summer's  night,  a 
Avhole  world's  fiery  pain!" 


It  never  will  rain  roses:  when  we  want 
to  have  more  roses  we  nuist  plant  more 
trees. — George  Eliot. 


Women  are  clearer  minded  than  men. 
They  change  their  minds  more  fre- 
quently. 

A  man  in  an  aeroplane  can  see  farther 
— but  not  so  long. 

Author — Have  you  read  my  new  book  ? 

Friend — Yes. 

Author — What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Friend — Well,  to  be  candid  with  you, 
I  think  the  covers  are  too  far  apart. — • 
Pick-Me-TJp. 

"Grandma,"  asked  little  Tommy  one 
evening  at  the  supper  table,  "do  your 
glasses  make  things  look  bigger?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Grandma.     "Why?" 
"Oh,"  said  Tommy,  "I  only  thought  if 
they  did,  maybe  you'd  take  'em  off  when 
you're  cutting  my  piece  of  cake." 

"What  dirty  hands  you  have,  John- 
nie!" said  his  teacher.  "What  would 
you  say  if  I  came  to  school  that  way?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  nothin' "  replied 
Johnnie,  "I'd  be  too  polite." 

Aunt  Dorothy — How  many  command- 
ments are  there,  Johnny  ?  Johnnij  (glib- 
ly)— Ten.  A,u}it  Dorothy — And,  now, 
suppose  you  were  to  break  one  of  them  ? 
Johnny    (tentatively) — Then  there'd  be 


It  is  told  of  a  popular  attorney  that  he 
recently  called  upon  another  brother  of 
the  profession,  and  asked  his  opinion 
upon  a  certain  point  of  law.  The  lawyer 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed 
drew  himself  up,  and  said.  "I  generally 
get  paid  for  what  I  know."  The  ques- 
tioner drew  half  a  dollar  from  his  pock- 
et, handed  it  to  the  other,  and  cooly 
remarked.  "Tell  me  all  you  know,  and 
give  me  the  change." — Observer. 

"I  wish  to  complain."  said  th(>  bride, 
about  that  flour  you  sold  me.  It  was 
tough."  "Tough,  nm'am  ?"  asked  the  gro- 
cer. "Yes.  tough.  I  made  a  ]ue  with  it, 
and  my  husband  could  hardly  cut  it." — 
Ereryhody's. 

Love  feels  no  burden,  thinks  nothing 
of  trouble,  attempts  what  is  above  its 
strength,  pleads  no  excuse  of  impossi- 
bility.— Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by   the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00         .09 

Samuel   M.  Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00         .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50         .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The   Church   of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the   Bible 1.25         .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80         ,08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00         .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00        .09 

W.   Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.   1.20        .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80         .08 

Charles  W.   Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What   it   is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton   Coit. 
BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR   JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80         .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean"..     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The     Religion     of     a      Sensible 
American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The    Great   Affirmations   of    Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25         .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some    Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25         .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25         .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25         .11 

James  Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50         .IS 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With   Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoj'. 
The    Social    Conscience    and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  ]\Iary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker, 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  PubUc  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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We  recognize  that  certain  classes  of 
workingmen  are  underpaid  and  over- 
worked ;  many  persons  are  compelled  to 
work  in  unsanitary  factories,  and  about 
two  million  children  are  working  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  stores  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  school.  We  should  elim- 
inate that  which  is  vicious  in  commer- 
cial life,  but  we  should  preserve  the  ele- 
ment of  initiative. 


The  greatest  problem  of  to-day  is  the 
war  against  militarism.  As  long  as  na- 
tions are  enslaved  to  militarism  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  money  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  great 
social  problems  of  to-day.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  Europe  are  already  over- 
taxed, although  the  armament  programs 
of  the  different  nations  grow  bj^  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Russian  Duma  recent- 
ly voted  five  hundred  million  dollars  to 
be  spent  on  a  new  navy  during  the  next 
five  years.  The  naval  program  of  Ger- 
many calls  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
billion  dollars  in  ten  years.  The  pro- 
gram of  England  is  to  outdo  the  pro- 
gram of  Germany  at  all  hazards. 

The  end  of  this  madness  of  militarism, 
unless  it  is  speedily  checked,  can  only 
end  in  war  or  revolution.  Both  England 
and  Germany  profess  to  be  building 
more  battleships  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  if  they  were 
sincere  in  their  affirmations,  they  would 
gladly  welcome  disarmament. 

It  seems  as  if  the  crisis  is  coming  in 
England.  Early  in  this  year  the  strike 
among  the  coal  miners  for  a  minimum 
living  wage  paralyzed  industrial  life  in 
that  country  for  a  time.  Now  the  dock 
hands  are  on  a'  strike.  Lord  Devenport, 
the  head  of  the  dock  employers,  has  re- 
fused to  discuss  terms  with  the  strikers 
until  they  have  returned  to  work.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  British 
Parliament  pass  a  compulsory  arbitra- 


tion law,  for  this  strike  is  again  para- 
lyzing business. 

Recently  one  hundred  thousand  dock 
hands  marched  from  the  east  side  of 
London,  where  the  docks  are  located, 
to  the  west  side,  where  are  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  the  homes  of  the  rich. 
Ben  Tillett,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
strikers,  at  a  meeting  prayed :  "0  God, 
strike  Lord  Devenport  dead,"  and  the 
multitude  of  dock  hands  in  one  voice 
repeated  the  prayer. 

On  account  of  this  strike  four  hun- 
dren  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  facing  starvation  for  ten 
weeks.  Scores  of  the  children  of  the 
strikers  have  died  during  this  stril^e  on 
account  of  insufficient  food.  When  men 
will  stay  out  on  a  strike  and  see  their 
children  die  of  hunger,  a  crisis  is  near 
at  hand. 

There  is  great  danger  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  being  swept  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  militarism,  through  the  map- 
ping out  of  a  national  policy  that  will 
require  a  large  army  and  a  navy  equal 
to  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Great  as  is  the  wealth  of  our  country, 
the  time  will  come,  if  we  become  en- 
slaved to  militarism,  when  we  will  face 
bankruptcy,  revolution,  or  war. 

Our  mission  as  a  nation  is  to  univer- 
salize liberty  and  justice.  This  mission 
should  possess  us  with  the  force  of  a 
divine  command.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  problem  of 
human  betterment  in  America,  but  with 
the  improvement  of  all  the  races  of  the 
M'orld.  C.  R. 


One  of  the  watchwords  of  the  day  is 
"efficiency"  and  its  application  is  wide- 
spread. The  end  in  view  is  to  eliminate 
all  waste  and  conserve  the  largest  pos- 
sible percentage  of  power.  We  are  told 
by  engineers  that  in  the  ordinary  steam 
engine,  such  as  our  fathers  viewed  with 
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satisfaction,  but  four  per  cent  of  the 
heat  was  effectively  used.  The  com- 
pound engine  brought  this  up  to  six  per 
cent,  and  in  a  very  large  and  well- 
devised  plant  it  was  possible  to  attain 
as  much  as  twelve  per  cent.  This  is  a 
fine  advance,  but  the  restless  mind  of 
man  could  not  stop  with  an  achievement 
that  permitted  such  escape,  and  twenty 
years  of  persistent  development  has 
brought  the  Diesel  oil-burning  engine 
to  a  utilization  of  fully  33  per  cent  of 
the  heat  in  actual  power. 

The  same  principle  is  being  applied 
to  the  waste  of  physical  efficiency  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  waste  motions 
and  obstructive  methods  into  which  man 
has  fallen  are  being  eliminated,  through 
the  admixture  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
brains.  Thought  is  being  given  and  in- 
telligent conceptions  and  scientific  theo- 
ries are  being  put  to  the  test  wijth 
illuminating  results.  It  is  likewise  be- 
ing found  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment that  to  honesty  and  economy 
there  must  be  added  as  the  final  and 
most  important  consideration — efficiency. 

In  bringing  about  truly  efficient  opera- 
tions, the  first  step  is  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions.  If  a 
department  is  to  be  brought  up  to  an 
accepted  standard,  there  must  first  be  a 
survey  that  will  get  at  the  facts.  Then 
the  necessary  steps  to  better  conditions 
can  be  intelligently  taken.  There  must 
also  be  careful  and  equitable  considera- 
tion of  the  standard  to  be  established. 
It  must  be  reasonable,  both  in  regard  to 
quantity  required  and  compensation 
fixed — both  consistent  and  encouraging 
if  the  best  results  are  to  he  attained. 


There  is  a  lesson  in  this  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  same  need  exists  for  in- 
creased efficiency  and  power  through 
the  elimination  of  waste,  the  substitu- 


tion of  more  intelligent  methods  and 
the  adoption  of  higher  standards. 

As  in  the  lower  realm,  the  prelimin- 
ary step  is  the  survey.  This  is  a  fitting 
time  to  make  it.  Vacation  is  over  and 
we  are  presumably  back  to  Avork  with 
rested  bodies  and  freshened  spirits.  If 
vacation  has  yielded  an  opportunity  for 
thinking  things  over,  it  has  conferred 
one  of  its  best  offices.  Many  of  us  find 
life  so  full  that  it  is  about  all  we  can 
do  to  keep  up,  and  we  follow  blindly 
in  the  beaten  track,  with  scarce  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  may  be  a  better 
one.  If  a  break  brings  leisure  and  if  we 
have  the  grace  to  use  it  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  what,  and  how,  and  why  we  do 
and  are,  it  is  well.  If  we  have  neglected 
it,  it  is  an  omission  easily  corrected.  It 
is  probable  that  few  calm  and  judicious 
surveys  have  been  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion. We  are  so  constituted  that  a  low 
percentage  is  not  coincident  with  com- 
fort, and  normally  those  who  think  have 
an  unsatisfied  ambition  for  better 
things.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many 
either  do  not  think  or  do  not  care.  Life 
runs  on  from  a  low  level.  It  is  fed  by 
no  springs  from  high  places,  and  there- 
fore lacks  hydrostatic  pressure.  Tlie 
swampy  valleys,  covered  with  rank 
grass,  are  poorly  drained,  the  hillsides 
are  parched  and  barren,  and  the  moun- 
tain tops  bleak  and  forbidding. 

The  main  question  that  besets  each 
one  is,  "What  are  you  doing  with  life?" 
or,  conversely,  "What  is  life  doing  for 
you?"  Every  human  being  may  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  somewhere,  to  have 
some  ideals,  to  be  seeking  some  end. 
Life  comes  to  us  day  by  day,  wliether 
Avo  like  it  or  not,  with  opportunities  of 
all  sorts.  We  meet  it  with  great  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  can  use  it  or  abuse 
it.  We  can  recognize  its  responsibilities 
or  we  can  close  our  eyes  to  them.  We 
can  pluck  its  pleasures  or  we  can  pass 
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them  by.  We  may  sacrifice  all  else  for 
money  or  for  enjoyment.  We  may  be 
provident  or  improvident,  selfish  or  un- 
selfish. We  may  help  or  we  may  hinder. 
What  is  the  best  worth  while?  Whom 
shall  we  follow  or  serve  ?  What  shall  be 
our  life  object?  When  this  is  deter- 
mined matters  of  detail  follow,  but  they 
are  all  secondary.  Comparatively,  "the 
end  is  all." 

This  seems  too  self-evident  for  state- 
ment, but  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  individuals  have  not 
consciously  settled  on  any  one  single 
life  purpose.  As  between  right  and 
wrong  the  majority  mean  and  try  to 
do  that  Avhich  is  right— a  high  purpose, 
but  too  indefinite  to  be  the  end.  Nothing 
that  we  can  do  is  a  fitting  end  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  that  we  can 
get  is  an  adequate  life  aim — certainly 
not  property,  or  power,  or  pleasure,  or 
standing.  All  are  good  in  their  way  and 
as  means.  Having  is  not  the  end  of 
life. 


The  only  thing  that  really  counts  is 
what  we  are — what  we  become,  what 
we  gain  in  soul  value.  In  other  words, 
the  true  end  of  life  is  being.  We  are 
to  use  life  to  the  full  for  our  highest 
happiness  and  our  greatest  good.  That 
is  what  it  is  for.  The  underlying  law 
of  physical  life  is  growth,  development, 
fulfillment.  It  is  subject  to  decay  and 
death,  but  is  perpetuated  by  transmis- 
sion. We  gain  understanding  through 
analogy.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  seeds 
of  equal  size  and  very  similar  in  all  out- 
ward appearance.  If  planted  in  favor- 
able soil  and  surroundings,  each  will 
fully  develop  its  inherent  possibilities. 
One  will  result  in  a  succulent  parsnip 
and  die  in  a  year  to  satisfy,  perhaps,  the 
hunger  of  a  hog ;  the  other  will  live  two 
thousand  years,  an  awe-inspiring  se- 
quoia gigantea.    Each  fulfills  its  highest 


destiny;  when  properly  nurtured  it  be- 
comes the  best  of  its  kind.  If  its  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable,  it  seeks  to 
fulfill  its  destiny  by  doing  its  best  and 
accepts  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  has  neither  choice  nor  responsibilities. 
Its  nature  is  to  do  its  best. 

A  step  further  up  the  ladder  of  life 
and  we  reach  the  animal,  endlessly  va- 
ried, with  ceaseless  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, which  we  also  share.  Its  develop- 
ment is  also  through  growth,  through 
appropriation  and  absorbtion  of  proper 
food,  the  choice  of  which  is  guided  by 
implanted  instinct.  Appetite  is  unerr- 
ing and  judgment  is  superseded  by 
certainty  of  knowledge  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  we  almost  envy  the 
brute  who  never  makes  a  mistake  and 
has  no  lessons  to  learn. 


Man  is  quite  difl'erent.  The  human 
animal  shares  his  loAver  brothers'  appe- 
tites and  lacks  his  controlling  instincts. 
He  has  a  tremendous  range  of  possibil- 
ities. If  he  does  not  realize  that  he  has 
and  is  a  soul,  he  is  quite  apt  to  be  more 
of  a  beast  than  any  quadruped.  A  poor 
conscience  is  far  less  serviceable  than 
automatic  instinct.  The  trouble  with 
the  world  of  to-day  is  that  so  many 
nominal  men  are  not  really  entitled  to 
the  name.  They  are  simply  examples 
of  arrested  development  —  some  are 
harmless  monkeys  chattering  and  mak- 
ing faces  in  the  pleasant  sunshine ;  some 
are  gluttonous  swine;  some  ravening 
wolves,  clad  in  (foreign)  sheeps'  cloth- 
ing, and  some  are  just  dull  oxen,  pull- 
ing the  load  under  the  goad  of  necessity. 
With  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  they 
fail  to  build  up  the  tissue  of  manhood. 

To  too  many  of  us,  the  world  is  merely 
a  place  in  which  either  to  play,  or  to  fight 
for  something  we  think  we  want.  We 
are  failures  in  it  because  Ave  do  not  use 
it  for  the  purposes  for  Avhich  (for  us) 
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it  exists.  We  are  here  to  develop  man- 
hood. The  world  around  us  calls  upon 
us  for  service  and  it  offers  us  the  reward 
of  destiny  fulfilled.  We  withhold  the 
one  and  decline  the  other. 

We  have  been  given  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  and  the  power  to  choose 
the  one  and  abhor  the  other.  We  are 
much  more  concerned  with  comfort  and 
enjoyment  than  in  being  faithful  to 
what  we  know  to  be  right.  The  world 
is  given  us  to  enjoy  and  to  use.  We  are 
made  strong  through  using  it  well.  We 
are  only  truly  happy  when  we  enjoy 
it  as  we  ought.  By  overcoming  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong,  we  gain  in  power  to 
conquer  the  peace  that  comes  from  liv- 
ing up  to  our  ideals.  Being  patient, 
strengthens  patience.  Generosity  under- 
mines selfishness.  Through  fortitude, 
we  learn  to  bear  with  cheerfulness.  Our 
great  obligation  is  to  be  true.  Integrity 
is  the  bedrock  on  which  all  rests.  To  be 
honest  from  policy  is  a  faltering  step, 
but  it  may  lead  to  honor.  Nature  never 
lies,  and  no  son  of  man  can  afford  to. 
Neither  can  man  afford  to  be  unkind. 
What  we  need  to  have  we  need  to  give. 
A  word  of  cheer,  a  hand-clasp  of  friend- 
liness, a  gleam  of  sympathy  made  real 
by  helpfulness  —  what  a  profitable  in- 
vestment it  is! 

To  properly  balance  content  and  dis- 
content is  not  an  easy  achievement. 
Both  are  needed,  and  we  must  be  care- 
ful which  we  use  in  any  given  instance. 
Chronic  discontent  is  a  great  mistake 
and  poisons  the  life,  but  when  discon- 
tent is  needed  to  prod  self-satisfaction, 
it  should  be  firmly  used.  Content,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  when  reasonably 
used,  a  virtue ;  but,  like  some  other 
virtues,  may  be  overdone  and  become 
vicious.  To  bear,  on  principle,  that 
which  cannot  be  overcome  is  commend- 
able, but  to  bear  from  cowardice  or  lack 


of  determination  that  which  ought  to 
be  unendurable  is  despicable. 

The  conduct  of  life  may  be  infinitely 
subdivided,  and  deserves  to  be  rather 
fully  standardized,  but  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  general  determination. 
It  is  for  each  man  who  would  be  a  man 
indeed  to  choose  once  for  all  to  make 
the  end  to  be  followed — the  making  the 
most  and  the  best  of  life.  Therein  he 
fulfills  his  destiny;  thereby  he  brings 
his  own  will  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  God.    He  stands  justified,  and 

"Having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 


A  pleasant  word  of  commendation  for 
the  August  number  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian from  our  old  associate.  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  now  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  brings  the  encourage- 
ment that  all  human  beings  yearn  for, 
and  often  fail  to  get.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  have  one's  own  judgment 
corrected  when  it  places  a  disparaging 
estimate  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. A  word  of  acknowledgment  is 
as  a  drop  of  kindly  oil  on  a  dry  and 
heated  axle.  The  dripping  would  be 
more  frequent  if  there  were  sufficient 
general  sympathy  to  cause  each  one  of 
us  to  break  away  from  self-absorption. 

Selfishness  is  many  sided  and  some  of 
its  sides  are  not  ugly,  but  it  needs  to 
be  held  up  to  constant  judgment,  lest 
it  monopolize  the  character.  The  man 
who  is  insistent  on  thinking  and  talking 
of  himself  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to 
a  man  of  like  tendency.  No  one  likes 
to  be  beaten  at  his  own  game. 

If  we  meet  a  man  who  is  really  modest, 
or  sufficiently  sophi.sticated  to  success- 
fully assume  a  virtue  that  is  not  his 
own,  and  who  never  brags  and  who 
seems  to  be  interested  in  persons  and 
things  outside  his  own  family,  we  are 
disposed  at  once  to  think  well  of  him 
and  are  apt  to  feel  drawn  to  him. 
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But  the  man  who  franklj^  assumes  that 
he  an<^  his  interests  are  of  first  import- 
ance to  every  one  is  just  a  little  less 
objectionable  than  the  man  who  openly 
bids  for  appreciation,  who  seems  to  hold 
a  grudge  against  all  mankind  because  he 
is  not  valued  at  the  worth  he  entertains 
for  himself.  When  he  complains  at  be- 
ing slighted,  and  at  not  receiving  his 
deserts,  he  unconsciously  compels  a 
mark-down  below  any  that  he  complains 
of.  If  a  person  is  not  regarded  or  loved, 
as  he  feels  his  merit  justifies,  the  very 
worst  thing  he  can  do  is  to  complain  of 
it.  Let  him  hide  his  regrets  and  keep 
still,  and  he  may  win  so  much  more  favor 
than  he  deserves,  that  his  satisfied  vanity 
may  finally  make  him  comfortable. 


Some  sunny-souled  delver  in  the  ven- 
erable past  has  satisfied  himself  that  in 
Washington's  day  the  percentage  of  dis- 
honest public  officials  was  four,  and  that 
in  these  so-called  degenerate  days  one 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent  represents 
the  ratio.  This  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  it  probably  approximates  the 
truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  com- 
mon honesty  is  a  good  deal  more  com- 
mon than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  ratio  of  intemperance  is 
falling  steadily,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  in  many  other  respects  the  grosser 
forms  of  iramoralit}^  tend  to  lessen  their 
hold  on  mankind.  But  we  are  still  far 
from  being  true  to  the  best  ideals  of 
even  ordinary  men,  and  while  we  may 
find  encouragement  we  may  not  relapse 
into  any  fatuous  complacency  or  rest 
in  any  degree  satisfied  with  the  com- 
parative decency  of  our  present  at- 
tainment. 


year  indicative  of  higher  and  higher  at- 
tainments. Adulteration  of  food  and 
labels  that  lie  are  not  permitted.  When- 
ever something  is  accomplished  more  is 
demanded. 

Political  life  is  no  exception.  The 
Republican  party  has  made  mistakes, 
but  on  the  whole  its  record  is  honorable 
and  distinguished.  Under  it  it  w^e  have 
had  prosperity  and  made  great  prog- 
ress, but  the  cry  of  the  reformer  is  loud 
in  the  land,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  prog- 
ress the  party  that  gave  us  Lincoln  is 
deemed  fit  for  the  scrap-heap. 

It  would  seem  that  it  might  be  re- 
formed, and  that  capital  punishment 
is  hardly  deserved,  but  it  show^s  that 
even  revered  names  and  ties  that  have 
heretofore  bound  are  now  lightly  cast 
aside  if  they  stand  in  the  w^ay  of  a  high 
ideal.  The  spirit  of  democracy  pre- 
vails, and  if  a  party  ignores  or  affronts 
it,  it  must  suffer  the  consequences. 


No  great  revolution  is  accomplished 
without  discomfort  and  some  sort  of 
suffering.  We  are  undergoing  a  great 
change  of  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions,  and  though  the  w^arfare  is 
bloodless  it  cannot  be  painless.  In  final 
adjustment  there  must  be  the  play  of 
both  conservative  and  progressive  pur- 
poses. Both  are  needed  and  both  will 
be  felt,  alternately  or  in  conjunction. 
Differences  must  be  borne  with  courage, 
wdth  hope,  and  with  faith.  They  ought 
to  be  borne  with  consideration,  charity 
and  good  will, 
and  good  will.  C.  A.  M. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  modern- 
daj^  indications  is  the  high  standards 
set  in  every  direction.  Scholarship  must 
be  thorough.    Medical  degrees  are  every 


Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 
And  with  leathern  hearts  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 
No,  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  claims  our  brothers  wear, 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 
— Lowell. 
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The  Preacher's  Paragraphs. 

By  William  Day  Simonds. 

"Something  is  moving  us  on:  something  that 
includes  us  all — that  sweeps  us  all  into  its 
competent  span; 

Something  is  moving  us  on:  something  that 
after  it  has  passed  has  left  no  debris  be- 
hind; 

Something  is  moving  us  on:  something  that 
takes  no  account  of  castes — that  only  takes 
account  of  love ; 

Something  is  moving  us  on:  all  of  us,  vrith 
one  intention ;  something  finally  hospitable ; 

Something  is  moving  us  on:  something  that 
after  death  moves  on  to  life  once  more 
without   stopping; 

Something  is  moving  us  on :  I  feel  it ;  its  arms 
embrace  me;  its  kiss  is  on  my  lips; 

Something  is  moving  us  on :  a  personal  some- 
thing— a  you  or  a  me — keeping  me  always 
closest  to  itself; 

Something  is  moving  us  on :  we  all  seem  to 
be  moving  together." 

"Something  is  moving  us  on."  These 
words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  fin- 
ished reading  the  other  day  the  last  of 
four  political  platforms  offered  this  sea- 
son to  the  American  voter.  What  strange 
documents  they  are,  judged  hy  the  stand- 
ards of  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  most 
conservative  fairly  bristles  with  new  is- 
sues, and  the  most  radical  could  not  be 
understood  by  a  suddenly  resurrected 
politician  of  the  Blaine-Cleveland  days. 

Twenty  years  ago,  dear  Tom,  just 
twenty  years  ago, — and  what  were  our 
statesmen  urging  upon  our  attention  as 
"paramount  issues."  You  don't  remem- 
ber !  Of  course  not.  No  one  remembers. 
But  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  tariff,  which,  like 
the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  hardly 
an  "issue"  of  that  remote  time  is  to-day 
a  partisan  question.  Eighteen  ninety- 
two— that  was  the  year  of  the  famous 
Omaha  platform — a  deliverance  of  the 
wild  West  given  through  the  so-called 
"wild-eyed  Populist."  So  radical  was 
that  platform  that  it  took  our  breath 
away,  and  gave  old  maids  of  both  sexes 
many  a  sleepless  night.  But,  upon  my 
honor,  it  doesn't  contain  a  word  about 
the  initiative  or  the  referendum,  not  a 
syllable  concerning  the  recall,  either  of 
judges  or  decisions.  Evidently  some- 
thing is  moving  us  on,  and  rather  rapid- 
Iv  at  that.     This  is  surely  a  hard  world 


for  "standpatters"  either  in  politics  or 
religion. 

One  political  event  of  1892,  of  no  ap- 
parent significance  at  the  time,  is  mighty 
interesting  now,  at  least  to  the  student. 
That  year  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  held 
its  first  national  convention  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Its  platform  denounced 
private  property  in  the  national  sources 
of  production,  and  advocated — hold  this 
up  to  the  light  now  where  you  can  see 
it — the  referendum  in  legislation,  abo- 
lition of  the  veto  power,  abolition  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  universal  suffrage,  a 
direct  and  secret  ballot,  and  the  removal 
of  public  officers  by  their  constituents. 
Only  21,164  voters  'in  the  United  States 
supported  these  awful  innovations  at  the 
polls  in  1892.  What  about  the  year  1912. 
Horace  Trauble  is  right,  "Something  is 
moving  us  on :  something  that  includes 
us  all." 

Each  decade,  or  oftener,  the  politician 
must  appeal  to  people  on  a  new  issue. 
So,  too,  must  the  preacher,  and  woe  to 
the  man  blind  to  that  fact.  The  dogmas 
upon  which  each  of  the  great  denomina- 
tions builded  so  successfully  are  to-day 
absolutely  without  interest  to  the  mod- 
ern-minded man.  The  specialities  of  the 
"isms,"  once  clear,  definite,  prominent, 
have  faded  away  into  dimest.  cloud-land 
reminiscence.  So  true  is  this  that  we 
rarely  know  the  denomination  of  a 
preacher  or  Avriter  unless  the  fact  be 
thrust  upon  our  attention.  Only  those 
things  common  to  all  seem  of  any  real 
importance,  and  many  of  these  are  under 
fire.     "Something  is  moving  us  on." 

And  the  new  is  better  than  the  old.  It 
touches  human  life  closer.  The  religion 
of  yesterday  was  imposed  upon  man 
from  without.  It  was  based  upon  au- 
thority, and  was  at  war  with  nature  and 
common  sense.  The  religion  of  to-day 
grows  out  of  man's  inescapable  necessi- 
ties. It  is  based  upon  experience,  and 
.seeks  all  knowledge,  all  truth,  in  the 
scientific  method  and  spirit. 

We  worship  a  God  unknown  to  our 
Fathers.  AYe  strive  for  a  Heaven,  right 
down  here  among  men,  of  whicii  they 
never  dreamed.     Our  salvation  is  not  a 
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passport  through  the  pearly  gates,  but 
daily  deliverance  from  sin  and  sickness, 
from  meanness  and  lust,  from  ignorance 
and  poverty. 

The  religious  life  with  us  has  little 
to  do  with  ordinances,  forms  of  bap- 
tism, with  solemn  fasts  or  holy  suppers, 
little  enough  to  do  with  attendance  upon 
the  "means  of  grace." 

With  us  the  religious  life  expresses  its 
inner,  divine  purpose  in  high  endeavor 
to  attain  ideal  character.  To  be  clean, 
kind,  useful :  to  pay  our  way.  and  help 
the  world  a  bit  along  its  forward  path-, 
to  bear  our  burdens  and  not  whine,  en- 
dure our  sorrows  and  not  despair;  to 
meet  present  problems  with  a  brave 
heart,  and  to  face  the  future  without 
fear, — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  real,  living 
faith  of  my  generation.     And  I  rejoice. 

"Something  is  moving  us  on:  something  that 
takes  no  account  of  castes — that  only  takes 
account  of  love." 


Bottg 

The  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker  of 
Redlands  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Portland  church  on  September  1st. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  at  its 
meeting  of  September  4th  listened  to  an 
address  from  :Mr.  W.  C.  Sharpstein  fa- 
voring the  forming  of  the  Greater  San 
Francisco,  and  also  to  an  address  from 
Mr.  Taliesen  Evans  in  opposition  to  the 
project. 

Major  Charles  L.  Tilden  addressed 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  on  the 
evening  of  August  21st  on  ":\[anila  Re- 
visited." His  first  visit  was  as  an  officer 
with  the  California  contingent  during 
the  Spanish  war.  His  account  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  the  seaport 
disclosed  by  his  recent  visit  was  a 
source  of  interest  and  satisfaction  to 
his  audience  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

On  August  25th  the  church  at  Eureka 
resumed  its  services.  Rev.  X.  A.  Baker 
having  returned  from  his  extended  trip 
to  New  England.  He  preached  morn- 
ing and  evening,  takinsr  for  the  subject. 
"That  Which  Is  on  Hand." 

The  Santa  Rosa  church  resumed  its 
services  on  September  1st.  with  preach- 


ing morning  and  evening.  Rev.  Mr. 
Henning  announces  with  satisfaction 
that  ^Irs.  Ware,  recently  an  associate 
in  the  management  of  the  Boston  Model 
Sunday-school,  will  take  charge  of  his 
Sunday-school. 

The  Santa  Cruz  church  observed  its 
annual  open-air  service  at  Isbel  Grove 
on  Sunday.  August  25th.  Mayor  Stone, 
who  originated  the  observance,  read 
Bryant's  "Hymn  of  the  Forest,"  and 
Rev.  C.  A.  Turner  preached  a  sermon 
on  "The  Man  of  Labor."  This  Sunday 
in  the  grove  is  a  fine  custom  and  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  participate. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Howland  Lathrop 
of  Brooklyn.  Xew  York,  were  given  a 
reception  at  Unity  Hall,  Berkeley,  on 
the  evening  of  August  10th.  A  large 
number  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  former  parish- 
oners  and  friends  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  the  visitors.  They  will 
return  to  their  Eastern  home  early  in 
September. 

All  Souls  Church  at  Santa  Cruz,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  services 
and  a  Junior  Church  meeting  on  Sun- 
days at  ten  o'clock,  is  conducting  a  well- 
attended  class  on  psychology  and  ap- 
plied Christianity  held  in  Haekley  Hall 
every  Tuesday  evening. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin.  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Los  An- 
geles, who  passed  a  part  of  his  vacation 
with  his  father,  preached  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  25th  at  the  Church  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  L'niversalist,  of  Pasadena^ 
Mr.  Hodgin  is  well  knoAvn  in  Pasadena, 
and  many  of  his  friends  took  advantage 
of    the    opportunity    of    hearing    him 


The  Friday  afternoon  vesper  services 
which  have  come  to  be  such  a  feature  of 
the  musical  life  of  Berkeley  were  re- 
sumed at  the  Unitarian  Church  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
6th.  Mr.  Warren  D.  Allen  is  the  or- 
ganist of  these  recitals. 

Dr.  William  S.  INIorgan  of  the  Pacific 
L"initarian  School  for  the  ^linistry  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  Eastern  va- 
cation.   On  August  1st  at  Shelton.  Con- 
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necticut,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
jVIts.  Leolyn  S.  Beard,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  a  Yale  classmate  of  Professor 
Morgan.  After  a  pleasant  sojourn  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  bride  and 
groom  took  up  their  residence  in 
Berkeley. 

The  Fresno  church  resumed  services 
on  Sunday.  September  1st.  On  Septem- 
ber 15th  the  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  church  building  will 
be  observed  with  appropriate  special 
services.  All  departments  of  the  church 
are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Rev.  Theo.  C.  "Williams  of  Boston  ar- 
rived in  Santa  Barbara  on  August  30th 
to  fill  the  place  of  Rev.  Benj.  A.  Good- 
ridge,  who  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  by  the  Unitarian  society  for  a 
year  of  travel  in  Europe.  The  regular 
Sunday  morning  services  were  resumed 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  "Williams  on 
September  1st.  The  Sunday-school  will 
resume  September  8th.  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  J.  G.  "Wilkinson. 

Rev.  Franklin  Baker  is  holding  serv- 
ices in  Stockton  on  Thursday  evening 
of  each  week.  On  September  12th  Dean 
"Wilbur  will  deliver  the  lecture-sermon. 

Rev.  Clarence  J.  Harris,  of  San 
Diego,  was  granted  a  sixty-days'  leave 
of  absence  on  September  2d.  and  with 
his  family  left  for  Oklahoma  City. 
Overwork  is  said  to  have  impaired  his 
health  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
accept  a  pulpit  where  the  work  is  less 
arduous.  For  three  years  he  has  la- 
bored with  great  assiduity,  and  rest  be- 
came imperative. 

In  a  recent  sermon  Rev.  "Wm.  Day 
Simonds  of  Oakland  vigorously  de- 
fended the  participation  of  ministers  in 
legitimate  political  affairs  Ke  cited 
Starr  King  as  an  ideal.  "Durincr  his  life 
Starr  King,  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  was  severely 
criticised  for  his  political  utterances 
and  open  manifestations  of  patriotism. 
Starr  King  has  long  since  passed  to  his 
reward,  and  many  concrete  testimonials 
to     his     memorv'     have     been     erected 


throughout  the  State.  There  are  many 
living  in  this  State  who  recall  the  days 
of  the  Civil  "War.  when  California  was 
vacillating  from  the  cause  of  the  South 
to  that  of  the  North.  The  political  par- 
son realized  that  the  State  was  on  the 
threshold  of  turning  itself  over  to  the 
South,  and  with  all  the  power  of  de- 
termination and  speech  at  his  command 
he  fought  that  adverse  tendency.  He 
has  since  been  universally  termed  the 
'man  who  saved  California  for  the 
Union."  Some  newspaper  controversy 
was  stirred  up  by  the  address,  it  being 
claimed  by  an  editorial  writer  that  while 
Starr  King  had  fired  the  State  to  action, 
he  did  not  save  California  to  the  Union, 
though  "he  helped  to  save  the  Union  by 
persuading  the  people  of  the  State  to 
show  their  loyalty  and  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hour  of  its  extremity."'  For 
this  priceless  ser^nce  ''he  will  always  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  memory  of  Califor- 
nians.'' 

Rev.  Florence  Buck  has  severed  her 
connection  with  the  Alameda  church 
and  will  soon  go  to  Boston,  where  a 
responsible  position  waits  her.  Miss 
Buck  preached  her  last  sermon  in  Ala- 
meda on  September  8th.  She  has  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  Church  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Rev.  Clarion  [Mur- 
doch will  temporarily  assume  charge  of 
the  church,  and  when  a  permanent  pas- 
tor is  named  will  leave  for  Boston  to 
associate  herself  again  in  religious  work 
with  Miss  Buck. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Sacra- 
mento resumed  services  on  September 
1st.  Until  the  completion  of  the  new 
church  on  Twenty-seventh,  N  and  O 
streets,  the  members  will  hold  services 
in  the  little  church  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  and  H  streets.  Rev. 
Franklin  Baker,  the  pastor,  and  many 
of  his  congregation  have  returned  from 
Ca.sa  Loma  camp,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer.  Casa  Loma  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Sacramento,  but  is 
shared  jointly  by  the  congregations  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  of  "Woodland, 
Stockton  and  Dunnigan.  all  of  which 
are  shepherded  by  ^Ir.  Baker. 
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Contribute!). 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Age. 

Age  is  a  mantle  dark  and  somber  hued; 

But  on  the  figure  of  one  who  bears  himself  up 

nobly 
Many    hints    of    sunshine    in    memories    softest 

tints, 
Make    gay    the    darkened    robe   he   wears    with 

grace, 
And  cast  a  beauty  on  the  trusting  face 
That  those  can  see  who  know  and  feel 
That   to   fulfill   life's   mission,   whether   sad   or 

gay, 
With  equal  feeling,  and  a  high  desire 
To  do  and  be  all  that  the  Maker  meant, — 
Must  give  a  joy  that  only  sweet  content 
And  love  made  out  of  hardships  well  endured — 
And  truths  lived  up  to  and  of  duties  done — 
Can  give  to  one  who  sits  inside 
The  "Waiting  Eoom"  to  happiness. 

— Emma  B.  Keepers.    ' 


The  Message  and  the  Masses. 

By  Francis  Watry. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "Has 
the  Unitarian  Church  a  message  for  the 
masses?"  That  M^ould  seem  to  depend 
upon  two  things — the  message  and  the 
masses.  What  is  our  message?  At  the 
late  Conference  at  Fresno,  California, 
the  Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance  of  Boston 
summed  up  our  message  in  some  wav  like 
this : 

1.  Man  is  a  child  of  God. 

2.  He  has  an  eternity  before  him  to 
work  out  his  destiny. 

3.  The  power  and  wisdom  of  God — 
that  is,  all  the  forces  in  the  universe — are 
at  his  service  if  he  will  only  use  them. 

It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  message, 
with  all  its  sanity,  its  helpfulness,  and 
its  sweet  reasonableness  might  find  uni- 
versal acceptance.  But  it  does  not. 
Neither  the  masses  nor  the  classes  find 
it  very  strongly  appealing.  There  are 
so  many  other  things  far  more  attrac- 
tive to  people  as  they  come  and  go. 

There  is  spiritualism,  for  instance,  as- 
suring one  of  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  departed  and  offering  the  means 
for  doing  so.  It  offers  immediate  re- 
turns on  a  person's  investment  of  time 
and  money.  An  erstwhile  Unitarian,  who 
is  now  a  zealous  Spiritualist,  said  to  the 
writer  not  long  ago:  "I  want  a  religion 
that  can  give  me  something  definite, 
something   that   is   worth   while."     We 


seem  to  carry  the  get-rich-quick  spirit 
even  into  the  churches. 

Or  Christian  Science.  It,  too,  offers 
immediate  and  tangible  results.  Evi- 
dently to  this  one  thing  is  its  popularity 
largely  due.  Here  is  one  instance  out 
of  a  thousand.  Some  time  ago  a  good 
man,  an  ardent  and  devoted  Scientist,  at 
a  testimonial  meeting  gave  his  testimony 
as  to  the  blessings  that  had  come  to  him 
through  the  study  of  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures."  He 
told  how  he  was  one  day  in  the  act  of 
driving  a  nail  into  a  hard  piece  of  wood 
when  somehow  the  hammer  slipped,  and 
instead  of  hitting  the  nail  he  hit  his 
thumb.  Here  was  an  occasion  for  an 
outpouring  of  words  not  usually  found 
in  a  prayer-book.  There  was  a  time  in 
his  own  life  when  he  would  have  made 
good  use  of  the  occasion.  But  not  so 
now.  Instead  of  poulticing  his  battered 
thumb  with  vulgar  profanity  to  no  pur- 
pose, he  simply  remembered  that  he  was 
a  part  of  God  and  that  God  could  neither 
know  nor  suffer  pain.  And,  behold,  it 
was  as  if  there  had  been  neither  ham- 
mer, nor  nail,  nor  thumb. 

What  have  our  Unitarian  doctors  of 
divinity  to  say  to  a  man  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ? 


By-Products  of  Life. 

By  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 
There  is  some  contention  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  called  the  electrical  age,  the  coal  age, 
or  the  age  of  gasoline.  Yet  only  a  few 
years  back  each  of  these  great  necessi- 
ties now  contending  for  supremacy  in 
the  commercial  world  were  regarded  as 
useless  and  dangerous  encumbrances. 
When  they  first  began  experimenting 
with  mineral  oils,  petroleum  itself  was 
regarded  as  a  pernicious  substance  that 
oozed  from  the  earth,  destroying  the 
fields  and  polluting  the  streams  and 
atmosphere.  It  was  found  that  if  they 
could  only  eliminate  certain  highly  ex- 
plosive elements  and  other  offensive  and 
troublesome  bases,  a  fairly  satisfactory 
illuminating  fluid  could  be  obtained. 
The  ability  to  cast  out  these  numerous 
and  harmful  by-products  was  the  serious 
problem  in  the  oil  industry  for  many 
years.     But  if  you  examine   any  com- 
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prehensive  treatise  on  petroleum  to-day, 
you  will  find  that  it  requires  at  least  a 
hundred  pages  to  even  describe  in  the 
most  concise  manner  the  multitude  of 
uses  to  which  those  by-products  are  now 
put.  "We  can  scarcely  trace  anything 
back  to  its  source  without  encountering 
a  petroleum  product  somewhere  by  the 
way.  What  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  of 
these  innumerable  by-products  is  now 
the  gasoline  that  drives  our  carriages 
wath  an  ease  and  a  speed  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of,  and  which  has  given  man 
wings  enabling  him  to  fly  across  chan- 
nels and  over  Alps  and  Pyranees  with 
the  ease  of  a  bird. 

A  few  years  ago  people  only  knew 
that  in  certain  mechanical  and  chemical 
processes  some  invisible,  intangible  and 
apparently  malevolent  spirit  would 
sometimes  spring  out  and  strike  men 
dead.  They  regarded  this  manifestation 
as  a  malicious  devil  and  it  filled  them 
with  superstitious  fear.  Now  the  demon 
carries  our  messages  around  the  world 
in  a  moment  of  time,  does  a  vast  amount 
of  the  work  of  the  world,  and  we  call  it 
Electricity,  though  it  remains  as  un- 
known as  ever. 

Formerly  people  were  troubled  by 
outcrops  of  crumbling  black  rock  that 
were  too  brittle  for  building  materials 
and  which  only  cumbered  the  soil  and 
destroyed  its  usefulness.  Now  we  have 
christened  it  "King  Coal"  and  it  heats 
our  habitations  and  drives  our  ma- 
chinery in  the  most  accomodating  man- 
ner. 

The  whole  story  of  human  life  is  a 
repetition  of  the  discovery  that  the 
things  one  generation  regards  as  most 
useless  and  dangerous  are  the  things  a 
later  generation  finds  to  be  most  useful 
and  valuable.  Columbus  set  out  to  dis- 
cover a  western  route  to  India.  The 
discovery  of  America  was  only  a  by- 
product of  that  endeavor.  The  mighty 
forests  and  all  the  vegetable  and  animal 
life  that  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth 
are  only  a  momentary  by-product  of  the 
sun's  heat  and  light  that  set  up  some 
sort  of  unknown  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal action.  And,  in  fact,  this  little  mote 
of  a  world  of  ours,  that  seems  so  great 
and  all-important  to  us,  is  only  an  un- 


important by-product, — only  a  little 
fragment  of  matter  thrown  off  by  the 
sun  in  the  process  of  universe-building 
that  proceeds  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
that  our  earth  scarcely  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  dust  speck  in  the  midst  of 
it  all. 

Man  in  his  lowest  animal  form  is  only 
a  species  of  stomach  that  absorbs,  as- 
similates and  reproduces  by  the  simple 
process  of  subdivision.  Our  limbs,  our 
eyes,  our  ears,  our  nervous  system,  the 
very  brain  with  which  we  think  and 
reason  and  will,  are  physiologically  only 
by-products  of  the  stomach  and  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  had  to  make  their 
way  against  much  opposition. 

In  our  human  society,  man  is,  first  of 
all,  only  a  feeding  animal,  only  an 
organized  physical  appetite.  All  cul- 
ture, all  education  and  refinement,  all 
that  we  value  most  to-day  in  human 
achievement,  were  first  regarded  as  the 
useless  by-products  of  a  few  eccentric 
individuals  who  had  no  practical  appre- 
ciation of  the  main  thing  in  life. 
'  A  study  of  by-products  shows  us  con- 
clusively that  without  exception  the 
things  that  have  become  of  greatest  value 
were  long  regarded  as  entirely  useless 
or  as  positively  dangerous.  The  things 
that  have  most  blessed  mankind  were 
formerly  most  feared  and  vigorously 
opposed.  This  has  been  equally  true  in 
the  realm  of  matter  and  in  the  realm  of 
morals. 

Each  of  the  higher  virtues  was  re- 
garded on  its  first  appearance  as 
a  dangerous  eccentricity  or  innova- 
tion, that  had  to  make  its  way  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  persecution 
because  it  was  out  of  the  recognized 
order  of  things.  Selfishness  was  the  law 
of  life  in  the  primitive  world.  Altru- 
ism, morality  and  brotherly  love  are  the 
mere  by-products  of  selfishness.  As  the 
self  expands  and  people  through  sym- 
pathy and  reason  begin  to  put  them- 
selves in  others'  places,  the  unselfish 
virtues  begin  to  appear  as  incidental  to 
the  main  currents  of  life.  The  pioneer 
in  virtue  has  to  be  a  martyr  to  his  faith 
as  truly  as  the  pioneer  in  religion. 

The  old  attitude  of  ho.stility  toward 
everything  that  is  as  yet  unestablished 
should  give  place  to  sympathy  and  ex- 
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pectation.  We  should  know  that  untold 
treasures  are  daily  coming  into  the 
world  from  the  most  unexpected  sources. 
The  man  we  regard  as  an  impractical 
dreamer  to-day  may  be  the  man  who 
will  bring  us  our  richest  blessings  to- 
morrow. 

The  scientific  investigator  shuts  him- 
self up  in  his  laboratory,  far  away  from 
the  hurly  burly  of  life  and  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  truths  and  facts  inherent  in 
matter.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
about  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  dis- 
coveries may  be  put  in  the  outward 
world.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  dis- 
covers a  few  facts  or  establishes  a  law 
hitherto  unknown.  He  carefully  tabu- 
lates his  facts  and  describes  the  pro- 
cesses. He  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
eccentric  nobody, — a  useless  recluse  to 
be  humored.  But  along  comes  a  Nathan 
Strauss  and  begins  to  examine  some  of 
his  results.  He  applies  one  of  them  to 
the  sterilizing  of  milk,  with  the  result 
that  the  infant  mortality  in  the  poor 
district  of  New  York  is  reduced  forty 
per  cent  in  a  single  season.  Forty  out 
of  every  hundred  children  that  had  been 
dying  are  saved  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  a  single  one.  of  these  facts,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  no  importance.  In  the 
same  way,  by  the  application  of  a  very 
few  scientific  facts,  the  death  rate  in  all 
the  leading  cities  of  the  world  has  been 
cut  down  one-half  in  the  past  forty 
years.  This  is  simply  the  by-product  of 
a  few  obscure  laboratory  workers  seek- 
ing to  discover  truth, — men  for  the  most 
part  regarded  as  of  very  little  account 
because  they  don't  understand  business, 
or  because  they  are  not  mixers.  Still 
we  find  it  is  the  obscure  delvers  for  the 
truth  who  are  seldom  seen  in  public 
who  are  revolutionizing  and  transform- 
ing the  world,  multiplying  its  wealth 
and  power  and  resources  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  submerged 
tenth,  the  "outcast"  and  "under  dog" 
element  constitutes  a  human  by-product 
that  is  surely  as  much  worth  redeeming 
to  useful  service  as  gasoline  and  coal 
tar.  We  ought  to  find  the  value 
in  the  one  as  we  have  in  the  other. 
The  great  work  of  our  age  is  to  be 
in  finding  the  value  in  things  heretofore 


feared  and  despised.  Instead  of  trying 
to  beat  back  and  subdue  and  repress  the 
human  passions  and  desires  and  appe- 
tites as  we  have  endeavored  to  do  in  the 
past,  we  should  call  them  all  out  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure  and  direct  them 
into  useful  avenues  of  service.  Every 
passion  and  impulse  and  desire  that 
rises  to  the  surface  in  human  life  is  a 
dynamo  of  beneficent  power  if  we  only 
laiew  how  to  rightly  use  it. 

A  criminal  is  one  who,  failing  to  find 
a  congenial  avenue  of  service,  directs  his 
energy  along  any  destructive  line  his 
attention  is  fastened  upon.  While  it 
may  be  largely  his  fault,  if  our  human 
society  should  be  organized  not  to  re- 
press and  suppress  but  to  call  out  and 
direct  into  satisfactory  lines  of  service 
all  our  human  passions,  impulses  and 
desires,  criminals  would  then  be  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  suffering  plague 
spots  of  our  present-day  society  would 
rapidly  disappear. 


Five  Days. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

There  are  several  degrees  of  resting, 
and  there  are  many  ways  of  resting. 
What  is  rest  to  one  person  might  be 
an  intolerable  bore  to  another,  but  when 
one  finds  the  ultimate  he  is  never  after 
in  doubt.  He  knows  what  is,  to  him 
the  real  thing.  The  effect  of  a  suf- 
ficient season,  say  five  days,  to  one  who 
had  managed  to  find  very  little  for  a 
disgracefully  long  time,  is  not  easy 
to  describe,  but  very  agreeable  to  feel. 

My  friend  has  a  novel  retreat.  He  is 
fond  of  nature  as  manifested  in  the 
groAvth  of  trees  and  plants,  and  some 
seventeen  years  ago  he  bought  a  few 
acres  of  mostly  woods  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  There  was  a  small  orchard, 
a  few  acres  of  hillside  hay  field,  and  a 
little  good  land  where  garden  things 
Avould  grow. 

There  was,  too,  a  somewhat  eccentric 
house  where  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
be  theosophical  lived  and  communed 
with  his  mystified  soul.  To  foster  the 
process  he  had  more  or  less  blue  glass 
and  a  window  of  Gothic  form  in  the 
peak  of  his  rambling  house.  In  his 
living-room  a  round  window,  with  San- 
skrit characters,  let  in  a  doubtful  gleam 
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from  another  room.  In  the  side-hill  a 
supposedly  fireproof  vault  had  been 
built  to  hold  the  manuscript  that  held 
his  precious  thoughts.  In  the  gulch  he 
had  a  sacred  spot,  where,  under  the  ma- 
jestic redwoods,  he  retired  to  write,  and 
in  a  small  building  he  had  a  small  print- 
ing-press, from  which  the  work!  was 
to  have  been  led  to  the  light.  But  there 
was  some  failure  of  connection,  and 
stern  necessity  compelled  the  surrender 
of  these  high  hopes,  and  my  friend  took 
over  the  plant,  and  the  reformer  re- 
formed and  went  off  to  earn  his  daily 
bread. 

His  memory  is  kept  alive  by  the  name 
Mahatmah,  given  to  the  gulch,  and  the 
blue  glass  has  what  effect  it  may  on  a 
neighbor's  vegetables.  The  little  house 
was  made  habitable.  The  home  of  the 
press  was  comfortably  sealed  and  made 
into  a  guest  chamber,  and  apples  and  po- 
tatoes are  stored  in  the  fire-proof  vault. 
The  acres  were  fairly  covered  with  a 
second  growth  of  redwood  and  a  wealth 
of  madronos  and  other  native  trees ;  but 
there  were  many  spaces  where  Nature 
invited  assistance,  and  my  friend  every 
year  has  planted  trees  of  many  kinds 
from  many  climes,  until  he  has  an  arbor- 
etum hardly  equalled  anywhere.  There 
are  pines  in  endless  variety — from  the 
Sierra  and  from  the  seashore,  from  New 
England,  France,  Norway  and  Japan. 
There  flourish  the  cedar,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, oak,  beech,  birch  and  maple. 
There  in  peace  and  plenty  are  the  se- 
quoia, the  bamboo  and  the  deodar.  Eu- 
calyptus pierces  the  sky  and  Japanese 
dwarfs  hug  the  ground. 

These  children  of  the  woodland  vary 
in  age  from  sixteen  years  to  six  months, 
and  each  has  its  interest  and  tells  its 
story  of  struggle,  with  results  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  as  conditions  determine. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  an  in- 
cense cedar  on  one  side  and  an  arl)or 
vitas  on  the  other  stand  dignified  guard. 
The  acres  have  been  added  to  until  about 
sixty  are  covered  with  growing  trees. 
Around  the  house,  which  wistaria  has 
almost  covered,  is  a  garden  in  which 
roses  predominate,  but  hollyhocks,  cor- 
eopsis and  other  flowers  not  demanding 
constant  care  grow  in  luxuriance.  There 
is  abundance  of  water,  and  filtered  sun- 


shine gives  a  delightful  temperature. 
The  thermometer  on  the  vine-clad  porch 
runs  up  to  80  and  in  the  night  drops 
down  to  40,  seldom  passing  either  ex- 
treme. 

A  sympathetic  Italian  lives  not  far 
away,  keeping  a  good  cow,  raising 
amazingly  good  vegetables,  and  gather- 
ing the  apples  and  other  fruit  and 
caring  for  the  place.  The  house  is  unoc- 
cupied except  during  the  five  days 
each  month  when  my  friend  restores 
himself,  mentally  and  physically,  by 
rest  and  quiet  contemplation  and  ob- 
servation. He  takes  with  him  a  faith- 
ful servitor,  whose  old  age  is  made  hap- 
py by  these  periodical  sojourns,  and 
the  simple  life  is  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

Into  this  Resthaven  it  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  spend  five-sevenths  of  a 
week  of  August,  and  the  rare  privilege 
of  being  obliged  to  do  nothing  was  a 
great  delight.  Early  rising  was  per- 
missible, but  not  encouraged.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  rich  Hibernia  voice  was  heard 
to  say,  "Hot  water,  Mr.  Murdock,"  and 
it  was  so.  A  simple  breakfast,  meatless, 
but  including  the  best  of  coffee  and 
apricots,  tree-ripened  and  fresh,  was  en- 
joyed at  leisure  undisturbed  by  thought 
of  awaiting  labor.  Following  the  pleas- 
ant breakfast  chat  was  a  forenoon  of 
converse  with  my  friend  or  a  friendly 
book  or  magazine,  broken  by  a  stroll 
through  some  part  of  the  wood  and  in- 
troduction to  the  hospitably  entertained 
trees  from  distant  parts.  My  friend  is 
something  of  a  botani.st,  and  was  able 
to  pronounce  the  court  names  of  all  his 
visitors.  "Wild  flowers  still  persist,  and 
among  others  was  pointed  out  one 
which  was  unknown  to  the  world  till 
he  chanced  to  find  it.  Very  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  the  region, 
Avhich  is  a  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
beach  vicinity,  and  tlie  reason  is  dis- 
closed by  the  outcropping  at  various 
points  of  a  deposit  of  white  sand,  very 
fine,  and  showing  under  the  microscope 
the  smootldy  rounded  form  that  tells  of 
the  rolling  waves.  This  deposit  is  said 
to  be  traceable  for  two  hundred  miles 
transversely  to  the  present  trend  of  the 
ocean,  and  where  it  has  been  eroded 
bv  the   streams   of  the   day   enormous 
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trees  have  grown  on  the  deposited  soil. 
The  mind  is  lost  in  conjecture  of  the 
time  that  must  have  elapsed  since  an 
ancient  sea  wore  to  infinitesimal  bits 
the  quartz  that  some  rushing  stream  had 
brought  from  its  native  mountains. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
landscape  was  the  clearly  marked  course 
of  the  old  "Indian  trail,"  known  to  the 
earliest  settlers,  which  followed  through 
this  region  from  the  coast  at  Santa  Cruz 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  followed 
the  most  accessible  ridges  and  showed 
elemental  surveying  of  a  high  order. 
Along  its  line  are  still  found  bits  of 
rusted  iron,  with  specks  of  silver,  relics 
of  the  spurs  and  bridles  of  the  caballeros 
of  the  early  days. 

The  maples  that  shelter  the  house  are 
thinned  out,  that  the  sun  may  not  be 
excluded,  and  until  its  glance  becomes 
too  radiant,  the  steamer-chair  or  the 
rocker  seeks  the  open  that  the  genial 
page  of  "Susan's  Escort,  and  Others," 
one  of  the  inimitable  books  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  may  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
fort. When  midday  comes  the  denser 
shade  of  tree  or  porch  is  sought,  and 
coats  come  off.  At  noon  dinner  is  wel- 
come, and  proves  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  largely  a  conventional  require- 
ment. It  may  be  beans  or  a  bit  of  roast 
ham  brought  from  home,  with  potatoes 
or  tomatoes,  good  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  dessert  of  toasted  crackers  with  logan- 
berries and  cream.  To  experience  the 
comfort  of  not  eating  too  much  and  to 
find  how  little  can  be  satisfying  is  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  living.  To 
supplement,  and  dispose  of,  this  homily 
on  food,  our  supper  was  always  baked 
potatoes  and  cream  toast, — but  such  po- 
tatoes and  real  cream  toast.  Of  course 
fruit  was  always  "on  tap,"  and  the  good 
coffee  reappeared. 

In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  a  longer 
walk.  Good  trails  lead  over  the  whole 
place,  and  sometimes  we  would  go  afield 
and  call  on  some  neighbor.  Almost  in- 
variably they  were  Italians,  who  were 
thriving  where  improvident  Americans 
had  given  up  in  despair.  Always  my 
friend  found  friendly  welcome.  This 
one  he  had  helped  out  of  a  trouble  with 
a  refractory  pump,  that  one  he  had  be- 
friended in  some  other  wa^^     All  were 


glad  to  see  him,  and  wished  him  well. 
What  a  poor  investment  it  is  to  quarrel 
with  a  neighbor! 

Sometimes  my  friend  would  busy  him- 
self by  leading  water  to  some  neglected 
and  thirsty  plant,  while  I  was  re-reading 
"Tom  Grogan"  or  Brander  Matthews' 
plays,  but  for  much  of  the  time  we 
talked  and  exchanged  views  on  current 
topics  or  old  friends.  When  the  even- 
ing came  we  prudently  went  inside  and 
continued  our  reading  or  our  talk  till 
we  felt  inclined  to  seek  our  comfortable 
beds  and  the  oblivion  that  blots  out 
troubles  or  pleasures. 

And  so  on  for  five  momentous  days. 
Quite  unlike  the  "Seven  Days"  in  the 
delightful  farce-comedy  of  that  name, 
in  which  everything  happened,  nothing 
seemed  to  happen.  We  were  miles  from 
a  postoffiee  and  newspapers  disturbed 
us  not.  The  world  of  human  activity 
was  as  though  it  were  not.  Politics  as 
we  left  them  were  a  disturbing  memory, 
but  no  fresh  outbreaks  aggravated  our 
discomfort.  We  w^ere  at  rest  and  we 
rested.  A  good  recipe  for  long  life,  I 
think,  would  be:  withdraw  from  life's 
turmoil  regularly — five  days  in  a  month 
— if  vou  can. 


Marching  Down  to  Armageddon. 

Marching  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong! 
Let  us  cheer  the  way  we  tread  on 

With  a  soldier's  song! 
Faint  we  by  the  weary  road. 

Or  fall  we  in  the  rout. 
Dirge  or  pa?an,  death  or  triumph!  — 

Let  the  song  ring  out! 

We  are  they  who  will  not  falter — 

Many  swords  or  few — 
Till  we  make  this  earth  the  altar 

Of  a  worship  new; 
We  are  they  who  will  not  take 

From  palace,  priest  or  code, 
A  meaner  law  than  "Brotherhood" — 

A  lower  Lord  than  God. 

Marching  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong! 
Ask  not  why  the  way  we  tread  on 

Is  so  rough  and  long! 
God  will  tell  us  when  our  spirits 

Grow  to  grasp  His  plan! 
Let  us  do  our  part  to-day — 

And  help  Him,  helping  man! 
— Fro7«  "Armageddon,"  by  Edwin 
Arnold. 
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Our  Missionary  Gospel. 

By  Professor  William  S.  Morgan. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  New 

Hampshire,  July  8,  1912. 

It  is  well  that  any  religious  organi- 
zation should  frequently  ask  itself  what 
it  has  to  offer  to  the  world.  The  springs 
of.  its  life  must  be  purified  and  kept 
pure  by  frequently  reviewing  its  ac- 
complishments and  holding  before  itself 
the  ideal  which  gave  it  birth,  together 
with  the  ideal  which  has  formulated 
itself  during  its  career.  What  does  the 
present  world  need  as  touching  its  deep- 
est things?  How  far  can  we  meet  it? 
It  has  been  the  assumption  of  all  forms 
of  religions  that  the  world's  greatest 
need  is  religion  itself.  Man,  it  is  said, 
is  fundamentally  a  religious  animal. 
This  fact  permeates  human  literature, 
shapes  social  and  political  institutions, 
gives  coloring  to  varying  civilizations, 
and  is  the  dominant  force  in  all  history. 
It  is  the  most  precious  boon  to  the  in- 
dividual. Through  the  ramifications  of 
his  life,  his  deep  longings  and  ideals, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  aspirations  and 
inner  satisfactions,  he  finds  himself  an 
inlet  of  the  infinite  and  the  sweetest 
music  to  his  soul  is  the  surging  of  the 
ocean  of  infinite  life  through  his  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  attitudes.  There, 
then,  is  the  need,  the  need  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  of  the  first,  the  peren- 
nial religious  need.  How  shall  we  meet 
it?  And  as  the  man  of  the  twentieth 
century  differs  somewhat  from  the  man 
of  the  first  century,  how  shall  we  eon- 
tribute  to  the  cultivation  of  his  relig- 
ious nature?  What  is  our  gospel  to 
him?  What  is  our  mission  to  the  mod- 
ern world?  Our  answer  will  of  course 
include  an  ideal  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plishment, Avhat  we  ought  to  do  as  well 
as  what  we  are  doing. 

The  kind  of  gospel  we  ouglit  to  pre- 
sent to  the  modern  world,  I  think,  can 
be  expressed  by  the  notion  that  religion 
is  the  realization  in  the  most  complete 
way  that  we  are  essential  and  contribu- 
tory parts  of  the  divine  being,  that  we 
are  essential  and  contributory  parts  of 
nature  and  that  we  are  essential  and 
contributory  parts  of  humanity. 

Modern  man  needs  supremely  the 
zealization  of  his  divine  nature.     It  is 


true  he  is  made  to  repeat  words  of  an- 
cient script.  He  frequently  says,  "I 
and  the  Father  are  one,"  "In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  but 
the  flippancy  of  the  phrase  oftentimes 
precludes  him  from  enjoying  the 
blessedness  of  the  actual  existence.  The 
bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  great  ocean 
has  no  need  to  realize  itself  a  part  of 
the  larger  life.  To  be  tossed  by  the 
wind,  to  reflect  in  kaleidoscopic  fashion 
ihe  composite  colors  of  the  sunshine,  to 
frolic  fancy-free  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  to  come  into  being  in  one  instant, 
to  pass  out  in  another,  to  emerge  from 
the  deep  and  to  live  its  identity  in  the 
vast  abyss, — this  is  enough,  this  is 
enough.  Truly,  it  is  enough  for  a  bub- 
ble, but  not  for  a  human  soul.  The  bub- 
ble has  the  fact  of  existence ;  the  soul 
has  the  realization  of  existence  as  well 
as  the  fact.  We  are  made  of  intensent 
consciousness.  Thoughts  arise  within 
us  to  perish  never,  emotions  spring  up 
within  the  soul  bearing  their  eternal 
comedies  and  tragedies;  we  sweep  the 
eternities  and  demand  a  nook  of  unend- 
ing bliss  for  our  sequent  of  life.  We 
look  before  and  after  and  a  Robert 
Burns  may  consider  the  field-mouse 
blessed  and  say,  "The  present  only 
toucheth  thee,"  but  our  blessedness  con- 
sists in  bursting  the  shackles  of  the 
present.  We  are  of  more  value  than 
field-mice  and  the  birds  of  the  air  be- 
cause we  partake  in  the  divine  life  and 
its  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling, 
because  mausoleums  and  tombs  cannot 
incarcerate  the  divine  spirit  of  man,  be- 
cause we  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
God. 

The  fact  of  realization  differentiates 
us,  therefore,  from  bubbles  and  forms 
of  organic  life  which  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  altitude  of  complete  souls. 
But  we  are  nevertheless  essential  and 
contributory  parts  of  the  ocean.  Phys- 
ically we  are  factors  in  the  material 
universe.  The  atoms  in  our  body  have 
done  service  elsewhere ;  they  will  con- 
tinue to  take  their  place  in  the  world's 
work  when  we  are  gone.  We  are  bio- 
logical segments  of  universal  life.  The 
floATers,  trees  and  animals  are  my  next 
of  kin.  We  are  mind  fragments,  seg- 
ments of  the  universal  mind.     We  are 
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essential  parts  of  it.  We  cannot  by 
adoption  become  a  part  of  it;  we  are 
parts  of  it.  We  cannot  get  closer  to 
it,  "Nearer  is  He  than  breathing,  near- 
er than  hands  or  feet."  The  existen- 
tial fact  is  actual.  What  we  need  is  a 
greater  realization  of  it.  We  must  live 
more  of  the  life  of  the  ocean.  The  bub- 
ble must  become  a  wave,  the  wave  a  far- 
reaching  gulf  stream. 

With  this  fact  of  realization  goes  also 
the  fact  of  contribution.  We  must  be 
co-workers  with  God;  we  must  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  creation  with  Him. 
The  world  is  in  the  making ;  we  must  par- 
ticipate in  its  making.  If  we  scan  the 
history  of  the  world  we  shall  find  that  in 
so  far  as  men  have  made  the  most  ideal 
contribution  to  humanity,  so  far  forth 
have  they  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  That  is  axiomatic  and  would 
be  very  trite  but  for  the  interesting  fact 
that  things  of  the  ideal  are  the  formative 
forces.  Chamberlain  in  "The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  con- 
tends that  "the  world  is  ruled  by  God 
through  a  few  heroes  and  pre-eminent 
persons."  This  is  very  true.  The  poet 
is  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  and  a 
contribution  of  its  life  to  humanity  in 
aesthetic  form  ;  the  dramatist  is  an  incar- 
nation of  the  divine  and  the  contribution 
of  ideal  life  is  suggested  by  the  perform- 
ance; the  prophet  is  an  incarnation  of 
the  divine  and  he  conveys  the  realization 
in  fiery  messages  and  transforming  so- 
cial contributions;  the  musician  is  an 
incarnation  of  the  divine  and  he  leads 
us  into  the  source  of  all  that  is  ideal 
through  the  harmony  of  sounds.  These 
are  co-workers  with  God. 

Modern  man.  even  the  humblest,  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  his  life  has  sig- 
nificance. He  is  not  floatsam  and  jet- 
sam on  the  surface  of  life.  He  is  not 
merely  an  economic  item,  of  real  value 
only  as  he  adds  to  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  corporation.  He  is  not  merely  a 
sociological  item  to  be  classified  and  tick- 
eted. He  is  not  merely  a  vote-casting 
animal  for  a  political  organization. 
These  aspects  of  his  life  may  be  of 
value ;  they  are  of  value.  But  our  gos- 
pel to  him  amid  economic  stress  and 
brutality  of  competition  and  uncontrol- 
lable social  forces  is  to  bid  him  stand  in 


the  might  of  his  divinity,  to  utilize  his 
creative  forces,  to  refuse  to  believe  that 
he  is  only  a  subtle  combination  of  atoms 
and  like  the  butterfly  in  an  Italian  sky, 
plays  his  part  for  a  day  and  disappears 
forever,  but  that  he  is  an  indestructible 
part  of  the  abiding  presence  in  this  uni- 
verse. In  his  transfigurative  moments 
he  is  a  part  of  a  supernal  environment ; 
in  his  Gethsemane  he  is  not  alone,  for 
the  Father  is  with  him;  on  the  cross  he 
is  not  forsaken,  he  can  never  be  for- 
saken. This  is  the  message  of  religious 
idealism.  This  is  the  gospel  of  the  divin- 
ity of  man. 

But  the  realization  that  we  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  divine  must  be  com- 
plete. The  reactions  must  cover  all  that 
we  are  psychologically.  Many  atti- 
tudes of  Christianity  fail  to  appreciate 
that  it  is  the  business  of  a  religious 
organization  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
tire psychical  man.  Sometimes  his 
intellect  is  neglected,  and  even  insult- 
ed; sometimes  his  emotions  are  either 
overwrought  or  frozen;  sometimes  his 
volitional  nature  becomes  vapid  through 
indulgence  in  superficial  nothings  or  is 
depreciated  in  its  splendid  aims  and  ac- 
complishments. There  has  been  a  deifica- 
tion of  the  emotions  and  men  and  women 
too  frequently  have  looked  upon  relig- 
ious exercises  as  a  "Avallowing  in  the  pa- 
thetic." In  the  insistence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual attitudes  which  is  now  rapidly 
becoming  dominant  in  Christendom,  a 
movement  dating  especially  from  the 
publication  of  the  "Origin  of  Species," 
there  is  a  danger  of  treating  the  emo- 
tional aspect  of  our  life  as  of  secondary 
importance.  But  any  form  of  religion 
which  leaves  the  emotions  unstirred, 
which  does  not  intensify  ideals,  vitalize 
thought  and  action,  set  the  soul  on  fire 
for  a  righteous  cause,  stir  us  to  a  holy 
passion  over  the  ills  and  wrongs  of  the 
world,  has  mistaken  its  mission  to  the 
human  soul.  Religion,  in  other  words, 
does  not  take  cross  sections  of  the  soul; 
it  takes  it  all.  It  is  a  complete  psychical 
realization  in  the  psychical  life  of  God. 
It  teaches  us  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
God  after  him,  to  feel  the  love  of  God 
together  with  him  to  conform  ourselves 
to  the  Avill  of  God. 

This,  then,  is  our  mission  to  the  mod- 
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ern  world.  Let  nothing  deter  religion 
from  a  full  appeal  to  the  manifold  na- 
ture of  man.  And  while  we  bid  modern 
man  be  rational  in  religion,  it  behooves 
us  to  remember  that  emotion  is  a  very 
important  ingredient  in  reason.  To  be 
rational  in  religion  is  to  exercise  every 
remotest  feeling,  every  tender  and  pro- 
found emotion,  passion  and  sentiment, 
every  intellectual  construction  in  the 
force  of  fullest  liberty  and  every  voli- 
tional output  of  the  soul.  The  most 
complete  religious  soul  is  that  which 
touches  the  soul  of  the  universe  at  most 
points.  We  do  not  need  an  emotional 
religion  alone;  we  do  not  need  an  in- 
tellectual religion  alone ;  w^e  do  not  need 
a  volitional  religion  of  good  deeds  alone ; 
but  we  need  all  of  these  combined,  so 
that  the  heart  of  man  shall  be  warmed 
by  the  eternal  fires,  so  that  the  undying 
instinct  of  life  shall  be  cherished,  so  that 
his  hopes  may  be  kindled  ever  anew  and 
his  fears  allayed,  so  that  his  thoughts 
may  pierce  the  night  of  human  ignorance 
like  stars,  so  that  his  life  may  become  a 
benediction  to  humanity. 

Our  gospel  must  show  also  that  man 
is  an  essential  part  of  nature.  There 
are  many  phases  of  this  thought  upon 
which  we  might  touch.  It  is  the  habit 
nowadays  to  trace  our  descent— the  de- 
scent of  man  is  the  favorite  topic.  The 
scientist  describes  the  history  of  man. 
Life  emerged  long  ago  from  the  inor- 
ganic; the  organic  has  developed  along 
collateral  series  and  man,  the  glory  of 
creation,  finally  emerges.  Verily,  we  are 
an  essential  part  of  nature.  But  we  are 
not  concerned  with  this  or  many  other 
phases  of  our  natural  unity.  The  thing 
of  interest  to  us  here  is  the  realization 
for  religious  purposes  that  wo  are  an 
essential  and  contributory  part  of  nature. 

We  feel  a  kinship  with  nature.  She 
speaks  in  more  or  less  audible  tones  to 
every  soul.  What  is  the  basis  of  this 
kinship?  Why  does  nature  make  any 
sort  of  an  appeal?  Why  do  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  ravish  the  souls  of  men  ? 
The  answer  is  apparent.  It  is  the  soul 
of  man  within  finding  its  counterpart 
without.  It  is  the  Ood  within  recogniz- 
ing the  God  without.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental  basis   of  human  nature   fellow- 


shipping  with  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  world  around  us, 

God  is  nature;  nature  is  His  visible 
language.  He  is  the  orb  of  day;  He  is 
the  simlight  that  tips  with  glory  the 
highest  peaks  in  order.  He  is  both  sun- 
shine and  shadow.  Mountains  and  hill- 
ocks are  His  sermons.  Who  has  not  been 
fascinated  by  the  multifarious  forms  of 
valleys,  gorges,  caiions?  What  attrac- 
tions in  their  winding  nooks  and  hidden 
mysteries ! 

The  landscape  hath  unending  charms 
to  the  human  soul.  Stretching  far  away, 
decked  with  an  infinite  variety  of  fiower 
and  tree,  gemmed  with  silvery  lakes  and 
serpentine  rivers,  covered  wath  the  witch- 
ery of  sunlight  and  shadow,  it  makes  its 
never-failing  appeal  to  successive  gen- 
erations of  men. 

The  great  sea  shaming  lesser  potencies 
is  a  magnificent  expression  of  divine  life. 
We  must  not  mean  by  this  merely  that 
the  pull  of  the  tide  is  a  manifestation 
of  God's  powder  or  that  the  waves  de- 
fying the  heavens  as  they  are  lashed 
by  the  furious  winds  expresses  his  om- 
nipotence or  that  the  deep  calm  which 
sometimes  broods  over  the  deep  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding. The  sea  is  God  visible. 
And  so  are  the  clouds  which  afford  us 
unending  delight ;  how  they  enchance  the 
glory  of  the  setting  sun,  making  the 
dome  of  heaven  sublime ! 

The  sublime  stars  are  points  of  divin- 
ity. Kant  found  them  as  sublime  as  the 
moral  law  within  the  soul.  Why  not" 
Wherever  God  is  there  is  sublimity. 

Modern  man  has  become  a  lover  of 
nature.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  man's 
development.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
cultivated  the  humanities — modern  man 
cultivates  nature.  As  never  before,  men 
seek  friendship  with  nature.  The  out- 
of-door  life  is  now  the  fashionable  life. 

What  gospel  have  we  then  for  this 
lover  of  nature?  Let  us  teach  him  to 
see  the  divinity  of  it  all.  Let  him  see 
that  "the  fresh,  moist  ground  is  in- 
stinct" with  God.  Let  him  realize  that 
there  is  divine  companionship  in  the 
forest  and  on  the  mountain-top  and  be- 
side the  great  sea.  If  he  escapes  the 
business  office  and  seeks  rest  far  away 
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from  the  din  and  muster  of  strenuous 
life,  let  him  feel  that  he  is  on  the  holy- 
mount  of  God,  where  all  is  sacred ;  he  is 
in  the  sacred  grove  where  God  walks 
both  in  the  heat  and  cool  of  the  day; 
he  is  beside  the  sea  where  the  spirit  of 
God  broods  over  the  deep.  Let  him  par- 
ticipate in  the  divine  life,  so  that  all  his 
diseases  may  be  healed,  so  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  mystery  of  life  may  become 
lighter  to  bear,  so  that  the  pessimism  and 
sore  disappointments  of  his  life  may  be 
cast  upon  the  tender  father  and  he  may 
receive  the  divine  consolation. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  our  mission 
to  the  modern  world.  Its  most  important 
practical  value  consists  in  the  fact  that 
from  the  religious  viewpoint  we  are  es- 
sential and  contributory  parts  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  function  of  our  time 
to  snatch  the  notion  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  from  the  realm  of  theory  and 
platitude  and  endeavor  to  actualize,  if 
but  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Jesus  coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
social  Hebrew  prophets  had  a  vision  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  message.  Eight  human  rela- 
tions must  be  estg,blished.  Man  must 
deal  with  man  as  a  brother.  There 
should  be  no  place  for  oppression,  for 
subtle  forms  of  stealing  under  the  name 
of  business  or  politics;  there  should  be 
no  hatred.s,  either  racial  or  religious ; 
there  should  be  no  warfare.  In  fine,  in 
so  far  as  a  prophet  of  an  earlier  period 
could  anticipate  the  evolution  of  society 
through  the  centuries  that  came  after 
him,  he  had  a  vision  that  it  was  possible 
to  handle  all  the  relations  of  man,  eco- 
Apmic,  social,  religious,  business,  politi- 
cal, international  and  interracial  from 
the  fundamental  consideration  of  human 
brotherhood.  This  in  the  rough  was  his 
notion.  It  was  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  love.  It  was  a  social  gospel. 
It  was  a  program  for  the  living  together 
of  human  beings.  But  in  a  couple  of 
centuries  the  influence  of  the  funda- 
mental social  principle  of  the  master 
went  into  the  background.  Individual- 
ism became  dominant.  The  dogmatic 
constructions  of  Christianity  became  the 
passion  of  great  minds;  and  all  of  the 
constructions  were  the  expression  not 
of  social  impulse,  but  of  a  purely  indi- 


vidual concern.  Men  were  interested  in 
saving  their  own  souls.  It  is  true  there 
was  also  a  passion  for  saving  the  souls 
of  others,  but  the  holy  passion  found  its 
satisfaction  in  realizing  that  each  one 
entered  the  celestial  precincts  upon  leav- 
ing this  earth.  This  attitude  has  been 
called  "other  worldliness."  It  was  an 
individual  other  worldliness  that  left  the 
earth  a  drear,  social  desert. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  it  is  found 
in  John  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim  Progress.'' 
The  pilgrim  lives  in  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion. He  knows  it  will  be  destroyed. 
Failing  to  persuade  his  family  and  neigh- 
bors to  join  him,  he  leaves  his  kith  and 
kin  and  starts  his  journey  toward  the 
heavenly  city.  That  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  that  was  the  attitude  of  Christian- 
itj'  until  recently.  Because  of  this,  par- 
tially at  least,  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth"  was  compelled  to 
state  that  the  government  of  municipali- 
ties was  our  one  conspicuous  failure  in 
the  United  States. 

But  the  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
church  is  rapidly  realizing  the  great  so- 
cial opportunity.  The  world  over,  men 
are  addressing  themselves  to  the  building 
of  cities  and  of  saving  cities  from  de- 
struction. It  is  worth  while  to  construct 
the  city  physical  in  such  a  way  as  it 
may  best  suit  the  purposes  of  modern 
man,  so  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to 
cripple  his  nature  in  unsanitary  hovels, 
so  that  his  pathway  may  be  well  lighted, 
so  that  he  may  obtain  reasonable  and 
expeditious  transportation  to  his  home 
and  place  of  business.  Surely,  the  city 
physical  is  worth  while.  Houses,  roads, 
sidewalks,  good  water,  sanitary  sur- 
roimdings  are  the  scaffolding  of  the 
moral  and  religious  in  man.  The  city 
aesthetic  is  worth  while.  A  tree,  a  flower, 
a  greensward  contribute  by  their  subtle 
influences  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  better 
man  that  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  city  moral  is  certainly  a  splendid 
ideal — the  lessening  of  drunkenness,  so- 
cial evil  and  gambling- — all  these  things 
are  worth  while. 

Then  there  are  State  and  National 
problems  to  be  solved.  And  supremely 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  now  well 
within  our  reach,   of  enabling  the  na- 
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tions  of  the  world  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  so  that  the  rav- 
ages made  by  war  economically  and  so- 
cially may  cease. 

Onr  missionary  gospel,  then,  is  not 
only  a  gospel  to  the  individual,  inspir- 
ing and  enobling  his  life,  but  also  a  so- 
cial gospel.  The  two  have  not  always 
gone  together;  they  are  not  related  as 
cause  to  effect. 

The  time  is  auspicious.  As  never  be- 
fore, we  must  become  missioners  of  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God — the  vision  of 
Jesus.  SoCietj'  must  be  redeemed.  INIost 
of  our  diseases  must  be  made  to  dis- 
appear. Our  gospel  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  must  place  the  young  womanhood 
of  our  cities  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senuality  of  the  depraved.  Its  noble 
principles  must  be  made  vital  in  business 
and  politics.  IMen  must  be  made  to  see 
\  that  good  religion  shall  mean  good  busi- 
ness and  good  politics.  Righteousness 
will  be  of  no  injury  to  common  councils 
and  mayors  of  cities,  to  legislators  and 
governors  and  to  the  people  at  large. 
Nay,  further,  there  is  not  a  National  or 
State  problem  that  will  not  find  its  so- 
lution upon  the  principle  of  brotherhood. 
The  great  economic  struggles  of  our  day, 
the  struggles  between  holders  of  capital 
and  the  machinery  of  industry  and  labor 
can  only  be  ultimately  settled  by  the 
religious  principle  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  last  battleship  shall  only  be 
Ijuilt,  the  last  soldier  shall  only  take  his 
last  drill  in  the  art  of  killing  his  fel- 
low men  when  men  and  women  of  all 
nations  shall  acknowledge  that  they  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  same  heaven- 
ly Father  and  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  religion  only  that  will  ultimately 
solve  the  great  problems  of  humanity. 

The  transition  has  taken  place.  The 
dogmatic  constructions  of  theology  have 
given  place  to  the  great  cause  of  human- 
ity. Sociology  and  not  theology  is  now 
dominant.  We  shall  always  need  a  theol- 
ogy, but  we  are  getting  to  see  that  it 
must  issue  in  social  impulses.  Our  the- 
ological schools  are  seeing  this;  our 
churches  are  awakening  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. Let  us  therefore  go  forth  in  the 
master's  name  to  enable  our  fellow  men 
to  realize  their  divinity,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ministries  of  nature  around 


them,  and,  above  all,  to  become  possessed 
with  the  passion  of  applying  the  brother- 
hood of  man  to  all  the  relations  and  in- 
terrelations of  humanitv. 


A 


On  the  Mountain  Road- 
Reverie. 

By  Ida  Belle  Diserens. 
The  Sim  departing  all  too  suddenly 
Behind  a  neighboring  range,  there  fell  a  shade 
Upon  the  lonely  mountain  road — and  me. 
While  on  a  distant  hill,  across  the  glade. 
In  halo-like  caress  his  shafts  were  played. 

I  watched  this  bit  of  hillside,  limned  in  gold, 
That  beckoned   through    the    dusk — like    inner 

vision 
Holding  fast  the  heart's  desire,  until, 
It  seemed  the  goal  of  all  my  weary  going. 

I  saw  the  halo  toward  the  laurelled  summit 
Slowly  climb,  dissolving  tree  for  brush 
And  brush  for  tree;  then  on  the  final  treetops 
Linger,  poising  laurel  wreathes,  prophetic, 
O'er  a  worried  world;  and  then  withdraw, 
Eesolved  in  dull-toned  space. 

Now  darkness  fell 
And  brought  drear  loneliness.     A  loneliness 
So  like  the  emptiness  that  follows  fast 
On  dying  aspiration — emptiness 
That  crushes  grit  and  leaves  annihilation. 

Man's  ideals  are  like  the  hillside  halo. 
Ever  does  he  place  them  thus,  afar, 
In  full  perspective  of  his  contemplation; 
Then,  on  reaching  after,  finds  they  flee 
Beyond  his  grasp,  and  while  he  toils  along 
Their  course,  they  climb  the  inaccessible  heights. 
If  he  should  grope,  or  stumble  on  the  clod, 
'Tis  then  his  light — his  all,  across  the  border 
Hurries,  leaving  man  to  drift  and  nod. 

While  winding  'long  the  gloomy  mountain  trail 
One  knows  to-morrow's  light  will  never  fail; 
Knows,  too.  the  vanished  verities  of  man 
Resplendently  Life's  misty  borders  span 
As  guiding  lights,  whose  vivifying  ray 
One's  fancy  sees  astrcaming  down  the  way 
Of  Life's  to-morrow,  there  to  moot  the  man 
And  yield  him  forth  the  garnered-up  eli.xirs 
Of  his  strongest,  gladdest  yesterday. 


Democracy. 
I  maintain  that  our  democratic  idea  is 
not  that  the  people  are  always  right.  It 
is  this  rather:  That  although  the  people 
may  sometimes  be  wrong  yet  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  wrong  and  to  do  wrong 
as  irresponsible  hereditary  magistrates 
and  legislator-^:  that  it  is  safer  to  trust 
the  many  with  the  keeping  of  tlieir  own 
interests  than  it  is  to  trust  the  few  to 
keep  those  interests  for  them.  —  Orville 
Dcwcy. 
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The  Channing  Club,  Berkeley. 

The  Channing  Club  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Berkeley  has  had  a 
splendid  start  this  fall.  This  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  energy  of  the  new  of- 
ficers, but  to  the  broad  foundations  laid 
by  their  predecessors  in  office.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  on  August  18th, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Rowland  Lathrop,  former  minister  of 
the  Church,  and  was  largely  attended. 
At  the  second  meeting,  August  25th, 
Judge  F.  C.  Nealy  of  Pomona  gave  a 
most  splendid  talk  on  the  "Dominant 
Note  of  the  Century  —  Service."  On 
September  1st  the  club  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Florence  Buck  of  the  Ala- 
meda Unitarian  Church.  Her  talk  on 
"George  Eliot"  was  enjoyed  bj^  the  larg- 
est attendance  which  the  club  has  en- 
joyed for  some  time,  some  seventy  or 
eighty  persons  being  present. 

On  August  29th  the  club  gave  an  in- 
formal reception  to  all  the  incoming 
students  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, showing  Unitarians  preference,  and 
to  approximately  one  hundred  of  those 
stating  no  church  preference  whatever 
on  their  enrollment  cards.  A  large  num- 
ber responded  to  the  invitations  sent 
out,  and  we  feel  that  all  our  guests  en- 
joyed themselves  to  the  utmost  during 
the  evening.  Robert  S.  IMaile  of  the 
University  Glee  Club  rendered  a  vocal 
solo  for  the  occasion ;  the  president  out- 
lined the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
club,  and  the  minister  gave  a  short  talk 
on  the  different  activities  of  the  church. 

Many  plans  are  under  way  for  more 
extended  and  thorough  work.  Our 
progress  will,  we  hope,  be  recorded  in 
later  numbers  of  this  organ. 

A.  G.  Weber,  President. 


Justice,  usefulness,  wisdom,  religion, 
love  are  the  best  things  we  hope  for  in 
heaven.  They  are  the  best  things  of 
earth.  Think  no  outlay  of  goodness  and 
piety  too  great.  You  will  find  your  re- 
ward begins  here.  As  much  goodness 
and  piety,  so  much  heaven.  IMen  will  not 
pay  you — God  will  pay;  pay  you  now; 
pay  you  hereafter  and  forever. — Theo- 
dore Parker. 


Dr.  Horace  Davis. 

At  the  last  Commencement  Day  of  the 
University  of  California,  May  15,  1912, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  the  pio- 
neer Unitarian  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
was  presented  for  the  honor  by  Professor 
George  Holmes  Howison,  who  said : 

"Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  faculties,  I  have  the  valued 
duty  of  presenting  to  j^ou,  as  a  candidate 
for  an  honorary  degree  in  this  university, 
Hon.  Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco, 
LL.  D.  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
since  1889,  and  of  Harvard  University 
since  1911.  Bom  in  Massachusetts  in 
1831,  a  son  of  its  Governor  familiarly 
known  as  'Honest  John  Davis,'  he  began 
his  college  studies  at  Williams  in  the 
days  of  its  noted  president,  Mark  Hop- 
kins ;  migrated  thence  to  Harvard,  where 
he  received  his  A.  B.  in  1849 ;  and,  by  an 
unexpected  but  unavoidable  change  in 
his  plans  for  life,  came  in  the  spring  of 
1853  to  settle  in  California.  During  the 
nearly  sixty  years  from  then  till  now, 
when  he  is  in  his  eighties  still  hale  and 
efficient,  he  has  mainly  occupied  himself 
as  a  manufacturer  and  merchant,  both  on 
the  large  scale.  But  in  this  career  he 
has  steadily  illustrated  the  part  of  the 
'scholar  in  business' ;  or,  if  one  so  pre- 
fer, of  the  business-man  making  leisure 
for  letters  and  for  thought  on  public 
concerns.  Economics,  history,  political 
science,  education,  literature,  religion, 
have  all  alike  engaged  his  interest.  In 
these  varied  fields,  he  has  published  writ- 
ings too  numerous  to  be  fully  listed  here; 
but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  ex- 
amples, his  'California  Breadstuffs'  and 
his  'Flouring  Industry  of  California,'  in 
statistical  economics ;  in  genealogical  and 
archa?ologieal  history,  his  'Ancestry  of 
John  Davis  and  Eliza  Bancroft'  and  his 
'Japanese  Wrecks  in  American  Waters'; 
in  political  theory,  his  'American  Consti- 
tutions,' published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Historical  Studies:  in  education,  his 
'Discipline  in  American  Colleges.'  his 
'Limitations  of  State  Universities,'  his 
'Colleafiate  Education  of  Women,'  and 
his  'Vocational  Training':  in  literature, 
his  'Shakespeare's  Sonnets'  and  his 
'Shakespeare  and  Copyright' ;  in  religion, 
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his  'Christianity  in  Japan,'  his  'Fifty 
Years  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
San  Francisco,'  and  his  recent  entirely 
unsectarian  narrative,  'The  Public  Min- 
istry of  Jesus.' 

"Naturally,  his  fellow-citizens  have 
called  upon  such  a  man  for  many  public 
services.  Repeatedly  in  the  city  of  his 
residence,  he  has  borne,  as  candidate  for 
Mayor,  the  banner  of  municipal  reform, 
and  gone,  as  often,  to  honorable  defeat; 
thus  aiding  to  open  a  way  for  the  victory 
that  has  now  at  length  been  won.  Twice 
he  has  served  as  member  of  Congress,  in 
its  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  sessions, 
from  1877  to  1881.  He  has  been,  since 
1875,  a  trustee  of  the  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  is  its  president ; 
since  1885,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  for  several  years 
president  of  their  board;  since  1907,  a 
trustee  of  the  Lux  School  of  Industrial 
Training.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was 
president  of  this  university. 

"Many  learned  societies  have  honored 
him  with  their  membership :  the  Califor- 
nia Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  charter  member  and  president; 
the  American  Historical  Association ;  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society;  the 
American  Economic  Association ;  the  Co- 
lonial Society  of  INIassachusetts ;  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  So- 
ciety. He  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
from  1909  to  1911  was  president  of  the 
Unitarian  General  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  all  his  many  lines  of  effort,  he  has 
been  by  steadfast  example  a  genuine 
Teacher  of  Laws." 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  de- 
gree with  the  following  words: 

"As  a  trustee  of  our  sister  institution 
and  former  president  of  this,  you  are  a 
bond  between  California's  two  univer- 
sities. As  a  son  of  New  England  and  for 
three  score  years  a  loyal  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  manifold  sei'vice  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  you  are  in  your  per- 
son a  bond  to  join  the  East  and  the  West. 
As  a  merchant  and  a  man  of  letters  you 
do  by  your  sympathies  and  understand- 
ing unite  the  contrasted  outlooks  of  town 
and  gown.  As  a  consistent  long-time 
friend  of  all  good  causes  in  church  and 


state  and  school  and  mart,  you  are  by 
virtue  of  your  integrity  of  character  a 
living  bond  between  all  men  who  in  this 
community  strive  for  better  things.  You 
have  lived  indeed  the  abundant  life." 


Memorial  Meeting — General 
William  Booth. 

Very  significant  of  the  recognition 
accorded  to  the  Salvation  Army  was  the 
memorial  meeting  held  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  San  Francisco,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  September  1st.  There 
were  present  besides  representatives  of 
the  city  government,  foreign  consuls, 
judges  and  individuals  from  every  walk 
of  life,  members  of  all  churches  and 
denominations.  Among  those  partici- 
pating were  Christians  and  Jews,  Amer- 
icans and  Japanese,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists  and  Unitarians.  The 
addresses  were  generous  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Army,  and  the 
credit  to  be  given  to  its  organizer  and 
late  commander,  William  Booth.  It  is 
surely  a  marked  instance  of  the  pos- 
sible accomplishment  of  a  determined 
will  and  a  consecrated  spirit. 

William  Booth,  born  in  Nottingham 
in  1829,  began  in  early  manhood  as  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  soon  became 
especially  interested  in  those  who  need- 
ed religion  most  and  "were  the  least  like- 
ly to  seek  it.  In  1865  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  military  organization,  but  it 
was  not  till  1878  that  the  Salvation 
Army  w^as  formally  launched.  It  is 
marvelous  that  in  a  brief  thirty-five 
years  any  organization  should  groAv  to 
such  proportions,  finding  adherents  in 
every  land.  It  employs  thirteen  lan- 
guages in  its  appeal  for  righteousness 
and  in  its  deeds  of  helpfulness.  It  was 
asserted  by  one  of  its  members  at  the 
memorial  meeting  that  a  census  not  long 
ago  showed  150.000  reformed  drunkards 
in  its  list  of  workers  and  that  on  an 
average  the  Army  rescued  annually 
seven  thousand  young  women. 

The  following  account  of  the  meet- 
ing is  taken  from  tlie  San  Francisco 
Chr&iiicic: 

"The  life  and  work  of  the  late  General 
William  Booth,  during  the  fifty  years  or 
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more  in  which  he  organized  and  perpet- 
uated the  Salvation  Army,  formed  the 
theme  of  a  number  of  speakers  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  union  memorial 
service  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  American  flags  and  the  banners 
of  the  Salvation  Armj^  were  draped  over 
the  pulpit  and  around  the  choir  loft. 

"Rev.  Louis  J.  Sawyer,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Church  Federation, 
presided  over  the  services,  and  intro- 
duced the  various  speakers.  The  organ 
prelude.  Mendelssohn's  Funeral  IMarch, 
was  rendered  by  Professor  H.  K.  H. 
Mitchell,  and  the  opening  hymn,  'When 
the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder,'  was  sung 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  Sharp,  pro- 
vincial officer  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
H.  H.  Bell,  pastor  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Brigadier  -  General 
Wood,  general  secretary  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  read  the  Scripture,  and  the 
congregation  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of 
the  late  leader  of  the  uniformed  re- 
ligious workers,  'My  Jesus,  I  Love  Thee.' 

"  'General  Booth  came  at  a  time  when 
a  strong  leader  Avas  needed  in  the 
forces  of  Christian  workers,'  said  Rev. 
Elbert  R.  Dille,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  'Booth 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  brought 
forth  order  and  organization  where  be- 
fore mob  rule  held  sway.  He  saw  the 
need  for  a  militant  organization  of 
church  workers.  And  to-day  the  tri- 
color of  blood  and  fire  of  his  army 
floats  in  triumph  in  fifty-seven  countries 
of  the  world.' 

"  'General  Booth's  life  work  is  his 
mbst  fitting  memorial,'  said  Rabbi 
Martin  L.  Meyer.  'While  tributes  done 
in  stone  and  precious  metals  crumble 
with  the  ravages  of  time,  this  vast 
organization  which  he  massed  together 
and  Avelded  into  a  compact  working 
unit  will  survive,  and  the  good  which 
it  accomplishes  Avill  go  down  through 
the  ages.  The  Salvation  Army  makes 
religion  a  business.  Probably  for  the 
first  time  it  made  a  religion  a  reality. 
when  people  lived  each  day  in  it, 
worked  in  it,  and  were  not  ashamed  to 
take  up  its  daily  tasks.     One   of  the 


greatest  things  which  Booth  accom- 
plished, I  believe,  was  to  awaken  in  all 
churches  the  idea  of  organized  religion. 
In  the  Salvation  Army  Booth  gave  the 
world  a  religion  that  was  primarily 
for  the  people  —  a  religion  that  would 
go  forth  into  lowly  places  seeking  those 
who  would  not  seek  it.  The  uniformed 
lad  and  lassie  to-day  are  to  be  found 
in  the  street,  the  saloon  and  even  worse 
places,  seeking  to  save  those  who  in 
most  cases  do  not  care  to  be  saved. 
They  pick  up  the  tottering  wreck  from 
the  gutter  and  the  public  place  and 
take  him  to  their  places  of  worship,  and 
after  all,  that  seems  to  me  more  efficient 
than  the  practices  of  churches  which 
stand  by  in  the  expectation  of  having 
those  same  people  seek  out  the  church, 
rather  than  the  church  seeking  out  those 
in  need  of  spiritual  consolation.  This 
is  the  ideal  that  Booth  perpetuated  in 
his  Army  of  men  and  women,  and  this 
is  the  thing  for  which  I  revere  his 
memory.' 

"Consul-General  Matsuzo  Nagai  of 
Japan  was  also  one  of  the  speakers.  He 
told  of  his  high  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Booth  and  said  that  his  loss  would 
be  deeply  mourned  in  Japan  as  in  the 
Western  countries.  General  Nagai 
spoke  of  the  period  of  mourning  which 
Japan  is  observing  now  for  her  late 
Emperor,  and  referred  to  the  late  ruler 
as  being  one  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has 
many  posts  throughout  Japan. 

"Rev.  George  E.  Burlingame  spoke  of 
the  contagious  influence  for  good  of 
General  Booth.  'General  Booth  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  generation,'  said  Dr.  Bur- 
lingame, 'and  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able characteristics  was  his  contagious 
influence.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
show  the  world  that  there  can  be  a  con- 
tagion for  good,  as  well  as  for  evil,  a 
contagion  for  righteousness  as  well  as 
for  wrong-doing.  To  a  peculiar  degree 
he  influenced  the  lives  of  others  and  his 
power  swept  out  around  the  world  and 
made  itself  felt  to  persons  whom  he 
never  saw.  He  accomplished  his  results 
through  the  Salvation  Army,  the  ban- 
ners and  drums  of  which  have  girdled 
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the  world,  carrying  to  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth  its  passion  for  the 
souls  of  men.' 

"  'There  was  no  turning  back  in  the 
life  of  General  Booth,'  said  Mrs.  Colonel 
Sharp,  'and  this  was  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  success.  It  was  his  plodding  per- 
sistency that  brought  continual  gains. 
Our  General  has  fallen  in  the  height  of 
the  fight,  but  he  has  left  his  army  of 
workers  a  worthy  example  for  us  to 
follow.' 

"Henry  J.  McCoy,  general  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, was  one  of  the  other  speakers, 
as  was  also  Supervisor  Charles  A.  Mur- 
dock,  who  represented  Maj^or  Eolph, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  latter  from 
the  city.  The  services  closed  with  a 
vocal  solo  by  Adjutant  William  Riley  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  a  benediction 
pronounced  by  Archdeacon  Emery." 


The  Girl  and  the  Home. 

The  foundation  of  society  is  the  home, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  absorbing  interest  for  ornamenta- 
tion, there  is  danger  that  the  founda- 
tion, that  shows  so  little  and  means  so 
much,  ma}^  be  neglected. 

In  the  education  of  girls,  the  profes- 
sions, teaching  and  business  are  so  al- 
luring that  there  is  little  serious  prep- 
aration for  woman's  function  as  the 
genius  of  the  home.  What  she  hap- 
pens to  pick  up  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  that  which  is 
demanded. 

An  interesting  and  commendable  ef- 
fort to  dignify  the  importance  of  the 
housewife  is  outlined  in  the  recently 
established  course  of  instruction  of  the 
Amanda  Lux  School  for  Girls,  now  being 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts  in  this 
city.  In  connection  with  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  domestic 
branches,  there  is  offered  a  four-year  in- 
termediate course,  covering  approxi- 
mately the  thirteenth  to  seventeenth 
years  of  girlhood. 

The  basis  of  the  curriculum  is  thus 
set  forth : 

1.  The  average  girl  is  destined  to  be 
a  housewife,   and   for  that  reason   her 


education  and  preparation  for  life 
should  include  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  essential  things  of  a  well- 
ordered  home. 

2.  Within  the  school  life  of  the  aver- 
age girl  a  favorable  time  in  which  to 
teach  these  things — perhaps  the  most 
favorable  time — is  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen.  The  average  age 
of  graduation  from  the  ordinary  high 
school  is  about  nineteen  years.  This  is 
not  an  unreasonable  age  for  those  who 
plan  to  go  to  college  or  to  a  normal 
school,  but  it  represents  a  needless 
waste  of  time  for  girls  who  want  to  un- 
dertake remunerative  employment  at 
the  earliest  favorable  moment.  In  fact, 
to  spend  the  years  from  seventeen  to 
nineteen  in  a  high  school  is  not  merely 
a  loss  of  time  for  such  girls,  but,  what 
is  more  important,  it  tends  to  educate 
them  away  from  the  notion  of  ordinary 
employment  and  unfits  them  for  it.  It 
is  our  aim  to  fortify  every  girl  for  the 
probable  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  her  sooner  or  later  in  the  home, 
and  to  accomplish  this  by  the  time  she 
reaches  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  she 
will  still  be  young  enough  to  prepare 
for  any  special  career  or  calling  she 
may  wish  to  follow.  If  she  means  to 
go  to  college,  she  has  two  years,  which 
is  ample  time,  in  which  to  complete  her 
preparation.  If  she  wishes  to  enter  into 
commercial  or  industrial  employment, 
she  can  do  so  advantageously. 

3.  Some  of  the  ordinary  high-school 
subjects,  and  the  traditional  high- 
school  methods  are  not  entirely  suitable 
for  our  pur])oses.  The  shortcomings  of 
the  department  plan  of  instruction  are 
minimized  to  a  large  extent  by  thorough 
co-operation  between  departments  and 
by  giving  first  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  girl — to  her  mental,  moral 
and  physical  development,  and  not  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum. 
In  other  words,  we  teach  the  pupil 
rather  than  the  subject.  Logical  se- 
(|uence  in  the  teaching  of  a  subject  has 
its  importance,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
good  networlv  of  kiunvledge  radiating 
from  and  centered  around  the  juipil  is 
lietter  than  a  solid  i>atohwork  of  unre- 
lated,  incohci-ciit   siil>jo('ts. 
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In  the  academic  lines  much  of  the 
instruction  is  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  household  departments. 
For  example,  instead  of  making  a  gen- 
eral study  of  electricity,  trusting  that 
this  knowledge  will  be  applied  at  some 
time  or  other,  we  prefer  to  begin  with 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances  in  the 
household  or  wherever  the  interests  of 
the  girl  may  lead  her.  and  in  that  con- 
nection to  teach  her  such  principles 
of  electricity  as  we  can.  Likewise, 
Avhile  we  are  teaching  cleaning,  we 
teach  the  chemistry  of  cleaning,  and 
with  dyeing  the  chemistry  of  dyeing. 
Instead  of  general  biology,  we  teach 
such  parts  of  biology  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  girl  a  better  under- 
standing of  health  and  hygiene.  Any 
botany  that  may  be  taught  will  be 
prompted  by  study  of  home  gardening. 

Much  of  our  instruction  in  drawing 
is  given  parallel  with  and  incident  to 
instruction  in  the  decorating  and  beau- 
tifying of  the  home  and  related  sub- 
jects. Opportunities  for  stimulating  an 
interest  in  civics  arise  in  connection 
with  the  courses  in  sanitation,  the  bet- 
terment of  the  environment  of  the  home, 
etc.  In  the  department  of  language  and 
expression  much  of  the  composition 
work  will  be  the  outgrowth  of,  and  be- 
come a  record  of.  information  acquired 
in  other  departments.  Interesting 
threads  of  history  and  geography  will 
be  woven  into  the  pupil's  network  of 
knowledge  by  investigating  the  origin 
and  production  of  materials  used  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  school; 
by  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  modes 
of  living  and  dressing  in  different  times 
apd  places;  by  learning  of  games  and 
other  things  that  have  interested  girls, 
and  about  the  place  of  women  in  historA^ 

These  changes  from  the  methods  and 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  old-time 
high-school  curriculum  are  not  only  in 
line  with  the  trend  of  modern  teaching 
in  general,  but  we  believe  they  will  be 
especially  effective  in  the  teaching  of 
girls,  serving  to  emancipate  them  from 
a  curriculum  that  was  originally  in- 
tended for  boys  and  which  does  not 
now,  if  it  ever  did,  meet  the  needs  of 
girls.  To  some  persons  these  changes 
may  appear  to  be  radical  departures. 


but  in  reality  they  represent  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  well-known  "doc- 
trine of  interest"  taken  at  its  face  value 
and  applied  to  the  daily  recitation  and 
to  the  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 


fe>elecceD 

The  Comfort  of  the  Stars. 

When  I  am  overmatched  with  petty  cares, 
And  things  of  the  earth  loom  large  and  look 

to  be 
Of  moment,  how  it  soothes  and  comforts  me 

To  step  into  the  night  and  feel  the  airs 

Of  heaven  fan  my  cheek;  and,  best  of  all, 
Gaze  up  into  those  all-nncharted  seas 
Where   swim   the   stately   planets!      Such    as 
these 

Make  mortal  fret  seem  slight  and  temporal. 

I  muse  on  what  of  life  may  stir  among 

Those  spaces  knowing  not  of  metes  nor  bars — 
Undreamed-of  dramas  played  in  outmost  stars. 

And  lyrics  by  archangles  grandly  sung. 

I  grow  familiar  with  the  solar  runes 

And  comprehend  of  worlds  the  mystic  birth — 
Einged  Saturn,  Mars,  whose  fashion  apes  the 
Earth, 

And  Jupiter,  the  giant,  with  his  moons. 

Then  dizzy  with  the  unspeakable  sights  above, 
Eebuked  by  vast  on  vast,  my  puny  heart 
Is  greatened  by  its  transitory  part, 

My  trouble  merged  in  wonder  and  in  love. 
— Bichard  Burton. 


The  Value  of  an  Oath. 

In  this  time  of  political  warfare,  when 
men  are  denouncing  each  other  so  fierce- 
ly and  making  assertions  that  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other,  one  may 
well  ask  himself,  "Do  men  value  the  sense 
of  truthfulness  at  all  V  Public  morality 
must  be  at  a  low  ebb  when  men  can  step 
up  to  the  stand,  take  a  solemn  oath,  and 
then  proceed  to  make  statements  which 
are  instantly  branded  by  the  opposite 
parties  as  "lies,  all  lies  !"  The  irresistible 
conviction  that  one  acquires  is,  that  some 
folks  are  surely  "liars." 

The  writer  learned  to  his  sorrow  many 
years  ago  that  where  personal  interest  is 
involved  many  men  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  tell  the  truth,  even  under  oath. 
We  fear  that  such  is  the  case  during  this 
year  of  intense  political  excitement. 

We  raise  the  question,  therefore,  "Of 
what  value  is  an  oath?"  In  early  times 
the  oath  was  required  under  the  belief 
that  when  the  name  of  God  was  invoked 
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He  would  inflict  terrible  judgments  upon 
any  persons  who  perjured  himself.  Such 
an  oath  was  thought  wrong  by  the  Quak- 
ers, who  refused  to  take  it,  and  were 
allowed  to  make  affirmation  only.  The 
use  of  the  Bible  probably  meant  that  as 
men  held  it  to  be  "the  w^ord  of  God," 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  after  being  made  to  swear 
upon  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  name  of  God  prevents  peo- 
ple from  perjury  when  actuated  by  self- 
interest  or  from  fear  of  consequences. 
If  a  man  is  disposed  to  lie,  nothing  will 
keep  him  from  it  but  the  certainty  of 
being  found  out  and  punished,  which 
preventive  is  seldom  in  operation. 

It  remains,  therefore,  a  sad  fact  that 
no  form  of  oath  or  pledge  to  truthful- 
ness can  put  a  stop  to  lying. 

We  are  not  pessimists,  but  we  should 
be  fools  if  we  did  not  see  that  public 
veracity  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  society  sorely  needs  a 
"moral  revival."  The  only  effective  bar- 
rier against  lying  is  the  love  of  truth, 
the  inner  purity  of  soul,  which  scorns 
to  prostrate  its  manhood  or  womanhood 
by  taking  a  cowardly  refuge  in  lies ;  for 
of  all  vices  that  of  lying  is  the  most 
cowardly.  The  meanest  of  all  lies  are 
those  told  to  injure  other  people.  So- 
ciety ought  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  one  person  to  lie  about  another  to 
his  or  her  injury.  But  humiliating  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  vice  is 
too  general  for  any  such  law  to  be  fa- 
vored and  enacted.  Yet  society  must 
arouse  itself  soon,  or  else  our  boasted 
civilization  will  degenerate  into  a  wild 
kind  of  barbarism.  If  men  cannot  trust 
each  other  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  an 
end  of  public  confidence ;  which  means 
we  can  no  longer  co-operate  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  We  have  our  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  other  vir- 
tues; the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  society 
pledged  to  truth-telling;  only,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  no  oath  or  pledge  seems 
strong  enough  to  stop  the  lie  a  man  is 
inclined  to  tell.  Where  then  have  we 
arrived?  I  answer.  We  have  come  to  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  disgraceful  state 
of  affairs.  Avhen  we  can  no  longer  depend 
upon  each  other's  solemn  aF'^wals  of  the 
truth. 


I  again  (excuse  the  egotism)  would  ex- 
press my  deep  mortification  at  the  spec- 
tacle'of  so  many  of  our  great  political 
leaders  constantly  accusing  their  rivals 
of  lying.  The  foreigners  who  read  our 
papers  and  journals  must  be  tempted  to 
think  we  are  a  nation  of  liars. 

Let  us  hope  that  along  with  the  other 
social  reforms  we  accomplish,  we  shall 
make  a  mighty  effort  to  rid  ourselves  of 
this  contemptible  vice  of  lying — and  for- 
ever lying — to,  and  about,  one  another. 
Thomas  Clayton, 
(In  Fresno  Repuhlican). 


The  Winesap  Tree. 

My  neighbor,  struggling  half  the  night 

Far  up  within  your  city  walls, 
For  bread,  for  breath,  with  nothing  bright, 
Nor  hope,  nor  love,  with  failing  sight 

And  breaking  strength — your  life  appalls 
One's  heart,  poor,  distant  unknown  mate! 

While  here  Sierra  waterfalls, 
Sierra  pines  and  summits  great 
Stretch  from  my  door  to  heaven's  gate, 

And  bird  to  bird  his  message  calls. 

I  guess  your  fears,  your  drying  light, 
Your  narrow  edge,  your  bitter  plight. 

My  hungry  neighbor,  numb  with  cold 

In  midst  of  joy  and  wealth  untold, 
In  your  great  city's  dreadful  might ! 
But  from  my  farm  I  send  to  you 
A  greeting  fair,  a  blessing  true — 

Earth  turns,  and  all  things  onward  move; 

Our  eager  toil,  our  growing  love. 

Our  better  fellowship,  shall  prove 
Your  help,  dear  neighbor,  yours  as  mine. 
No  other  road  can  I  divine 

ITp  from  our  evils  sad  and  old ; 

From  Death-in-Life.  from  curses  manifold. 
To  where  the  kindly  stars  do  shine 

Out  of  clear  skies ;  where  we  once  more 
Melt  with  our  passion,  and  our  pain. 
The  granite  and  the  iron  chain, 

And  sow  all  lands,  from  shore  to  shore, 
"With  ancient  blossoms — such  as  peace 
Of  heart,  of  soul,  and  joy's  increase! 

I  wish  I  knew  your  toil-worn  face 

And  your  sad  city  prison-place. 
But  now  at  least  a  Winesap  tree 
I'll  plant,  and  name  it  after  thee. 
Thou  stranger,  near  and  dear  to  me; 

Thou  most  forlorn,  in  grievous  need! 
If  you  were  only  here,  my  brother, 
We  two  would  surely  plant  another; 
We  two  would  gather  fruit  together, 
.\nd  share  our  fire  in  stormy  weather, 

And  broadcast  fling  our  seed. 

For  always  one  and  one  make  two — 
Thus  Wisdom  shapes  afresh  the  new, 

Thus  did  our  planet  start  to  be; 

And  two  and  one  make  three — make  three! 

There  climbs  the  trail  for  you — for  me. 
— Charles  Howard  Shinn,  in  The  Public. 
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Honesty,  Cheerfulness  and 
Kindness. 

I  am  sure  in  my  past  preaching  I  put 
too  much  stress  upon  self-sacrifice,  inde- 
fatigable devotion  and  entire  consecra- 
tion to  God,  and  did  not  see  that  re- 
ligion consisted  in  those  common  but 
infinitely  potent  qualities,  honesty,  cheer- 
fulness and  kindness.  These  qualities 
come  like  those  revelations  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  just  as  the  sunrise  tints  the 
eastern  hills — the  wind  loaded  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  flowers,  the  tender  songs 
of  the  birds,  and  the  golden-green  tracery 
of  sword  and  branch. 

I  would  teach  that  in  rectifying  the 
sad  and  unjust  conditions  in  which  one 
may  be  placed  he  need  not  be  unhappy 
and  impatient,  and,  at  last,  descend  into 
a  common  scold. 

Even  though  one  may  not  be  able  to 
accept  this  or  that  creed,  or  rise  to  great 
and  uncommon  heroism  or  devotion  in 
his  simple  life  and  aspirations,  he  may 
be  deeply  religious.  And  more,  though 
feeling  intensely  the  literary  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  he 
has  difficulty  in  accepting  the  naive  be- 
lief that  the  powers  which  built  yonder 
palaces  of  the  stars  is  a  personal  One 
who  cares  for  each  individual,  and  will 
lead  him  along  jewelled  shores  kissed  by 
the  whispering  waves, — he  may  believe 
there  is  a  place,  there  always  will  be  a 
place,  and  indeed  a  supreme  place  for 
religion. — James  G.  Toivnsend,  in  Unity. 


Integrity. 

Oiic  thing,  be  thou  only  one  thing,  of  the  issue 
defiant 
When  thou  hast  decided. 
Dwarf  deeds  are  the  fruit  of  the  power  of  the 
veriest  giant. 
So  the  aim  be  divided, 
Choose    now:    thy    decision    we   wait,    who    too 
long  has  delayed  it. 
Which  of  twain  has  thy  voice? 
Take  kernel  or  shell,  joy  or  struggle — but  when 
thou  hast  made  it, 
Be  contented  with  they  choice. 
There  was  one  in  Life's  Eiver  went  seeking  for 
pearls:  for  another 
Froth  of  pearls  was  enow. 
So  soon  did  it  vanish?    A  truce  to  complaining, 
my  brother, 
Who  chose  it  but  thou? 

— Count  Carl  SnoilsTcy. 


Berkeley. — After  nine  weeks  of  rest 
from  church  activities,  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Berkeley  called  its  members  to  a 
meeting  for  August  1st  at  2 :30  p.  m. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  in  May,  and  giving  the  list 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  all  mat- 
ters of  business  was  laid  upon  the  table 
that  we  might  greet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  who  had  come  to  California 
for  the  summer  outing.  Many,  very 
many,  came  in  answer  to  the  call,  and 
gave  close  attention  to  Mr.  Lathrop's 
telling  of  his  work  during  the  eighteen 
months  he  had  been  in  Brooklyn  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior. 
Mr.  Lathrop  told  us  of  its  bright  side 
and  its  dark  side;  of  his  responsibilities 
in  church  and  chapel;  of  its  discourage- 
ments and  successes;  with  its  compensa- 
tion. But  of  greater  value  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  telling  of  his  genuine 
happiness  at  again  being  in  Unity  Hall, 
among  his  old  friends,  and  his  interest 
in  the  Auxiliary's  activities.  And  our 
delight  at  having  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop 
present  was  quite  as  genuine  and  ap- 
parent. 

The  church  tendered  a  reception  on 
August  8th  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  when  Mr. 
Lathrop  re-told  to  the  many  that  were 
present,  some  of  the  as  yet  unsolveable 
problems  which  confront  reform  work 
among  the  aliens,  of  racial  jealousies, 
which  threaten  serious  disturbances 
among  themselves,  and  of  his  still-hunt 
after  dark  rooms  in  the  unlawfully  con- 
stricted tenement  houses,  but  spoke 
most  hopefully  of  the  good  civic  work 
done  by  the  Men's  League,  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  Unitarian  church,  but 
was  sufficiently  close  to  be  officered  by 
members  of  his  parish,  and  I  imagine 
close  enough  for  Mr.  Lathrop  to  be  in- 
spirer  and  helper  and  co-worker  in  the 
reforms  achieved.  Among  the  good 
things  accomplished  was  the  raising  of 
the  scrub  women's  wage,  the  scrub 
women  being  a  small  army  of  women 
who  cross  and  recross  the  ferries  one  and 
twice  a  day  to  clean  New  York  offices, 
and  of  the   proposed  building  of  roof 
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gardens  over  the  long  wharves  and  piers 
for  the  use  of  mothers  with  little  babies 
and  slum  children,  that  they  may  breathe 
pure  air. 

On  August  4th  a  large  audience  at- 
tended the  first  of  the  church  services 
to  welcome  Dr.  Smith  back  to  his  pulpit 
after  his  summer's  rest.  Mr.  Lathrop 
made  the  prayer  and  Dr.  Smith  preached 
on  "The  Constant  and  Variant  in  Re- 
ligion." 

On  the  18th  Mr.  Lathrop  preached  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening ;  met  the 
Channing  Club  and  counseled  its 
members,  to  consecrate  to  service  and  to 
co-operate  with  their  new  president  in 
his  efforts  to  maintain  the  high  ideal  for 
which  the  Club  was  formed. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  the  Unitarian 
Club  gave  a  dinner  at  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lathrop  were  the  guests  of  honor. 
The  dinner  was  set  in  Unity  Hall.  The 
very  name  seems  to  bear  a  talismanic 
charm.  About  a  hundred  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  beautifully  deco- 
rated tables.  A  good  menu,  good  music, 
to  which  Mr.  Luther  Marchant  added 
two  numbers,  and  good  camarade 
which  made  the  occasion  memorable; 
and  while  the  shadow  of  parting  was 
present,  for  Mr.  Lathrop  was  to  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  the  East,  we  were  not 
distressed,  for  he  was  going  back  to 
loyal  friends  and  not  altogether  new 
fields.  Warm  tributes  of  praise  and  ap- 
preciation from  Dr.  Smith  and  others 
for  the  creative  work  he  left  behind  him 
when  he  resigned  his  pastorate  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and  the  recognition  for 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Lathrop  and  him- 
self in  the  good  work  of  the  parish,  were 
surely  welcome  words,  for  in  return  he 
gave  such  assurances  of  his  unfaltering 
love  and  fellowship  that  no  .shadow  of 
doubt  can  ever  enter  into  the  relation- 
ship. And  in  the  honors  thus  paid  and 
thus  received,  surely  there  was  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
the  past  and  of  those  to  come. 

The  Sunday-school  attendance  has  in- 
creased this  fall,  and  now  that  the  First 
Church  of  San  Francisco  has  entered 
into  the  banner  contest,  it  calls  for  good 
and  regular  attendance  9?id  increase  for 
pupils. 


A  kindergarten  teacher  will  commence 
her  work  on  Sunday  next,  and  it  is 
hoped  parents  will  bring  their  children, 
that,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  "They  may  be 
started  young  in  the  right  path." 

The  Civic  Club  for  Young  Men,  which 
meets  every  Sunday  at  10  o'clock,  has 
a  good  enrollment,  and  celebrated  Ad- 
mission Day  by  an  outing.  These  young 
men  are  mostly  university  students,  and 
the  meetings  are  addressed  by  men  of 
ability  and  strength.  There  is  also  a 
class  for  junior  women,  and  this  class 
will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fries. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  "Ethical 
Civics."  Mrs.  Fries  is  an  able  and  inter- 
esting teacher  and  her  work  is  worthy  of 
a  large  class  of  earnest  young  women. 


Oakland. — Mr.  Simonds  announced 
the  reopening  of  the  church,  after  vaca- 
tion, in  the  following  manner : 

Would  You  Believe  It?    Probable  Not,  But 
It's  True. 

Namely,  that  next  Sunday  opens  our  sixth 
pastoral  year.  For  five  years  we  have  lived 
and  labored  together  as  minister  and  people. 
Some  other  churches  may  have  had  greater 
prosperity,  but  not  one  in  the  whole  land  has 
enjoyed  an  era  of  greater  good  feeling.  "With 
mutual  faith,  and  in  the  spirit  of  real  brother- 
hood, we  have  published  the  gospel  of  universal 
hope.  We  have  kept  the  light  burning  on  the 
altar  of  liberalism.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
a  church  dedicated  to  freedom,  fellowship  and 
character  in  religion  has  permanent  place  and 
work  in  this  community.  Therefore  it  is  proper 
that  we  hold  an  Anniversary  Service  and  Rally, 
Sunday,  September  1,  1012;  and  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  every  friend  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  be  in  attendance.  Service  at  11  .v.  M. 
Come  early  and  bring  your  friends. 

Pulpit  calendar,  September,  1912: 

Sept.  1.  The  Church  That  Will  Not  Pass 
Away. 

Sept.  8.  A  Political  Parson — Starr  King 
(Admission  Day  Sermon). 

Sept.  15.  Annual  Educational  Address — Vo- 
cational Training. 

Sept.  22.  Pathfinders  of  the  Spirit  —  Re- 
formed Religion. 

Sept.  29.  The  Worst  of  Prisons— A  Bastile 
Within  the  Brain. 

Kindly  hand  this  card  to-day  to  some  friend 
likely  to  be  interested  in  one  or  more  of  these 
subjects. 

Ever  faithfully  your  Minister, 

William  Day  Simoxds. 

Special  Notice — Anniversary  Banquet,  Tues- 
day Evening,  Sept.  17,  1912. 
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San  Francisco.  ■ —  Mr.  Leavitt  re- 
rumed  the  pulpit  on  August  11th  and 
all  the  activities  of  the  church  are  again 
in  full  swing.  The  church  auditorium 
presents  an  improved  appearance,  with 
a  general  effect  of  spaciousness.  The 
removal  of  the  organ  to  the  gallery  op- 
posite the  pulpit  left  a  vacant  space 
which  has  been  made  to  correspond  with 
the  west  arch,  and  in  the  center  has  been 
placed  the  baptismal  font,  originally 
given  by  All  Souls'  Church  of  New 
York,  which  formerly  stood  in  front  of 
the  robing  room.  The  new  organ  is 
proving  a  highly  satisfactory  instru- 
ment, and  is  heard  to  good  advantage 
from  its  high  central  position. 

On  August  25th  jMr.  Leavitt  preached 
one  of  the  characteristically  good  ser- 
mons, wherein  he  takes  .some  l3iblical 
incident  or  story  and  gives  it  an  applica- 
tion that,  while  imiversal,  especially 
bears  upon  present  conditions  or  temp- 
tations. This  time  it  was  the  story  of 
Naboth's  vineyard,  which  culminates 
with  "I  have  found  thee,"  which  formed 
the  text. 

The  Sunday-school  resumed  its  ses- 
sions with  the  first  Sunday  in  August. 
The  attendance  has  been  light,  as  the 
day  school  vacation  extended  to  August 
26th. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  de- 
voted its  first  meeting,  on  August  26th, 
to  a  vacation  experience  meeting,  which 
proved  entertaining. 

On  September  1st,  Mr.  Horace  Davis, 
in  the  Junior  Church,  began  a  course  of 
study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  ]\Ir.  Leavitt 
and  Dr.  Blanchard  alternate  with  Mr. 
Davis  in  the  lessons. 


Seattle.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers 
preached  on  September  1st,  a  Labor 
Day  sermon  and  the  vast  and  world- 
wide change  now  taking  place  in  the 
social  system  making  for  a  truer  brother- 
hood of  man.  He  took  as  his  special 
subject  Bouck  White's  recent  book, 
"The  Calling  of  the  Carpenter,"  and 
made  a  powerful  appeal  for  true  demo- 
cracy in  religion,  that  should  devise  a 
system  of  society  that  will  help  the  in- 
dividual and  that  will  give  him  a 
chance:  that  will  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  achieve  the  best  in  him — which  is  the 
essence  of  Jesus'  economic  doctrine. 


3Sook0 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through,  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Among  the  fall  publications  announced  by 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  a  volume 
that  the  disaster  of  1906  and  the  Exposition 
of  191.5  make  most  timely.  It  is  entitled  "San 
Francisco:  As  It  Was,  As  It  Is,  and  How  to 
See  It."  It  is  written  by  Helen  Throop  Purdy. 
The  publishers  state  that  it  is  to  be  one  of 
their  principal  holiday  books  of  the  year,  with 
considerably  over  200  illustrations,  reproducing 
the  city's  natural  features,  glimpses  of  her 
streets  and  new  buildings  and  many  old  prints 
and  photographs  of  past  scenes,  with  maps  of 
the  city  and  environs,  and  that  it  is  written 
in  both  a  descriptive  and  reminiscent  vein,  so 
that  the  spirit  of  the  city  may  be  known  as 
well  as  her  physical  expression  seen.  As  the 
history  of  San  Francisco  is  most  picturesque 
and  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  all  these  United 
States,  a  book  of  this  character  appearing  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest and  considerable  importance. 

Mountain  Pathways.  A  study  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  a  new 
translation  and  critical  notes.  By  Hector 
Waylen.  London,  England.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Truber  &  Co.,  Ltd.     $2.00. 

The  most  important  thing  in  human  life  is 
to  learn  to  trust  in  God.  From  this  principle 
alone  can  we  rightly  approach  all  problems 
relating  to  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  author  has  used  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  the  basis  of  his  study,  and  has  from 
this  evolved  a  series  of  essays,  well  worth  the 
while  of  the  student  of  Bible  literature,  whether 
he  be  a  specialist  or  general  reader. 

The  Country  Church  and  the  Sural  Prob- 
lem. The  Carew  Lectures  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  for  1909.  By  Ken- 
yon  L.  Butterfield.  Chicago.  L^niversity 
of  Chicago  Press. 

That  the  country  church  may  come  closer 
to  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  it  would  min- 
ister is  the  object  of  this  thoughtful  and  timely 
book.  Professor  Butterfield  believes  that  the 
country  church  is  facing  a  crisis.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  nineteenth  century  was  exten- 
sive, individualistic,  even  exploitive.  That  of 
the  twentieth  century  promises  to  be  put  on  a 
scientific,  co-operative  basis.  The  welfare  of 
the  community,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  future 
must  be  considered,  instead  of  the  profits  of 
each  individual  farmer. 

The  church,  too,  in  serving  the  farmer,  has 
been  individualistic  in  its  appeal.  To  meet 
new  demands,  the  church  must  change  its  meth- 
ods, holding  fast  to  the  old  that  abides,  and 
recognizing  the  new  that  present  themselves. 

The  little  volume  of  five  lectures  is  one  that 
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any  clergyman,  be  he  Catholic  or  Unitarian, 
may  read  with  profit.  It  is  now  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Pierce  Library,  and  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  librarian. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  announce  for 
publication  in  September  a  strong  list  of  holi- 
day books  and  booklets,  travel  books,  juveniles, 
and  books  for  thoughtful  readers.  In  the  latter 
class  are  works  by  James  Alen(  author  of  "As  a 
Man  Thinketh,"  Dr.  C.  E.  JefPerson  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  other  well-known 
thinkers  and  writers.  Additions  to  the  Crowell 
Travel  Series  are  Blichfeldt's  "Mexican  Jour- 
ney" and  Van  Dyke's  "Through  South  America." 
Books  for  boys  and  girls  include  two  new  Boy 
Scout  stories,  a  charming  story  by  Mary  F. 
Leonard  entitled  "Everyday  Susan,"  and  con- 
tinuations of  the  "Silver  Fox  Farm,"  the  "Bar 
B,"  and  the  "Dorothy  Brooke'  series.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Crowell  list  is  seven 
new  volumes  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
which  bring  to  a  completion  this  unique  edi- 
tion. A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Journal  of  a  Eecluse"  is  also  announced. 

The  Hauptmann  Anniversary. — It  is  fitting 
that  the  carefully  planned  movement  to  bring 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  works  to  the  notice  of 
English-speaking  readers  should  be  actively 
furthered  just  at  this  time,  for  the  great  Ger- 
man  writer's  fiftieth  birthday  occurs  this   fall. 

The  profound  impression  which  Hauptmann's 
novel,  "The  Fool  in  Christ,"  produced  when 
brought  out  last  year  augurs  well  for  his  new 
book,  "Atlantis,"  which  is  soon  to  be  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  "Atlantis"  is  in  an  entirely 
different  vein  and  is  devoted  largely  to  Ameri- 
can life.  There  is  much  in  it  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  students  of  the  occult.  Social  life 
among  theatrical  and  artistic  folk  run  through 
it  all. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  new  novel  is 
volume  T  of  Hauptmann's  dramas.  Twenty-five 
years  of  ascending  fame  have  placed  the  author 
at  the  head  of  continental  playwrights.  With 
Ibsen  gone,  Hauptmann's  eminence  remains  un- 
disputed. The  authorized  edition  of  his  plays 
which  B.  W.  Huebsch  will  publish  is  being  edit- 
ed by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  well  known  for  his 
poetry  as  well  as  for  his  valuable  translations, 
and  has  the  active  co-operation  of  Hauptmann 
himself.  Besides  four  complete  dramas,  the  first 
volume  will  contain  an  illuminating  biograj)hical 
and  critical  introduction  bv  Professor  Lewisohn. 


A  gentleman  who  was  asked  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  "sit"  and 
"set,"  recently  answered,  "The  United 
States  is  a  country  on  which  the  snn 
never  sets,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
never  sits." 

There  was  a  physician  long  ago, 
Who  hired  a  man  to  shovel  his  snow ; 
But  instead  of  a  shovel  he  gave  him  a  hoe, 
For  he  was  a  "hoe-me-a-path,"  you  know. 


&park0. 

"What  reform  are  yon  interested  in 
now?"  "I  am  advocating  that  people  be 
paid  double  for  the  work  they  do  when 
they  don't  feel  like  working." — Chicaqo 
Be  cord. 

He  Wanted  to  Know. — 3Irs.  McLub- 
herty — Here's  some  pills,  Murty,  thot 
Mrs.  Hogan  was  afther  sindin'  over  for 
yez.  She  says  dhey'l  aither  kill  or  cure 
yez.  McLuhherty  (who  is  ill) — Begorra, 
did  she  say  which  dhey  would  do  foorst? 
— Puck. 

"What  happens  when  you  put  the  dol- 
lar before  the  man?"  bawled  the  candi- 
date. "The  man  goes  after  it,"  answered 
an  old  farmer  in  the  crowd. — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Ray  S.  Baker,  in  an  argument  on  im- 
migration, cited  the  speed  wherewith  the 
immigrant  family  becomes  assimilated 
into  the  national  life.  "I  Imow  a  worthy 
Neapolitan,"  he  said,  "who  came  to  this 
country  three  years  ago.  His  little  son, 
Francesco,  an  American  citizen  of  seven, 
looked  up  from  his  school  books  the  other 
evening  to  ask,  "Say,  pa.  what  year  was 
it  you  Italians  discovered  us  in?" — New 
York  Times. 

Leighton,  the  English  Bouguereau, 
met  Whistler  one  day  in  Piccadilly. 
The  two  men  sauntered  through  the 
Burlington  Arcade  talking  art. 

"But,  my  dear  Whistler,"  said  Leigh- 
ton,  "you  leave  your  work  so  rough,  so 
sketchy!    why  do  you  never  finish?" 

Whistler  screwed  his  glass  into  his 
eye  and  gave  a  fiendish  laugh. 

"My  dear  Leighton,"  he  said,  "why 
do  you  ever  begin?" — Washington  ^tar. 

A  certain  man  who  had  been  invited 
to  speak  at  a  political  meeting  was 
placed  last  on  the  list  of  the  speakers, 
says  Lippincott's.  Moreover,  the  chair- 
man introduced  several  speakers  whose 
names  were  not  on  the  program,  and 
the  audience  was  tired  out  when  he 
eventually  introduced  the  last  speaker: 

"Mr.  Brown  will  now  give  us  his  ad- 
dress." 

"My  address,"  said  ^Ir.  Brown,  ris- 
ing, "is  551  Park  Villa,  and  I  wish  you 
all  good  night." 
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At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  theological  school  at  the 
University  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
last  spring,  Francis  Landey  Patton,  the 
president  of  the  school,  stated  that  the 
theology  of  Princeton  had  remained  un- 
changed during  the  century  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  school.  The  Calvanistic 
theology  taught  at  Princeton  in  1812 
is  identical  Avith  that  taught  there  at 
present. 

This  is  a  veiy  frank  and  significant 
statement.  The  occasion  was  a  notable 
one.  Religious  bodies  and  learned  in- 
stitutions the  world  over  were  invited. 
Unitarian  and  liberal  christians,  we  are 
pleased  to  note  were  invited.  The  Uni- 
tarian theological  school  at  Harvard, 
]\Ieadville  and  Berkeley  were  represent- 
ed. Among  the  countries  represented 
were  the  United  States,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Canada,  IMexico,  Bulga- 
ria, Turkey  in  A.sia,  Brazil,  Japan.  Syria, 
Africa,  India,  Switzerland,  Persia  and 
China.  This  statement  of  the  theologi- 
cal position  of  Princeton  made  by  the 
president  of  the  seminary  to  these  rep- 
resentatives must  have  been  well-consid- 
ered. 

Theology,  of  course,  is  just  a  science, 
or  a  philosophy.  As  a  science  it  co-ordi- 
nates, arranges  and  systematizes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  religious  life  and  deduces 
certain  conclusion  therefrom;  as  a  phi- 
losophy it  refers  all  our  religious  exper- 
iences to  a  fundamental  and  dynamic 
principle — it  hitches  both  human  life 
and  nature  to  God.  It  is  far  from  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  an   abstru.se  dis- 
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ciission  of  these  profound  matters.  Suf- 
fice it  that  we  call  attention  to  the  won- 
derful scientific  advancement  in  a  cen- 
tury during  which  President  Patton 
contends  Princeton  theology  has  made 
no  progress.  Human  knowledge  has 
been  completely  revolutionized  since 
1812.  Astronomy  has  written  the  story 
of  the  stars;  geology  has  written  the 
story  of  the  earth;  Priestley  and  La- 
voissier  discovered  oxygen  and  gave  us 
our  chemistry;  Galvani,  Newton  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curie  have  added  their 
quota.  Probably  the  greatest  thing 
that  happened  was  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  by  "Wal- 
lace and  Darwin.  Darwin's  book,  "The 
Origin  of  Species,"  published  in  1859, 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  principle  of 
evolution  since  this  date  colors  all  our 
thinking.  History,  science,  education, 
philosophy,  religion,  literature  and  ev- 
ery department  of  human  knowledge, 
except  Princeton  theology,  if  we  are  to 
believe  President  Patton,  must  now  pay 
respects  to  the  principle  of  evolution. 

If  the  lectures  in  the  class  room  in 
theology  at  Princeton  present  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  of  1812  they  must 
sound  very  strange  to  the  young  man  in 
whose  blood  is  the  free  spirit  aiid  rap- 
idly evolving  ferment  of  the  present 
time.  He  can  hardly  accept  the  teach- 
ing without  a  protest;  if  he  does  accept 
it  he  Avill  find  its  application  as  a  mod- 
ern minister  rather  difficult.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Presbyterian  churches  to- 
ward the  question  of  future  punish- 
ment is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1812;  a  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  the  terms  of  the  theology  of  Prince- 
ton in  1812  might  result  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  minister  holding  such  anti- 
quarian views.  President  Patton  there- 
fore may  be  theoretically  right  but  the 


theology  that  is  theoretically  right  is  de- 
nied in  practice  by  quite  a  large  number 
of  Princeton  theologues  and  by  thou- 
sands of  Presbyterian  communicants. 

But  we  rejoice  that  we  have  an  author- 
itative statement  on  this  important  mat- 
ter. If  this  theology  has  been  able  in 
a  thought-world  of  constant  change  to 
preserve  an  unchanging  attitude,  then 
we  take  it  that  it  deserves  to  die  the 
death.  A  changeless  thing  is  either  mor- 
ibund or  dead.  We  do  not  need  dead 
theories  for  the  living  religious  life  of 
man.  There  are  thousands  of  Presby- 
terians that  will  agree  with  us  in  this. 
We  rejoice  in  this  religious  body;  we 
are  proud  of  the  work  that  Princeton 
has  done.  We  believe  that  this  noble 
body  of  christian  men  and  women  are 
together  with  us  caught  in  the  magnifi- 
cent onward  sweep  of  the  development 
of  human  thought.  If  President  Patton 
personally  prefers  an  unchanged  and 
unchanging  theology,  his  successor  must 
inevitably  take  a  different  attitude.  A 
thousand  years  from  now  both  the 
Princeton  theolog}^  and  our  own  will  be 
ready  for  the  junk  heap.  The  coming 
of  the  dawn  is  not  arrested  by  the  crow- 
ing cock.  Theologians  cannot  arrest 
the  evolution  of  human  thought.  Ver- 
ily, beloved  theology  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing; it  has  alwaj'S  changed,  it  ahvays 
will.  ^  W.  S.  M.^ 


If  these  days  are  marked  by  any  one 
thing  it  surely  is  ferment.  Unrest  is  one 
indication  of  ferment  and  it  finds  ex- 
pression in  sharp  attacks  on  pretty  much 
everything  that  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. There  is  nothing  that  is  not  put 
on  the  defensive,  and  criticism  and  revolt 
constitute  the  common  attitude. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  indication. 
It  is  far  better  than  lethargy  or  despair, 
or  even  indifference.  It  shows  that  man, 
as  represented  by   civilization   as  it  is 
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regulated  to-day  is  not  satisfied.  He 
feels  that  there  is  much  that  is  wrong 
and  he  cannot  rest  easy  until  some  of 
the  most  obvious  evils  are  corrected. 
Neither  is  he  satisfied  by  the  assurance 
that  the  wrongs  he  recognizes  have  al- 
ways existed,  and  so  must  be  either 
natural  or  necessary.  Nor  does  he  find 
sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  established 
fact  that  the  world  is  getting  better,  and 
that  evolution  is  slowly  lifting  man,  as 
an  island  in  unnumbered  centuries  arises 
from  the  sea.  He  doesn't  propose  to 
wait  for  slow  processes.  He  wants  to  do 
something  to  help  it  along,  and  he  wants 
to  do  it  right  away.  Probably  he  is  not 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
growth  is  an  indispensable  process  iti 
the  social  and  moral  world,  as  it  is  in 
the  physical.  If  he  is  convinced  that 
growth  is  necessary,  he  wants  to  stimu- 
late the  growth. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  how  naturally 
men  pair  off  and  furnish  the  necessary 
contrasting  forces,  that  hold  in  place,  or 
push  forward.  The  conservative  and  the 
radical  are  both  needed,  and  so  are  the 
men  with  patience,  and  the  restlessly  im- 
patient. The  man  whose  impulse  to 
fight  is  foremost,  plays  his  part,  and  so 
does  the  man  of  peace,  who  would  rather 
persuade  than  force,  and  who  fights  only 
when  he  must,  and  then  does  not  pretend 
to  enjoy  it. 

Back  of  action  is  the  point  of  view, 
and  men  differ  in  this  naturally  and 
necessarily.  They  see  differently,  be- 
cause they  are  different.  They  were 
made  different,  or  their  training  and  ex- 
periences have  resulted  in  diverse  alti- 
tudes towards  questions  presented.  If 
this  is  felt  and  appreciated  it  robs  dif- 
ference of  heat  and  bitterness.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  disliking  any  one  who 
differs  from  you.  It  would  be  a  very 
monotonous  world  if  every  one  thought 
alike.     A  tailor  cuts  out  a  suit  with  a 


pair  of  shears  composed  of  two  opposing 
faces  which,  working  against  one  an- 
other, bring  results.  The  progress  of 
mankind  seems  to  depend  on  kindred 
united  action  of  opposites,  fortuitously 
united. 


Now,  if  we  are  intended  to  work  to- 
gether, what  is  the  sense  of  friction  and 
heat  ?  Why  should  we  not  recognize  the 
advantage  of  lubrication? 

Good  nature,  considei'ation,  sympathy, 
kindliness,  humor,  are  the  axle-grease  of 
humanity.  Why  not  form  the  habit  of 
oiling  our  working  parts  as  faithfully  as 
we  would  a  car  wheel  ? 

Just  now  we  are  suffering  from  politi- 
cal hot  boxes,  and  a  good  many  passen- 
gers are  tempted  to  express  their  disgust. 
Violent  lang-uage,  and  intemperate  abuse 
is  not  calculated  to  impress  hearers  with 
confidence  in,  and  respect  for,  those  who 
fulminate.  Nor  does  the  assumption  of 
exclusive  righteousness  and  of  turpitude 
and  infamy  on  the  part  of  all  who  differ 
tend  to  attract  those  who  want  to  be  fair, 
and  who  would  not  judge,  or  be  judged, 
harshly.  The  vitriolic  campaign  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  an  insult  to  intelligence 
when  the  appeal  is  to  passion,  and  preju- 
dice and  abuse  of  an  opponent  never 
gained  respect  for  a  candidate.  Honest 
difference  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  violent 
antagonism,  suspicion,  scurrilous  abuse 
is  a  great  social  wrong,  and  the  best  way 
to  discourage  it  is  to  rebuke  it  at  the 
polls. 


There  is  distinct  encouragement  in  the 
lessened  hold  of  political  parties,  and  in 
llie  independence  of  the  individual.  The 
traditional  is  less  sacred  than  it  used  to 
be.  A  name  has  little  weight,  and  no 
organization  can  longer  rely  on  blind 
support.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  people  who 
can  be  fooled  at  any  time,  and  political 
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leaders  are  finding  that  their  task  is  not 
an  easy  one.  There  is  not  onl}^  more  in- 
dependent thinking  than  formerly  pre- 
vailed, but  the  people  as  a  whole  have  a 
much  more  definite  idea  of  what  they 
want  and  show  a  pronounced  disposition 
to  get  it. 


are  voted  down,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
city  is  still  the  loser  to  the  extent  of  the 
cost  of  two  elections. 


That  mistakes  will  be  made  in  efforts 
to  extend  popular  control  is  altogether 
probable.  That  methods  already  adopted 
have  already  disclosed  weakness  and 
danger  seems  apparent  to  the  observing. 

The  initiative  and  the  recall  must  be 
guarded  against  abuse  if  they  are  to 
prove  of  real  advantage.  A  small  per- 
centage of  voters  secured  by  paid  solici- 
tors adept  in  gaining  signatures  from  the 
large  class  easily  persuaded  to  sign  any- 
thing that  does  not  involve  money  out- 
lay, puts  a  community  to  a  heavy  expense 
for  a  senseless  election. 

San  Francisco  is  experiencing  such  an 
instance.  The  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany proved  a  dismal  failure,  and  to  save 
further  loss  sold  out  to  the  Pacific, 
whereupon  an  agitation  was  instituted 
by  extreme  advocates  of  municipal 
ownership,  for  the  juirchase  of  the  Home 
Telephone  Company  property  for  $6,- 
000,000.  The  necessary  signatures  were 
o])tained  and  the  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  Pacific  Com- 
pany is  unpopular,  the  Home  Company 
is  in  disrepute  from  the  transaction  at- 
tending its  obtaining  of  a  franchise,  the 
vote  cast  M^as  light,  and  the  ridiculous 
proposition  carried.  Now  the  matter  must 
again  be  submitted  on  an  authorization 
to  issue  the  bonds  to  raise  money  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  If  it  carries  a  law- 
suit will  be  necessan^  to  set  aside  the 
sale,  and  the  effort  to  run  the  property 
is  snre  to  be  a  failure.  The  $6,000,000 
^vill  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  city's 
lo.ss.  A  local  telephone  is  the  last  public 
utility  to  be  undertaken.     If  the  bonds 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  paid 
solicitors  to  secure  names  be  prohibited. 
That  any  proposed  petition  be  placed  at 
convenient  designated  points  where 
voters  may  call  and  sign,  and  where  those 
who  oppose  the  proposition  may  also  ex- 
press their  wishes.  No  proposition  to  be 
submitted  at  an  election  luiless  it  re- 
ceives the  requisite  per  cent  of  voters,  and 
also  a  larger  number  of  signatures  in 
favor,  than  are  registered  against.  The 
recall  seems  also  to  require  some  such 
protection.  A  few  disgruntled  voters,  or 
personal  enemies  can  secure  sufficient 
irresponsible  signatures  to  put  a  munici- 
pality to  an  embarrassing  expense  and  to 
seriously  reflect  on  the  reputation  of  a 
good  officer.  The  percentage  of  voters 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  indicate  a 
general  and  genuine  desire  for  the  recall 
before  it  is  submitted  to  the  people.  But 
these  are  matters  of  detail  that  do  not 
impugn  the  general  desirability  of  the 
opportunity  for  direct  action. 

The  sig-nificant  fact  is  the  gTowth  of 
the  general  faith  in,  and  determination 
to  secure,  popular  control.  A  study  of 
party  platforms  Sor  the  past  twenty 
years  is  of  considerable  interest  and  must 
be  a  matter  of  both  pride  and  amusement 
to  such  early  advocates  of  these  reforms 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan. 
The  world  moves,  and  politically,  as  well 
as  economically  and  socially,  the  trend 
is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  conserving 
human  rights  as  against  property  rights. 
"The  man  before  the  dollar,"  is,  in  effect, 
the  watchword  of  political  progress. 


The  final  test  of  anything  is  as  to  how 
it  works.  That  is  best  which  proves  best 
for  man,  and  this  applies  to  religion  as 
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truly  as  to  polities.  The  church  is  on 
trial,  and  it  must  stand  the  test  or  be 
left  behind  as  man  presses  on.  Perhaps 
nothing  else  is  so  severely  judged,  and 
its  disadvantage  is  that  so  many  who 
render  judgment  are  so  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating its  value.  Spiritual  influence 
is  the  highest  and  finest  thing  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  intangible,  not  being  re- 
vealed to  the  senses.  High  ideals,  prob- 
it.y,  immovable  integrity,  forbearance, 
self-sacrificing  love  are  only  manifested 
in  the  life  they  inspire  or  control,  and 
unless  these  qualities  are  visibly  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  by  the  church,  it 
does  not  get,  and  does  not  deserve, 
credit.  The  object  of  religion  is  life — 
better,  truer,  more  abundant.  If  the 
church  promotes  this,  it  is  fulfilling  its 
purpose  as  the  hand-maid  of  religion. 
If  its  concern  is  with  its  own  glory  and 
the  exhaltation  of  any  special  theory 
of  life  or  creed  about  life,  it  misses  the 
essential.  If  it  cultivates  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  superiority  or  a  narrow  judg- 
ment that  condemns  for  formal  differ- 
ences, while  it  misses  the  vital  truths  of 
life,  it  has  no  claim  for  support.  It  ful- 
fills no  useful  purpose;  it  is  false  to  its 
opportunity  and  it  merits  the  indiffer- 
ence or  the  hostilitv  felt  for  it. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  fev\'  realize 
the  debt  society  owes  to  the  church,  even 
though  imperfect.  It  is  at  least  trying 
to  do  good.  It  stands  for  the  best  in 
any  community.  It  is  an  instrument 
that  those  dis])osed  may  use,  and  those 
who  might  help  to  make  it  more  efficient 
are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  its 
short-comings.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
helpfulness;  it  offers  some  degree  of  in- 
spiration. It  stands  for  unselfishness 
and  purity,  for  self-control,  for  conse- 
cration. It  is  the  generally  poorly  sup- 
ported place  for  worship  and  for  service. 


It  is  subject  to  neglect,  and  it  is  apt  to 
get  it.  If  the  day  is  rainy,  the  people 
who  feel  a  half-hearted  allegiance  stay 
at  home  for  comfort.  If  it  is  a  pleasant 
day,  they  go  elsewhere  for  pleasure.  It 
is  only  on  a  day  that  is  like  themselves, 
neither  good  nor  bad,  that  they  grudg- 
ingly attend  "divine  service"  and  feel 
that  they  have  discharged  their  full 
duty,  even  though  they  criticize  the  min- 
ister on  their  way  home.  But  even  this 
is  more  than  the  community  in  general 
offers.  The  church  is  condemned  by  those 
who  neither  know  what  it  is  or  does. 
They  shun  it  from  prejudice,  from  indif- 
ference, from  inability  to  respond  to  any 
appeal  it  makes.  They  accept  whatever 
it  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  decency 
in  community  life,  with  large  censure 
that  it  does  not  do  more.  They  complain 
that  it  does  not  abolish  poverty  and 
crime;  look  upon  its  adherents  as  mild 
lunatics,  too  narrow  to  really  enjoy  life, 
perhaps  pitying  them  that  their  limita- 
tions prevent  them  from  enjoying  base- 
ball on  Sunday.  When  death  invades, 
their  home,  they  remember  the  self-sac- 
rifi(!ing  minister,  whose  little  salary  is 
rarely  raised,  and  call  upon  him  with  a 
dim  feeling  that  their  patronage  nnist 
l)e  a  satisfaction. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  any  responsible  person  of  a 
serious  mind  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
last  and  best  word  on  matters  of  relig- 
ion, theology,  philosophy,  psychology  or 
sociology,  through  the  use  of  the  Henrj' 
Pierce  Library  to  be  found  at  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  376  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco.  It  now  embraces  over  500 
volumes  of  the  iiul)lications  of  foremost 
thinkers  of  all  schools  on  the  subjects 
lluil  iiilcrcsl  .ill  i)reachers,  and  as  fast 
as  published  all  iinljibl..  books  of  value 
arc  added. 
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To  those  who  can  visit  Headquarters 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  books  is 
without  cost.  ^Ministers  not  in  reach 
are  supplied  at  the  cost  of  postage  one 
way. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  J.  ]\I.  Brady,  Librarian. 


Subscribers  for  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
are  gently  but  firmly  reminded  that  an 
obligation  rests  upon  them  to  punctu- 
ally render  the  trifling  material  return 
involved  in  the  privilege  enjoyed. 

The  privilege  may  not  be  great  and 
the  enjoyment  may  be  a  fiction,  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  depends  for  life  on 
material  sustenance.  It  may  not  be 
necessary'  to  live,  but  if  we  are  to  live 
we  must  eat.  The  "we"  in  this  instance 
is  not  the  editorial,  but  the  publication 
"we."  The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  be 
"worthy  of  his  hire."  This  number  com- 
pletes twenty  years  of  service,  which 
whatever  its  value,  has  been  without 
cost,  but  in  his  capacity  as  printer  by 
reason  of  the  insistency  of  men 
who  sell  paper  and  set  type  and 
run  presses,  he  must  be  paid,  and 
unless  subscribers'  obligations  are  met 
he  goes  without  his  money,  and  if  the 
condition  is  prolonged  and  aggravated 
the  final  result  will  be  that  subscribers 
will  go  without  their  paper.  The  gov- 
ernment is  using  its  good  offices  to  com- 
pel prompt  payment  of  subscriptions. 
Subscribers  a  year  in  arrears  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  the  mails  at  the  or- 
dinary newspaper  rate,  and  in  future 
their  copies  must  bear  a  one-cent  stamp 
for  the  prepaid  postage.  This  penalizes 
the  publisher  unjustly.  The  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscriber. 

C.  A.  M. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lessons  given, 
I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 

That  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

—Whittier. 


The  Preacher's  Paragraphs. 

By  William  Day  Simonds, 

Inasmuch  as  certain  newspapers  have 
mistaken  the  teaching  of  a  recent  ser- 
mon of  mine  upon  Starr  King,  and 
Avhereas  the  genial  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  was  betrayed  into  reprinting 
said  error,  therefore  be  it  resolved, — 
that  a  few  "Paragraphs  "  be  given  to  the 
not  unimportant  question — "What,  then, 
was  the  political  mission  and  Avork  of 
Thomas  Starr  King?" 


It  is  a  strange  paradox,  this  fact,  that 
preachers  who  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal and  public  agitations  of  our  time  are 
uniformly  condemned,  frequently  by  all 
parties,  while  the  only  preachers  of  the 
past  who  are  remembered  and  honored 
are  exactly  those  who  did  fare  forth  into 
the  social  and  political  conflicts  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  Catholic,  or 
Protestant,  or  Liberal. — call  the  roll  of 
the  known  and  the  revered,  and  you 
name  Political  Parsons,  and  practically 
these  alone.  Savonorola  and  John  Knox, 
Roger  Williams  and  Channing,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Starr  King,  these 
suggest  the  goodly  number  of  Political 
Apostles  who  "subdued  kingdoms  and 
wrought  righteousness"  in  the  war  of 
parties. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  make  for  Uni- 
tarian humility,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that  Starr  King  is  highly 
honored  in  State  and  Nation,  not  because 
of  any  deliverance  in  defense  of  our 
liberal  faith,  but  for  most  vigorous  and 
eloquent  championship  of  the  Union 
Party  of  1861.  We  know  that  few  men 
have  ever  stood  "within  the  pulpits'  nar- 
row arch"  with  so  much  of  gi-ace  and 
power,  but  not  for  that  is  King  remem- 
bered. 

I  have  called  Starr  King  the  Phillips 
Brooks  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  because 
wanting  high  attainments  as  a  scholar, 
or  marked  originality  as  a  thinker,  he 
yet  exerted  an  influence  almost  un- 
equalled upon  the  life  of  his  generation. 
Not  as  a  minister  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  but  as  a  patriot 
fearlessly  discussing  great  questions  in 
government,     in     social     jastice, — great 
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problems  of  law  and  liberty,  of  patriot- 
ism and  progress. 

Because  he  was  a  Political  Parson,  in 
the  best  sense,  he  earned  in  four  short 
years  the  prond  title  of  "Patriot 
Preacher  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  For  this 
one  of  the  giant  trees  of  the  Mariposa 
bears  his  name,  and  a  dome  of  the  Yo- 
semite  is  called  Starr  King:  for  this 
Golden  Gate  Park  contains  a  splendid 
statute  of  the  preacher  and  patriot  of 
whom  it  is  sometimes  said, — "He  saved 
California  to  the  Union." 

But  is  it  true  that  Starr  King,  or  any 
man  single  and  alone,  saved  California 
to  the  Union  ?  Affirmation  and  denial 
are  alike  idle.  He  was  not  the  only 
patriot,  not  the  only  patriot  preacher,  of 
those  strange  days.  But  to  him  it  was 
given  to  play  a  part  unique,  absolutely 
necessars^  and  perhaps  determinative. 
In  a  conflict,  hard  fought  and  fierce,  one 
man  is  sometimes  worth  a  thousand,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  strategic  thing  to  do, 
and  does  it.  The  Austrians  thought  Na- 
poleon equal  to  100,000  common  soldiers, 
and  General  Lee  mourned  the  loss  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  saying, — "I  could 
better  have  spared  from  my  army 
twenty-five  thousand  men."  The  super- 
man, the  super-man  in  the  crises  of  Na- 
tional life,  who  tells  his  worth,  or  ade- 
quately sings  his  praises? 

With  all  due  honor  to  hundreds  of 
brave  men  and  women,  loyal  Calif or- 
nians  in  1860,  I  cannot  find  in  the  rec- 
ord, that  any  one  discerned  quite  so 
clearly  the  need  of  the  hour,  or  so  com- 
pletely filled  that  need  as  Starr  King. 

Almost  by  intuition  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  danger  that  lies  in  a  self-satisfied 
provincialism,  a  disease  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  liable  to  even  now,  but  which  raged 
with  peculiar  violence  in  the  days  "be- 
fore the  war." 

Many  of  California's  best  and  strong- 
est men  were  dreaming  of  a  Coast  Em- 
pire here  by  the  Pacific  sea.  Of  what  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  Far  West  a 
quarrel  waged  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant and  affecting  no  local  enterprise. 
Let  Eastern  and  Southern  Politicians 
fiffht  it  out  to  their  hearts'  content,  it  is 


no  affair  of  ours, — so  said  a  strong  jiarty 
in  1860. 

Others  openly  favored  the  South, 
while  northern  sentiment,  no  doubt  alive 
in  many  bosoms,  seemed  to  lack  both 
adequate  expression  and  intelligent 
leadership. 

With  the  advent  of  Starr  King  came 
a  distinctly  new  force.  The  puissant 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  nation  wide  in 
its  scope  and  co-terminous  with  all  our 
history,  found  eloquent  expression.  Dor- 
mant love  of  country,  a  country  stretch- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean,  came  to  new 
life  in  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  great  advocate. 
One  who  so  stated  his  case  that  no  suf- 
ficient answer  seemed  possible.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  matchless  orator.  Hardly 
an  element  of  persuasive  and  convincing 
speech  wanting.  Manner,  voice,  method, 
noble  declamation,  tender  appeal,  bril- 
liant attack,  caustic  wit,  keen  logic, — all 
in  evidence,  and  giving  warrant  for  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  summary,  ''Starr 
King  was  an  orator,  whom  no  one  could 
silence  and  no  one  could  answer." 

There  was,  too,  in  his  later  work  the 
irresistible  appeal  of  martyrdom.  He 
was  giving  himself  to  the  cause.  Always 
slight,  he  became  alarmingly  slender. 
The  pallor  grew  upon  cheek  and  brow. 
His  was  the  salute  of  the  dying.  The 
witchery  of  blessings  soon  to  depart  gave 
new  enchantment  to  his  burning  words. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  suggested  that 
last  unforgettable  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  sometimes  the  music  that  seems  to 
come  from  behind  the  veil.  Thus  in  total 
and  irreversible  self -surrender  he  became 
for  the  time  the  people's  uncrowned 
king,  and  they  obeyed  the  master's  voice. 
This  is  history,  as  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
that  nothing  great  is  ever  done  without 
the  martyrdom  of  our  best  and  bravest. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  all  Californians 
to  learn  that  Rev.  Samuel  ]\IeChord 
Crothers  is  under  engagement  to  lecture 
at  Berkeley  in  December.  He  will  be 
warmly  Avelcomed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
admirers. 

Rev.  Florence  ^^uck  ])reachod  her 
farewell   sermon   to   the   Alameda    con- 
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gregation  on  September  8th.  The  good- 
bye and  best  wishes  of  her  many  friends 
and  admirers  constituted  an  impromptu 
reception  by  the  entire  congregation. 
She  started  east  on  the  10th.  On  Sep- 
tember 22nd  she  had  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
plying her  former  pulpit  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

On  September  29th  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles  preached  on 
"Can  the  Modern  Man  Believe  in  God." 
He  said  he  had  learned  that  no  two  be- 
lievers can  believe  alike  and  that  no  two 
so-called  "unbelievers"  unbelieve  alike. 
"The  believers  are  as  widely  separated 
from  each  other  as  the  savage  who  beats 
his  tom-tom  and  cuts  himself  with 
knives  to  attract  his  god's  attention  is 
separated  from  the  serene  and  saintly 
Emerson  whose  magnificent  faith  rested 
upon  him  so  comfortably  and  calmly 
that  many  ranked  him  among  the  'un- 
believers.' " 

Rev.  N.  E.  Baker,  who  for  nearly 
three  years  has  with  great  satisfaction 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Eureka 
has  been  called  to  the  Alameda  church, 
the  pulpit  of  which  he  supplied  on  Sep- 
tember 15th  and  22nd. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hayes  Sargent  of  Eugene, 
Oregon,  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
at  Eureka  during  the  absence  of  his 
friend.  Rev.  N.  E.  Baker. 

Hon.  Edward  K.  Taylor,  formerly 
mayor  of  Alameda,  addressed  the  Uni- 
tarian club  of  Alameda  on  the  evening 
of  September  18th,  speaking  on  the  early 
history  of  Alameda.  He  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  having  been  a  continu- 
ous resident  from  the  second  year  of  his 
life  in  1863.  His  story  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  from  its  pic- 
turesque days  of  the  California-Span- 
ish was  highly  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. 

On  Sunday,  September  15th,  the 
Fresno  church  celebrated  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  occupancy  of  its  new 
church  building.  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  church  and 
referred  to  its  service  and  place  in  the 
community. 

The  Outlook  Club  of  Pomona  began 


its  autumn  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
September  21st.  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hod- 
gin  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  on  "The  Ful- 
fillment of  Citizenship,"  and  Mr.  John 
Milton  Scott  on  "Is  God,  and  Where  is 
He?" 

Unity  church  of  Santa  Barbara  lately 
furnished  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
State  Humane  Association.  The  session 
was  full  of  interest.  The  work  of  the 
association  is  concerned  with  the  greed 
that  fosters  evils  that  beset  both  the  hu- 
man family  and  dumb  animals.  In  an 
earnest  paper  by  Mr.  Leon  Davidson  of 
Santa  Barbara  he  lamented  the  threat- 
ened extinction  of  certain  wild  creatures 
and  suggested  that  hunting  with  a  cam- 
era is  more  fun  than  hunting  with  a 
gun. 

Unity  church,  Redlands,  reopened  on 

September  29th.  Rev.  Dr.  Crooker  took 

for  his  subject,  "Things  Invisible,  but 
Real." 

On  September  29th  Rev.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Reynolds  of  Pomona  preached  on  "Is 
There  a  Divine  Standard  of  Conduct?" 
In  the  evening  there  was  an  address  on 
"New  Thought"  by  J.  Milton  Scott. 

The  Unitarian  church  building  at  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  was  dedicated  on  Septem- 
ber 29th,  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  preaching  the  sermon. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  number  of 
local  orthodox  ministers  took  part  in  the 
services.  The  church  in  Eugene  was  or- 
ganized two  years  ago  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Hayes  Sargent.  The  new  building,  well 
located,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500. 

The  memorial  addresses  delivered  at 
a  service  in  commemoration  of  ]\Irs. 
Eliza  Read  Sunderland,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
her  fruitful  life,  have  been  put  in  per- 
manent form,  that  her  friends  may  pre- 
serve and  hand  down  the  noble  record. 
The  story  is  full  of  human  interest  and 
such  testimony  as  is  borne  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Angell,  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane 
and  others  is  rarely  won. 

Beginning  with  October  1st  the  West- 
ern Conference  TJnitarian  will  be  con- 
solidated with  the  rnitarian  Advance. 
Rev.  George  H.  Badger,  the  editor  of  the 
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latter  is  to  take  up  his  residence  in  San 
Antonio.  The  editors  of  the  embraced 
publications  will  become  joint  editors  of 
the  consolidated  journal  which  will  have 
three  offices  of  publication — New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Antonio.  It  will  then 
become  the  mid-continent  publication  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  representing  three 
conferences — the  Middle  States,  West- 
ern and  Southern.  There  are  now  79 
churches  connected  with  the  Western 
conference. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie  of  the  ]\Iead- 
ville  Theological  School  is  availing  him- 
self of  the  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  by 
a  thorough  study  of  Catholic  modernism. 
He  spent  several  months  in  Munich  and 
is  continuing  his  researches  in  the  li- 
braries of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

The  Oakland  church  held  its  fifth  an- 
nual banquet  under  the  management  of 
the  AVoman's  Alliance  on  the  evening  of 
September  18th.  It  inaugiirated  the 
sixth  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Day  Simonds.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  a  fine  spirit  prevailed.  In  ad- 
dition to  pleasing  musical  selections  the 
following  addresses  were  given  : 

Address  of  welcome,  F.  M.  Ray,  Pres- 
ident Board  of  Trustees. 

"A  Summer  in  the  East,"  Dr.  W.  S. 
Morgan,  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry, Berkeley. 

"Literary  and  Social  Activities  of  the 
Church,"  Miss  Katherine  Van  Harlin- 
gen. 

"The  Ideal  Church  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  Rev.  Arthur  Maxon  Smith, 
Berkelej'-. 

"The  Sunny  Side  of  a  Minister's  Life," 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Boyer,  First  Christian 
Church,  Oakland. 

"Fifty  Years  in  the  Congregation." 
John  P.  Irish. 

"Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Fam- 
ily Church,"  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

The  kindly  address  of  the  minister  of 
the  First  Christian  church  was  warmly 
received. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clinton  Brockway,  for- 
merly minister  of  the  church  at  Greeley, 
Colo.,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Butte,  IMontana.  as  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church. 


The  Department  of  Education  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  is  for- 
tunate in  having  secured  in  addition  to 
Rev.  Florence  Buck,  the  services  of  Prof. 
Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  formerly  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  more  lately  of  the 
Iowa  State  University,  a  student  of  re- 
ligious conditions  and  an  expert  on  edu- 
cational methods.  With  such  a  staff 
Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance  will  make  his 
department  of  leading  importance. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
265,683  Indians  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  week 
at  which,  it  is  promised,  facts  and  fig- 
ures will  be  brought  forth  to  show  that 
the  poor  "Red  Man"  is  not  so  poor,  after 
all,  and  by  no  means  so  near  extinction 
as  has  been  said.  Indians  from  all  over 
America  Avill  travel  to  Columbus,  mak- 
ing their  headquarters  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  There  they  will  discuss, 
with  delegates  from  white  organizations, 
the  rights  and  future  of  the  Indian  race 
in  America. 

The  Orcgonian  reports  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aked  making  a  strong  plea  for  woman 
suffrage  in  Portland  to  an  audience  that 
crowded  the  largest  auditorium  in  that 
city,  speaking  thereon  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Dr. 
Aked  said:  "I  am  a  strong  suft'ragist 
and  have  devoted  much  time  and 
strength  in  pleading  for  it,  because  I  am 
a  Christian  minister.  I  have  preached 
the  gospel  for  30  years,  in  the  villages  of 
England,  in  London,  in  New  York  and 
now  in  California,  and  I  know  that  the 
influence  of  the  women  in  the  church 
has  been  all  for  the  good.  They  have 
served  the  church  with  eminent  ability 
and  with  pre-eminent  devotion.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  women  there  would  not 
be  a  single  church  in  existence  today. 
And  Avhat  they  have  done  for  the  church 
they  can  do,  and  they  will  do,  for  the 
city,  the  state  and  the  nation.  I  shouUl 
feel  myself  an  ingrate  and  a  cur  if  I 
were  other  than  ready  to  urge  that  tliis 
purifying  sei-vice  be  given  to  the  public 
good  through  the  agency  of  the  ballot. 
I  want  to  see  the  consecrated  wifeliood 
and  motherhood  pierce  the  political  life 
of  our  citv  and  state." 
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ContributfD. 

Bergson  as  an  Interpreter. 

By  A.  J.  Wells. 

It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  life.  In 
this  ease  it  is  not  easy  to  interpret  the 
interpreter.  "Creative  Evolution"  is 
metaphysical  and  immensely  difficult.  I 
do  not  mean  to  discuss  its  philosophy  as 
a  whole.  It  is  quite  too  deep  for  my 
mental  legs.  Like  the  river  Avhich  the 
prophet  saw  issuing  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  these  are  "waters  to 
swim  in." 

But  after  repeated  readings,  the  book 
has  left  upon  me  an  impression  of  help- 
fulness that  recurs  like  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Bergson  is  a  seer  as  well  as  a  philosopher. 
He  is  an  intentionalist,  and  one  can  un- 
derstand the  seer  when  the  philosopher 
tangles  him  in  his  dialectics. 

Leaving  his  logic  to  those  who  can 
untwist  its  strands,  I  propose  to  take 
a  few  of  his  utterances  out  of  their  set- 
ting in  a  system  of  closely  reasoned 
philosophic  thought,  and  look  at  them 
in  the  light  of  common  clay.  This  in- 
volves the  risk  of  misreading  him,  but 
he  himself  says  that. "it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  direction,"  and  to  find  this  and 
follow  it  is  reward  enough  to  excuse  a 
mistake  or  two. 

I. 

Bergson  conceives  of  Reality  not  as 
Will,  as  Schopenhauer  did,  nor  as  En- 
ergy, as  Spencer  did ;  but  as  Life.  This 
Life  is  psychical — of  the  mind  or  soul. 
"Life,"  he  says,  "is  psychological  in  its 
order,"  and,  again.  Life  is  "no  more 
chemico-physical  in  its  elements  than  a 
curve  is  made  of  straight  lines."  Two 
or  three  things  are  said  of  this  Life.  It 
flows  like  a  current  through  all  the  gen- 
erations. There  is  a  single  impulsion 
"from  the  first  origin  of  Life  to  the  time 
in  which  we  are,"  and  souLs  here  on  the 
planet  are  "the  little  rills"  into  which 
the  great  river  of  Life  divides  itself. 
This  is  the  abiding  reality  behind  all 
phenomena — a  great  Life — in  the  pres- 
ence of  Avhich  we  always  are  and  of  which 
we  are  a  part. 

This  Life  is  "endlessly  creative"  —  a 
"perpetual  growth,"  "a  creation  pursued 
without  end."    Evolution  is  creative  evo- 


lution, and  is  a  fact  of  to-day.  It  did 
not  stop  with  the  coming  of  man,  but 
taking  a  new  direction  and  occupied  with 
the  higher  elements  in  man,  the  endless 
process  is  going  on.  We  are  thus  face  to 
face  with  a  process,  and  not  a  creation 
once  for  all.  We  are  in  a  world,  and 
ourselves  parts  of  a  world  "in  the  mak- 
ing." 

At  this  stage  of  the  process,  man  is 
the  thoroughfare  through  which  Life  is 
to  pass  to  higher  expression.  Bergson 
says :  "I  see  in  the  whole  evolution  of 
life  on  this  planet  an  efifort  of  this  es- 
sentijally  creative  force  to  arrive,  by 
traversing  matter,  at  something  which  is 
only  realized  in  man ;  .  .  .  and  even  in 
man  is  realized  very  imperfectly."  This 
indicates  direction,  purpose,  aim,  and 
the  aim  is  definite.  The  "something"  only 
partly  realized  in  man  this  author  says 
is  "freedom  and  love"  —  freedom  the 
flower  of  manhood,  and  love  its  finest 
fruit. 

In  man,  Bergson  says,  in  many  forms 
of  expression  consciousness  has  broken 
into  liberty.  It  stopped  short  in  the  ani- 
mal, and  action  became  automatic.  In 
man  alone  it  broke  through  the  deter- 
minism of  matter  and  became  free.  Free- 
dom means  choice — ^self-government,  op- 
portunity to  rise,  to  make  the  best  of 
oneself.  It  is  a  "unique  and  exceptional 
success  which  Life  has  won  at  a  given 
moment  of  its  evolution." 

But  the  movement  goes  on.  The  es- 
sential Life  is  moving  toward  the  fullest 
liberty.  Not  to  give  man  a  nobler  form, 
keener  senses,  but  higher  moral  and  spir- 
itual qualities  and  powers.  The  world 
is  to  be  made  better,  and  this  will  only 
come  as  life  is  made  fuller,  richer,  sweet- 
er in  the  individual  soul.  Our  life  is  one 
with  the  Life  flowing  through  the  uni- 
verse, and  we  have  some  consciousness 
of  a  Higher  Life  embracing  ours,  but  we 
feel  the  drag  of  the  material  world  about 
us  and  of  the  animal  elements  we  have 
inherited  from  the  brutes,  and  are  still 
far  from  the  ideals,  freedom  and  love. 

II. 

Note  now  that  our  life  is  the  greater 
Life  that  flows  through  our  generations 
as  they  come  and  go.  It  is  one  in  es- 
sence:   it  is  one  in  lieing  creative:    it  is 
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one  in  its  methods.  That  is  to  say,  the 
great  Life  in  Bergson's  view  is  a  life  of 
"effort"  and  its  course  is  marked  by  "in- 
direction." Thus  he  says  that  this  crea- 
tive Life  "is  sometimes  turned  aside, 
sometimes  divided,  always  opposed,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  organized  world  is 
the  unrolling  of  the  conflict."  The  kite 
rises  by  being  drawn  against  the  wind; 
and  Life  in  us  rises  by  opposition :  is 
developed  by  antagonistic  forces.  It 
struggles  for  expression ;  it  is  checked  in 
its  progress  and  grows  strong  facing  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  a  sense  of  failure  to 
arrive,  but  the  look  is  always  ahead,  and 
the  human  spirit  that  is  often  depressed 
by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  endeavor 
has  yet  in  its  depths  something  of  the 
persistency  of  the  Life  of  the  universe 
which  has  not  failed,  nor  fallen  short, 
nor  groM'n  weary. 

Progress  has  been  slow,  we  say,  but 
how  do  we  know  it  is  slow?  By  what 
shall  we  measure  it?  By  the  value  of 
the  end  to  be  achieved.  Slow  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
it  ought  to  take  to  make  a  man  or  civilize 
a  race.  We  only  know  how  far  we  have 
come  from  small  and  low  beginnings.  In- 
dividuals have  seemed  to  fail,  but  the 
race  gets  on.  Histor3%  what  is  it  but  a 
register  of  the  "momentum  of  soul  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  matter"?  We  are 
not  the  vital  current,  Bergson  reminds 
US;  "we  are  that  current  loaded  with 
matter."  Yet  as  measured  by  the  pulse 
of  the  M'orld  which  beats  by  centuries,  the 
movement  of  this  hampered  soul  has  been 
right  onward.  "All  the  living  hold  to- 
gether and  all  yield  to  the  same  tremen- 
dous push"— is  the  way  it  looks  down 
the  vista  behind  us  to  this  man  of  science. 

But  he  reminds  us  that  Life  in  us  and 
under  our  control  is  also  creative.  "Our 
will  already  performs  this  miracle. 
Every  human  work  in  which  there  is 
invention,  every  voluntary  act  in  which 
there  is  freedom,  every  movement  of  an 
organism  that  manifests  spontaneity, 
brings  something  into  the  world." 

And  a  criticism  of  "Creative  Evolu- 
tion," by  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  English 
statesman  and  scholar,  curiously  sup- 
ports this  idea  of  creative  life.  "No 
goal,"  he  said,  "more  definite  than  that 
of   acquiring  an   ever-fuller  volume   of 


free  creative  activity."  Is  not  that 
enough  ?  This  seems  to  us  the  very  mean- 
ing of  evolution — a  "fuller  volume  of 
free  creative  activity"  —  higher  and 
finer  life.  The  process  enables  man 
to  take  part  in  making  himself,  but  also 
to  take  a  hand  in  making  a  better  world. 
To-day  thought  is  perplexed,  but  Life 
abates  none  of  its  vigor  or  its  sense  of 
some  unexplained  impulsion.  The  world 
is  intensely  and  vehemently  alive,  and  if 
creeds  are  decaying  and  church  attend- 
ance declining,  it  is  because  the  standards 
and  methods  of  the  past  are  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  fuller  life  of  to-day. 

III. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on. 
The  doom  of  growth  is  over  us,  and  to 
be  pessimistic  about  results  or  to  be  in- 
different about  results,  as  if  the  universe 
was  a  hiachine  and  fulfilled  its  purpose 
in  bringing  us  to  birth,  that  is  the  road 
to  perplexity  and  degeneracy.  It  is  test- 
ed by  results;  it  will  not  work.  "Our 
freedom  in  the  very  movements  by  which 
it  is  affirmed  creates  the  growing  habit 
that  must  stifle  it  if  it  fails  to  renew 
itself  by  constant  effort. 

Always  there  is  this  forward  push  of 
life.  A  great  energy  is  working  its  way 
out  in  the  lives  of  men  and  is  connected 
in  some  vital  way  with  our  will,  our 
choice,  our  effort.  The  exuberant  Life 
— the  living,  never-ceasing  stream  of  cre- 
ative energy  is  in  intelligent  contact  with 
our  human  lives,  seeking  our  good,  but 
we  must  respond  by  effort,  by  aspiration, 
by  loyalty  to  the  best  we  know,  for  only, 
in  this  way  can  we  go  with  the  cui-ront 
of  Being  and  find  ourselves. 

"Life,"  Bergson  says  again,  "life  in 
general  is  mobility  itself;  particular  man- 
ifestations of  life  accept  this  mobility 
reluctantly  and  constantly  lag  behind. 
It  is  always  going  ahead ;  they  want  to 
mark  time."  AVho  are  "they"?  The 
men  of  creeds  in  religion,  of  precedents 
in  law,  conservatives  in  ])olitics,  the 
"standpatters"  in  the  machinery  of  par- 
ties, reactionaries  in  all  movements  of 
reform.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
let  energy  run  down  and  action  become 
automatic,  and  always  these  laggards 
must  be  carried  forward  l)y  the  energy 
of  greater  souls. 
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If  we  ask  \vh\'  Life  is  always  going 
ahead,  we  have  this  answer  in  a  recent 
address  of  Mr.  Bergson :  "The  ultimate 
reason  of  human  life  is  in  its  creative 
activity — the  creation  of  self  by  self,  the 
continued  enrichment  of  personality  by 
elements  which  it  does  not  draw  from 
outside,  but  causes  to  spring  forth  from 
itself."  This  is  a  condensed  statement 
which  would  seem  to  say  that  man  is  self- 
made  so  far  as  concerns  his  higher  self. 
But  man  cannot  be  thought  of  as  apart 
from  the  Essential  Life,  so  this  man  of 
profound  insight  as  well  as  of  profound 
scientific  attainments  says :  "Man  is  not 
a  simple  rudimentary  being.  As  his  life 
has  gone  on  it  has  complicated  itself 
delicately  and  dangerously,"  and  he  asks 
why  life  went  on  to  its  present  com- 
plexity "if  there  is  not  behind  it  an  im- 
pulse —  an  immense  impulse  —  to  climb 
higher  and  higher"? 

IV. 

Bergson  seems  to  say  in  many  ways 
that  we  do  respond  to  the  "initial  im- 
pulsion" of  which  he  makes  so  much. 
How  else  can  we  explain  our  progress? 
How  account  for  our  civilization  ?  How 
understand  the  partial,  inadequate  but 
persistent  resistance  we  have  offered  to 
whatever  seemed  evil,  unless  in  this  age- 
long fight  we  are  resisting  something  that 
is  discordant  with  and  destructive  of 
life.  Does  not  the  struggle  with  evil 
mean  approval  of  good,  and  give  to  our 
fight  a  "cosmic  significauce"  that  can 
only  be  explained  by  reference  to  that 
current  of  Life  which  Bergson  sees  flow- 
ing through  the  generations? 

Finally,  he  seems  to  say  that  our  rest- 
lessness, our  uneasiness,  our  search  for 
a  goal — our  desire  for  something  new — 
is  not  against  nature,  but  the  very  ex- 
pression of  the  Life  of  nature.  And  in 
spite  of  the  dififieulty  of  making  himself 
understood,  he  has  quickened  interest  in 
life  for  many  and  removed  from  many 
minds  a  depressing  sense  of  the  futility 
of  all  endeavor  and  of  doubt  about  the 
reality  of  human  progress. 

Another  phase  of  his  teaching  we  will 
touch  in  a  later  article.  IMeantime  "Cre- 
ative Evolution"  gives  inmiense  encour- 
agement to  human  interests  and  aspira- 
tions, and  sets  us  in  closer  relations  to 


the  universe  than  any  teacher  of  religion 
ever  did  save  perhaps  the  great  mystic, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  On  closing  the  book 
one  feels  life  saying,  as  ]\Targaret  Fuller 
did  on  one  occasion,  but  with  greater 
humility,  "I  accept  the  imiverse." 


A  Glimpse  of  Robert  Browning,- 
Poet,  Man,  Husband. 


By  Jabez  T.  SunderlanrL 


Robert  Browning  was  born  and  spent 
his  early  life  in  a  suburb  of  South  Lon- 
don. 

He  was  a  student  for  a  time  in  Uni- 
versity College  (London),  but  his  school- 
ing was  not  extensive.  However,  he 
early  learned  to  love  books  and  inde- 
pendent reading,  to  find  delight  in  his 
own  thoughts,  to  take  long  walks  by  day 
and  under  the  night  stars.  In  later  life 
he  used  to  say  that  Italy  was  his  only 
university.  I  think  this  was  not  quite 
correct.  He  passed  through  another  uni- 
versity earlier  than  Italy.  His  most  im- 
portant early  teachers  were  his  father's 
old-fashioned  garden,  some  particular 
books  which  influenced  him  much,  the 
Dulwich  woods  near  his  home,  which  he 
dearly  loved,  and  great,  stirring,  many- 
sided  London  city,  which  gathers  the 
whole  world  of  human  intersts  up  into 
itself.  All  these  were  his  university. 
And  probably  no  school  less  real,  less  liv- 
ing than  all  these,  could  have  made  him 
the  fresh,  independent,  many-sided  pene- 
trating, intensely  human  and  marvel- 
lously stimulating  thinker  and  writer 
which  he  later  became. 

He  began  writing  poetry  very  early. 
We  are  told  that  at  twelve  years  of  age 
he  had  already  written  enough  to  make 
a  fair-sized  volume.  But  he  had  friends 
wise  enough  to  keep  these  early  produc- 
tions out  of  print,  though  they  recog- 
nized in  them  distinct  signs  of  genius. 

Curiously  enough,  these  early  poems 
seem  to  have  had  melody  and  form  for 
their  chief  aim, — thus  giving  no  hint  of 
the  coming  poet  who  was  to  be  pre- 
eminent among  the  poetical  writers  of 
the  world  in  always  making  form  and 
melody  subordinate,  wholly  subordinate 
to  thought. 

Very  curiously  as  it  now  appears  to 
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us,  Browning's  earliest  poetical  model 
was  Byron.  We  wonder  at  this,  because 
we  find  his  own  poetry  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  Byron  in  almost  everj^ 
particular. 

The  influence  which  a  little  later 
wakened  him  to  the  deeper  meanings  of 
poetrs', — indeed  which  stirred  him  more 
profoundly  and  aroused  the  spiritual 
side  of  his  being  more  effectively  than 
anything  else  connected  with  his  early 
life  had  done,  was  Shelley.  In  after 
years  he  always  spoke  of  Shelley  with 
love  and  admiration  rising  to  enthusiasm 
and  even  reverence,  as  one  who  in  a  criti- 
cal time  had  revealed  him  to  himself. 
and  done  much  to  mold  his  conception 
of  poetry  and  life.  This,  too,  we  wonder 
at  a  little,  because  it  seems  difficult  to 
discover  much  similarity,  much  that  is 
common,  in  the  two  poets. 

By  the  age  of  twenty  Browning  seems 
to  have  really  found  himself.  By  this 
time  he  had  determined  what  his  life 
work  was  to  be ;  he  had  gotten  his  poeti- 
cal ^ims  and  ideals  pretty  clearly  fixed 
in  his  own  mind,  and  was  ready  to  launch 
upon  that  untried  sea  of  poetical  author- 
ship which  for  more  than  fifty  years  he 
was  to  sail  amid  sun  and  storm,  with  a 
heroic  persistence  equal  to  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, of  Cabot,  and  guided  only  by 
the  stars  of  God. 

His  first  poem  of  importance  was  his 
"Pauline:  A  Fragment  of  a  Confession," 
as  he  called  it.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  it  attracted  attention  only 
among  a  few  discerning  souls.  He  him- 
self wished  afterwards  to  forget  it.  But 
it  Avas  a  good  guide-board  pointing  the 
direction  of  the  path  upon  which  he  had 
set  out.  It  was  a  sample — rather  a  poor 
one — of  the  Mnd  of  work  which  he  was 
to  do.  To  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  it 
was  distinctly  prophetic  of  greater 
things  to  come. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  still  very 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  published 
the  first  poem  that  showed  his  real 
power.    It  was  his  "Paracelsus." 

From  this  time  on,  throughout  a  long- 
life,  his  career  was  one  of  steady  writing 
and  authorship.  Every  two  or  three 
years  gave  to  the  world  something — some 
work  of  considerable  length,  or  some 
collection  of  short  poems — from  his  pen. 


When  he  reached  the  end  of  his  long 
career,  he  left  behind  him  a  larger  body 
of  published  work  than  almost  any  other 
English  poet. 

His  life  was  externally  a  quiet  one,  as 
the  life  of  a  great  writer  must  necessarily 
be.  The  earlier  part  was  spent  in  Eng- 
land, its  intermediate  years  in  Florence, 
Italy,  and  its  last  years  in  England 
again. 

A  rare  charm  attaches  to  Browning's 
domestic  life,  because  of  his  marriage  to, 
his  deep  love  for,  and  his  beautiful  in- 
tellectual companionship  with,  a  woman 
of  gi'eat  loveliness  of  character  and  rare 
poetical  gifts.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  whose 
earlier  writings,  under  her  maiden  name, 
and  especially  those  later,  under  her 
name  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
are  perhaps  as  sure  of  immortality  as  his 
own.  It  was  on  her  account — because 
she  could  not  live  in  England — that  they 
made  their  home  for  so  many  years,  in- 
deed all  their  married  life,  until  her 
glorious  spirit  left  its  frail  earthly  body 
and  soared  away,  beneath  the  sunny 
skies  of  Italy.  Her  resting  place  in  the 
Protestant  cenu^ery  iiear  the  old  Pinti 
gate,  is  one  of  the  sacred  spots  in  Flor- 
ence to  W'hich  more  feet- of  travelers  turn 
than  to  almost  any  other  in  that  interest- 
ing city. 

The  principal  home  of  the  Brownings, 
— the  home  where  they  lived  longest — 
was  in  the  house  known  as  Casa  Guidi. 

Casa  Guidi  was  an  antique  palace  of 
plain  stone,  located  iti  a  rather  busy  and 
quite  unromantic  part  of  Florence,  not 
very  well  adapted,  the  average  Ameri- 
can or  Englishman  would  think,  to  lie  a 
home  for  poets.  A  pair  of  singing  birds 
like  the  Brownings,  one  would  sui^pose 
had  been  likely  to  choose  their  nest  upon 
the  brow  of  some  picturesque  hills  that 
overlook  the  city,  instead  of  down  among 
the  dull  houses  and  crowded  streets  of 
the  town.  But,  the  songs  they  chose  to 
sing  were  of  human  beings,  and  so  the 
nest  was  made  close  to  where  the  tides  of 
hunuinity  flowed. 

Across  the  street  from  Casa  Guidi  was 
the  iron-gra.y  church  of  Santa  Felice,  to 
the  chanting  in  which,  Hawthorne  tells 
us  he  listened  wlien  he  visited  the 
Browning  home. 

The    Brownings     were     genial    hosts; 
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their  home  was  a  somewhat  notable  liter- 
ary and  art  center  in  Florence.  Among 
their  most  intimate  friends  were  Mr. 
W.  W.  StorJ^  the  American  writer  and 
sculptor,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
the  English  author,  M^hose  ashes  rest 
near  those  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  little 
Protestant  cemetery. 

Several  difiPerent  visitors  to  the  Casa 
Guidi  home  have  given  us  glimpses  of 
the  happy  life  which  the  two  poets,  and 
the  little  boy  that  early  came  to  them 
there,  lived  in  this  memorable  place. 
Here  Mr.  Browning  did  much  of  his 
best  work.  Here  also  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote  some  of  her  greatest  poems,  in- 
cluding her  "Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  and 
the  first  part  of  her  "Aurora  Leigh." 
Mr.  Story,  describing  the  interior  of  the 
home,  speaks  of  the  "square  ante-room 
with  its  pictures  and  the  pianoforte,"  the 
"little  dining  room  covered  with  tapes- 
try," and  the  large  drawing  room  where 
Mrs.  Browning  always  sat. — usually  in 
a  low  arm-chair  near  the  door,  with  a 
small  writing  table  strewn  with  writing 
materials  and  newspapers,  by  her  side. 
Her  husband  says  of  her  that  when  she 
was  writing  "Aurora  Leigh"  she  would 
often  lay  the  manuscript  down  to  hear 
her  child  spell,  and  when  a  visitor  came 
in.  her  habit  was  to  thrust  her  writing 
quickly  under  a  cushion  to  get  it  out  of 
sight. 

Travelers  visiting  Florence  to-dav  find 
a  tablet  above  the  entrance  door  of  Casa 
Guidi.  placed  there  by  the  municipality 
of  Florence.  It  is  in  Italian;  the  trans- 
lation reads  as  follows : 

Here  wrote  and  died 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

WHO    IN    A    woman's    HEART    UNITED 

the  wisdom  of  the  scholar  and  the 

spirit  of  the  poet, 

and  made  her  verse  a  oolden  link  between 

Italy  and  England. 

Grateful  Elorence 

places  this  remembrance. 

3881. 

The  love  and  the  intellectual  com- 
panionship of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
form  not  only  one  of  the  idyls  of  the 
world,  but  one  of  the  ideals  of  life  made 
real.  It  wnll  forever  remain  a  bright 
picture,  showing  what  married  life  may 


be  on  the  higher  plane  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual.    Italy,  the  land  of  the 
beautiful,  has  given  to  the  world  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  the  companion- 
ship of  these  two  souls.    It  is  worthy  to 
be  thought   of  with  the   Campanile   of 
Giotto ;   with   the    Sistine    Madonna   of 
Rafael,  and  with  the  Beatrice  of  Dante. 
Mrs.  Browning's  genius  rose  to  its  very 
finest  in  her  "Portugese  Sonnets"— those 
matchless  lyrics  of  love.    Let  me  quote  a 
single  one  that  we  may  see  how  deep 
her  affection  was.    The  sonnets  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  husband.     The  following 
is  one  of  the  best  known : 
How  do  I  love  thee?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need  by  sun  and  candle  light. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right, 
T  love  thee  purely  as  they  turn  from  praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 
T  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With    my    lost    saints.      I    love   thee   with    the 

breath, 
Smiles,  tears  of  all  my  life ;  and,  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

In  Waiting  such  lines  as  these,  Mrs. 
Browning's  pen  only  uttered  what  was 
all  the  w^hile  in  her  heart,  and  what  she 
was  living  day  by  day.  Indeed,  no  poem 
of  her  brain  could  surpass  the  poem  of 
her  own  noble  wifehood  and  sweet 
motherhood. 

And  w'hat  answer  made  the  husband 
to  this  love  and  devotion?  An  answer 
worthy  of  it  all. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Browning  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said : 

"Robert  Browning  is,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  bard,  the  poet  of  Love; 
of  love  regarded  with  a  southern  inten- 
sity of  emotion ;  of  love  declarecl  and  un- 
declared: requited  and  unrequited:  Avise 
and  unwise :  of  love  alike  in  its  fusing 
conflagration,  and  in  its  whitened  ern- 
bers:  of  love  in  every  one  of  its  titanic 
complications,  whether  of  passionate 
jealousy,  passing  into  insanity  and  mur- 
der, or  of  passionate  idolatry,  maddened 
into  terrible  scorn,  or  sinking  down  into 
cynical  indifference.  But  he  is.  most  of 
all.  the  poet  of  that  pure  wedded  love 
where  earth  fades,  for  Heaven  is  there." 

Mr.  Browning's  reticence  concerning 
his  affection  for  his  wife  is  as  eloquent 
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as  anything  that  he  has  written,  for  he 
well  knows  that  the  most  sacred  things 
are  profaned  by  many  words.  Yet, 
where  there  are  deep  fires,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  cover  them,  the  flames 
will  sometimes  leap  forth.  So,  amid  his 
studied  silence,  his  love  bursts  into  the 
flame  of  utterance  again  and  again.  In 
his  poem  entitled  "One  Word  More,"  in 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Browning  a 
volume  containing  fifty  of  his  poems,  he 
says  with  infinite  tenderness: 

Take  them,  love,  the  book  and  me  together: 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 

After  she  had  gone  from  his  side,  he 
dedicated  to  her  his  greatest  poem,  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  in  lines  of  wonder- 
ful beauty,  which  at  once  sing  and  sob : 

0  lyric  love,  half-angel  and  half -bird. 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun. 
Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face, — 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart — 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee. 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand — 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark. 
What  was,  again  may  be ;   some  interchange 
Of  grace,  some  splendor  once  thy  very  thought, 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile. 

Did  wife  ever  receive  from  husband 
such  a  tribute? 

I  am  glad  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the 
domestic  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
their  affection  and  their  companionship, 
partly  because  of  the  beauty  of  it  all; 
partly  because  it  stimulated  both  to  do 
nmch  of  their  best  work :  but  most  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  it  may  well  be 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  influences  that 
operated  to  make  Mr.  Browning  give  to 
love  so  prominent  a  place  in  all  his  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  in  all  his  concei)tion 
of  religion.  How  could  one.  to  whom 
love  had  been  so  much  in  his  own  life, 
fail  to  see  that  love  is  the  great  need  of 
the  world?  How  could  one  who  had 
found  out  that  his  own  life,  rich  as  it  was 
in  other  ways,  had  reached  its  highest 
happiness  and  its  greatest  good  in  love, 
fail  to  see  that  religion,  if  it  would  sup- 
ply men's  deepest  need,  must  be  above 
ever\^thing  else  love?  And  how  could 
one  to  w^hom  such  a  personal  revelation 
of  love  had  come,  fail  to  make  love  the 
crowning  attribute  of  God  himself? 


Women  of  Our   Faith  —  Abigail 
Adams. 

By  Emma   E.   Boss. 

By  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  I  am  to  present  brief 
articles  on  w^omen  of  our  faith.  At  first 
I  thought  of  taking  the  modern  ones, 
like  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Edna  D. 
Cheney  and  others,  some  of  whom  I  had 
met  personally,  and  intended  to  make 
only  a  passing  reference  to  Abigail 
Adams;  but,  on  looking  up  her  life  I 
find  that  it  was  so  remarkable  that  she 
deserves  to  be  remembered  also. 

"She  stands  dimly  outlined  as  a  heroic 
figure,  'with  spirit  ever  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion.' "  A  reading  of  her  letters  shows 
that  she  was  possessed  not  only  of  ex- 
alted patriotism  unexcelled  by  any  of 
the  patriots  who  were  shaping  the  Revo- 
lution, but  that  she  had  also  the  mind  of 
a  statesman.  She  was  the  confidant  and 
adviser  of  her  husband  in  many  of  the 
knotty  problems  of  the  government.  She 
saw,  unlike  many  of  the  men,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  were  broad- 
er than  was  realized  by  their  authors. 
She  saw  that  the  constitution  was  a  gar- 
ment too  large  for  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple then  living. 

In  her  quiet  home  in  Braintree,  wise 
counselors  met,  and  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  it  all.  Her  friend,  Mercy  Otis  War- 
ren, was  also  in  a  position  to  know  what 
was  being  thought  out  so  carefully. 
These  two  women  wrote  long  and  inter- 
esting letters  to  each  other  not  only  con- 
taining the  gossip  of  the  day.  but  their 
shrew^d  suggestions  and  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs.  So  helpful  did 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Warren  find  the  let- 
ters of  their  wives  that  finally  the 
latter  suggested  that  groups  be  formed 
throughout  the  colonies  for  similar  cor- 
respondence. This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  Rev- 
olution. The  interesting  activities  of 
both  women  in  shaping  public  opinion 
did  not  cease  with  the  Revolution.  As 
long  as  they  lived  they  were  keen  critics 
and  valued  counselors.  "The  letters  of 
Mrs.  Adams  from  Paris  and  London, 
when  Mr.  Adams  Avas  representing  the 
country    there,    and    from    the    White 
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House,  when  she  was  its  mistress,  stand 
among  the  verj^  best  public  letters  of 
women."  During  that  memorable  strug- 
gle the  women  it  was  who  decided  to 
give  up  imported  luxuries,  —  tea,  silks, 
etc., — and  Abigail  Adams  no  doubt  did 
her  share  in  organizing  this  action.  "You 
may  destroy  all  the  men  in  America," 
said  an  officer  to  Cornwallis,  "and  we 
will  still  have  enough  to  do  to  defeat 
the  women." 

Abigail  Adams  was  an  ardent  woman 
suffragist.  On  March  31,  1776,  she 
wrote  to  John  Adams :  "I  long  to  hear 
you  have  declared  an  independency,  and, 
by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws 
which  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  make,  I  desire  you  would  remem- 
ber the  ladies,  and  be  more  generous 
and  favorable  to  them  than  your  ances- 
tors." She  concludes  with  words  that 
would  make  the  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  turn  pale  if  spoken  by  a 
woman  of  to-day:  "If  particular  care 
and  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  ladies, 
we  are  determined  to  foment  a  rebellion 
and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by 
any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or 
representation."  This  might  well  be 
quoted  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  About  the 
same  time  she  sent  to  her  husband,  then 
at  the  Continental  Congress,  "a  list  of 
female  grievances,"  which  though  whim- 
sical was  a  presentation  of  facts  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

She  was  evidently  something  more 
than  a  suffragist  or  a  statesman,  for 
once  she  wrote  of  herself  that  she  was  "a 
mortal  enemy  of  anything  but  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  merry  heart."  This 
should  stamp  her  as  a  Unitarian,  a 
woman  of  "sweetness  and  light,"  in  those 
days  of  blue  laws  and  grim  theology. 
This  was  not  the  easy  creed  of  an  un- 
tested disposition,  for  Abigail  Adams, 
the  first  mistress  of  the  White  House, 
had  been  through  stern  training  of  pov- 
erty and  responsibilit}^,  pestilence  and 
warfare,  and  had  proved  herself  firmly 
patriotic  and  self-reliant  as  well  as  un- 
failingly cheerful.  In  the  "White  House, 
Abigail  Adams  had  opportunity  to  dis- 
play her  remarkable  executive  ability 
and  tact.  She  was  equal  to  every  posi- 
tion to  which  she  was  called,  whether 


as  representative  of  the  "First  Repub- 
lican Court"  before  King  George  the 
Third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  or  presiding 
over  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Adams 
lived  in  the  White  House  only  a  short 
time,  but  she  stamped  her  individuality 
firmly  on  its  customs  and  traditions,  and 
served  as  an  admirable  model  and  guide 
for  her  successors. 

When  John  Adams  was  a  foreign  am- 
bassador, she  voiced  the  almost  pitiful 
yearning  of  many  wives  of  illustrious 
men.  She  writes  to  her  husband  and 
addresses  him  as :  "Dearest  of  Friends,  I 
recollect  the  untitled  man  to  whom  I 
gave  my  heart,  and  wish  he  had  never 
been  any  other.  Who  shall  give  me  back 
time?  Who  shall  compensate  to  me 
those  years  I  cannot  recall?  How  dear- 
ly have  I  paid  for  a  titled  husband ! 
Should  I  wish  you  less  wise  that  I  might 
enjoy  more  happiness?  I  cannot  find 
that  in  my  heart." 

The  material  for  this  sketch  has  been 
taken  almost  bodily  from  articles  by 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Ella  Seass  Stewart  and 
Marion  West,  to  whom  I  acknowledge 
my  obligations.  The  next  article  of  this 
series  will  be  upon  Miss  Ellis. 


Unseen. 

How  do  the  rivulets  find  their  way? 

How  do  the  flowers  know  the  day, 

And  open  their  cups  to  catch  the  ray? 

I  see  the  germ  to  the  sunlight  reach. 

And  the  nestlings  know  the  old  bird's  speech! 

I  do  not  see  who  is  there  to  teach. 

I  see  the  hare  from  the  danger  hide. 

And  the  stars  through  the  pathless  spaces  ride; 

I  do  not  see  that  they  have  a  guide. 

He  is  eyes  for  all  who  is  eyes  for  the  mole ; 

All  motion  goes  to  the  rightful  goal; 

O  God!  I  can  trust  for  the  human  soul. 

— CJuirles  Gordon  Ames. 


I   think   I    could   turn    and   live   with   animals, 
they  are  so  placid  and  self-contained, 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  con- 
dition, 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for 
their  sins. 

—Walt  Whitman. 


Service  is  our  destiny  ....     Then 
let  it  be  my  choice,  living  to  serve  the 

living If  I  can  assure  myself 

of  doing  service  I  have  my  home  within. 
— George  Meredith. 
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The  Unitarian  Club. 

The  Unitarian  Clnb  of  California  cel- 
ebrated its  twenty -second  anniversary 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  September 
30th.  After  the  dinner  Mr.  William 
Denman,  first  vice-president,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  the  business  inci- 
dent to  an  annual  meeting  was  soon  dis- 
posed of. 

Dr.  Horace  Davis,  the  senior  ex-presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, constituted  of  the  entire  body  of 
former  presidents,  submitted  a  report 
recommending  the  following  officials  for 
the  coming  year.  President,  Frank  J. 
Symmes;  Vice-Presidents,  William  Den- 
man, W.  H.  Gorrill;  Secretary,  Edwin 
Bonnell ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  J.  Fagan ; 
Council,  Thos.  R.  Havens,  W.  E.  Palmer, 
Charles  E.  Grunsky  and  Dr.  George 
Rothganger. 

The  nominees  were  unanimously  elect- 
ed, and  President  Symmes,  who  was  the 
second  to  fill  the  place,  resumed  the  po- 
sition he  had  occupied  twenty  years  ago. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  third 
term,  but  the  intervening  period  re- 
moves all  suspicion  of  undue  influence. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  "Japan — 
Our  Oriental  Sister."  Back  of  the 
speaker's  table  were  suspended  two 
beautiful  flags,  one  of  white  bearing  the 
red  disc  of  Japan,  and  the  other  with 
all  the  stars  in  the  field  of  blue,  with 
the  stripes  associated  with  purity  and 
love.  At  the  right  of  the  president  was 
seated  President  Jordan  of  Stanford, 
and  at  his  left  the  Consul  General  of 
Japan. 

Dr.  Jordan  had  been  asked  to  speak 
of  "The  Reign  and  Character  of  Mutso 
Hito,"  with  full  lil)erty  of  addition  or 
digression.  He  exercised  his  privilege 
and  spoke  at  length,  and  very  interest- 
ingly of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  He 
referred  to  his  reception  by  the  late  Em- 
peror, who  impressed  him  as  a  man  of 
serious  mind  and  purpose,  kindly  and 
able.  He  spoke  of  his  travels  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  empire  and  of  the  im- 
pressions he  had  received  of  the 
polite  and  remarkable  people.  He 
spoke       incidentally       of       war       and 


its  consequences,  of  the  cause  of 
high  prices,  and  of  many  related  top- 
ics. A  charm  of  his  manner  of  speech 
is  its  ease  and  informality.  It  suggests 
a  well-filled  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  which  on  such  an  occasion  he 
simply  taps  and  lets  flow.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  him,  or  to  his  audiences,  how 
it  flows,  so  long  as  it  runs  freely  and 
naturally,  but  the  effervescence  of  hu- 
mor that  sparkles  without  any  artificial 
effort,  adds  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 

Consul  General  Matsuzo  Nagai  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  "The  Friend- 
ship of  America  and  Japan."  He  is  a 
fluent  and  easy  speaker  of  polished  and 
kindly  manner.  He  felt  honored  at  the 
selection  by  such  an  organization  of  such 
a  subject  at  an  anniversary  meeting.  He 
alluded  to  the  impression  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  countrymen  that  San 
Francisco  is  not  friendly  to  the  Japan- 
ese. He  felt  that  it  was  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  He  certainly  had  met 
with  nothing  but  kindness.  His  previ- 
ous official  experience  had  been  confined 
to  New  York  City  and  to  Washington, 
and  though  he  had  been  well  received  in 
each  of  those  cities  San  Francisco  cer- 
tainly did  not  suffer  by  comparison.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  the  fir.st 
caller  expressing  sympathy,  even  in  ad- 
vance of  his  Japanese  friends,  had  been 
I\Ir.  James  Rolph  Jr.,  the  ]\Iayor  of  the 
city.  The  first  resolution  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  emperor  had  come 
from  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  These 
were  cablegramed  to  Japan  and  appeared 
in  translation  in  the  first  black-bordered 
official  publication.  Now  the  people  of 
Japan  know  that  San  Francisco  as  well 
as  America  is  friendly  to  their  country. 

In  speaking  of  the  existing  fi-iendship 
he  referred  to  the  historical  events  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  various 
treaties.  He  gave  assurance*  of  the  good 
will  of  Japan,  and  of  her  desire  to  work 
with  America  in  developing  the  glory 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  concluding  address  on  "The  West 
and  the  East"  was  by  ]\Tr.  Yamato  Ichi- 
hashi,  a  highly  educated  Japanese  resi- 
dent of  San   Francisco.     ^Fr.   Ichihashi 
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graduated  with  high  honors  at  Stanford 
University,  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  who 
gave  him  a  scholarship  at  Harvard  where 
he  subsequentlj'  earned  a  degree.  His 
response  was  nothing  less  than  brilliant 
— a  most  remarkable  achievement  for  a 
foreigner.  He  showed  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  complete  control  of  the  lan- 
guage, using  a  large  vocabulary  w^ith 
perfect  facility.  He  spoke  rapidly  with 
an  energetic  manner,  never  misplacing 
a  word,  and  using  every  one  with  preci- 
sion in  bringing  out  the  exact  meaning 
of  an  alert  and  logical  mind. 

He  vigoroush^  took  issue  with  those 
who  say  that  the  East  and  West  cannot 
understand  each  other — that  intellectual 
differences  and  race  characteristics  con- 
stitute an  unpassable  gulf  between  them. 
He  denied  that  any  such  gulf  existed. 
and  proceeded  to  show  that  there  Avas 
no  distinctively  eastern  or  western  type. 
He  examined  the  historical  facts  show- 
ing complete  familiarity  with  each  civili- 
zation and  demonstrating  that  in  funda- 
mentals they  do  not  materially  differ. 

His  first  claim  was  that  there  is  no 
pure  western  or  eastern  type.  Western 
civilization  is  composite,  embracing 
many  strains  of  diverse  race  character- 
istics. He  rapidly  reviewed  the  Semitic. 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Germanic, 
the  Saracen,  that  each  had  contributed 
to  modern  civilization,  which  is  an  amal- 
gamation of  many  native  types. 

Similarly  with  eastern  civilization  as 
represented  by  Japan.  Three  aboriginal 
races  are  distinctly  traced  in  Japan,  and 
at  different  periods  there  had  been  con- 
tact with  China,  with  Corea  and  with 
India.  The  Japanese  people  of  today 
are  also  composite  with  no  single  race 
characteristic.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
think  of  Japan  as  having  been  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  until  the 
coming  of  Commodore  Perry.  It  is  not 
historically  true.  Europeans  came  to 
Japan  in  the  twelfth  century  and  for  a 
long  period,  previous  to  their  expulsion, 
influenced  Japanese  thought  and  life. 
It  was  in  self-defense  and  protection 
that  the  Jesuits  were  exiled  and  for- 
eigners forbidden,  but  even  in  the  period 
of  exclusion  Japan  continued  to  trade 


with  the  Dutch,  and  if  anj-  one  doubted 
that  there  was  mutual  influence  let  him 
study  the  modification  of  Dutch  ceram- 
ics during  that  period. 

It  is  thought  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  that  the  Japanese  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Why,  then,  have  the  most  pro- 
found works  been  translated  in  full,  and 
found  wide  sale?  Has  not  art  found 
high  expression  in  Japan?  What  is 
there  that  western  civilization  has  de- 
veloped that  Japan  has  failed  to  appre- 
ciate ? 

And  while  Japan  has  received  much 
and  owes  much,  especially  to  America, 
while  education  and  governmental  meth- 
ods have  been  helpful  to  Japan,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Japan  can  in  some 
ways  give  as  well  as  receive. 

Differences  are  superficial.  In  fun- 
damentals all  the  people  of  the  world  are 
one.  for  all  are  human. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  Dr. 
Jordan  threw  upon  the  screen  many 
beautiful  views  from  his  private  collec- 
tion, showing  characteristic  views  of 
many  sections  of  Japan  and  of  her  vary- 
ing people,  including  the  white  races  of 
the  far  North.  The  evening  was  in  every 
way  a  delightful  one,  and  was  accepted 
as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  new 
year. 

It  is  hoped  that  early  in  the  list  of 
meetings  to  come  Avill  be  a  reception  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  IMcChord  Crothers. 


Faith. 

Fain  would  I  hold  my  lamp  of  life  aloft 

Like  yonder  tower  built  high  above  the  reef; 
Steadfast,  though  tempests  rave  or  winds  blow 
soft, 
Clear,   though   the    sky   dissolve   in    tears   of 
grief. 

For  darkness  passes,  storms  shall  not  abide: 
A  little  patience  and  the  fog  is  past. 

After  the  sorrow  of  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  singing  flood  returns  in  joy  at  last. 

The  night  is  long  and  pain  weighs  heavily, 

But  God   will  hold  his  world  above  despair. 
Look  to  the  East,  where  up  the  lucid  sky 
The  morning  climbs!      The  dav  shall  yet  be 
fair! 

— Celia  Thcrter. 


A  man's  conduct  is  an  unspoken  ser- 
mon. — Amiel. 
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A  Change  of  Pulpits. 

As  a  result  of  the  impression  made  by 
Eev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Eureka  upon  the 
congregation  of  the  Alameda  church, 
during  a  two  weeks'  supply  of  the  va- 
cant pulpit,  he  was  unanimously  called 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering testimonial  and  he  was  also 
pleased  with  the  people  of  the  Alameda 
church,  but  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
accept  until  he  had  returned  to  Eureka 
and  gained  the  free  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple he  had  served  for  three  years.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  full  consideration  of 
the  situation  at  a  business  meeting  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  services  on  the 
evening  of  September  29th.  He  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately. As  reported  in  the  Times  of 
September  30th : 

"His  resignation  was  not  accepted 
by  his  flock  without  regret  which  was 
freely  expressed  at  the  meeting  last 
evening.  He  has  done  good  work  here, 
has  been  an  influential  citizen  and  many 
others  besides  his  congregation  will  be 
sorry  to  see  him  depart.  However,  in 
his  new  charge  he  will  have  a  wider  scope 
for  his  unquestioned  abilities  and  there- 
fore his  friends  will  wish  him  good  luck 
and  (rod  speed." 

The  account  further  says : 

"Eev.  Nehemiah  Baker  has  had  charge 
of  the  local  TTnitarian  church  for  the 
past  three  years  and  during  that  time 
had  built  up  both  the  church  and  its  sev- 
eral branch  organizations.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  county  to  take  up  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  and  in  this  he  has 
had  wonderful  success,  the  reception  re- 
cently given  him  by  the  Scouts  on  his 
return  from  an  eastern  trip  attesting 
their  high  regard  for  their  leader." 

During  Mr.  Baker's  Alameda  visit  his 
pulpit  was  filled  by  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Sar- 
gent of  Eugene,  Oregon,  who  seems  to 
have  pleased  the  Eureka  people  as  well 
as  Mr.  Baker  did  at  Alameda,  and  upon 
accepting  Mr.  Baker's  resignation  they 
])romptly  issued  a  temporary  call  to  the 
attractive  man  from  Oregon,  with  whose 
senuons  and  earnest  personalitv  they 
had  been  greatly  pleased.  He  had  ex- 
pi-essed  himself  as  delighted  with  Eu- 
reka  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  not 


leave  them  long  without  a  shepherd. 

This  possible  double  promotion  is 
gratifying.  The  remaining  consideration 
to  receive  complete  satisfaction  is  as  to 
who  shall  step  in  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
ranks  at  Eugene. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Cutting. 

On  October  2nd  at  her  home  in  Lake- 
side Terrace,  Oakland,  there  entered 
into  eternal  rest  a  noble  woman  who  in  a 
long  life  showed  great  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberal  religion. 

Born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1830, 
Mrs.  Francis  Cutting,  then  ]\Iiss  Ken- 
dall, came  to  California  in  1870,  and 
since  then  has  resided  almost  continu- 
ously in  Oakland.  About  twenty  years 
ago  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Francis  Cut- 
ting, one  of  the  staunchest  of  our  Oak- 
land Unitarians.  They  were  closely 
united  in  every  way  and  have  been  es- 
pecially active  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Unitarian  faith  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Our  fine  Unitarian  school  for  the  INIin- 
istry  at  Berkeley  owes  its  existence  to 
the  generous  devotion  of  two  Unitarian 
families.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Cutting  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  established  it 
and  have  been  its  steady  supporters. 
Few  realize  how  large  have  been  their 
gifts,  and  with  what  steady  faith  they 
have  held  to  their  high  purpose.  Mrs. 
Cutting  was  a  most  hospitable  and  kind- 
ly woman.  Her  life  in  her  beautiful 
home  was  one  of  peaceful  fruitfulness. 
She  enjoyed  nuich,  and  for  many  years 
.she  has  endured  much  through  failing 
health,  that  never  disturlied  her  seren- 
ity. She  is  one  whose  memory  will  be 
kept  fresh  in  many  hearts.  Unspoiled 
by  possession  she  did  what  she  couhl  for 
human  good. 


'I'lie  man  who  is  trnly  scientific  in  his 
religious  method  does  not  view  the  sub- 
ject from  across  the  street  or  from  the 
seat  of  the  scornful  or  from  the  rear  pew 
in  some  dimly  liglited  buihling.  Pie 
accepts  the  invitation  and  enters  the 
spiritual  lalioratory.  .  .  .  Men  learn  to 
know  spiritual  realities  by  making  them 
matters  of  personal  experience. — Dr. 
Charles  B.  Browm. 
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International  Geographers. 

By  Chas.  A.  Murdock. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  when  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  Geographical 
Society  determined  to  mark  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  new  building  by  assembling 
representative  geographers  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic conception  was  delightfully  car- 
ried out,  with  the  added  gift  of  a  trip 
across  the  American  continent,  giving 
the  distinguished  foreigners  an  amount 
of  mixed  knowledge  and  pleasure  not 
possible  to  calculate. 

The  invitation  brought  representatives 
of  fourteen  nationalities — all  men  who 
had  attained  eminence — some  as  explor- 
ers, others  as  teachers  and  leaders  in 
subjects  cognate  to  geography.  These 
men.  speaking  many  languages,  differ- 
ing in  age  and  in  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  were  mostly  unacquaint- 
ed, excepting  in  some  instances  by  a 
general  knowledge  of  what  the  others 
had  done.  Few  had  met,  but  a  sea  voy- 
age and  a  special  train  across  the  con- 
tinent had  brought  them  close  together, 
and  they  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a 
happy  party  of  congenial  spirits,  in 
which  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
friendship. 

The  company  of  fifty  or  more  was  un- 
der the  felicitous  direction  of  Professor 
William  M.  Davis  of  Harvard,  whose 
management  left  no  cares  or  anxieties  for 
his  guests.  They  were  as  irresponsible  and 
happy  as  any  boys  on  a  vacation,  and 
exuded  delight  and  enjoyment  in  more 
or  less  broken  English,  and  shrugs  and 
gestures  that  told  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Budapest,  Madrid,  Paris  or  Copen- 
hagen. As  a  group  they  were  delight- 
fully foreign,  with  every  variety  of 
garb,  from  khaki  to  knee-breeches  and 
hats  of  varied  hue  and  shape.  But  they 
all  looked  pleasant  and  enthusiastic,  and 
were  properly  impressed  with  the  won- 
der of  the  surprisingly  big  America, 
which  nearh'  all  were  seeing  for  the  first 
time. 

They  had  taken  in  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  great  Northwest.  Avith  brief 
stops  at  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland. 
They  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  remarkable  hospitality  of  the  people 
of  ]\Tedford,  Oregon,  who  had  provided 


automobiles  for  the  entire  party  and 
whisked  them  for  over  eighty  miles 
through  the  woods  and  up  the  mountains 
to  Crater  Lake,  where  they  spent  a  night 
at  the  rim  and  then  dropped  down  into 
the  crater  to  revel  in  the  beauty  of  that 
bluest  of  blue  lakes,  1,200  feet  deep,  and 
its  cone  island,  upon  which  they  landed. 
It  was  an  experience  both  new  and  im- 
pressive, and,  associated  Avith  the  men 
of  Medford,  will  form  a  memory  never 
to  grow  dim. 

The  brief  stay  in  San  Francisco  was 
planned  by  the  genial  forecaster,  Alex. 
G.  McAdie,  who  proved  his  worth  in 
imagining  the  best  and  realizing  it  fully. 
Among  those  to  greet  the  strangers  were 
John  IMuir,  Luther  Burbank.  and  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Lesser  lights  twinkled 
modestly.  ]\Iayor  Rolph  welcomed  them 
pleasantly  on  the  floors  of  the  Chamber. 
In  return,  Prof.  Schokalsky  of  St.  Peters- 
burg responded  appreciatingly  and 
then  all  ascended  to  a  luncheon  in  the 
Commercial  Club,  whose  members  greet- 
ed the  company  with  applause  as  they 
filed  to  their  seats.  The  luncheon  was 
not  spoiled  by  addresses.  President 
Chickering  very  simply  greeted  them, 
and  that  was  all. 

During  the  luncheon  conversation. 
Professor  McAdie  turned  to  Professor 
Olafson,  of  Copenhagen,  at  his  left,  and 
remarked  that  the  Olympic  games  at 
Stockholm  must  have  been  of  great  in- 
terest. The  eminent  explorer  smiled  as 
he  replied:  "I  have  traveled  somewhat 
extensively  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Afri- 
ca, but  I  have  never  been  in  Stockholm." 

The  following  day  the  visitors  and 
their  giiests  crossed  the  bay  and,  over 
"the  erookedest  railroad  in  the  world," 
made  the  ascent  of  Tamalpais.  It  was 
a  perfect  day,  though  the  atmosphere 
was  not  very  clear.  Over  the  ocean 
hung  a  low  bank  of  fog,  which  seemed 
to  attract  more  interest  than  the  great 
bay  or  the  valleys  and  hills  on  every 
side.  To  the  hosts  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  guests  had  never  before 
looked  down  on  the  fog.  and  it  was  in- 
tensely interesting.  One  enthusiast  re- 
marked: "I  would  have  traveled  three 
thousand  miles  to  see  this  sight."  After 
a  pleasant  luncheon.  Professor  Branner 
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srave  a  short  talk  on  the  hotel  veranda 
on  the  general  geological  features  of 
California,  and  Professor  Lawson  told 
of  the  local  features.  After  a  brief  rest 
the  company  took  cars  for  Muir  Woods, 
and  several  hours  were  spent  among  the 
redwoods  that  stretch  from  the  inn  al- 
most to  the  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the 
noble  trees  and  the  peaceful  stream  were 
warmly  appreciated.  A  representative 
of  the  Forest  Service,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  dedicated  to  Pinchot,  gave  an  in- 
strnr-tive  short  talk  on  the  sequoia  and 
the  forests  of  California.  After  refresh- 
ments at  the  inn  and  a  pleasant  address 
of  acknowledgment  from  a  German  rep- 
resentative, the  well-entertained  com- 
pany returned  to  the  city,  where  in  the 
evening  they  were  informally  welcomed 
at  the  University  Club. 

The  next  day  they  were  taken  to  the 
earthquake  fault  line  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  toward  night 
boarded  their  special  train  and  left  for 
Salt  Lake  City. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  fifty  men 
Avill  return  to  their  homes  greatly  re- 
freshed in  mind  and  body,  Avith  an  in- 
creased interest  in  life  from  their  ac- 
ciuaintance  with  one  another  and  with 
knowledge  of  America  greatly  extended. 
They  will  also  retain  many  pleasant 
mental  pictures  and  a  happy  memory 
of  kindly  courtesy  extended  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dr.   Eliot  in  Japan. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  near  namesake 
from  far  Japan.  It  is  No.  5  of  Vol.  I 
of  T]tc  T'liif avian,  published  by  the 
Japan  ITnitarian  Association  at  Tokyo. 
The  most  of  the  journal  being  in  the 
Japanese  language,  is  secure  from  either 
appreciation  or  criticism,  but  one  article 
is  in  English  and  is  of  interest  to  Amer- 
icans as  testimony  to  the  regard  in  which 
one  of  our  leaders  is  held  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  Japanese  during  his  re- 
cent visit.  We  therefore  reproduce  the 
article. 

"Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ex-president 
of  Harvard  university,  arrived  in  Japan 
in  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 


June.  The  message  which  he  carried 
over  here  as  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Endowment  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Many  distinguished 
personagas  who  have  come  across  to  this 
country  from  the  West  have  customarily 
been  accorded  as  great  hospitalities  as 
were  shown  to  him;  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  perhaps  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  doctor  was,  whom  the  en- 
lightened public  of  this  country  with- 
out discrimination  looked  upon  with 
high  esteem,  and  with  abiding  interest; 
for  his  visit  was  not  a  ceremonial  one, 
such  as  we  find  exchanged  between 
courts  and  courts,  and  governments  and 
governments,  which  are  in  most  cases 
hollow  and  devoid  of  content,  neither 
was  his  a  mere  pleasure  trip.  He  did 
not  come  as  a  'diplomat  sent  abroad  to 
lie  for  his  country,'  but  as  a  man  charged 
with  a  phophetic  message,  to  give  coun- 
sel with  boldness  and  sineerety  to  a  na- 
tion which  is  fraught  with  vices  and 
misconceptions.  Such  was,  in  abstract, 
the  attitude  in  which  he  faced  our  coun- 
trymen, and  the  thoughts  he  uttered  in 
his  pensive  yet  gentle  voice  before  var- 
ious assemblies  all  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  His  rugged  criticism  on  the 
nature  of  the  Japanese  military  admin- 
istration, and  our  defective  system  of 
education  attracted  among  others  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public.  The  jour- 
nals, metropolitan  and  local,  vied  with 
each  other  in  quoting  his  critical  com- 
ment, full  of  sense  and  wisdom,  upon  the 
Japanese  weaknesses  as  being  a  prick  in 
one's  head. 

"Our  honorable  visitor  is  the  father  of 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  the 
benign  character  and  fostering  care  of 
whom  the  existence  of  the  Japan  Uni- 
tai'ian  Association  for  the  past 
twenty  years  is  due.  The  edi- 
tor, therefore,  ventured  to  appeal 
to  him  for  an  interview,  which  was 
granted  with  kindly  concession,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  at  length  with 
that  welcome  visitor  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  departure.  An  intense  im- 
pression that  made  its  way  into  the  mind 
of  the  writer  during  the  course  of  the 
conversation  was  that  ho  fouJid  in  him 
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a  supreme  quality  that  constitutes  great- 
ness of  character. 

"Truly  his  sojourn  in  Japan  covered 
but  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  while  the 
immense  influence  with  which  he  bap- 
tised our  national  mind  will  ever  remain 
a  priceless  souvenir  woven  deep  in  the 
mental  tissue  of  those  who  either  di- 
rectlj^  or  indirectly  came  into  contact 
with  his  personal  influence." 


S>eUcteD 

Challenge  From  the  Churches. 

By  E«v.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker. 
[Synopsis  of  farewell   sermon,   Eureka,    Sep- 
tember 29th.] 

In  the  old  days  it  was  said  that  men 
M'ere  called  of  God  into  the  various  work 
of  the  world  and  especially  into  the  work 
of  the  churches.  There  is  no  longer  so 
much  talk  of  the  supernatural  influences 
over  life  but  men  and  women  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  works  of  their  own  hands 
and  the  needs  of  their  own  spiritual  na- 
tures. 

In  a  time  even  before  history  began 
mankind  sought  a  means  for  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling.  And  ever  since 
when  men  and  women  have  been  tempted 
to  turn  aside  from  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness the  pressure  of  even  a  silent  church 
has  challenged  them  to  continue  at  least 
in  ways  of  common  decency.  Like  an 
appeal  from  their  own  better  natures 
the  church  has  called  them  back  to  ways 
of  better  living. 

A  great  many  people  wish  to  measure 
the  influence  of  the  church  in  very  ma- 
terial ways.  Statistics  are  brought  to 
show  that  out  of  92,000,000  people  in 
our  eountrs^,  only  33,000.000  are  com- 
municants or  such  members.  Only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  church  member  to 
every  two  non-church  members.  But 
what  of  that?  Is  an  influence  such  as 
the  church  exercises  to  be  ignored  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  the  whole  popula- 
tion counted  under  it  ?  A  much  smaller 
proportion  of  our  population  is  in  the 
public  schools  and  no  one  would  wish  to 
close  them. 

Even  if  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Eureka  fails  to  go  inside  a  church 
each  Sunday  do  you  believe  that  if  the 
question  of  closing  the  churches  were  put 


to  a  vote  tomorrow  that  there  would  be 
anything  less  than  a  majority  vote  foi 
keeping  them  open  ? 

The  churches  like  all  instruments  of 
loving  kindness  and  good  will  exercise  a 
silent  influence  which  material  means 
cannot  altogether  measure. 

The  loyal  souls  in  every  community 
will  stand  by  the  institution  which  so- 
ciety has  built  up  for  the  conservation 
of  its  best  impulses  and  the  bravest  of 
all  will  ever  seek  to  find  simpler  and 
more  rational  expressions  of  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  which  is  felt  if  not  expressed 
by  all  men. 


Sincerity. 

All  the  graces  are  beautiful,  but  some 
have  a  finer  loveliness  than  do  others. 
All  virtues  are  important,  but  some  are 
more  essential  than  others.  There  are 
virtues  whose  absence  leaves  the  char- 
acter ragged  and  marred,  and  there  are 
others  whose  absence  leaves  the  soul  a 
hollow  shell.  Certain  virtues  are  con- 
spicuously ornamental,  whereas  others 
are  plainly  fundamental.  If  the  former 
are  not  developed,  the  edifice  is  not  com- 
plete, but  if  the  latter  are  not  present, 
the  whole  structure  comes  tumbling  doAvn 
in  ruin. 

Such  a  fundamental  virtue  is  sincerity. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  without 
which  the  arch  collapses.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  it  is  the  mother  of  a  noble 
family  of  virtues,  all  of  which  draw  their 
strength  and  beauty  from  it.  Truthful- 
ness, honesty,  plainness,  frankness,  sim- 
plicity— these  and  many  others  are  only 
the  children  of  the  queen — sincerity. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  time  is 
why  greater  consideration  is  not  given 
to  sincerity,  truthfulness  and  honesty : 
why  the  church  should  ever  cease  to 
dwell  upon  them  as  cardinal  points  and 
foundation  stones  in  the  building  of 
character,  to  the  exclusion  of  about 
everything  else.  No  wise  man  attempts 
to  build  the  upper  stories  of  his  house 
until  he  has  laid  a  good  substantial  foun- 
dation. 

We  are  never  going  to  reform  .society 
from  above  downward :  it  must  be  done 
from  below  upward.     Character  is  de- 
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veloped  through  struggle  and  encour- 
aged by  example.  Life  has  no  sense 
without  these  cardinal  virtues,  nor  in- 
centive without  them.  They  open  up  the 
whole  realm  of  reality,  and  pour  their 
riches  into  the  life  of  man.  Loyalty 
means  a  transformation  of  our  nature. 
There  is  a  prevalent  duality  in  human 
conduct  that  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
time;  so  many  talk  like  angels  and 
live  like  men,  ride  with  the  lords  and 
run  Avith  the  hounds  with  equal  zest  and 
relish.  In  the  human  economy  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  use  for  tolerably 
sincere,  tolerably  truthful  and  tolerably 
honest  men  than  for  tolerably  good 
eggs — if  so  much. 

The  weeds  of  convention  choke  every- 
thing that  is  genuinely  natural  and  hu- 
man. And  when  at  last  the  desire  does 
arise  to  return  to  the  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence of  nature,  to  live  a  stronger  and 
happier  life,  it  finds  itself  in  utter  in- 
compatibility with  the  existing  social 
conditions.  As  a  rule  a  man  does  not 
ask  whether  he  himself  is  pleased  with 
what  he  does,  but  only  whether  other 
people  approve.  "No  one  dares  be  him- 
self" ;  "We  must  do  what  others  do" : 
"This  is  usual,  that  is  not  usual,"  are 
the  ruling  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  the 
ultimate  grounds  of  decision.  Thus  we 
are  estranged  from  ourselves  and  our  in- 
dividuality becomes  the  smallest  part  of 
us.  The  pressing  problem  of  problems 
is  not  that  of  the  relation  of  capital  to 
labor,  nor  that  of  the  government  by  the 
money  power,  but  how  to  make  men 
truthful,  honest,  sincere.  It  was  once 
suggested  that  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  have  well  endowed  chairs 
of  sincerity.  And  we  have  it  from  very 
high  authority  that  if  one  would  know 
the  truth,  one  must  live  it.  Then  and  only 
then  does  the  way  become  illumined ; 
that  we  find  that  our  burden  is  easy,  our 
yoke  light,  and  that  our  part  in  the  great 
human  drama  is  cared  for  and  sustained. 
To  feel  the  presence  of  a  tutelar 
genius  is  far  from  being  an  unknown  ex- 
perience. There  is  no  statement,  philos- 
ophy, cult  nor  creed  able  to  reach  fully 
the  needs  of  humanity.  There  much  be 
statements  of  faith,  but  even  they  have 
no  authority  when  they  substitute  a 
philosophy  of  which  we  are  ignorant  for 


an  experience  which  we  know.  The  man 
who  yields  himself  in  simple  loyalty  to 
all  that  sincerity  stands  for  is  a  medium 
of  light,  a  source  of  health,  and  a  center 
of  knowledge.  He  has  crossed  over  from 
the  side  of  things  which  spoil,  lay  waste 
and  destroy.  He  is  one  with  all  good 
men  everywhere,  all  good  movements,  all 
aspirations  for  making  the  world  better. 
"His  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
because  his  heart  is  pure." 

Falsity  is  not  intelligible  because  it  is 
not  logically  related  to  principle,  not 
expressive  of  or  amenable  to  law.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  paradoxes  of 
life  is  the  union  in  a  single  individual  of 
fervent  piety  and  a  riotous  life.  In 
reality,  it  is  so  common  a  thing  that  it 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  paradox, 
for  it  comes  under  the  larger  category 
of  the  absolute  disconnection  between 
a  man's  profession  and  his  practice. 
Theory  is  never  seen  to  be  so  powerless 
a  thing  as  when  it  shows  us  a  man  moral- 
ly correct  in  thought  and  lamentably  in- 
correct in  conduct.  Two  and  two  still 
make  four,  and  always  will. 

"Sincerity  is  the  way  of  heaven;  the 
wise  are  the  unassuming.  It  is  said  of 
virtue  that  over  her  embroidered  robe 
she  puts  a  plain  single  garment." 


Almighty  God,  that  name  that  is  above 
every-  name,  brings  to  us  the  sense  of 
unity,  the  unity  of  men,  the  unity  of 
man  with  the  universe,  the  unity  of  all 
seekers  after  perfection  with  that  per- 
fection for  which  we  strive.  We  know 
how  deep  the  nature  is  that  holds  us, 
how  real  the  relations  that  bind  us  one 
to  another  and  to  an  ideal  life.  And 
may  we  learn  to  broaden  ourselves,  to 
enlarge  the  sense  of  the  family  relation, 
until  to  us  at  last  shall  come,  with  new 
meaning,  with  true  realization,  the 
thought  that  all  who  seek  to  do  the 
righteous  will  are  in  very  truth  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters 
to  us  who  in  our  generation  are  sharing 
in  the  great  human  life,  and  with  them 
seeking  the  good  of  all,  willing  to  suffer 
and  sacrifice  for  all,  may  we  join  in  that 
nmltitude  whose  very  life  and  work  is 
worship.     Amen. 

Rev.  Samuel  ^\.  Ckothers,  D.  D. 
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Educational  Apothegms. 

[Sentences  from  address  on  "Vocational 
Training,"  by  Dr.  S.  Meyer  Bloomfield.] 

Human  nature  was  never  intended  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  lump.  You  can't 
economize  in  education  any  more  than 
you  can  economize  in  breathing.  At 
present  "we  are  educating  a  hypothetical 
child.  We  want  to  safeguard  the  em- 
ployer from  the  unprepared  youth  of 
the  modern  high  school. 

"We  talk  about  education  for  life — 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Education  is  life 
or  it  is  nothing. 

Only  four  per  cent  of  the  students  we 
turn  out  ever  go  to  college;  we  are  edu- 
cating that  four  per  cent  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  other  ninety-six  per  cent. 

Fitness  for  the  work  of  the  world  is 
the  real  educational  test. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  too 
many  men  and  women  are  trained  for 
blind  alle}^  jobs. 

A  greater  problem  than  the  unem- 
ploj^ed  is  the  problem  of  the  imemploy- 
able. 


It  is  no  longer  religious  to  have  an 
emotional  sense  of  religious  well-being 
on  Sunday  and  then  to  go  to  business  on 
Monday  as  though  going  to  war.  It  is 
religious  to  go  from  Sunday  to  Monday 
as  though  one  were  going  to  an  import- 
ant constructive  enterprise  with  one's 
fellowmen,  as  though  one's  business  en- 
tered into  the  general  welfare,  as  though 
one's  aim  were  the  good  of  all.  If  one's 
point  of  view  is  not  that,  he  has  not  out- 
lived the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  is  a  hundred  years  behind 
the  times. 

— Rev.  Minot  Simons. 


Patient,  O  heart,  though  heavy  be  thy  sorrows! 

Be  not  cast  down,  disquieted  in  vain; 
Yet  shalt  thou  praise  Him  when  these  darkened 
furrows 
Where    now    He   ploweth,   wave   with   golden 
grain. 

— F.  L.  Hosmer. 


[For  the  Pacific  Uxit.vrian.] 

Two  Wage  Earners. 

By  L.  B. 

Two  friends  one  bright  vacation  day 
Strayed  to  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 
The  sky  was  blue,  the  air  how  sweet! 
With   flowers   blooming   at  their   feet. 

And  they  did  naught  but  rest  and  dream 
And  list  to  birds  and  murmuring  stream; 
And  so  they  spent  their  holiday 
Out  in  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

And  then  at  eve  they  homeward  trod. 
And  they  were  filled  with  thought  of  God. 
So  stay  not  in  the  city's  street 
When  flowers  bloom  and  hav  is  sweet. 


Penn's  Astonishing  Pronuncia- 
mento. 

The  ideas  of  William  Perm  are  not 
often  accounted  heretical,  and  yet  part 
of  his  political  creed  as  announced  in 
the  following  citation  must  appear 
iconoclastic  indeed  to  many  persons  to- 
day, while  others  are  surprised  to  find 
him  so  well  abreast  of  the  times.  He 
said: 

"Every  government  should  provide 
for  every  subject  the  means  of  living 
both  honestly  and  at  ease.  We  should 
bring  out  of  every  man  and  every 
creature  as  much  utility  as  we  may. 
Now  utility  will  never  be  produced,  un- 
less we  render  life  easy  and  comfort- 
able. If  all  men  and  women  would  labor 
six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  some  men- 
tally, some  corporeally,  setting  apart 
one  day  in  the  seven,  all  work  would  be 
completed  that  is  requisite  for  our  inno- 
cent and  rational  desires.  ...  I  tell  thee 
the  thing  is  possible,  and  is  done." 


Your  rank  as  a  living  creature  is  de- 
termined by  the  height  and  breadth  of 
your  love. — Buskin. 


Everything  in  life  is  not  a  mj^stery. 
It  is  open  to  us  all  to  do  our  daily  work 
M'ith  a  single  mind,  to  be  patient  amid 
the  reverses  of  life,  to  be  thoughtful  in 
the  discharge  of  our  family  duties,  and 
to  be  self-denying.  .  .  .  Duty  at  any 
rate  is  no  mystery,  and  it  is  grotesque 
that  a  man  should  proclaim  that  he  can- 
not believe  the  most  profound  truths 
when  he  is  making  no  honest  efTo)*t  to 
keep  the  plainest  commandments. — John 
Watson.  

God  give  thee  peace  today, 
Happen  whatev'er  there  may. 
On  Him  thy  spirit  stay 
As  strikes  each  hour. 

— Charlotte  Murray. 
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A  Unitarian  Layman's  Life  Chart. 

After  his  death  there  was  lately  found 
in  the  desk  of  a  member  of  Unity  church, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  following  memor- 
andum of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  life  he  tried  to 
live: 

"Let  me  do  my  work  each  day ;  and  if 
the  darkened  hours  of  despair  overcome 
me,  may  I  not  forget  the  streng-th  that 
comforted  me  in  the  desolation  of  other 
times.  May  I  still  remember  the  bright 
hours  which  found  me  walking  over  the 
silent  hills  of  my  childhood  or  dream- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  quiet  river, 
when  a  light  glowed  within  me,  and  I 
promised  my  early  God  to  have  courage 
amidst  temptations  of  the  changing  years. 
Spare  me  from  bitterness  and  the  sharp 
passions  of  unguarded  moments.  May 
I  not  forget  that  poverty  and  riches 
are  of  the  spirit.  Though  the  world 
know  me  not,  may  my  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions be  such  that  shall  keep  me  friendly 
with  myself.  Lift  my  eyes  from  the  earth 
and  let  me  not  forget  the  uses  of  the 
stars.  Forbid  that  I  should  judge  oth- 
ers, lest  I  condemn  myself.  Let  me  not 
follow  the  clamour  of  the  world,  but 
walk  calmly  in  my  own  path.  Give  me  a 
few  friends  who  will  love  me  for  what  I 
am,  and  keep  ever  burning  before  my 
vagrant  steps  the  kindly  light  of  hope. 
And  though  age  and  infirmity  overtake 
me  and  I  come  not  within  reach  of  the 
castle  of  my  dream,  teach  me  still  to  be 
thankful  for  life,  and  for  time's  olden 
memories  that  are  good  and  sweet,  and 
may  the  evening's  twilight  find  me  gen- 
tle still." 


jfrom  tlje  Ctjurcljeflf. 

Berkeley. — The  month  of  September 
with  its  fine  Sundays  was  a  busy  mouth 
for  the  Minister  and  the  speakers  who 
assisted  him  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Sunday  services,  but  each  day 
brought  priceless  treasures  of  thoughts 
and  experiences  to  those  who  came  within 
reach  of  the  voices. 

Dr.  Arthur  IMaxson  Smith  on  the  first 
Sunday  preached  on  "The  Ethical  Con- 
tent of  Religious  Faith."  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday     on     "The     Refinement  of 


Spirit."  The  spirit  of  Jesus  and  John, 
and  Peter — the  spirit  of  human  sympa- 
thy, and  human  kindness  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  lowly  and  humble  services 
towards  one's  f  ellowmen ;  the  spirit  of 
good  will.  The  last  sermon  of  the  month 
was  the  "Unity  of  Purpose,"  which  prac- 
tically embodied  the  themes  of  the  other 
discourses.  That  good  will  enfolds  jus- 
tice, mercy,  helpfulness,  a  profound 
faith  in  humanity  as  a  whole,  in  the  ul- 
timate higher  and  happier  life  of  the 
race,  and  finally  the  fixed  determination 
that  neither  by  despoiling  self  or  any 
other  shall  one  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  upward  development  of  the  race. 
That  perhaps  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
race  will  be  working  higher  or  greater 
than  this  universal  expression  of  good 
will.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month 
the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  Dr.  Smith 
exchanged  pulpits.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  is  a  rest  for  a  minister  to  face 
a  different  congregation  once  in  a  while, 
but  Mr.  Leavitt  faces  many  of  his  old 
congregation  when  he  comes  across  the 
bay  to  us  in  Berkeley.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  always  seems  to  feel 
at  home  when  he  does  come.  Perhaps 
because  he  knows  we  are  always  glad  to 
hear  him  tell  us  of  the  Lord's  battles. 

The  Young  Men's  Civic  Class  has 
grown  to  such  numbers  that  new  quar- 
ters may  have  to  be  found,  the  present 
room  being  too  small.  Each  Sunday  at 
10  o'clock  the  class  has  been  addressed 
by  such  able  leaders  as  Profs.  Kruger,  R. 
T.  Scholz,  Dr.  Jessica  Piexotto  and 
others. 

The  Young  Woman's  Class  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fries  is  growing 
in  size,  and  is  of  immense  value  in  the 
special  line  of  work  which  ^Miss  Fries  is 
inaugurating  which  she  calls  "Ethical 
Civics." 

The  Channing  Class  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  its  series  of  lectures  for  the 
month.  Dr.  Smith,  when  announcing 
them  said  :  "At  first  glance  they  seemed 
of  a  secnlar  nature  and  perhaps  not 
quite  appropriate  for  Sunday  evening 
gatherings,  but  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  each  one  told  of  noble  pur- 
poses, of  great  achiovonionts.  and  high 
ideals." 
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On  the  first  Sunday  evening  it  was 
George  Eliot.  The  Eev.  Florence  Buck 
of  Alameda  spoke  and  the  talk  was  full 
of  delightful  reminiscences  of  her  own 
visit  to  the  birthplace  and  different 
homes  of  the  gifted  writer.  Miss  Buck 
described  the  houses  where  George  Eliot 
had  lived  and  moved  and  studied  the 
humanities  which  were  about  her,  and 
which  she  wove  so  dexterously  into  her 
living  characters  in  her  tales. 

Miss  Buck  gave  us  besides  clear  pen 
pictures  of  lovely  English  landscape, 
and  made  us  feel  the  atmosphere  of  rev- 
erence -  loving  veneration  which  clus- 
tered around  the  sacred  room  where  the 
authoress  had  been.  It  was  a  lovely  ev- 
ening to  remember  as  the  last  that  she 
would  be  with  us  for  some  years  to  come 
for  Miss  Buck  goes  to  Boston  to  collab- 
orate on  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
paper.  The  Beacon. 

The  following  Sunday  Dr.  Smith,  our 
Minister,  took  us  with  him  on  a  trip  to 
the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai.  He 
went  under  unusual  circumstances  and 
told  us  a  pitiful  story  of  the  conditions 
of  the  colony. 

All  the  meetings  have  been  well  attend- 
ed but  all  records  were  eclipsed  on  the 
evening  of  September  15th,  when  Dr. 
William  F.  Bade  spoke  to  over  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  the  chapel  upon 
the  Panama  Canal  and  showed  by  some 
ninety  odd  beautifully  colored  slides 
how  the  great  cut  was  made  and  how 
streets  looked  before  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission got  to  work,  and  how  almost  by 
magic  they  changed  to  sanitary  streets 
afterwards. 

•  Mr.  M.  I.  Requa  followed  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  great  battle  the  Tax  As- 
sociation of  Alameda  County  of  which 
he  was  president,  was  waging  in  the  in- 
terests of  efficient  and  better  govern- 
ment. 

The  Channing  Club  has  revived  its 
former  custom  of  meeting  every  two 
weeks  in  the  evening  to  sew  and  arrange 
for  the  Annual  Church  Bazaar.  Again 
the  sewing  bee  is  in  favor,  and  is  busy. 

On  the  21st  the  Club  held  its  regular 
monthly  social.  This  was  so  well  at- 
tended that  actually  taxed  the  capacity 


of  Unity     Hall     to     accommodate  the 
dancers. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  had  an  enter- 
tainment on  the  27th.  JNIrs.  Oscar  Mail- 
leard  Bennett  gave  an  interpretative 
reading  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "Third 
Floor  Back,"  followed  by  Francis  Hodg- 
son Burnett's  "The  Dawn  of  Tomorrow." 
A  fair  audience  greeted  the  speaker  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment is  not  more  generally  popular  for 
certainly  it  is  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  reader  who  understands  the  spirit- 
ual significance  of  these  dramas  of  to- 
day nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  and 
interesting. 

Los  Angeles.  —  On  the  first  Sunday 
after  vacation  the  minister  said  his  peo- 
ple had  fully  justified  the  prophecy  he 
made  the  last  Sunday  before  vacation. 
This  was  that  "a  Unitarian  flock  could 
be  trusted  to  wander  for  a  few  weeks 
in  other  pastures,  but  would  return  glad- 
ly to  the  home  fold."  Certainly  it  Avas 
most  encouraging  to  find  a  well-filled 
audience  room  and  to  know  that  the 
Sunday-school  and  all  other  departments 
of  the  church  activities  had  opened  with 
unusual  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Surpris- 
ing indeed  was  it  to  know  that  even  for 
the  first  Sunday  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren appeared  promptly  at  the  hour  set. 

The  Alliance  held  three  delightful 
home  meetings  during  the  vacation,  and 
is  now  having  meetings  in  the  parlors 
preparing  for  the  bazaar.  The^e  are  all 
day  affairs  and  the  ladies  bring  their  own 
lunches.  They  are  valuable  in  many 
ways. 

The  Social  Service  Class  started  off 
with  a  large  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  Guy 
Eddie,  City  Prosecutor,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society." 
His  talk  was  so  clear  and  so  practical 
that  he  was  asked  to  continue  it  a  fort- 
night later  and  will  then  speak  on  "The 
Simplification  of  Legal  Procedure  and 
Bringing  the  Law  Within  the  Reach  of 
All."  The  second  topic  before  the  class 
was  "The  Daily  Newspaper  as  an  Aid 
to  the  Community,"  and  was  ably  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brundidge,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 
The  work  of  the  Social  Service  Class  is 
proving  so  valuable  that  the  Young  Peo- 
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pie's  Class  has  determined  to  join,  keep- 
ing np  their  own  organization  for  char- 
itable work  and  social  gatherings. 

"A  Glance  Forward"  was  the  first 
sermon  topic,  and  when  the  congrega- 
tion glanced  at  the  little  pamphlet 
handed  them,  they  gave  a  gasp  of  sur- 
prise and  thought  they  were  to  take  in- 
deed "a  glance  forward,"  for  they  read 
the  outline  of  a  three  years'  course  of 
sermons  to  be  given  by  the  pastor.  One 
lady  was  heard  to  tell  the  minister  that 
she  had  learned  from  the  morning  talk 
that  ministers  could  tell  fibs,  because 
while  he  had  said  that  he  had  taken  a 
thorough  vacation,  she  realized  that  to 
get  out  such  a  schedule  must  have  taken 
many,  many  weeks,  and  weeks  of  good 
liard  "vvork.  It  is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking, but  now  that  it  is  presented  one 
wonders  why  other  ministers  do  not  mark 
out  a  definite  course  and  give  something 
connected  and  of  real  value,  instead  of 
scraps  here  and  scraps  there.  A  further 
reference  to  this  outline  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

The  first  of  these  great  topics  consid- 
ered was:  "What  Is  Religion?"  The 
speaker  said  that  no  complete  and  final 
answer  has  ever  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, though  through  the  ages  people 
have  ahvays  been  seeking  for  an  answer. 
This  question  might  be  paralleled  with 
"What  is  electricity?"  The  wisest  man 
can  give  no  full  definition,  but  this  as 
an  approximate  answer,  "Electricity  is 
that  which  makes  things  go;  so  religion 
is  that  which  makes  things  go  and  never 
fails." 

Besides  the  truly  herculean  task  of 
preparing  the  syllabus.  ]\Ir.  Hodgin  sup- 
plied the  Universalist  pulpit  in  Pasa- 
dena part  of  the  summer,  and  spoke  to 
the  Women's  Civic  Club. 


?^AN  Francisco. — On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 22nd,  ^Ir.  Leavitt  exchanged 
Avith  Dr.  Arthur  IMaxson  Smith  of 
Berkeley.  On  the  29th  he  preached  a 
strong  sermon  in  which  he  pictured  the 
Prophet  Amos  as  he  came  to  the  form- 
ally pious  of  his  day  and  voiced  the 
scorn  of  the  Almighty  for  their  miser- 
able burnt  ofl-'erings  and  other  substi- 
tutes for  righteousness.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  incident  to  present  exigen- 


cies was  clear  and  strong,  and  sent  his 
people  home  feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  else  worth  while. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  on  September  6th. 
In  the  early  afternoon  there  was  a  greet- 
ing to  members  followed  by  an  im- 
portant business  meeting.  The  enter- 
tainment opened  by  some  charmingly 
rendered  songs  by  Miss  Helen  Leavitt. 
There  followed  interesting  and  spicy  re- 
ports on  the  Biennial  meetings  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
by  delegates  and  alternates  of  the  Chan- 
ning. Then  came  tea  and  an  informal 
reception. 

The  special  announcement  for  Octo- 
ber and  November  is  a  series  of  Travel 
Talks  by  Mrs.  Rosa  V.  Berry.  The 
Channing  classes  are  well  attended  and 
wisely  educational.  By  reason  of  the 
provision  of  the  State  law  making  church 
property  liable  to  taxation  when  used  for 
pay  purposes  not  directly  connected 
with  the  church,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  hold  certain  classes  in  other  quar- 
ters. While  this  involves  expense  and 
a  sense  of  disappointment,  the  ladies,  as 
law  abiding  citizens,  accept  the  situa- 
tion, not  wishing  in  any  way  to  embar- 
rass the  church  trustees,  or  to  endanger 
the  church  treasury  in  the  matter  of  a 
raid  by  the  tax  collector. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work  for  September  have  been  well 
attended.  On  September  16th  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  read  "Our  Favorite 
Poem."  Surely  most  of  our  favorites 
were  read,  for  the  selections  ranged  from 
"Grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 
Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Lewis, 
Carroll.  :\Irs.  Browning,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Eugene  Field,  and  E.  R.  Sill 
could  not  help  touching  responsive 
chords  in  our  hearts,  for  they  were  .so 
simply  and  beautifully  read. 

On  S<'ptember  30th  our  guest  of  honor 
being  en  lied  out  of  town,  :Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerberdinu-  gave  ns  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  account  of  a  visit  to  tlie 
T*anania  Canal. 

The  business  meeting  was  a  very  busy 
one  and  the  wires  laid  for  our  usual 
fall  sale  which  was  voted  to  be  held  on 
November  liith  and  16th. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through,  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  376  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

Unseen  Empire.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident of  Stanford  University.  Boston. 
American  Unitarian  Association.     $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  eugenics 
of  war.  It  follows  the  theme  common  to  two 
previous  little  volumes  by  the  same  author, 
•'The  Blood  of  the  Nation"  and  "The  Human 
Harvest."  Doctor  Jordan  analyzes  the  non- 
hereditary  effects  of  the  financial  impoverish- 
ment of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  by  the 
cost  of  war  and  war  armam.ent.  The  nations 
of  Europe,  because  of  the  immense  war  loans 
upon  which  they  are  paying  interest,  are  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  money  brokers  and 
banks  that  constitute  the  unseen  empire,  a  gov- 
ernment without  king  or  crown,  yet  none  the 
less  real  in  its  being  and  entity.  Doctor  Jordan 
declares  that  "the  last  argument  of  kings"  is 
no  longer  possible,  for  belligerency  would  de- 
stroy the  worth  of  the  very  securities  that  make 
the  great  Joans  profitable.  International  strife 
is  nothing  more  than  a  bogy,  held  up  by  the 
clippers  of  coupons,  to  frighten  the  multitude, 
while  the  toiling  masses  pour  their  hard-earned 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  money  lenders. 
War,  being  out  of  the  question,  because  of  the 
control  exerted  now  by  the  unseen  empire,  would 
be  equally  as  impossible  were  the  grinding  taxa- 
tion that  falls  upon  the  wage-earners  done  away 
with,  because  of  the  rapid  advance  civilization 
has  made  during  the  last  half  century.  Armies 
and  navies,  being  useless,  should  be  eliminated, 
and  the  people  allowed  to  spend  their  sustenance 
for  education  and  other  things  necessary-  to 
their  development. 

The  book  is  painstakingly  written.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  a  full  and  accurate  index,  and 
copious  footnotes.  In  a  literary  way,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  things  its  author  has  done  in  recent 
years,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  as  to 
manner  of  treatment.  Among  the  judicious  it 
should  find  a  ready  market. 

The  Children  of  the  Night  :  A  book  of  poems. 
The  Tovs^n  Down  the  Eiver:  A  book  of 
poems.      By    Edward    A.    Eobinson.      New 
York.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Each  vol- 
ume, $1.50  net. 
Edwin  A.  Robinson  is  an  American  poet  who 
has   written   comparatively   little,   but   what   he 
has   done   has  been   accomplished  with   extreme 
care.     Perhaps  no  contemporary  writer  of  verse 
has  his  audience  so  quite  out  of  mind  as  has 
he.     Mr.  Robinson  has  no  lesson  for  the  world, 
no  panegyric  to  sing  of  his  lady  love  because 
of  her  constancy,  no  dirge  because  of  her  lack 
of  devotion.     As  a  self-advertiser,  he  is  not  to 
be  considered. 

Although  not  didactic,  Mr.  Robinson  has  a 
decided  charm.  His  poems  are  simple  state- 
ments  of   the   more   elementary   emotions.      He 


portrays  character  in  an  impersonal,  impartial 
way. 

A  typical  characteristic  of  his  method  is  his 
obvious  respect  for  the  conventional  forms  of 
verse.  The  established  canons  are  received  with- 
out question.  Mr.  Robinson's  treatment  of  both 
the  sonnet  and  the  villanelle  is  without  criticism. 
His  use  of  these  is  not  always  in  the  accepted 
style,  but  never  in  bad  taste.  Herewith  is  a 
villanelle : 

THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    HILL. 
They  are  all  gone  away. 

The  House  is  shut  and  still, 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 
Through  broken  walls  and  gray 

The  winds  blow  bleak  and  shrill : 
They  are  all  gone  away. 
Nor  is  there  one  to-day 

To  speak  them  good  or  ill: 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 
Why  is  it  then  we  stray 

Around  that  sunken  sill? 
They  are  all  gone  away; 
And  our  poor  fancy-play 

For  them  is  wasted  skill: 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 
There  is  ruin  and  decay 

In  the  House  on  the  Hill: 
They  are  all  gone  away. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  Science  of  Human  Nature.  By  James 
F.  Boydstun.  Boston.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.  $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.10. 
Every  human  being  is  a  rich  mine  of  unknown 
possibilities,  and  nothing  can  so  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  as  the  discovery  of  the 
riches  of  the  human  soul.  The  aim  of  this  book 
is  to  help  the  reader  discover  himself  to  himself, 
and  to  help  him  discover  others.  It  contains 
psychology  of  practical  value  to  those  who  deal 
with  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  balances 
and  unifies  gleanings  from  psychology,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  religion  and  common  sense  so  as 
to  throw  clear  light  upon  the  greatest  of  prob- 
lems— how  to  make  each  life  a  source  of  true 
benefit  to  others  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  indi- 
vidual. "The  uncertainty  of  life"  is  a  common 
expression,  but  there  should  be  no  uncertainty 
about  it;  every  one  should  be  sure  in  his  educa- 
tion, sure  about  his  life  work,  sure  in  his  mar- 
riage, sure  in  his  influence  upon  others,  and 
sure  about  the  final  results  of  the  whole  of  life. 
The  author  would  help  his  readers  to  a  life 
with  all  the  certainty  of  science.  It  is  a  book 
whose  real  value  can  be  realized  only  by  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  student,  one  who  shall 
seek  not  so  much  to  read  the  book  itself  as, 
through  it,  to  read  human  nature. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  Early  Criticisms. 
By    A.    S.    Garretson.      Boston.      Sherman, 
French  &  Co.     $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
This  work  covers  the  field  of  early  criticism 
of    Christianity,    and    by    introducing    parallels 
from  pagan  authors  of  the  first  four  centuries 
A.    D.    seeks   to    destroy   the    claims    of   super- 
naturalism  in  institutional  Christianity. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  }>robab!e  dates 
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of  the  Gospels  and  their  authorship,  and  the 
opinions  of  Josephiis,  Pliuy  the  Consul,  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Lueian,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  Aurelius, 
Julian  and  others  regarding  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians and  their  beliefs  are  cited,  with  extracts 
of  some  length  from  the  controversy  between 
Urigen  and  Celsus,  Hierocles  and  Athanasius, 
and  a  letter  from  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  to 
Jesus  and  the  latter's  reply.  Pertinent  matter 
which  has  not  before  appeared  in  English  trans- 
lations of  Latin  writers,  and  the  author's  very 
.efficient  editing  of  his  material,  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  Scenes  and  people  of 
long  ago  are  described  in  a  realistic  and  fascin- 
ating manner,  and  in  the  translations  of  the 
opinions  of  great  thinkers  of  the  past  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  are  vividly  preserved.  The 
monograms  on  "Early  Beliefs,"  "Miraculous 
Conceptions,"  "Arianism,"  "Theotokos,"  and  the 
"Trinity"  will  be  read  with  lively  interest.  The 
last  chapter,  "Dualism,"  is  written  with  unusual 
art. 

The  author's  liberal  scholarship,  his  subtle 
distinctions  and  pungent  criticisms,  and  withal 
the  freedom  from  harsh  judgment  noticeable 
throughout  the  book  will  appeal  to  thinking 
people  of  every  variety  and  shade  of  opinion. 
The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses.  By 
Charles  Francis  Saunders.  New  York.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    .$2.00  net. 

Tn  "The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses," 
which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published, 
Charles  Francis  Saunders  describes,  from  a 
])ersonal  observation  extending  over  several 
years,  the  present-day  life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  status  of  the 
Pueblos  is  unique  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  were  a  sedentary  people, 
practically  civilized,  when  Spain  discovered 
them  in  1.540.  and  were  accorded  rights  of  citi- 
zenship by  the  United  States  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  Pueblos' 
Syrian-like  villages,  most  of  which  are  older 
than  any  towns  of  the  white  race  in  America, 
and  the  remarkable  communal  life  of  the  people, 
are  to-day  of  intense  interest  not  only  to  the 
casual  traveler  but  to  the  ethnologist ;  while  to 
tlie  arehfeologist  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  solving  the  riddles  of  the  past.  While  Mr. 
Saurulers  writes  in  a  narrative  form,  in  a  style 
that  cannot  fail  to  entertain,  the  book  has  a 
serious  purpose — to  call  attention  to  activities 
well  meant,  under  the  general  Indian  policy  of 
the  Government,  but  which  are  inevitably — 
and,  the  author  believes,  needlessly — breaking 
up  a  picturesque,  instructive,  and  happy  aborig- 
inal life  of  real  worth  to  the  world.  The  dis- 
integration of  this  life  is  the  more  lamentable 
as  the  Pueblos  are  the  last  of  the  aboriginal 
races  in  the  United  States  still  living  on  their 
original  lands  and  remaining  in  anything  like 
their  primitive  estate. 

The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  Pueblo  arts, 
especially  pottery,  for  which  the  race  is  noted, 
and  is  illustrated  with  many  striking  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author  and  his  wife.  .\ 
map,  tables  of  population,  directions  for  travel 
in  the  Pueblo  country,  a  bibliography,  and  a 
glossary  give  practical  value  to  the  volume. 


Tommy's  Aunt. — ^Won't  you  have  an- 
other piece  of  cake,  Tommy?  Tommn- 
(on  a  visit). — No,  I  thank  you.  Tom- 
my's  Aunt. — You  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  loss  of  appetite.  Tommy. — That 
ain't  loss  of  appetite.  What  I'm  suffer- 
in"  from  is  politeness. — Ex. 


"A  bookworm,"  replied  papa,  "is  a 
person  who  would  rather  read  than  eat. 
or  it  is  a  worm  that  would  rather  eat 
than  read." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


"1  suppose,"  observed  the  tramp,  bit- 
terly, "that  you  would  like  to  have  me 
pet  off  the  earth.  But  I  cannot."  "Have 
you  tried  soft  soap?"  asked  the  woman 
in  the  blue  gingham  dress,  dispassionate- 
ly.—P«rA:. 


A  young  theological  student  supplied 
the  pulpit  in  a  Vermont  village  one  sum- 
mer, and  the  involuntary  smiles  of  his 
rural  congregation  one  Sunday  worked 
a  change  in  his  habit  of  emphasizing 
pronouns  for  which  his  friends  and  pro- 
fessors had  longed.  He  Avas  reading  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Kings;  and,  on 
coming  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  ho 
said  distinctly:  "And  he  spake  to  his 
sons,  saying.  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And 
thev  saddled  Jiiw." — 


"There's  a  dead  horse  on  Koscin.sko 
Street,"  announced  a  Brooklyn  patrol- 
man. "Well,  make  out  a  report,"  order- 
ed the  sergeant.  "Why,  you  make  out 
the  reports,  don't  you,  sergeant?"  "I 
don't.  INTake  out  yoTir  own."  IMike  be- 
gan scratching.  Presently,  "Sergeant." 
he  asked,  "how  d'you  spell  Koscinsko?" 
"O'wan.  You're  writing."  An  interval 
of  silence.  Then,  "Sergeant,  how  do 
yon  spell  Kosciusko  street?"  "Stop 
liothering  me,"  the  Sergeant  ordered. 
"I'm  no  inforjnation  burenn."  Pretty 
soon  the  ]iatrolman  got  up.  clnpped  on 
his  helmet,  and  started  for  the  door. 
"Where  you  goin'?"  demanded  the  ser- 
geant. "I'm  a-goin'."  said  the  police- 
man, "to  drag  that  dead  horse  around 
into  Myrtle  Avenue." — Eirrifhodi/'s 
Magazine. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS. 
A    few    copies    of    the    following    books, 
published   by    the   American   Unitarian   As- 
sociation, are  on  sale  at  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters: 

Postage. 
Sea  of  Faith $0.80.. $0.08 

Milton  Reed. 
Letters  to  American  Boys 80         .08 

William  H.  Carruth. 
The  Understanding  Heart 1.00        .09 

Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
Some   Memories    1.25         .12 

Robert  Collyer. 
Whose  Son  is  Christ? 80         .07 

F.  Delitzsch. 

Apples  of  Gold.   Book  of  Select- 
ed Verse  1.00         .12 

Clara  B.  Beatley. 
Unitarianism   in  America 2.00         .15 

George  W.  Cooke. 
Historic   Americans    1.00        .16 

Theodore  Parker. 
Daughters  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .13 

Seth  Curtis  Beach. 
The  Church  of  To-Day 75         .07 

Joseph  H.  Crocker. 
Jewish  Religion  in  the  Time  of 

Jesus     1.00         .08 

G.  Hollman. 

Soul  of  the  Bible. 1.25         .12 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Church  Councils  and  Their  De- 
crees   80         .08 

Ambrose  N.  Blatchford. 
The  Shepherds'  Question 80         .08 

Burt  Estes  Howard. 
Miracles  and  Myths  of  the  New 

Testament    1.00        .07 

Joseph  May. 
Paul     1.00         .09 

W.  Wrede. 
Sons  of  the  Puritans 1.50        .12 

A.  U.  A. 
The  Transfiguration  of  Life 1.00         .11 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Immortality  and  Other  Essays.   1.20        .12 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Four    American    Leaders 80         .08 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 
The   Bible.    What  it  is,   and   is 

Not 1.00         .08 

Joseph  Wood. 
Message  of  Man 60        .05 

Stanton    Coit. 

BOOKS    BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN. 
Price,  $6.75  per  set,  or  $7.00  delivered. 

By 
Net.     mail. 
"The  Call  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury"    $0.80     $0.86 

"College  and  the  Man" 80        .86 

"The  Higher  Sacrifice" 80         .86 

"The  Human  Harvest" 1.00       1.07 

"The  Innumerable  Company"   . .     .50         .56 

"Life's  Enthusiasms"    80         .86 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean". .     .50         .56 

"The  Philosophy  of  Hope" 75         .81 

"The    Religion    of    a     Sensible 
American"     80         .86 


GREAT  AFFIRMATION   SERIES. 

Paper  Covers. 

The   Great  Affirmations   of   Re- 
ligion  $0.25     $0.08 

Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple 25         .08 

Minot  J.  Savage. 

Some     Ethical     Phases    of     the 

Labor  Question 25        .09 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Tides  of  the  Spirit 25        .08 

James  Martineau. 

The  Supremacy  of  Jesus 25        .08 

Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
West    Roxbury    Sermons 25         .09 

Theodore  Parker. 
Endeavors     After     a     Christian 

Life 25        .11 

James   Martineau. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson 25        .10' 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Pioneers  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

America 50        .13 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

The  following  are  25c  books,  paper  covers. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 

By  Octavius  B.  Frothinghan. 
Orthodoxy,  Its  Truths  and  Errors. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
The  Spark  in  the  Clod. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times. 

By  Joseph  H.  Allen. 


TRACTS. 

Social  Service  Series. 
The  Social  Welfare  Work  of  Churches. 

Working  With  Boys. 

By  Elmer  S.  Forbes. 

The    Individual    and    the    Social    Order    in 
Religion. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
A  Remedy  for  Industrial  Warfare. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Some     Unsettled     Questions     about     Child 
Labor. 

By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
The    Social    Conscience   and    the    Religious 
Life. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Friendly   Visiting. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
Rural  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  the  Church. 

By  Thomas  N.  Carver. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Social 
Worker. 

By  Herbert  Welch. 
Popular  Recreation  and  Public  Morality. 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D. 
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